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PREFACE 


SmcB  these  volumes,  containing  separate  plays,  are  independent 
of  each  other,  it  seems  necessary  that  a  statement  of  the  plan  on 
which  they  are  edited  should  accompany  each  issue.  This  state- 
ment, however,  in  the  present  instance  shall  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible; it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  who  are  interested  In  this 
edition  are,  by  this  time,  tolerably  familiar  with  its  scope. 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  present,  on  tlie  same  page  with  the 
text,  all  the  various  readings  of  the  different  editions  of  King  Lear, 
from  the  earliest  Quarto  to  the  latest  critical  edition  of  the  play, 
together  with  all  the  notes  and  comments  thereon  which  the  £di> 
tor  has  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  text,  but  at  times  as  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
Shalcespearian  criticism. 

In  the  Afpbndk  will  be  found  essays  on  TbB  Tbxt,  The  Datb 
OP  Composition,  The  Source  op  the  Plot,  Duration  op  the 
Action,  iNSANinr,  Actors,  Costume,  Tate's  Version,  selections 
from  Engusr  and  German  CRtncrsMS,  a  list  of  The  Editions 
Collated,  with  the  abbreviations  used  to  denote  thera,  the  Bibli- 
ography of  the  Play,  and  an  Index. 

We  have  two  sources  for  the  text  of  Lear,  the  Quartos  and  the 
Folios,  both  from  independent  manuscripts.  Although  we  may  not 
have  in  the  Folio  the  very  text,  *  absolute  in  its  numbers,'  as  Shake- 
speare 'conceived  it,'  yet  with  all  its  defects  it  is  much  better  than 
tiiat  of  the  Quarto,  which  is  evidently  one  of  those  'stolne  and  sur- 
*  reptitious'  copies  denounced  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  Wherefore, 
in  this  edition  the  text  of  the  First  Fouo  has  been  virtually  fol- 
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lowed,  but  without,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  an  absolute  surrender  to  that 
'modern  Manicheeism,  the  worship  of  the  Printer's  devil.'  Where 
the  Folio  is  clearly  defective  the  Quartos  have  been  called  in  aid. 
Moreover,  since  the  Quartos,  '  maimed  and  deformed '  though  they 
be  *  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  impostors,'  do  never- 
theless contain  lines,  and  even  a  whole  scene,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  Folio,  but  are  nevertheless  Shakespeare's,  it  has  not  been 
deemed  fitting  to  omit  these;  they  have  been  retained  in  the  text 
and  their  presence  indicated  by  asterisks,  a  modification  of  the 
Italic  of  the  did  editors,  which  is  due  to  Dr  Schmidt's  admirable 
edition. 

Hajipily,  the  day  is  fast  declining  when  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  modernise  Shakespeare's  text.  Why  should  it  be  modernised? 
We  do  not  so  treat  Spensek.  Is  Shakksi'Eare's  text  less  sacred? 
A  step  was  made  when  *it*  was  boldly  retained  instead  of  modern- 
ising the  possessive  case  to  its.  In  the  present  edition  such  words 
as  'moe,'  'and'  (when  it  is  equivalent  to  ij\  'vilde,'  'strook,' 
and  others,  have  been  retained  when  found  in  die  Folio.  The  ab- 
breviated 'th'  has  also  been  copied  from  the  same  edition.  It  is 
a  source  of  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  die  Editor,  until  too 
late,  that  the  modem  substitution  of  '  than,'  for  then  of  the  Folio, 
is  equally  uncalled  for,  a  sabstitution  which  shall  not  occur  in 
future  volumes  of  this  edition. 


My  thanks  are  gladly  given  to  Mr  Norris  for  the  Bini.iOGRAPHV 
of  English  works ;  to  my  father,  the  Rev.  Dr  Furness,  for  his 
translations  of  German  Criticisms;  and  to  one  other,  without 
whose  constant  encouragement  even  this  much  of  my  long  and 
at  times  most  weary  task  would  not  have  been  accomplished;  to 
her  I  am  indebted  for  the  Indbx.  H.  H  F 

JfarcM,  i88o. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiG* 


Lear,  king  of  Britain.*' 
King  ok  France.  ^ 
DuK,£  OP  Burgundy. 

DUKB  OF  CORinrALL.  V 

Duke  of  Albany,  S 

Earl  of  Kent. 

Eakl  of  Gloucester, 

Edgar,  son  to  Gloucester.  * 

Edmund,  bastard  son  to  Gloocestef  . 

Fool.  to 

CURAN,  a  courtier. 

Old  Man,  tenant  to  Gloucester. 

Doctor. 

Oswald,  steward  to  Goncril. 

A  captain  employed  by  Edmund.  15 

Gentleman  attendant  on  Cordelia. 

Herald. 

Senrants  to  Cornwall. 


GONERIL,  1 

Regan,  >  daughters  to  Lear.  so 
Cordelia,  J 


Knights  of  Lear's  train,  Captains.  Messengers,  Soldiers,  and 

Attendants. 


Scene:  BrUatn, 


*  Dramatis  Persok/b]  Substantially  by  Halone.   First  given  by  Ronre. 

7.  Gloucbstbr.]  Tbtti  spelled  by  Stanntoo;  all  before  bim»  Glostir,  or 

GlO*ster. 

14,  18.  OswALD...ComwalI.]  Omitted  by  Rowe  +. 

18.  Opell  reads  thus :    Servants  to  Cornwall,  three.    Officers  in  the  Troop  of 
Albany,  four.   Messengers,  two. 
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THE  TRAGEDY 
or 

King  Lear 


ACT  I 


Scene  I.   KitigLcar  s  palace, 
Enttr  KxNT,  Glodcistbr,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  tliouirht  the  king  had  more  affected  the  Duke 
of  Albany  tlian  Cornwall. 

Glou,   It  did  always  seem  so  to  us ;  but  now,  in  the 


Act  i]  Ados  Primus.  Ff. 

Scene  I.]  Sca-m  Prima.  F,.  SoeiM 
Prima.  F,.    Scena  Prima.  F^F^. 

King  Lear's  palace.]  A  Palace.  Rowe. 
The  King's  Palace.  Theob.  A  State- 
room in  King  Lear's  Palace.  Cap.  Ec. 

GloucesterJ  F,.  GloAer  Q,F^.  Glc 


cefter  Q,F^  Glonfter 
Edmand.]  Bdmond.  F,F,F^  Baibrd. 

Qq. 

%,  AU>any\  Alb4ney  Q,. 

ComvMU[\  ComwtU  CSww- 
ivaUQ^.  CornnoallY^ 
3.  «]  Om.  F.F/^. 


The  Tragedy,  &c.]  'Of  all  Shakespeare's  plajrs,'  says  CoLXRiDGB,  *IliaAah 

is  the  most  mpid,  Ilamlel  the  slowest,  in  movement.  Lear  combines  length  with 
rapidity, — like  the  hurricane  nnd  the  whirlpool,  absorbing  while  it  advances.  It 
begins  as  a  stormy  day  iu  summer,  with  brightness;  but  that  brightness  is  lurid, 
and  antidpales  the  tempest* 

i«6.  Waucu  (CWf.  i,  13)  wottld  read  these  as  seven  lines  of  verse,  ending 
dC  dukt  .  .  .  ahvays  .  .  .  division  .  .  .  «f  tK  dukes  .  .  .  poised  [sic]  .  .  ,  €hoite 
.  .  .  nti-'if.'y.  *  Afii.-r  i/joif/y,'  he  a'Ms,  'there  is  a  short  pause  in  the  conversation, 
which  1.^  resumed  in  prose.  Yet  //i'  dujie,  in  this  place,  seems  very  unlike  Sh. ;  and 
tfiuUUiit  is  perhaps  more  in  place  than  *' qualities." ' 

2.  Albany]  WucHT:  HoUnshed  (OktvH,  i,  foL  39  i;  ed.  1577}  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  this  name:  'The  third  and  last  part  of  the  Inland 
he  allotted  vnto  Albanactc  hys  youngest  ?onne.  .  .  .  Thi-;  later  p.irccl  at  tiie  first, 
toke  the  name  of  Alban.ictus,  who  called  it  Albania.  But  now  a  suiali  portion 
onely  of  the  Regjcm  (beyng  vnder  the  regiment  of  a  Duke)  retcyneth  the  sayd 
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4  KING  LEAR  [act  i,  sc.  i. 

division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which  of  the  dukes  4 

4.  kmgi9m\  ku^i»mt$  Qq.  CbU.  i. 

denonnnation,  the  reast  beyng  called  Scotlande,  of  certayne  Scoltes  tbat  came  ouer 
from  Ireland  to  inhabite  in  thoM  qvarten.  It  is  deuided  from  Lo^[res  also  by  the 

Humbcr,  so  that  Albania  as  Brute  left  it,  conteyned  all  the  north  part  of  the  Island 
that  \^  to  he  found  beyond  tiie  aforcsaj  d  strcamc,  vnto  the  point  of  Cathcncs-;c.' 

4.  divisionj  Johnson  :  Tiicre  is  somelliing  of  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  in  this 
preparatory  scene.  The  king  has  already  divided  his  kingdom,  and  yet  when  he 
enters  he  examines  his  daughters,  to  discover  in  what  proportion  he  should  divide  it. 
Peiha^K  Kent  and  Gloster  only  were  privy  to  his  design,  which  he  still  kept  in  his 
own  hand>,  to  be  changed  or  perfonncd  as  subsequent  rea>^ons  slu>ulJ  determine 
him.  CoLEKiOGK:  It  was  not  without  forethought,  iiur  is  it  without  its  due  signifi- 
cance, that  the  diviaon  of  Lear's  kia};dom  is  in  the  first  six  lines  of  the  play  stated 
as  a  thing  already  detennined  in  all  its  particulars,  previously  to  the  trial  of  profes* 
sions,  as  to  the  relative  rewards  of  which  the  daughters  were  to  be  made  to  consider 
their  several  portions.  Tbc  strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural,  mixture  of  seHish- 
ness,  sensibility,  and  liabit  of  feeling  derived  from,  and  fostered  by,  the  particular 
nmk  aad  usages  of  die  iiidividnal;—4he  intense  desire  irf*  being  intensely  hdoved^ 
sdfish,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  selfishness  of  a  loving  and  kindly  nature  alone;— 
the  self-supimrtless  leaning  for  all  ]>le.'L<urc  on  another's  breast ; — the  craving  after 
feympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterc-tcdnc^«,  fruslnitcd  by  its  own  ostentation,  and  the 
/mode  and  nature  uf  its  claims; — the  anxiety,  the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which  more 
Sir  less  nccompany  all  selfish  affections,  and  are  amongst  the  surest  contradistinctions 
of  mere  fondness  from  true  love,  and  which  originate  Lear's  eager  wish  to  enjoy  his 
daughters'  violent  professions,  whilst  the  inveterate  habits  of  sovereignty  convert 
the  wish  into  claim  and  positive  right,  and  an  incompliance  with  it  into  crime  and 
treason; — these  facts,  these  passions,  these  moral  verities,  on  which  the  whole 
tragedy  is  founded,  are  all  prepared  for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  be  found  implied, 
.}» these  first  four  or  five  lines  of  the  play.  They  let  us  know  that  the  trial  b  but  a 
trick,  ami  tbnt  the  grossncss  of  the  old  king's  rage  is  in  part  the  natural  result  ofa 
silly  trick  suiMenly  and  most  unexpectfdly  bafllcd  and  disappointed.'  It  may  here 
be  worthy  of  notice  that  Ltar  is  the  only  sciious  performance  of  bhakespearc,  the 
interest  and  rituations  tit  which  are  derived  from  the  assompti(m  of  a  gross  improba^ 
bility ;  whereas  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  tragedies  are,  almost  all  of  them,  founded 
on  some  out-of-the-way  accident  or  exception  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind. 
But  observe  the  matchless  judgement  of  our  Shr.kc-j  carc.  I'irst,  improbable  as  the 
conduct  of  Lear  is  in  the  tirst  scene,  yet  it  was  an  old  story  rooted  in  the  popular 
faithg — a  thing  taken  for  granted  already,  and  consequently  without  any  of  the  effects 
of  improbaUlity.  Secondly,  it  is  merely  the  canvas  for  the  characters  and  passions,— 
a  mere  occasion  for, — and  not,  in  the  manner  of  IJcaumont  and  Fletcher,  perpetually 
recurring  as  tlie  cau'.c  anrl  itur  qua  tion  of, — the  incidents  and  emotions.  Let  tlie 
first  scene  of  this  play  have  been  lost,  and  let  it  only  be  understood  that  a  fond 
father  had  been  duped  by  hypocritical  professions  of  love  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
two  daughters  to  disinherit  the  third,  previously,  and  deservedly,  more  dear  to  him; 
— and  all  the  rest  of  the  tragedy  would  retain  its  intere>t  undimini^-bcd,  and  be  pei- 
fect'y  intelligible.  The  accidental  is  nowhere  the  groundwork  of  the  passions,  but 
that  which  is  catholic,  which  in«aU  ages  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  close  and  native 
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he  values  most ;  for  qualities  are  so  weighed  that  curiosity  5 
in  neither  can  make  choice  of  either's  moiety, 

Kent.    Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord? 

Glou.  His  breedini^.  sir,  hath  bccsi  at  my  charj:^e  ;  I  have 
so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  hiai  that  now  I  am  brazed 
to't.  10 

Kent.    I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glou.  Sir,  this  youn^  fellow's  mother  could;  whereupon 
she  grew  round-woinbed,  and  had  indeed,  sir,  a  son  for  her 

5.  qualitits\  Ff+,  Knt,  White,  Sch.  lo.  to  V]  K^F^  +  ,  Ec  Knt,  Dyce.StB. 
tqtudities  Q,Q,  et  ccL  too  V  F,F,.    to  it  Qq  «  cet. 

6.  luitArr^  nature  13.  rotiH4i-wombed'\roundwomb''d¥f. 

to  the  heart  of  man,— parental  angabh  frotn  filial  ingratitude,  the  genuinenen  of 

worth,  though  cofTmcil  in  iilvintness,  anil  tlic  execrable  vilcncss  of  a  smooth  iniquity. 
Perhaps  I  oiij^ht  to  have  acKietl  the  Mcrcluiut  of  \'cni:e ;  hut  liere  too  the  same 
remarks  apply.  It  was  an  old  tale;  and  substitute  any  other  danger  than  that  of  the 
ponnd  of  flesh  (the  circumstance  in  which  the  improbability  lies),  yet  all  the  litua- 
lions  and  the  emotions  appertaining  to  them  remain  equally  eacellent  and  appropriate. 
Whereas  take  away  from  the  Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  the  fantastic 
hypothesis  of  his  engagement  to  cut  out  his  own  heart,  and  have  it  presented  to  his 
mistress,  and  all  the  main  scenes  must  go  with  it.  Hudson  :  The  opening  thus 
forecasts  Lear*s  madness  by  indicating  that  dotage  has  already  got  the  better  of  his 
reason  and  judgment.  Anon  (cited  by  Haujwell)  thinks  Johnson's  note  is  need« 
less,  because  *it  is  clear  that  Lear's  two  councillors,  Kent  and  Gloucester,  are  talking 
of  the  divi<iion  he  has  proposed  in  the  secrecy  of  the  council-board,  and  afterwards 
he  opens  his  hidden  ("darker")  meaning  to  ti.ose  whom  it  concerned  (his  sons  and 
daughters),  before  ignorant  of  it.* 

5.  qualities]  Capei.i.  {Notts,  Sec,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  140):  'Qualities'  appean  to 
be  a  printer's  corruption;  both  as  suiting  less  with  the  context  and  as  taking  some- 
thing from  the  passage's  numerousne!»s.  [What  this  *  numerousness '  exactly  means 
I  do  not  know.  Capell  does  not  print  the  passage  as  verse.]  Schmidt  (Zur  Tej^' 
JtritiJ^,  p.  1 3)  t  EptaHiin  cannot  be  right  here ;  at  best  it  can  but  be  equaUty,  Equal* 
iiy  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  part  fay  itself,  but  only  of  the  relationship  of  parts  to 
eaLli  ottier;  it  is  therefore  essentially  a  singular  idea.  \Vc  cannot  sayi  *the  equal* 
ities  of  the  three  parts  are  perfect,'  but  only:  *  the  equality,'  &c. 

5.  eurinltx]  WAMintTON:  *Ca6aiAtf*  foe  exatua  MertOimy.  STEBVimt  That 
is,  scntpuUmsness  or  captiimsnMk.   [For  the  pronunciation,  see  I,  ii,  4.]  . 

6.  moiety]  Steevens:  The  strict  sense  of  this  is  half,  one  of  ttvo  equal parts^ 
but  Sh.  commonly  u^es  it  for  anv  p,irt  or  liivision.  Thus,  i  Hen.  IV:  III,  i,  96:— 
•  Methinks  my  moiety  north  from  Uurton  here  In  quantity  cijuals  not  one  of  yours,* 
and  here  the  division  was  into  three  parts.  Wright:  It  may  be  in  the  present  pas> 
sage  the  word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  Gloucester  knew  any- 
thing of  Lc.ir's  intention  to  include  Cordelia  in  the  distribution  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  your  son]  l  or  Col  i  kiix.k's  tuie  remarks  on  Edmund,  see  Appendix,  p.  419. 
9.  brazed]  Compare  //.;///.  Ill,  iv,  37.  % 

I* 
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cradle  ere  she  had  a  husband  for  her  bed.    Do  you  smell 

a  fault?  15 

Kent.    I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of  it 
being  so  proper. 

Glou.  But  I  have  a  son,  sir,  by  order  of  law,  some  year 
elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my  account ;  though 
this  knave  came  something  saucily  into  the  world  before  he  20 
was  sent  for,  yet  was  his  mother  &ir ;  there  was  good  sport 
at  his  making,  and  die  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. — 
Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edith   No,  my  lord. 

Ghu,   My  lord  of  Kent   Remember  him  hereafter  as  25 
my  honourable  friend. 
JBdm,   My  services  to  jrour  lordship. 
JKitni,   I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 
Edm,  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

G/ou,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall  30 
again.   [Sennet  within^  The  king  is  commg. 


18.  a  ton,  sir]  Ff-t-,  Knt,  Dili.  Del. 
Sing.Dyce,Ktly.Sch.  Jlra/cm$tQ,Q^ 
sir,  a  JIM  Jen.  ct  cel. 

ytar^  yeares  Qj,  Han. 

19.  this\  this  it  Jen. 

thij, .. .account ;'\  Theob.  this,... 
account,  Qq,  Cap.  Ec.  this  .'...account,  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope.  tAiSt,..account.  Johns.  Jen. 

aa  «MiMMd^lybiM«ni«/F,F^-«-,Jeii. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  \Vh. 

iV»/o]  Q,Q,  to  Ff,  Kowe,  Toy^c, 
Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Knt,  Sdi.   in  i^)^. 

2\.  for,...fair\  Jen. /or,.. ./aire,  Qq, 
Ilan.  Warb.  Johns,  for  :^/airt,  Ff, 


Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  for;,^ 
fair:  Cap.  Ec.  \Vh. 

22.  tvhore<:ort\  horfon  F^. 

23.  noble  gentUmanJ^  Aobleman 
F,+. 

24.  Edm.]  Baft.  Qq  (and  thrangh. 

out). 

25,26.  My...friend.\  Two  linef,  the 
fint  ending  Kent .-  in  Ff + . 
29.  itservingl  your  deserwsg  Pope 

+  . 

31.  [Sennet  within]  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  ii. 
Tnimpets  sonnd,  within.  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns.  Jen.  Om.  QqFf. 


17.  proper]  Malone:  Comely,  handsome. 

18.  some  year}  Warburton:  Edmund  afterwards  [I,  i>,  5]  speaks  of 'some 
twdTe  or  fourteen  noonshines.'   Eocus :  Aljout  •  year.  [For  other  instances  of 

th«  ttia  of  some  before  singular  substantives  of  time,  see  Schmidt,  Ltx.  s.  v.] 
?o.  something]  For  instances  of  S9$tuthiiigt  used  adverbially,  like  'somewhat,' 

see  Aur.oTT,  §6S. 

30.  out]  EcCLEs :  This  circumstance  serves  to  account  foi  Edmund's  being  un« 
acquainted  wiA  so  distinguished  a  man  at  Lear's  court  as  Kent;  indeed,  for  their 

mutual  ij^norance  of  each  <  thcr.  Gloucester  appears  to  introduce  Edmund  to  Kent 
for  tlie  fir^t  time,  anil  i!i.-\t,  probably,  immediately  after  his  return,  either  from  travel 
or  serving  in  the  army.    £See  also  Colekidce's  note  on  Edmund  in  Appendix, 
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Stntut.  EiUtr  tm  heaHng  a  cvrmd^  KING  Lear,  Cornwall,  Aixamt, 
GoNBRiL,  Regan,  Cordbua,  am/'Attendanli. 

Liar,   Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy,  Glou-  32 

ccstcr. 

Glou.  I  shall,  my  lord.  \_Excii)it  Gloucester  and  Eduiund, 
Lear.    Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose. — 

Give  mc  the  map  there. — Know  that  we  have  divided  35 

In  three  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 


Sennet.3  Ff.  Sottod  a  Sennet,  Q, 

Sunday  a  Comet,  Q^. 
Enter  one  bearing  a  coronet, 
King.. .Attendants.]  Enter  King...AU 
tendanto.  Ff.  Enter  one  bearing  a  Cbi^ 
onct,  then  Lear,  then  the  Diikes  of 
Albany  and  Cornwell,  next  Gonorill, 
Regan,  Cordelia,  with  followers.  Qq. 

32.  Scene  II.   Pope -f,  Jen. 

the  lords']  my  Lords  Q(],  Jen. 
Gloucester'^  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

33.  lonl'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.  iSnjfv 
Q,.  /u^     et  oet. 


tExeunt...]  Cap.  Exit  FC  Om. 

Qq. 

34.  shall]  will  Qq,  Tld. 
fnrpose\  purpo/cs  Q  j,  Jen. 

35.  Gvot»Jktre^  7V«>a/M«rv/Qq, 
Cap.  Mai.  Ec.    Cive...here.  '^^\^. 

Know  that'\  Know  Qq,  Pope  +  , 
Jen.  Cam.  Wr. 

we  have]  we've  Dyce  U,  Httds.  ii« 

36.  /«]         F^,  Rowe. 

fasi\  first  Qq,  Warb.  Ora.  Pope, 

Han. 


p.  420.3    Wright  :  Edmund  has  been  seeking  his  fortune  abroad,  there  being  no 
career  for  him  at  home  in  ooMequence  of  his  illegitimate  birth. 
32.  Borgitndy]  Walker  (Vers.  p.  240)  says  that  the  prononciation  Bttrg^m 

(as  it  15  spelled  in  the  last  scene,  in  F,,  in  Hen.  r")  would  restore  harmony  to  this 
line.  But  Dvck,  in  a  note  on  2  Hen.  V'l :  I,  i,  7,  says  that  Sh.,  like  other  early  dram- 
atists, considered  himself  at  liberty  occasionally  to  disregard  the  laws  of  metre  in 
the  case  of  proper  names ;  e.g.x  Uank-veise  speech  in  RidL,  II:  II,  i,  284,  con- 
tains the  followii^  (bnnidahle  line:  *  Sir  John  Norbeny,  ^r  Robert  Wateiton,  and 
Francis  Quoint.*   [It  is  spelled  Borgoyen  in  Paston  Letters,  iii,  79,  ed.  Arbcr.] 

32.  Gloucester]  Walker  (  Vers.  236)  :  In  the  Folio  this  name  is  printed  GIhi- 
cester^  or  Glocester,  in  the  stage-directions  and  lilies  of  speeches ;  Closter,  sometimes 
ClemUr,  in  the  text;  in  either  case,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  speak  of  all  the 
plays  in  whidi  the  name  occurs;  the  dlstincticm  is  lesst  observed,  perhi^  in  Lear. 

33.  shall]  For  instances  of  the  use  of  <  shall'  in  the  sense  tl  I  tm  bammd  ^ 
and  lam  sure  to^  and  hence  often  used  in  the  replies  of  inferi<Ms  to  superiois,  see 
Abbott,  §315, 

darker]  Warbitrton:  That  is,  m«n  secret;  not  vuHreet^  eiUque.  J0RH8ON: 
That  is,  we  have  already  made  known  in  some  measure  our  desire  of  parting  the 

kingdom ;  wc  will  now  discover  what  has  not  been  told  before,  the  rexsons  by 
v.  :  ich  we  shall  regulate  the  partition.  This  interpretation  will  justify  or  palliate 
the  exordial  dialogue. 

36.  Csst]  EimAROS  {Can.  »/  Orit.  p.  91,  ed.  1765) :  That  is,  ddermhud  reselu- 
/ion;  first  of  the  Qq  must  here  signify  *  chief*  StauntoM:  *  Fast  intent,'  signify- 
ing  fixed,  settled  intent,  is,  like  •  4||irirr  purpose*  and  *c<mstttHt  will,'  peculiarly  In 
Shakespeare's  manner. 
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To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  a^e,  37 
Cdnferring  ihem  on  youni^er  strengths,  while  we 
Unburihen'd  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of  Cornwall, — 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  A!ban\-,  40 
We  have  this  huur  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
^  May  be  prevented  now.    The  princes,  Trance  and  Bur- 
gundy, 

Great  ri\  als  in  our  youngfcst  daughter's  love, 

Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn,  45 

.Xnrl  here  are  to  be  answcr'd. — Tell  me,  my  daughters. 

Since  now  we  will  divest  us  both  of  rule, 

Interest  of  tcrritor)',  cares  of  state, 

Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 

That  wc  our  largest  bounty  may  extend  5® 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge. — Goneril, 

37.  from  our  age\  of  our /l,tie  Qq.  44.  youHgest"]  yongeft  F,.  ymger  F,. 

38.  Conferriit!f\  Coti firming  ^i^.  youn^'er  F^F^+ . 

strengths,}  ytares,  Qq.  46.  Jill  me,  »ty}  Tell  my  F^F^.  Tell 

3S-43.  wlUte  w...now\  Om.  Qq.  me,  Pope+. 

42.  ^Un^lUers'^  C.ip.    Daughters  F,  47,  4S.  Since. ..stati\\  0\x\.  Qq. 
F,,  Rowe  +  .    Dait  'hter'sle^^,  4S.  carfi'\  and  cart^  \\.\w. 

43.  n(nu\  Om.  ilan.  51.  ll'hcre„.challenge.\  Where  merit 
May..,new.'\  One  line,  Coll.  ii.  doth  mtfi  ckalienge  it:  Qq,  Cap.  Steev. 
'Pi^   princes']    The  ttvo   !:;reat  Var. 

/'rin^w  Qq,  Coll.  iL    The  Prince  V^^.  S«»S2.  (74MwH/..j/Jrj/.]  One  line, Qq. 

40.  Albany*)  For  instances  of  potjrsyllabic  names  receiving  but  one  accent  at 
the  end  of  lines  ^ee  ABBOTT,  and  Bcc  also  'Goneril,*  line  51, and  'Cordelia* 

III,  i,  46,  and  elsewhere. 

41.  constant  will]  Joicnson:  Seems  a  confirmation  of  'fast  intent.' 

43.  FVanee  and  Burgundy]  Mobekly  :  King  Lear  lived,  as  the  chronicle  says, 
'   •  in  the  times  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah.*   In  III.  ii,  95,  Sh.  himself  jokes  at  this  ex- 

.    travaganl  antiquity ;  and  here  he  ap|)ears  to  imagine  Lear  as  king  in  the  rough  times 
following  Charlemagne,  wlien  France  and  Burgundy  had  hecome  separate  nations. 

47.  both]  Sec  ScilMiur  s  Lex.  s.  v.  for  other  in^-tanccs  of  •  both '  being  used  with 
more  than  two  nouns. 

51.  nature]  Strbi^bns:  That  is,  where  the  claim  of  merit  \*  tnperadded  to  that 
of  nature;  or  where  a  superior  degree  of  natural  filial  affection  is  joined  to  the 
claim  of  other  merit<:.  Croshy  if-pitome  of  Literature,  1 5  Mny,  1S79):  'With 
merit'  I  take  to  be  an  adverbial  phrase  equivalent  to  '  deservedly and  the  verb  to 
eAaUengtt  in  addition  to  its  sense  of  to  eontendt  or  we  vnth^  has  an  older  and  less 
common  meaning — via.,  io  mmke  title  to,  or  claim  eu  due.  Chaucer  thus  uses  it,  in  TTtt 
Frankehyne' s  Tale  [488,  ed.  Morris]  :  *  Nat  (hat  I  ekalenge  eny  thing  of  right  Of  vow, 
my  soverayn  lady,  but  youre  grace;'  and  Joye,  Expcsicion  0/ Daniel,  c.  3  (quoted  by 
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Our  cldcst-born,  speak  first.  5 2 

(li'i!.  Sir, 

I  love  you  more  than  word  can  wield  the  matter, 


S3.  •S/r,]  In  a  line  by  itself,  Johns. 
Dyce  5i,  \\'\\.  iliuls.  ii.  15ri^iiinin!^  line 
54,  QqFf  et  cct.    Erased  in  Coll,  (.MS.j 

S3i  54.  Sir,  /]  As  clodni;  line  53, 
Steev.  Mai.  Ec. 

Sir^  /...matter,']  I  love  you  sir. 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Sir,  I  do  love 


you  Fitr  more. .. mutter  :  love  you  Cap. 

34.  /  hK'e'\  I  do  IffVt  Qq,  Jen.  Qip. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var. 

word\  Ff.  Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Sch. 
vtordt  Qq  ct  cct. 

wield]  -iiri/d  Q,F,F,Fj.  jfieldCap. 
conj.  (V«r.  Read,  p.  20). 


Richardson),  •  God  oftentymes  by  clcre  examples  and  liodoly  dclyiierances  cha!en:;eth 
to  himself  the  glon-e  of  his  owne  name.'  In  our  own  poet,  too,  cf.  3  Hen.  VI : 
III,  iii,  86 :  '  all  her  perfections  challdtt^e  sovereignty ;'  IV,  vi,  6 :  '  Subjects  may 
ekalknge  nothini;  of  their  sovereigns ;'  IV,  viii,  48  These  graces  ckatUnge  grace;' 
■ad  I,  Hi,  188 :  *  So  mnch  I  ekalUnge  tliat  I  may  profess  due  to  the  Moor, 
my  lord* — /.  e.  claim  as  my  right.  Giving  then  this  meaning;  to  *  challenf^e,'  the 
passaj^e  may  be  properly  paraphrased,  '  where  your  natural  relation  tn,  and  love  for, 
me  claim  my  bounty,  by  deserving  it;  or,  in  other  words,  'that  1  may  extend  my 
largest  bounty  where  your  natural  affection  dturvutly  claims  U  as  due*  There  is  no 
coatenti<m  or  challenge  between  '  nature '  and  *  merit,'  in  which  the  king's  bounty  is 
to  be  the  prize;  he  offers  it  solely  to  •  nnture,'  claiming  IK  demanding  it  on  its  own 
deserts.  Ul-R:ci  (p.  443)  :  These  words  cannot  no-isibly  have  been  meant  seriously; 
for  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  they  contradict  the  fact-s  adduced,  Lear  himself 
does  not  act  in  accordance  with  them,  but  does  the  very  opposite.  .  .  .  Obviously, 
thereliare,  the  whole  demand,  was  but  a  freak  of  the  imagination,  which  Lear  did  not 
mean  to  take  into  serious  consideration,  but  which  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  mere- 
ly to  fill  up  the  tinie  til!  the  return  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  despatched  to  fetch 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  antl  the  king  of  France.  The  concealed  motive  of  this  freak, 
and  its  execution,  was  probably  Lear's  wish,— by  an  open  and  public  assurance  of 
his  daughters'  love  and  piety, — to  convince  himself  that  his  abdication  could  be 
of  no  danger  to  himself,  and  that  donln-;  ahotit  it'^  ppij^riety  were  unfounded. 
BUCKNILL  (p.  174):  That  the  trial  is  a  mere  trick  is  unquestionable;  but  is  not 
the  significance  of  this  fact  greater  than  Coleridge  suspected  ?  Docs  it  not  lead 
US  to  conclude  that  from  the  first  the  king's  mind  is  off  its  balance ;  that  the  parti* 
eion  of  his  kingdom,  involving  inevitable  feuds  and  wars,  is  the  first  act  of  his  devel* 
oping  in=^anity ;  and  that  the  manner  of  its  partition,  the  mock-trial  of  his  daughters' 
aftcction«,  and  its  tragical  denouement  is  the  second,  and  but  the  second,  act  of  bis 
madness. 

51.  Goneril]  Mobbrly:  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  <Gwenar,'  the 

British  form  of  Vener  (Venu^).  Regan  is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  'Rience,' 
in  the  No'y  Gniil;  •  reian  '  meaning  in  tlic  Cornish  'to  q;';vc  boiintroti>;ly.* 

53.  Sir]  Coi.LlK.R  [A'otfs,  Sec,  p.  449):  This  i<  c!i  \rly  re  lumliiit,  and  Regan 
soon  afterwards  commences  her  speech  without  it.  It  is  erased  in  the  (MS.). 
Walkbr  {Crii.  iii,  275)  suggests,  but  thinks  it  sounds  very  harsh  as  one  line:  *Our 
cldcst-born,  speak  first  Sir,  I  do  love  you  more,*  &c.  MOBSRLY,  who  follows  the 
QqFf  in  arrangement,  says  that  'Sir'  is  hypcrmetric,  and  represents  the  time  taken 
on  the  stage  for  a  deep  reverence.   Schmidt  {Zur  7'extiritii)  thinks  that  exple- 
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Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty,  55 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare, 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour, 
As  much  as  child  e'er  loved  or  fiither  found ; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner^pf  so  much  I  love  you.  60 
Cor,   \Adde\  What  shall  Cordelia  speak  ?  Love,  and  be 
silent 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 


55.  <7M</]  cr  Qq.  58.  found'\  friend  Qq. 

58.  much  af\  much  a  Qq.  6l.  [A^^idc]  Pope.    Om.  QqFf. 

rVrj  Kowe.  irtV^^.  ^rrQqF,  J/f<;X' /J  Ff,  Rowc,  Km,  Coll.  Del. 

Fg.  ^''tQq*         Pope  «t  cel. 

lives  like  this  are  in  a  large  measure  interpoLitions  of  the  actors.  Even  at  this 
day,  he  .'•ays.  Englishmen  are  fond  of  iutroducint;  what  they  are  about  to  say  with 
such  little  word>,  which,  like  tuning-forks,  give  the  key  in  which  tfaejr  intend  to 
■peak. 

54.  word]  KNinHT  and  Dri  ll's  fed.  i)  adopt  '.vord  of  Ff,  and  the  litter  ju>iti.  ' 
fies  it  by  rdcrcnce  to  III,  ii,  Si,  'more  in  word  than  matter;'  the  note,  however,  is 
omitted  in  his  second  edition.  Dyce  in  both  of  his  eds.  ascribes  word  to  Collier's 
first  ed.  It  is  not  so  in  niy  copy  of  that  ed.  The  repetition  of  the  tame  phrase  in 
the  same  play  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  authority,  I  should  think,  for  adhering  to  '  word 
of  the  Ff,  although,  to  be  sure,  a  taint  of  spuriousness  attache?  to  the  lines  in  III, 
ii,  80.  Under  any  circumstaDce-s, '  word  '  is,  to  me,  more  truly  Shakespearian  than 
words.  Ed. 

55.  tpnce]  Wright:  The  limits  withhi  which  motion  is  possible.  Cbmpere »/. 

and  Chop.  I,  i.  34.  '  Rather,*  says  Schmidt  {ad  /or.),  'is  "space,"  space  in  gen- 
eral, the  realm  of  external  appearances,  the  world ;  •*  eyesight "  is  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  it;  "liberty  "  the  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  The  lack  of  natural  filial'  affec- 
tion could  not  be  more  clearly  manifested  than  in  sudi  exaggerations.  Ryan's 
*'  square  of  sense,"  line  73,  aflbrds  a  oommentaiy  on  these  words  of  Gonenl.' 

60.  so  muchj  JOHWSON :  Beyond  all  assignable  quantity  ;  I  love  you  beyond  limits, 
and  cann-.t  say  it  is  so  much,  for  how  much  soever  I  «^hould  name,  it  would  yet  he 
more.  Wright;  Beyond  all  these  comparisons  by  which  Goncril  sought  to  measure 
her  love.  Schmidt  {adloe^  thinks  the  phrase  would  have  been  dear  at  once  had 
the  old  editions  only  used  quotation-marks  t  'beyond  all  manner  of  **  so  much"  I 
love  you.' 

61.  speak]  Apart  from  authority,  the  choice  of  readings  here  seems  to  me  to 
depend  on  whether  we  take  *Love'  and  'be  silent'  as  infinitives  or  imperatives. 
If  they  are  infinitives,  we  should  read  *do*  trith  the  Qq,  but  if  imperatives,  we 

should  follow  the  Ff.  I  think  they  are  imperatives,  and  I  am  supported  l>y  ScilMIDT 

{Zur  Tcxtfcritik,  p.  12).  Moreover,  Knight  pronounces  do  of  the  Qq  fee! ile,  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  force  of  the  answer:  *  Love,  and  be  silent.'  Whitk  and  DvcE, 
on  the  other  band,  assert  that  the  answer  plainly  shows  that  the  Qq  are  right  and  the 
Ff  wrong. 
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With  shadow)'  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  widc-skirtcd  meads, 
Wc  make  thee  lady.    To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  ue.iic^t  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall? 

Ri<^.    I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize -me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short :  that  I  profess 


6s 


70 


63.  shaiicnv}'']  shady  Qq. 

63,  64.  and  wUh...rivei s'\  Om.  Qtj. 

63.  €hampains\   Champions  ^,^■3^*41 

64.  widesUrted'^  wkiU-^kirtedSdwk- 
dale. 

65.  tktttady\  the  Lady  F^. 
A^any's^  AicainesQ^.  Albania 

QJP,F,.    A/baenids  Albanie'i 
isjuf]  ijfues  Ff,  Knt,  Sch. 

67.  -uiife  o/]  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Coll.  Djfce  ii, 
Wh.  Sch.   wi/f  to  Q,Q,  et  cet. 

Cornwall?}  Ff.  Rowc,  Knt.Dyce 
i,  Sdi.  Cornwtll,  fptake  I  Q,.  Corn- 
waU^  fpemke.  Q,.  ComwaUf  Sptak, 
Pope  et  cet. 

68.  /  ajw]  Sir  J  am  Qq,  Jen.  Wh. 
Pm  Pope+.  Sir^  Pm  Dyce  ii  (with 
5ijr  in  a  leparate  line). 


6S.  that  set/  metal}  that  fflfe-mcttle 
F,F,.  that  /elf-metal  F  F^.  the  /el/e 
fame  mettaUQ^.   the /tlfe-fame  mettall 

at  my  sitter]  that  my  JiJUr  is  Qq» 

Jen. 

69.  vtorth.    /n.^heart}  worth,  fit 

,..hfart,  Ff.  7co>-t'i  iH.„heert,  Q<|. 
worth,  iit...hfart.  TheQb.+.  worth,  tl» 
...heart  Tyrwhitt. 

70-72.  /  fnd...Joys]  Two  lines,  the 
fint  ending  short,  Qq. 

71*  monies:  too  short}  camf  Jhort  Qq. 

short:]  Theob.  Jhort,  QqFf, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  C61t.  Del.  Wh.  Mob. 
Sch.  short,—Sltcy.  £c.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 
Dyce,  Sta. 

that}  in  that  Ktly. 


63.  champains]  Wright:  Plains.  Compare  Deut.  xi.  30  (ed.  161 1):  *the 
Caaaaottes,  which  dwell  in  the  champion  ouer  against  Gilgal.*   In  Ezekiel  xxxviL 

2,  the  marginal  note  to  'valley'  is  'or,  champian.'  Sec  T-vflfth  Ni^ht,  II,  v,  174, 
where  it  is  spelt  '  champian  '  in  the  Ff :  '  Daylight  and  cliampian  discovers  not  more.' 
In  Floriu  we  find,  '  Campagna,  a  field  or  a  champainc.' 

67.  Dvcs  t  F,  omits  *  Speak but  Lear  has  concluded  his  address  to  Goneril  with  $  ^ 
*  speak  first  ;*  and  he  afterwards  finishes  that  to  Cordelia  with  '  speak.' 

68.  self]  Compare  'self  mate  and  mate,'  IV,  iii,  34;  and  for  many  other  In* 
stances  of  the  use  of  this  word,  meaning  same,  see  SciiMurr's  Lex.  ' 

69.  worth]  Theobald:  Mr.  Bishop  prescribed  the  pointing  of  this  passage  as 
I  have  regulated  it  in  the  text.  [See  Text*notes.]  R^an  would  say  diat  in  the 
truth  of  her  heart  and  affection  she  equals  the  worth  of  her  sister.  Without  this 
dumge  in  the  pointing,  she  m.akes  a  boast  of  herself  without  any  cause  assij^ncd. 
Tyrwhitt  paraphrases  his  punctuation:  *  And  so  vtay  you  prize  me  at  her  worth,  <;/ 
in  my  true  heart  I  find,  that  she  names,*  &c.  Masu.n  (p.  33S) :  I  believe  we  should 
read :  *  prise  yeu  at  her  worth i.  e.  set  the  same  high  value  on  you  that  she  does. 

70.  deed  of  love]  Ecclks:  Describes  that  kind  of  agency  by  which  my  own 
love  operates, — the  same  effects  of  which  it  is  productive.  Delius  :  The  formal, 
legal  definiiioo  of  love.   Wright  :  That  is,  exactly  describes  my  love. 
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Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys  72 
Which  tile  most  precious  square  of  sense  professes, 

73.  squan-^  spirit  Hm.  73.  professes\  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.  pcf- 

sfuart  0fsemt\  quiMessenee  BuU  Qq  cet. 

locb. 

71.  too  short]  MonERLY  [see  Text'notes] :  This  means  simply  M«rr.  Compare 

Homer's  or  ro  luv  a'/'/o  T6(sm>  polvi^  fjv, — wliere  reir.  ]  is  in  the  s  imc  way  stipcrnuoii';. 

71.  that]  For  ///  that  or  for  th<tt,  sec  Aiiuorr,  §  2S4  ;  JJam.  I,  iij  2;  II,  ii,  153 ; 
A/aci.  Ill,  ii,  32.  See  also  White's  note  on  I,  i,  167. 

73.  MioaK  of  aente]  Warburton  thinks  this  refers  to  the  four  nobler  senses, 
tight,  hfiiritit^',  taste,  and  smell,  but  JoHNSON  thinks  it  may  mean  only  compass,  com- 
prehnvix  ti.  EDWARDS  {Canons  of  Crit.  p.  170):  The  full  complement  of  all  the 
seniles.  HoLT  {^An  Attempte,  Sec,  1749;  I'refacc,  p.  v)  :  Sh.  evidently  intem'.s  tn 
describe  the  utmost  perfection  of  sense  (alluding  to  the  Pythagorean  I'cnet,  which 
held  a  square  to  be  the  most  perfect  figure).  Capell  :  *  Not  only  the  extraraganoe 
of  these  sisters'  professions,  but  the  words  they  are  drc^sM  in  paint  their  hearts  to 
j  cifection.  In  Retjan's  we  have  "  felicitate,'"  nti  affected  expression,  and  before  it  a 
line  that's  all  aflctiation;  the  governing  phrase  in  it  is  liorrow'd  (as  thinks  the  edi- 
tor) from  some  fantastical  position  of  the  rosycrucians  or  cabalists,  who  use  it  in  the 
sense  the  **CanMU**  have  pat  on  it,  for — *Mhe  complement  of  all  the  senses.*" 
Mr.  Smith  (ap.  Grey's  Aairst  &c.,  1754.  ii.  102)  think<:  that  •  sense '  should  be  sems^, 
because  there  were  two  squares  referred  to  by  (loneril ;  '  the  fir>t  was  eye-sight,  space, 
liberty,  and  wiiat  could  be  value<l  rich  and  rare ;'  '  the  aecund  square  is  grace,  beallb, 
beauty,  honour.*  *  But  then  Goneril  says  she  loves  the  king  no  less  than  these,  and 
consequently  she  loves  these  as  much  as  she  does  the  king.  And  this  is  the  point 
in  which  Regan  says  s5:e  falls  shoi'  f  her.  The  second  s(]uarc  is  of  the  superla* 
tive  kind  of  j<iys,  and  Regan  professes  herself  an  enemy  to  tlirce  of  the  joys,  viz. 
health,  beauty,  and  lionotir ;  which  arc,  uf  all  the  other  joys,  the  most  precious:  square 
of  sense  (/.  4*.  sense's  joys)  possesses;  and  declares  that  his  dear  Highness*  love  is 
the  only  joy  of  the  tf  stare  which  she  values.  In  this  it  is  plain  that  she  outdoes  her 
f-istcr  Goneril.'  [I  think  that  is  worth  transcril>ing  as  a  curiosity. — Ed.]  C0LLIF.R 
(.Vi'/fs,  Sec,  p.  449)  :  The  (MS.)  gives  ^sphere  of  sense,'  which  cx  ictly  c  nvcys  the 
meaning  of  F.dward's  explanation.  Regan  loved  her  father  beyond  all  other  joys  in 
the  round,  or  sphere^  of  sense.  Singrr  reads  sphere,  and  prefixes  spacious  instead 
of  *  precious.'  Of  both  these  emendations,  BiackwoMts  Maga.  (Oct.  1S53)  says  that 
they  arc  good  as  rtio  f>-rnizations  of  Sh.,  but  that  tVie  old  text  iS  quite  intelligible} 
'square'  means  compass,  area  [by  which  definition  tlic  present  editor  cannot  see 
tljat  any  progress  is  gained].  White  {Sh.  Scholar,  p.  423J,  while  discardmg  sphere 
for 'square,'  thinks  Singer's  spacious  is  more  plausible,  and  proposes,  if  change  be 
made,  *  spacious  square,'  but  finds  *  the  original  text  comprehensible,  with  a  smack 
of  Sh.  in  it.'  But  by  the  time  Wiiitk  [luhltshed  his  cd.  in  l86l,  the  orif;ina!  text 
had  lieconK*  'very  nhscure'  to  him,  although  he  was  '  ly  no  means  confulent  lliat  it 
is  corrupt,'  adding  tha'  '  it  seems  to  mean  the  entire  domain  of  sensation.'  As  he 
does  not  in  his  ed.  repeat  hu  emendation,  *  spacious  square,'  it  is  to  l>e  presumed  he 
withdrew  it.  Keiohtley  estimated  it  more  highly;  he  adopted  it.  Bailey  (ii, 
88)  has  *  not  much  doubt '  that  Sh.  wrote  •  ]>rcci"us  Irc^mn  e  of  scn'^e.'  because  •  pre- 
cious treasure '  occurs  in  Kom.  and  Jul.,  I,  i,  239.   Objections  to  this  emendaiiun 
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And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  \  our  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  [.  /.s^/^  ]  Then  poor  Cordelia  I 

And  yet  not  so,  since  I  am  sure  my  love's 
More  ponderous  than  my  tongue. 


75 


74,  75.  AnJ„.kve\  One  line,  Qq. 

74.  alonf'\  all  one  Q^. 

75.  [A-Mtlc]  Pope.    Om.  Q'lFf. 

75>  77-  7>4^^«.../an'j7*^.]  Two  lines,  the 
6iit  endingy«r/,  in  Qq. 
75.  Cordelid\  Cord.  Q.. 


76.  /nv'j]  Q,Fr.   teua  Q,. 

^^.  pontic- rous]  Ff  +  ,  Jen,  Ec.  Knt, 
Del.  Cnm.  Sch.  r/c^r  Qq  et  cet. 
teous  Cull.  (MS.). 

«t/  /Mrjwr]  ikar  i»Hgi$t  Warh. 


on  the  score  of  metre  there  can  be  none,  says  Bailey,  because  treasure  is  '  on  occA'. 
sion  condcn-ial)Ie  into  a  monosyllnhle.'  HUDSON:  That  h,  fulness  or  totcl/A  0/  sfH- 
tibility  or  capacity  of  joy ;  so  that  the  meaniiif^  scjms  to  Ijc  :  Which  the  finest  sus- 
ceptibility, or  the  highc!>t  capacity  of  happiacsa,  can  gr.isp  or  take  in.  WRitiur : 
That  U,  which  the  most  delicately  sensitive  part  of  my  nature  is  capable  of  enjoy* 
il^  MOBULY:  'The  choicest  estimate  of  sense,'  as  in  Tro.  and  Cres.  V,  ii,  13a, 
•to  square  the  general  sex  By  Cres^d's  luK-.'  This  <lcfiiiiiion  by  Mulieily,  ScilMiDT 
[^Zur  'lejcikriiiJifp.  12)  thinks  is  tlie  only  one  that  ai>proaches  the  truth.  He  liimsclf 
says,  the  phrase  in  quc&tioa  means  the  '  choicest  symmetry  of  reason,  the  most  nor- 
mal and  intelligent  mode  of  thinking.'  Regan's  love  is  so  great  that  she  will  know 
Bathing  of  all  joys,  which  even  a  pattern  of  reason  professes  u<  1  -  i  >ys,  such  ns, 
'eye  sight,  space,  liberty,  life,  grace,  health,  l>eauty,  and  honour,'  which  bad  juM 
been  extolled  by  her  pattern  sister. 

73.  profeaaes]  Schmidt  {Zur  Textkritik,^.  13):  To  object  to  a  word  because 
it  occurs  twice  within  two  lines,  appears  to  be,  in  the  interpreution  of  Sh.,  a  custom 
as  ill-grounded  as  it  is  widespread,  bat  from  which,  at  all  events,  the  poet  himself 
w:\s  free.  [Whatever  meaning  or  no-meaning  we  may  attach  to  'square  of  sense,'  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Regan  refers  to  the  juys  which  that  'square'  'professes'  to 
Itestow ;  I  therefore  follow  the  Ff. — £0.] 

74.  felicitate]  Wright:  That  b,  made  happy.  For  instances  of  participle 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin  participles  in  -a(us,  compare  '  consecrate '  ( Tit. 
And.  I,  i,  14),  'articulate'  (l  I/en.  JV:  V,  i,  72),  ' suffocate '  ( 'fro.  an,i  Ctrs.  I,  iii, 
125),  'create*  {Afiii.  N.  D.  V,  i,  412).  Abuott  (§342)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  clias  of  words,  being  derived  directly  from  the  Liatin,  stands  on  a  different 
footing  to  those  verbs  ending  in  -ie^  •/,  and  -a/,  which  because  of  their  already  re- 
Hcmbling  participles  in  their  terminations,  do  not  add  W  in  the  participle.  See 
WaLKKR  [Crit.  ii,         ;  Mach.  Ill,  vi,  38;  Ham.  I,  ii,  20. 

77.  ponderousj  Wjiiiii:  *  More  ponderous'  of  the  Ff  may  posiibly  be  a  mis- 
print for '  more preeUut*  Wright  thinks  it  *has  the  appearance  of  being  a  player's 
correction  to  avoid  a  piece  of  im^^nary  bad  grammar ;'  bvt  I  do  not  think  we  should 
desert  a  JwriW  Icdio  but  for  a  reason  'more  ponderous'  than  this.  Schmidt  f.7</ 
loc.)  says,  wilh  shrewdness,  '  Li.;ht  w.as  the  usual  term  applied  to  a  wanton,  friv- 
olous, aiid  fickle  love;  "  light  o'  love  "  was  a  proverbial  expression.  But  the  oppo- 
site of  this,  heavy t  could  not  be  here  employed,  because  that  means  nniformly,  in  a 
moral  sense,  melancholy,  sad;  nor  is  weighty  any  better;  therefore  5h.  chose  **poB 
derails." '  • 
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Lear.    To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure,  80 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  our  last  and  least,  to  whose  young  love 

81.  eonferr*if\  eonfimed  Q  i,  Steev.  KUf,  Huds.  Coll.  Hi.   tkt  laji,  not  Qq 
Var.  «t  cet, 

A'cw']  />uf  nff7v  Qf].  S2.  least,.. Jove']  U.ijl  ;  ...love,YL  hajl 

82.  our  last  and}  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt,  in  our  deere  love,  Qq,  Cap.    least;  in 
Coll.  1,  Del.  i.  Sing.  Wh.  Sch.  cmr  latft  wiMfymttg  lovt  Han. 
not  Pope +  ,  Jen.  Dyce  ii,  Sta.  Del.  ii,  to\  in  Qoincy  (MS.)- 

8a  validi^]  For  instaneet  of  •validity/  meantng  va/ne,  lee  Schmidt's  Lex. 

s.  v;  see  also  //am.  Ill,  ii.  179. 

82.  last  and  least]  In  his  /J/e  of  Shakespeare  (Vnr.  '21,  vol.  ii,  pp.  276-27SI, 
MaLONE  gives  many  instances  to  prove  that  last  not  least  was  a  formula  common  m 
Shaketpeare's  time,  and  is  always  applied  to  a  penon  highly  valued  by  the  speaker. 
Stebvens  refers  to  Kinn^  Leir^s  reply  to  Munford  in  the  dd  ante*$hakespearian 
play.    [See  Appendix,  p.  401.]    Mai  one  adds  from  751/  Spanish  Tragedy,  written 
l>efore  1593:  '  The  third  and  last,  not  least,  in  our  account,'    Dyce  pronounces  tlic 
*\  I         reading  of  Ff,  •  last  and  least,'  a  flagrant  error;  and  Staunton  says  it  can  scarcely 
'         '        be  doubted  that  it  is  a  misprint,  and  to  the  examples  already  given  and  referred  to, 
adds  the  following:  'The  last,  not  least,  of  these  bntve  teethien '-^-Fede^s  Fofy- 
^  kymnia.    •  Though  I  speak  last,  my  lord,  I  am  not  least' — Middleton's  Mayor  of 

Queotboroui^h  I,  iii.    And  'my  last  is,  and  not  least,' — Beau.  &  Fl.,  Mo/:sieur 
»*  Thomas  III,  i.    WlIlTE  [see  Text-notes]  :  Tlainly  this  passage  wxs  rewritten  before 

^  /  ^•the  Folio  was  printed.   The  last  part  of  line  82,  as  it  appears  in  the  Qq,  shows  that 
^     *  |}^e  figuratiTe  allusion  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  could  have 
» V»  *   formed  no  part  of  the  pa^>in.;e  when  that  text  was  printed.    And  in  the  rewriting 

*  y     •     there  was  a  happy  cliant^e  made  ftum  the  commonplace  of  'last  not  least,'  to  an 

allusion  to  the  personal  trails  and  family  position  of  Cordelia.  The  imprecision  pro- 
duced by  all  the  passages  in  which  she  appears  or  is  referred  to  is,  that  she  was  her 

*  father's  little  pet,  while  her  sisters  were  big,  bold,  brazen  beauties.    Afterwards,  in 

*  v    '  this  vcrj'  scene,  Lear  says  of  her  to  Burj^undy;  *If  aught  within  that  little  seeming 
J  substance,  or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  pieced^  &c.    When  she  is  dead,  too,  her 

father,  although  an  infirm  old  man,  'fourscore  and  upward,'  carries  her  body  in  bis 
arms.  Cordelia  was  evidently  the  least,  as  well  as  the  youngest  and  best  beloved, 
of  the  old  king's  daughters ;  and  therefore  he  says  to  her,  *  Now  our  joy,  what  can 
von  say  to  ju-^tify  my  intention  of  giving  you  the  richest  third  of  the  kingdom, 
although  you  are  the  younyt-^t  bom  and  the  least  royal  in  your  presence?'  The 
poet's  every  touch  upon  the  figure  of  Cbrddia  paints  her  as,  with  all  her  firmness  of 
character,  a  creature  to  nestle  in  a  man's  bosom,— her  father's  or  her  husband's, — 
and  to  be  chnished  almost  like  a  little  child;  and  this  happy  afterthought  brings  the 
picture  into  perfect  keeping,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  drama  impresses 
upon  the  mind  a  characteristic  trait  of  a  personage  who  plays  an  important  part  in 
it,  although  she  is  little  seen.  Hudson:  I  find  it  not  easy  to  stand  out  against 
White's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Ff ;  still,  the  phrase  *  though  last,  net  lea$,*  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  so  much  a  favorite  with  the  poet,  and  withal  so  good  in  itself. 
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The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy  83 
Strive  to  be  interess'd,  what  can  you  say  to  draw 

83,84.  Tke„,.jMUre^d"^  Om.  Qq»  84,85.  IFAir...4fiM/!m/]  One  line,  Qq» 

Cap.  Cap. 

84.  interest' d'\  Jen.  intereft  Ff,  Sch.  84.  can  you  jav]  say  you  Pope+. 

inl'teit  P<)})e.     Jnt' nsi  d  'Vvm^Ak  ^-  .  <//-<7ri']  win  Q  j,  ('aji.  Jen. 

that  I  fed  constnUned  to  read  with  the  nu^rity  of  the  editon.  SCBiaDT  (Ziir 
Ttxtkritik  da  King  Lear,  \>.  131,  In  following  out  his  theory  that  in  the  Qq  we 
have  merely  a  corrupt  text  taken  down  from  the  stairc  representation,  repudiates  the 
*  last,  not  least,'  here,  and  shrewdly  suggests  that  since  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  jfid. 
Cms.  Ill,  i,  189,  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Antony  in  that  play  also  acted  Lear, 
and  the  phrase  once  learned  hy  heart  was  repeated  bjr  him  in  Leetr^  where  it  doe*  not 
belong.  '  But  let  one  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Lear,  and  there  will  he  felt  in  this 
*•  last  and  least  "  a  tender  touch  of  Nature.  Our  unser  Letztes  und  KleinstLS  L,'ivcs  the 
meaning  certainly,  but  not  quite  wholly ;  "  least "  means  llie  youngest  child,  because 
there  had  been  less  of  formal  ado  made  over  her,  because  in  many  a  ffite  and  state 
occasion,  in  which  the  elder  sisters  took  part,  she  had  not  had  any  share,  and  yet 
wxs  the  joy  and  "object"  of  her  father,  as  the  youngest  child  is  always  the  f:Avorite 
of  the  father,  the  eldest  of  the  mother.'  [If  Hudson  finds  it  not  easy  to  stand  out 
against  White's  argument,  I  find  it  impossible.  White  is  at  his  happiest  in  detecting 
sofatle,  delicate  toudics,  and  when,  as  in  this  instance,  he  is  in  accord  with  the  FoUo, 
I  yield  at  once,  and  will  merely  add  that  if  Malone  and  Staunton  can  prove  that 
•last,  not  lea?.t,'  was  a  hackneyed  phrase  in  Shakespeare's  time,  it  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  here.  Its  very  opposition  to  the  common  use 
and  wont  makes  it  emphatic.— Ed.] 

8j.  milk]  EocLKS  t  The  pBstnres  of  Bnignndy,  the  eflTect  for  the  cause.  Mobke* 
LY:  In  ascribing  vines  to  France,  and  not  to  Burgundy,  Sh,  may  have  thought  of 
the  pastoral  countries  of  Southern  Belgium  as  forming  part  of  Burgundy  (as  they 
did  till  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  1477),  otherwise  we  should  not  understand 
the  dbtinction;  as  in  the  French  Burgundy  wine-growing  was  of  very  old  standing; 
the  arms  of  Dijon  and  Beatine  have  a  vine  upon  them,  and  a  great  insurrection  of 
vine-dressers  took  place  there  in  1630. — Michelet,  ///>/.  de  Frauce,  ii,  303. 

84,  interess'd]  Steevens  :  So  in  the  Preface  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  :  ' — there 
is  scarce  any  of  the  nobilitie  or  gentry  of  this  land,  but  he  is  in  some  way  or  other 
by  his  blood  interessed  therein.*  Again  in  Jonson's  Sefanus  III,  i :  *  The  dear  re- 
public,  our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority  are  interess'd  therein.'  Wright:  For 
the  form  of  the  word,  see  Cotgrave  (Fr.  Diet.)  :  '  Interess6  . .  .  Interessed,  or  touched 
in;  dishonoured,  hurt,  or  hindeced  by,'  &c.  See  also  Massinger,  The  Duke  of  Milaiiy 
I,  i :  *  The  wars  so  long  continued  between  The  emperor  Charles,  and  Francis  the 
Frendi  king.  Have  interess'd  in  cither's  cause  the  most  Of  the  Italian  princes.'  And 
Florio  (Ital.  Diet.) :  *fotereBsar^  to  interesse,  to  touch  or  concerne  a  roans  maine 
state  or  fee-simple,  to  concerne  a  mans  reputation ;'  and  '  Intcrcssato,  interessed, 
touched  instate,  in  honour  or  reputation.'  Again  in  Minsheu  (Span.  Diet.):  *In- 
teressado,  m.  interessed,  haaing  right  in.*  For  other  instances  of  verbs  of  whidi 
the  paitidpial  form  has  become  a  new  verb,  compare  'graff,*  <hoise,*  which  appear 
in  modem  speech  as  'graft,'  'hoist.'  Schmidt  maintains  that  'interest'  of  the  Ff 
is  the  contracted  p-ost  paruciple  interesffJ,  f urncd  on  the  analogy  of  'felicitate,'  line 
73,  &c.,  and  that  there  is  no  such  verb     interesse  or  interest  in  Sh. 
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A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?    Speak.  85 
Cor.    Nothing,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Nothing? 
Cor.  Notliing. 

Lear.    Nothin;^  will  come  of  nothing.    Speak  again. 

Cor.    Unha})py  that  1  am,  I  cannot  heave  90 
My  heart  into  my  mouth.    I  love  \-our  majesty' 
According  to  my  bond ;  no  more  nor  less. 

85.  opHlenf^  opiltnt  F,.  89.  Nolhing  wilf]  Nim,  notkimf  em 
j-our]  your  two  Cap.                         Qq.    Nothing  can  Cap.  Jen. 

.VAv;^]  Om.  <^<1.  Cap.  90-92.  6^w//<7//>j'...A'jj.]  Prose,  Qq. 

87,  bii.  Lear.  !\'othing  f     Cor.  No*  90.  heave^  have  (^^' ^ ^. 

tking.'\  Om.  Qq.  Lear,  ffoml  Cor.        92.  no  mori\  Ft+t  Knt*  Sch.  nor 

Nothing.  Cap.  more  Qq  ct  cet. 

86.  Nothing]  CbLEKlDCE:  There  U  something  of  dugtist  at  the  mthless  hypoc« 

risy  of  her  sUtcrs,  and  some  little  faulty  admixture  of  pride  and  .sullenness  in  Cor- 
delia's 'Nothing;'  and  her  tone  is  well  contrived,  imiccd,  to  lessen  the  glaring 
alisurdity  of  Lear's  conduct,  but  answers  the  yet  more  important  purpose  of  forcing 
away  the  attention  from  the  niusery-tale  the  moment  it  has  served  its  end,  that  of 
supplying  the  canvas  for  the  picture.  This  is  also  materially  furthered  by  Kent's 
oppwition,  which  disphiys  Lear's  moral  incapability  of  resigning  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  very  act  of  i]i-,posing  of  it,    Kent  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  perfect  goodness 
in  all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  yet  the  most  individualized.    There  is  an  extra- 
ordinary Cham  ta  hb  bluntness,  whidk  ts  that  only  of  a  noUenan,  arising  from  a 
^  contempt  of  overstrained  courte^,  and  combined  with  easy  placability  where  good- 
^^ness  of  heart  is  apparent.    His  passtonate  affection  for,  and  Edelity  to,  Lear  act  on 
our  fccliii<;s  in  Lear's  own  favour;  virtue  seems  to  be  in  company  with  him. 
91.  majesty]  A  dissy  llable.   See  A/aci.  Ill,iv,  2;  Walkkr,  Fers.  174;  Abbott, 

93.  W.  W.  Lloyd  :  The  crudity  of  manners  expressed  in  Lear's  solicitation  of 

flattery  has  its  natural  counteqiart  in  the  almost  sullen  and  repulsive  tone  of  the 
virtue  which  preserves  Cordelia  from  the  degradation  he  would  tempt  her  lo.  The 
progress  of  the  story  required  a  reply  that  should  provoke  the  indignation  of  her 
father,  and  yet  not  cause  her  to  forfeit  our  esteem.  ....  Moreover,  Sh.,  it  appears 
to  me,  designed  to  convey,  by  the  very  terms  and  rhythm  of  the  speeches  of  Cor- 
delia, an  impression  that  her  speech  was  usually  reserved  and  low  and  laconic,  and 
thus  that  the  very  faculty  was  forcis^n  to  her  that  nii^dit  have  enabled  her  to  effect 
tlie  same  result  fur  her  own  dignity  with  milder  method.  Certain  it  is,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently declared  in  the  sequel  of  the  scene,  that  she  took  too  little  thought  for  the 
fact  that  her  dbinheriting  was  a  greater  misfortune  to  her  father  than  to  herself,  and 
that  to  prevent  it  for  his  sake  were  worth  incurring  some  misconstruction ;  this 
thought  necessarily  arises  from  tlie  terms  in  which  she  commends  In  r  f  iihcr,  whose 
weakness  she  had  not  had  the  sktll  to  humour  honorably,  to  the  si.->ici.-^,  wiiose  natures 
she  knows  too  well  not  to  foresee  th«r  course,  even  without  the  iuitation  which 
the  same  weakness  was  sure  to  give  occasion  and  welcome  pretext  for.  This,  then, 
b  the  incongruity  of  the  social  state  on  which  the  tragic  action  of  the  play  depends; 
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Lear.    How,  how,  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech  a  little,  93 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 

YoQ  have  be;jot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me ;  I  95 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit, 

93.  Hcn^  how,  Cordelia  f'\  Cot  to^goe       Ktly,  Sch.    //  Qq  et  cet. 

/0,  Q,,  Cap.  Q,.  95i  96* /x:/^/*]  One  line  in  QqFf, 

mend'\  mend  vie  Cap.  Rovve. 

94.  jw]  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Dyce  i,         96.  //]  /r 

and  wben  Lear  enters  mad  in  the  last  scene,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms,  we  have 
bat  the  fulfilment  for  either  of  the  fate  they  equally  provoked;  we  behold  the  com- 
mon catastrophe  of  afToction  too  muc!i  'jiiilific  1  by  unreasonable  anj;cr  on  one  si<le, 
and  unacoommodatin^'  ri:^our  on  the  other.    RaPP  {Finlrliuu.^  ::ur  Uc/'crs^/ztoi:^, 
Stuttgart,  1S43):  The  eider  sisters  are  vulgar,  seltish  natures;  Cordelia  is  not  so 
vulgar,  althuui^l)  ;>ossessed  of  a  pride  and  obstinacy  not  unusual.  When  Diogenes 
marched  up  and  down  in  the  brilliant  rooms  of  Plato,  sajring :  '  I  tread  upon  the 
pride  of  Plato/  •Yc'^,'  replied  Plato,  'with  (greater  pride'    Tliat  is  ju^t  the  case 
with  Cordelia.    She  is  ])roud  of  beinjj  in  tlie  rir^ht,  in  contra'-t  witlx  her  vulvar  si-.- 
tere,  and  this  feeling  she  opposes  to  her  sisters  and  to  her  old  father.    The  wcall 
old  father  has  a  right  to  a  few  flattering  expressions  firom  a  loving  child,  becausd 
he  needs  them.   She  offers  htm,  on  the  contrary,  what  he  cannot  bear,  the  truth.  A\ 
w  m.-in,  %vh  j-e  nature  is  love,  and  who  is  straitlaced  for  truth,  is  a  doubly  perverted  j 
creature.    Truth  and  Love  arc  completely  antipodal;  what  else  is  love  for  an  indi- 
vidual but  the  taking  of  a  finite  object  for  .m  infinite,  and  worshipping  it  as  such? 
Thus,  love  is  essentially  a  lie,  not  a  truth,  and  Cordelia  misbehaves  like  her  sisters, 
only  in  a  different  way,  by  egoism  and  lovelcssness.   One  for  whom  she  cannot  tell 
a  little  lie,  she  docs  not  love  as  she  shoul  l.    On  this  fine  ground,  which  the  poetluB 
laid  very  close  to  us,  now  rests  the  whole  piece. 
92.  bondj  EccLES :  What  I  am  bound  to  by  duty. 

94.  Hsef.  Mobbrly:  Sh.,  with  wonderful  naturalness,  makes  the  shy  and  re- 
served Cordelia  speak,  when  her  false  position  is  forced  upon  her,  with  a  passion  that 

will  not  stop  to  choo'ie  conciliatory  expressions,  an<l  which  makes  up  by  vehemence, 
and  what  sounds  like  petulance,  f<jr  the  weakness  of  the  ar^jument  which  she  is 
driven  to  use,  as  she  cannot  reveal  the  truth  which  she  knows. 

95.  begot]  Wright:  Sh.  (see  Mer.  of  Vtn.  Ill,  ii,  65;  II,  ii,  37)  uses  both 
forms  of  the  participle  *  begot  *  and  *  begotten.'  In  the  Authorized  Versicm  the  Iat> 
ter  only  occurs. 

96.  those  .  .  .  asj  Ahbott,  §  384,  cites  this  line  as  conlainiii:,'  an  ellipbis,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  Macb.  Ill,  iv,  138:  *  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  ^to)  go  o'er,'  and 
gives  it  thus,  in  full :  *  Return  those  duties  back  as  (they)  are  right  fit  (to  be  returned),* 
addin;.^,  *As  can  scarcely  lie  [here]  taken  for  ivhich.^  It  appears  to  me,  neverthe> 
less,  that  it  may  be  here  readily  taken  f  >r  which,  and  so  become  an  apposite  instance 
nnder  Abbott's  %  2S0,  and  parallel  w  ith  Lear  I,  iv,  56 :  '  with  ihat  ceremonious  alTcc- 
tion  Of  you  were  wont'  Thus:  '  Return  thojt  duties  back  [which]  are  right  fit— 
via:  ^ey,*  &c.  Wright  is  also,  apparently,  of  this  opinion;  but  Moberly  says 
dmt  the  plural  *  are'  is  used  by  attraction  to  the  word  *  duties,*  as  in  H«h.  V:  V,  ii, 

3*  B 
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Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  )  0u.  97 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight  shall  carry  lOO 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all.  * 

Lear.    But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear,    So  young,  and  so  untender  ?  10$ 

Cor.    So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  iLet  it  be  so ;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower; 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  tlie  sun, 

oS,  99,    lV>'iy...n!! F'\  One  line,  Qq.  Hereafter,  lines  thus  included  between 

(j^-  i02.  U'/r.  nfz'er]  Four  lines,  Mierislcs  are  found  only  in  the  Q  |. 

ending  <u't',..JtanJ.../iim,...neuer  Qq.  104.  tfiy  heart  tvith  this      t/ns  'ioith 

99.  tiaply\Happely(:i^.  HafpilyYX.  thy  heart  f  Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  lios.  Coll. 

wnT,]  «w/.  FjFj.  Ay,  my  good '\  J  my  good  Ff  +  , 

102.  marry'\  Maty  Q,.  Cap.  Jen.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Kily,  Scb. 

102,  103.  m<i/77.....a^.]  Pope.  One  /j^-oodf/tyQq.  //j.^c^^m^Mid.  et  ecu 
rme,Qq.  107.  Lei]  /Fr/Z/^/Qq. 

103.  ro...a/l']  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.  tkytrutX]  iAetrm/AFjT^,Komt. 


iS;  and  that  the  phrase  should  be  *  as  is  right  fit,'  as,  indeed,  KElGHTLEVhad  already 
SO  printed  It  in  his  text. 

104.  et  seq.  SBYMomt  here  and  in  many  other  places  amends  the  rhythm,  which 
he  finds  harsh.  I  do  not  record  bis  siirjfjestinns,  which  are  put  forth  with  assurance, 
and  consist  mainly  in  a  free  excision  of  Shakespeare's  words  and  in  a  free  insertion 
of  his  own.  Some  commentators  seem  to  think  that  Shakespeare  could  write  neither 
poetry  nor  senfte. — ^Bd. 

107.  BUCKNILL  (p.  176):  [This  curse]  is  madness,  or  it  is  nothing.  Not  indeed 
raving,  incoherent,  formed  mania,  as  it  suli-L-qucntly  displays  itself,  but  exagjjerated 

•  '  passion,  perverted  affection,  enfeebled  jud^'tnLiit,  combinin<j  to  form  a  state  of  men- 

tal disease — incipient,  indeed,  but  still  disease — in  which  man,  though  he  may  be 
pajfii^  for  post  errors,  is  during  the  present  irresponsible. 
.\^«-  108.  sun]  CapblL:  The  oaths  given  to  Lear  .ire  admirable  for  their  solemnity, 

•  i  and  are  taken  from  out  the  creed  of  his  times  as  falilcs  have  L,'iven  it;  he  is  made 
jr     ^       the  builder  of  Leicester  (Leir  Cestre,  Saxonicf),  and  a  tem)jle  of  his  erection  is 

0  *      *        tallc'd  of  to  Janiu  Bifrons;  so  that  as  well  his  *  Hecate '  here,  as  his  Apollo  and 
.  JupUtr  afterwards,  are  consonant  to  his  imputed  religion,  whatever  comes  of  his 

true;  to  which,  in  likLlih.-.^l,  his  address  before  •  Hecate'  hasa  nearer  .iffinity.  Mo. 
ttERt.Y:  The  I>riuiiit.il  j^ods  are.  accordincj  to  Cn?s;-sr  {Bf!!.  Call,  vi,  I"),  Ajwllo, 
Mars,  Jove,  and  Minerva.  Lear's  two  oaths,  by  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  are  therefore 
historically  accurate;  so  is  his  swearing  by  Night,  as  (c.  18)  'Galli  se  omnes  ab 
Dite  patre  prognatos  pnedicant,'  and  by  Hecate,  as  a  temple  of  Diana  once  occn- 
pied  Uie  place  of  the  present  St  Paul's  in  London.  (PaIgrave*Sifir^/9-5Siix0it^  p.  51.) 
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The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 

By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs  1 10 

From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thcc  from  this  for  ever.   The  barbarous  Scythian,  115 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 

To  goi|^  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 

Be  as  well  netghbour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved. 

As  tliou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent,  Good  my  liege, — 

Ltar,   Peace,  Kent!  120 


109.  mysteries\  mijlrfjfe  Qq.  mi/erits 

Heeate'\  HeccatQqF,.  HecatF^ 
nigkt\  might  Qq. 

110.  9piftwH\  operations  F^F^F^-f, 

Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Hods. 

115.  l/olJ^  I/juUq^. 

ever.    Thc-^  ever,  the  Qq. 


116,  117.  Or.....apftetite^  Two  linesi 
the  first  ending  generation,  Qq. 

117,  118.  ihaUtomytosomBel  SAaii 
bee  Qq. 

119.  AVjp*",— ]  yS£^<<~Rowe.  Li^t, 
QqFf. 

120,  121.  iV0<v...wraM.]  One  line, 

Qq. 


109.  Hecate]  Wright  :  This  word  i=i  a  dissyllable  in  Mid.  N.  D.  V,  i,  391 ; 
Macb.  II,  i,  52;  III,  ii,  41  ;  III.  v,  i  ;  and  Ham.  Ill,  ii,  246.  It  is  a  trisyllable 
only  in  i  lien.  VI:  III,  ii,  64,  a  .signiUcant  fact  as  regards  Shakespeare's  share  in 
that  p1a]r. 

1 10.  operation]  Dblius  :  The  effect  upon  the  life  or  death  of  mortals.  Wright  : 
This  belief  in  planetaiy  influence  is  in  keeping  with  the  speech  of  Edmund  in  the 

next  scene. 

113.  property]  Delius:  A  stronger  expression  of  the  idea  contained  in  <  propin- 
quity.* Wright  :  Rising,  as  it  were,  to  identity  of  blood.  Sanaur  calls  attention 
to  this  solitary  instance  in  Sh.  of  this  word  in  the  seiye  <^  ownership  and  also  of 

•propinquity.'  ' 
115.  from  this]  Steevens:  That  is,  from  this  time. 

115.  barbarous]  See  Abbuti  ,  1^468,  for  the  contraction  of  thu  and  similar 
words  in  pronunciation;  likewise  ^nurseiy/  in  line  122. 

115.  Scythian]  Wright:  Purchas,  in  hit  Pilgrimage  (ed.  l6l4,p.396),  s^^, 

after  de^cribintj  the  cuielties  of  the  Scythians  :  '  These  cusfomcs  were  pcncrall  to  the 
Scythians  in  Europe  and  Asia  (for  which  cause  Scytharum  facinora  patrare,  grew 
into  a  prouerbe  of  imipane  cmeltie,  and  their  Land  was  iustly  called  Barbarous) ; 
others  were  more  special!  and  peculiar  to  particular  Nations  Scythian.* 

116.  generation]  Capell:  His  children,  wh.it  he  has  generated.  Wright: 
The  word  in  this  seuse  of  ofispring  is  familiar  from  Matthew,  iiL  7 :  *  O  generation 
of  vipers.' 

'119.  sometiine]  For  instances  of  the  use  of  this  in  the  sense  of  'formerly,'  see 
Schmidt,  Lix,  s.  v. 
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Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath.  I2I 

1  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 

On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 

123.  and'\  Om.  Pope 

[To  Cor.  Rowe     Jen.  Steer.  Ec  V«r.  Knt,  Wh.  Hal. 

121.  dragon]  Mohkrly:  A  natural  trope  for  Lear  to  use,  as,  like  Arthur,  he 
wonld  wear  a  lielnet  {Idylls  of  the  King,  p.  256) :  'On  which  for  crest  the  golden 
dragon  dang  For  Britain.*  [See  Godwin  on  helmelt,  Appendix,  p.  449.] 

lai.  wrath]  Capei.i.  :  His  wrath's  object. 

122.  set  my  rest]  Wright:  A  phrase  from  the  fjame  of  cards  called  primero, 
used  in  a  double  sense.  Metaphorically,  '  to  set  one's  rest '  is  to  stake  one's  all. 
literaUy  in  the  game  of  primero  it  signifies '  to  stand  upon  die  cards  in  one's  hand.* 
For  an  example  of  the  metaphorical  sense,  see  Bacon's  Essay  xxix,  pb  ttfS  (ed. 

\Vri;;ht) :  "There  be  many  Examples,  where  Sfa-Fii^hts  have  bccne  Finall  to  the 
warrc ;  But  this  is,  when  Princes  or  States,  have  set  up  their  Rest,  \  p  mi  Batlailes.' 
[See  the  notes,  in  this  edition,  on  Rom.  &*  jful.  IV,  v,  0.  Elsewhere  in  Sb.  the 
phrase  u  uniformly,  I  think,  *  to  set  up.*— Ed.] 

123.  Hence,  etc.]  Heath;  These  words  are  undoubtedly  addressed  to  Kent; 
for  in  the  next  words  Lear  sends  for  France  and  Hiii^^iindy,  in  order  to  tender  to 
them  his  youni^est  daughter.  At  such  a  time,  therefore,  to  drive  her  out  of  his  pres- 
ence would  be  a  contradiction  to  liis  declared  intention.  Jcnnens  ably  maiuiaius 
that  this  is  addressed  to  Cordelia,  in  so  far  as  she  had  jnst  raised  her  father's  anger 
to  the  highest  pitch,  while  Kent,  the  extent  of  whose  opposition  was  thos  far  quite 
unknown,  had  been  simply  warned  not  to  come  between  the  drao;on  and  his  wrath. 
\Vhen  Kent  interposed  a  second  time,  Lear  warned  him  .1  second  time  to  make  from 
the  shaft.  Kent  emboldened,  tlmi  uses  rougher  language;  Lear  passionately  ad> 
jures  him,  *  on  thy  life,  no  more ;'  Kent  persists,  and  Lear  bids  him  for  the  first  time 
'  r  it  r  f  my  sij;hl.'  Kent  further  entrcit';,  T-car  swears  ;  Kent  returns  the  oath,  and 
\\,'-\\  l.e.ir  banishes  him.  This  natural  gradation  in  Lear's  anc^cr  towards  Kent,  thus 
contrasted  with  his  instant  rage  against  Cordelia,  whom  he  loved  so  deeply  and  who 
had  wounded  him  so  bitterly,  Jennens  thinks  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
Shakespeare.  Malonb  thinks  that  the  inconsistency  noted  by  Heath  is  perfectly 
^■'it'.-d  to  Lear'^  character,  and  tbcrcf  )rc  th:it  this  sentence  is  addressed  to  Corvjelia. 
Iji  i.ius  ai'c'i'ts  Ile.illi's  reasons  I'or  helievin;;  thc>e  words  were  addre«scd  to  Kent, 
and  adds  that  Cordelia,  both  before  and  after  them,  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  pcri>on. 
White  :  These  words  most  probably  are  addressed  to  Cordelia;  yet  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  Co;  h-'ia  l.  i  ;  ni>t  go  out,  as  she  would  be  likely  to  do  upon  such 
a  command  ;  and  that  although  Kent  ha>  merely  broken  in  with  '  Good,  my  licqe, — ' 
Lear  is  choleric  and  unreasonable  enough  to  hound  him  from  his  presence  upon 
such  slight  provocation.  HUDSON:  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is,  that  Lear  an* 
ticipates  remonstrance  from  Kent,  and,  in  his  excited  mood,  flares  up  at  any  offer  oS 
that  kind.  Wright  :  After  the  king,  in  reply  to  Kent's  interruption,  had  justiPed  his 
conduct,  he  c  lul  1  ?^carcc!y  onler  him  from  his  sight.  [If  any  critic  of  less  weight 
than  Heath  had  started  this  question,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  ever  discussed. — 
Ed.] 
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Her  father's  heart  from  her! — Call  France.   Who  stirs?  125 

Call  Burgundy, — Cornwall  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters*  dowers  digest  the  third. 

Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 

Pre-eminence  and  all  the  large  effects  I30 

That  troop  with  majesty.    Ourself,  by  monthly  course. 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights 

By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 

Make  witii  you  by  due  turn.    Only  we  shall  retain 

The  name  and  all  th' addition  to  a  king ;  135 


125.  her  .'—Call  France.^  CoW.  her; 
call  France,  Q^Ff  +.   her,  call  Fnmce' 
Q,.    her.    Call  France ;  Cap. 

126.  Bur^miJy. — ]  Thcob.  Biir^^un- 
dy — Rowe,  I'opc.    Burgundy,  Qql'  i. 

[Exit  in  Att.  Cap.  Exit  Edmund. 
Caii.conj.  (MS.).* 

127.  daughters*      d(ru'ers'\  Warb. 
Daughters  Donures  F,FjF^.  daughters 
dtmr  Qq.    Daugkttn^  Dawrts 
damgkUn  dowers  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 
Han. 

the^  Ff +  ,Bos.  Knt,Coll.  Del. 
D3rcei,W]i.  Sch.  /ItfQqetoet 

129.  with']  in  Qq. 

130.  Fre-eminenuJ  Jen.  Frehemi- 


nence  QqFf  + ,  Cap.  Sieev.  Ec. 

134.  turn]  FjF^.  Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Sell. 
tamt  F,r,.    turn  I- s  Q  ]  et  cet. 

-ce  shall]  Ff,  Rowe,  Steev.  Ec. 
Knt,  Del.  Sch.  Om.  Pope4-.  vte  Cap. 
toe  Jlill  Qq  et  cel. 

'35.  136.  The  nante...rest,]  The  first 
line  cwU fzihiVy  Ff,  Rowf,  Cap. 

135.  name  and,..l:ing ;...oJ  the  resf\ 
name;  hii...Ungt  offiee^  Theob.  (Nich- 
ols s  Lit.  Hist,  ii,  369)  conj.  (with* 
drawn). 

and  a//]  Om.  Cap. 
addiHoH]  Ff  -f ,  Cap.  Steev.  Sing. 
Ktly,  Sch.  ad^dons  Qq  et  cet. 


tas.  Who  stirs  ?]  Deui;s  interprets  this  as  a  threat,  to  terrify  into  silence  any 
diance  oppositioii  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders.  MobkrlV:  The  oourtiere  seem 
UQWiUiiig  to  obey  a  command  so  reckless.  [May  it  not  be  that  the  circle  of  c  u  - 
ticrs  are  so  horror-struck  at  Lear'.-,  outburst  of  fury,  and  at  Cordelia's  sudden  an  I 
impending  doom,  that  ibey  stand  motionless  and  fort;et  to  move  ?  This  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  touches,  like  old  Capolet's  calling  Juliet  'you  taUow-face,'  to  be  in- 
teqMcted  by  reading  between  the  tines. — ^Eo.] 

128.  many]  Delius  :  That  is,  provide  ft  husband  for  her. 

129,  138.  W.  W.  Lloyd:  It  is  apparent  that  Lear  roust  long  have  put  the  sin- 
cerest  aifcction  to  the  sorest  trials,  and  tasked  the  endurance  even  of  sordid  self- 
interest,  and  now  he  manifests  undiminished  appetite  for  the  coarser  luxury  of  sway 
at  the  very  minnent  he  releases  unwilling  porveyors  from  their  bondage.  The  re* 
served  train  of  one  hundred  knights,  and  the  alternate  visits  he  projwscs,  prove  that 
in  a  most  important  re'^pcct  he  contemplates  no  abdication  at  all,  but  expects  to  ob- 
tain still,  on  the  strength  of  obligation,  more  than  all  he  had  exacted  so  gallingly  by 
the  force  of  his  regal  power  and  dignity. 

\y>,  effects]  Wright:  Used,  apparently,  of  the  outward  attributes  of  royalty, 
eveiything  that  follows  in  its  train.  See     iv,  176. 
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The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest,  156 
lieloved  sons,  be  yours;  which  to  confirm, 
Til  is  coronet  part  between  you. 

Kent.  Ro>  al  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 

Loved  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd,  140 
As 'my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Lear.    The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shaft. 

Kent.    Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart !    Be  Kent  unmannerly, 
W  hen  Lear  is  mad.    What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man?  145 


136.  TkettM^I  Separate  line.Steev. 
Bos.  Knt,  Dyce. 

of  tht  rtst\  Om.  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  and  the  rest  Ca\x  [ofien  it.  (a 

stage  dircdlion)  Anon.* 

138.  ietwtenl  bOwixt  Qq>  GlOb-ft 
Mob. 

[Giving  the  crown.  Fk)pe-(-. 
[in  A^on  of  preventing  liinu 

Cap.  Ec. 

139.  »iyking\  a  ^inj  F^,  Rowc,  Pope. 

140.  masierl  mmfter 


141.  As  my  gn^  As  my  F.F-F^. 
And  as  my  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Coll.  (MS.). 

prayers, — ]  prayers — Rowe  +• 
praysrs.  Q.FjF^.   praiers.  Q^,F^ 

142.  draxurt]  drawen  Q^. 
143-153.  Let  U.....hoii(nuuess'\  Lines 

end  rathert...kettrt,»..madf,,.AUy..^cweSt 

folly  conftderation . . .  Mftt^^Jeafit..^ 

found. ...hollmunes  Q<j. 
145.  mad'\  man  Q,. 

wmddst\  vmildc/l  F,F,F,.  wUf 

Qq. 


133.  shall]  Wright:  Here  used  in  the  ordinary  futore  $^en^c,  as  if  it  had  been 

preceded  liy  '  we,'  with  peih:ips  something  of  the  idea  of  fixed  intenlion. 

135.  addition]  External  observance.  See  II,  ii,  22 ;  Macb.  I,  iii,  106 ;  HI,  i,  99 ; 
Ham.  I,  iv,  20. 

136.  of  the  rest]  Wakbuktom  reads  <of  th'  Hest,'  because  Hest  is  an  old  word 

f  r  regal  command.  HKA,TH  proposed  to  sid^litute  jw/.f/^i'^/,  which  will  signify  the 
ic^.il  ri|;lit  and  jiroperfy.  Jknnrns  :  It  is  most  likely  .Sh.  wrote  all  the  rat.  JOHN« 
&O.N :  The  pliruie  means,  I  suppose,  the  execution  of  all  the  other  business. 

13S.  coronet]  Delius  thinks  that  this  does  not  refer  to  Lear's  own  crown,  that 
is  among  the  things  which  he  retains,  Imt  he  delivers  to  his  aons-in4aw,  who  remain 
dukes  after  as  well  as  before  this  transaction,  a  smaller  ducal  crown.  Elsewhere 
Sh.  accurately  disiin^^uislies  between  a  crcnvii  and  a  corotut^  see  Taiip.  I,  ii,  II4; 
Jhn.  V:  II,  Chor.  10.  WKifiiiT  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  such  distinction  here; 
while  Schmidt  agrees  with  DeUus. 

143.  fork]  Wright:  Ascham  says,  in  his  TuupJUhu  (p.  135.  ed.  Arber),  that 
Pvi'hix  ilescribes  tWO  Icinds  of  arrow-heads :  '  The  one  lie  calleth  6y«vOf,  descrybynge 
i'  thus,  h.myng  two  poyntes  or  barbes,  lookyn)^  backewarde  to  the  stele  and  the 
fcthcrs,  which  .surely  we  call  in  Eu'jlishe  a  brodc  arrowe  head  or  a  swalowe  tayle. 
The  other  he  calleth  7^;t^>  hauyng  .ii.  poyntes  stretchyng  forwarde,  and  this  £ng« 
lysh  men  do  call  a  forkehead.' 

145.  What]  Capkll:  This  is  spoke  on  sedng  his  master  put  his  hand  to  his 
aword. 
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Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  146 
When  power  to  flattery  bows?    To  plainness  honour's 

bound, 

When  majesty  falls  to  folly.    Reserve  thy  state, 


147.  ll'/tt'ii  iounJ,']  Johns.  Two 

lines,  Ff,  Rowc.  lVhen...honourf  one 
line.  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

honour's^  honours  Qq.  honour 
Is  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

147-149.  Lines  end  koHour...faOi^ 
tkeck  Pope,  Theol).  Han.  Wnrl). 

148.  falU  to  /oUy\  Ff.  iJaU  F,)  Rowe» 


Johns.  Jen.  Ktu,  Del.  Dyce,  Scb.  to 
folly  falls  Po|ic,  Tlieob.  Han.  Waib. 
^oept  to  folly  Qq  et  cet. 

148.  folly.l  Jghns.  folly i  Rowe. 
foUy,  QqFf. 

Reurve  tfy  state]  Ff -(-»  Knt, 
Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Sch.  Jteuerfo  thy 
tloomo      et  cet. 


147.  A  trimeter  couplet,  see  ABm>TT,  §  501. 

148.  majesty]  A  dissyllable.  See  I,  i,  9a 

X48.  Reserve4hy  state]  Johnson  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Rtvertt  thy  doom  1  • 
waft  Shakespeare's  first  reading,  as  more  apposite  to  the  present  occasion,  and  that  he  j  / 
changed  it  afterwards  to  •  Reserve  thy  st.ite,'  which  conduces  more  to  the  progress  of  l  *  t 
the  action.  D£Ui;s  defends  the  Ff,  because  Lear's  surrender  of  his  royalty  proved  ^ 
inbsequently  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  onjnst  doom  pronounced  on  Cordelia. 
Wurrs  cannot  regard  the  text  of  the  Ff  as  other  than  <an  accidental  variation,  be* 
cause  Kent  makes  no  attempt  to  induce  Lear  to  .ibandon  his  design  of  dividing  his 
kingdom  and  abdicating  his  throne;  he  simply  pleads  for  Cordelia.  Between  rt- 
V€rs€  and  "  reserve,"  the  difference  ts  only  the  transposition  of  two  letters;  and  that 
change  once  made  hf  accident,  the  other  would  natuially  fuUow  by  design.'  In  Al 
6*  Qm.  5th  Ser.  v,  444,  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge  argues  against  interpreting  'doom'  by 
destiny  [which  I  think  no  one  but  the  critic  himself  ever  did  so  interpret.  Kent  is 
such  a  noble  fellow,  that  we  who  know  Curdclia's  tnithliilness  and  honc>!y,  and 
have  heard  her  words  spoken  aside,  cauuut  but  think  that  he  is  here  pleading  her 
caase.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  too  hasty.  Kent  is  (heading  not  for  Girdelia,  but 
for  Lear  himself ;  he  has  not  as  yet  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  Cordelia.  When 
Lear  denounces  her,  Kent,  who  sees  that  Lear  is  crushing  the  only  chance  of  future 
happiness, starts  forward  with  '  Good  my  liege;'  but  before  he  c  n  utter  another  word 
Lear  internipU  him,  and  interprets  his  exclamation  as  an  intcrcc:>:>ion  fur  Cordelia ; 
and  we  fall  into  the  same  error,  so  that  when  Kent  speaks  again  we  keep  up  the 
aame  illusion,  whereas  all  that  he  now  says  breathes  devotion  to  the  king,  and  to  no 
one  else.  The  folly  to  which  maie'^ty  falls  is  n<it  the  casting  off  of  a  daughter, — th.at 
is  no  more  )lidi  in  a  king  than  in  a  subject, — but  it  is  the  surrendering  of  revenue, 
of  sway,  and  of  the  crown  itself, — this  is  hideous  rashness,  this  is  power  bowing  to 
flattery.  Hence,  Kent  entreats  Lear  *  to  reserve  his  state.'  And  to  show  still  more 
conclusively  that  Lear,  and  not  Cordelia,  is  chiefly  in  his  thoughts,  in  his  very  next 
Rjjeech  he  says  that  the  motive  for  which  he  now  risks  his  life  is  the  safety  of  the 
king.  Furthermore,  when  Lear  has  been  turned  out  of  dtK>rs  and  his  daughters 
have  usurped  all  his  powers,  Gloucester  (III,  iv,  156)  says, '  Ah  that  good  Kentl  He 
said  it  would  be  thus*'  which  cannot  well  refer  to  any  other  passage  than  the  present. 
Moreover,  had  Kent  been  so  devoted  to  Cordelia  as  to  suffer  banishment  for  her 
lake,  would  he  not  have  followed  her  to  Fnnce  rather  than  followed  as  a  servant 
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And  in  th}-  bust  consideration  check 

This  liideoLis  rasliness.    Answer  my  life  my  judgement,  150 
Thy  youngest  daughter  docs  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  tliose  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  holiowncss. 

Lean  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  morel 

Kiiit.    My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  ^awn^ 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies,  nor  fear  to  lose  it,  155 
Thy  safety  being  tlie  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Klu!.    Sec  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Litir.    Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 


149.  AnJ...cvnsituration^  luitk  better 
judgmaa  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han.  Warb. 

150.  answer... .jt4i/geni/nt'\  with  viylife 
I  answer  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

152.  153.  sound  Jicverbs\  founds  Re- 
mrbe  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly»  Sch. 

153.  thylifc-X  my  lift  le^^, 

154.  as  rt]  as  K,. 

iSq.  tkinel^  thy  Qq.  Pope,  Theob.  Hatt. 
Warb.  Cap.  Cam.  \Vr. 

mani'j^  fen  I'npp,  Thcul'.  Hnn. 


Warb. 

155.  iwr]       F,F,.  n^reF^.  tuTer 
Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Sta.  Sch. 

fear  to]  feared  to  Ed,  conj. 

156.  ihemotive'\  motive  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
Sch. 

150.  1 6a  Kent.  Aiw....vaMi.]  One 

line,  Qq. 

159.  Apollo, — '\Appollo,<^^.  Apolh— 
Q,.  Apollo,  F,.  ApoUo.  F^jF^. 


his  great  patron  whom  he  had  thought  t>n  in  his  prayei^s  ?  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  'reserve  tby  state*  means  *  retain  thy  royal  dignity  and  power.*— Ed.] 

15a  Answer]  Johnson:  That  is.  Let  my  life  be  answerable  for  my  judgement, 

i  r  I  will  stake  my  life  on  my  opinion.  [For  other  instances  of  the  subjunctive  used 
optatively  or  imperatively,  see  Aintirr  r,  §  364  ;  also  see  M.-tch.  V,  vi,  7.] 

153.  Reverbs]  Steevens  :  Pcrhapi  a  word  ol  bhakopcarc's  own  making,  mean* 
ing  the  same  as  reverberaies. 

154.  pawn]  Steevens:  That  is,  a  pledge.  Capell,  followed  by  Hbnlkv, 
strangely  tliinks  that  this  refers  to  the  pawn  in  a  j^ime  of  chesS. 

155   wage]  DVCK  {Gloss.)  :  Th.it  is,  to  stake  in  wager. 

1 58.  blank]  Johnson:  The  •  blank'  is  the  white  or  exact  mark  at  which  tne 
arrow  is  shot.  *  See  better,*  says  Kent,  *  and  keep  me  always  in  your  view.* 

159.  Apollo]  MaLONE:  Bladud,  Lear's  father,  according  to  GeoflVey  of  Mon> 
mouth,  attemptinj^  to  lly,  fell  on  the  tcn)[)le  of  Apollo,  and  was  killed.  Tiiis  cir- 
cumstance our  author  mu>t  hive  nnticcd,  both  in  Hulinshcd's  Chronicle  and  7 he 
Alirrour  for  Magutrates.  SiKEVENS:  Are  we  to  understand,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  son  swears  by  Apollo,  because  the  father  broke  bis  neck  on  the 
temple  of  tliat  deity?  Malone:  We  are  to  understand  that  Sh.  learned  from  lu  nee 
that  Apollo  was  worshipped  by  our  British  ancestors,  which  will  obviate  Dr.  John* 
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Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 


Lear. 
Alb 
Corn 


\  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

■n.  } 


O  vassal!  miscreant  1 


160 


Ke/if.    Kill  thy'  physician,  and  thy  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.    Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil. 

LcdK  Hear  me,  recreant! 

On  thine  allet^iance,  hear  me! 
That  thou  hast  sought  to  nuke  us  break  our  vow. 


;65 


l6a  swear^st}  swearejl  Q,. 

O  vassal!  miscreant  !^  VaJJfnll, 
recreant.  Qq.  O,  vassal!  recreant!  CoU. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Rowe.  In  AAion  of  drawing  his  Sword. 
Cap. 

l6t.  Alb.  Com.  Dear  sirtftrUarJl 
Om.  Qq. 

[interjwsinp,  Cap. 

162.  AV//J  Ff  +,  Knt,  Sta.  Sch.  Doe, 
kiU  Qq  et  cet.  Reading  as  a  sepa. 
rate  line,  Stccv.  '93.  Bos.  Coll,  Dd. 
Sing.  Dyce,  Wh.  Ktly,  GI0.  +  . 

162-165.  KiU.  evU.'\  Lines  end, 


162.  thy  fee'\  Ff  -f- ,  Jen.  Ec.  Knt,  Sch. 
the  fee      ct  cct. 

163.  Upon  lhe'[  Upon  thy  Cap. 
thygiff\Y^   tkyguifiF^.  the 

sift  FjF^,  Kowe.  thy  doome  Qq,  Pope 
+,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

165, 166.  Htar,»wnu  !\  iVs  in  Cap. 
One  line,  QqFf,  Rowe,  Jen.  Del.  Sing. 
Ktly,  Sch. 

165.  recreant^  Um.  Qq. 

t66.  Off  aty„.m»f\  Om.  Pope  +. 

//;;■«<•]  thy  Qq,  Cam. 
167.  'rhat\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Wh.  Sch. 
Since  Qq  et  cet. 

tivnr]  «MH0  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sch. 


i*s  objection,  in  a  subsequent  note,  to  Shakespeare's  making  Lear  too  mnch  • 
njrthologist. 

160.  swear'st]  Abbott  (§200):  The  preposition  is  omitted  after  some  verbs 

which  can  easily  he  repartleil  as  transitive.  See  also  'smile  you  my  speeches,'  II, 
ii,  77.  Wriuht  :  Sh.  frequently  uses  the  verb  ia  a  tiansitive  sense  when  it  has  a 
pereon  for  its  object,  as  in  Jui,  Ger.  II,  i,  129 ;  bat  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  a 
deity  by  an  oath,  it  is  not  common. 

160.  miscreant]  Delius  says  that  Kent  is  a  'miscreant'  in  regard  to  Apollo  t  ! 
the  gods,  whom  he  has  contemptuously  termed  'thy  gods;'  and  th.it  recreant,  of  the 
Qq,  he  is  in  regard  to  Lear,  liut,  as  Schmidt  says,  Sh.  uses  •  miscreant'  very  fre- 
qnently  in  the  sense  of  moral  wortUessness. 

164.  clamour]  Waucbb  has  a  section  {CrU.  i,  156)  devoted  to  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  wliich  he  seems  to  think  expresses  an  idea  of  wailing  or  lamentation. 
The  present  passage  can  with  difficulty  be  said  to  support  this  theory. 

167.  That]  To  White,  *  That  *  of  the  Ff  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  this  play.  *  Of  old  that  had,  as  it  stitl  has  among  our  hest  writers,  the  sense  of 
yir  theU,  seeing  that,  assuming.*  So,  Schmidt  also  says,  that  the  causative  since  of 
the  Qq  is  less  in  the  tone  of  suppressed  passion  which  char.icferizcs  the  speech,  and 
leads,  grammatically,  less  directly  than  *  that '  to  the  main  point :  <  take  thy  reward.' 
See  I,  i,  70. 
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Which  we  durst  never  yet.  and  with  strained  pride 

To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power. 

Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,  170 

Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 

To  shidd  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world. 

And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 


168.  straiied'\Jhr9itd^(\. 

169.  betwixt]  betwetm  Qqi  Cap.  Jen. 

Ec  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

ientence\  /<niemet  F,,  Knt  i, 

Del.i. 

171.  Our..,madi\  Nor..jmak*  Heath. 


OTtrnMa^t  Jaluis.  conj. 

•    171.  iiiMi^]m<7i(^Q^,rupe,W«b.B<». 

172.  //Vt-]  Foure  Qq,  Jen. 

173.  diieases\  di/afiers  Ff +  ,Cap.  Ec. 
Knt,  Del.  Djce  i,  Wb. 


169.  power]  Fdwards:  That  is,  our  power  to  execute  it. 

170.  Wright  :  This  line  gives  the  key  to  Lear's  hasty  aud  impetuous  character. 
17a  nor . . .  nor]  Wright  t  For  tmtA^ ...  *  nor,*  compare  <M.  Ill,  iv,  1 16, 1 1 7. 

171.  made  good,]  Johnson:  'As  thou  hait  come  with  unreasonable  pride  be- 
tween the  sentence  which  I  had  passed,  and  the  pozc^r  by  which  I  shall  execute  it, 
take  thy  reivard  in  another  sentence  which  sh.ill  tnnke  good,  shall  establish,  shall 
maintain,  Ma/ power,*  Mr.  Davies  thinks,  that '  our  potency  made  good,'  relates  only 
Xavmr place.  Which  oar  nature  cannot  bear,  nor  our  fiaee^  witbont  departure  from 
the  potency  of  that  place.  This  is  easy  and  clear.  Lear,  who  is  characterized 
as  hot,  heady,  and  violent,  is,  with  ver>'  just  observation  of  life,  ni.idc  to  entangle 
himself  with  vows,  upon  any  sudden  provocation  to  vow  revenge,  and  then  to  plead 
the  ofaligadon  of  a  vow  in  defenee  of  impIac^bUity.   Stebvens  :  In  my  opinion, 

*  made*  b  right.  Lear  had  just  ddcgated  hit  power  to  Albany  and  Cornwall,  con- 
tenting himself  with  only  the  name  and  all  the  additions  of  a  king.  He  could,  there- 
fore, have  no  po'cer  to  inflict  on  Kent  the  punishment  which  he  thouj^ht  he  deserved, 

*  Our  potency  made  good  '  seems  to  me  only  this :  They  to  whom  I  have  yielded  my 
power  and  authority,  yielding  me  the  ability  to  dispense  it  in  this  instance,  take  thy 
reward.  MAXX>iim:  The  meaning,  I  think  is:  As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  a  mere 
threalcncr,  thnt  I  have  power  as  well  as  will  to  punish,  take  the  due  reward  of  thy 
demerits;  hear  tliy  sentence.  The  words  'our  potency  made  good'  are  in  the  alv 
solute  case.  Wright  :  Lear  stiil  speaks  as  king,  although  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  abdicating.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  why  Steevens  should 
have  stumbled  at  this  pass.age.    The  reading  of      can  only  mean  'make  good  or 

i  establish  our  power  by  taking  thy  punishment  as  an  acknowlcd;;ement  of  it.'  Mo- 
,  BERLY :  Sh.  ingeniously  makes  Lear  forget  that  he  is  giving  up  his  power  on  that 
;  very  day,  and  pronounce  a  sentence  on  Kent  to  take  effect  in  ten  days. 

173.  diaenaes]  Malonb:  The  alteration  of  the  Ff  was  made  by  the  printer  in 
consequence  of  his  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  *  Diseases,'  in 
old  language,  meant  the  slighter  inconveniences,  troubles,  or  distresses  of  the  world. 
The  provision  that  Kent  could  make  in  five  days  might,  in  some  measure,  guard  him 
against  the  *diseasei' of  the  worid,  but  cooM  not  alueldbim  from  its  4<liMfft^  [See 
note  in  Maci,  V,  iil,  at.— Ed.] 
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Upon  our  kingdom.   If  on  the  tenth  day  following  175 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.   Away!  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked. 

Kent.    Fare  thee  well,  king ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt  appear, 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — .  180 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid. 
That  justly  think'st  and  hast  most  ric^htly  said ! — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 
That  good  cffc^ls  may  spring  from  words  of  love.— 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu  ;  185 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  \ExU, 


175.  oh\  Om.  F,FjF^+. 

177.  death,    Aw^J    By\  Jolms. 

death  :  au>ay.    By  Pope,    deaths  MMf^, 
by  Qq.    death,  away.    By  Ff. 
177,17s.  Z?j^....mi«im(]  One  line, 
179.  Far9\  Why  fare  Qq,  Jen.  Ee. 
Var. 

siih  thus\/mct  thus  Q,i  Jen.  Ec. 
Steev.  Var.  Coll.  i,  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  Kdj. 
Jinee^,. 

t&>.  Freedoml  Friendship  Qq,  Jen. 


181.  [To  Cordelia,  Han. 

dear  ahtlter\  preteOion  Qq. 

thfe,  maid]  thee  maid  F^VJP^ 
the  maide  (),.    the  maid  Q,. 

182.  justly. ...rightly]  rightly. ...jujlly 
Qq,Jen. 

think' it]  thinks^lf^  thiMhaQ^ 
hast]  hath 

183.  [To  Gon.  and  Regan.  Han. 
your  large  speeehes]  you^  large 

tpeechers.  Cap. 


175.  tsnth]  CoLUBR  (ed.  a)  adopts  the  (HS.)  emendation  of  eevrnth,  but  retnms 

to  the  old  text  in  his  ed.  3,  presamably  for  metrical  reasons.  Daniel  {Azotes,  ftc, 
p.  76):  Read  st'nth  ;  the  ^ense  of  the  passage  requires  this  alteration.  If  wemqr 
conti  act  '  sevcnni£;hts '  to  st'nnights,  why  not  •  seventh '  to  st'nth  f 

177.  Jupiter]  Johnson:  Sh.  makes  his  Lear  too  much  a  mythologist;  be  had 

•  Hecate '  and  *  Apollo '  befoie. 

BucKNiLL  ( p.  176) :  Lear's  treatment  of  Kent;  hia  ready  direat  in  reply  to  Kent's 
deferential  address;  his  pa-sionate  interruptions  and  reproaches;  his  attempted  vio- 
lence, checked  by  Albany  and  Cornwall ;  and,  finally,  the  cruel  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, cruelly  expressed, — all  these  are  the  acta  of  a  man  la  whom  passion  has  be- 
come disease.. 

179.  Fare  thee]  For  instances  of  the  nse,  for  euphonic  reasons,  prdbably,  of 

•  thee '  for  thou,  see  Abbott,  §  212. 

179.  aitb]  Here,  as  in  Ham.  11,  ii,  6,  the  Ff  and  Qq  differ  in  the  use  of  'sith'  and 

•  since,'  showing,  as  Clahkndom  pmnts  ont,  that  Sh.  did  not  uniformly  otaerve  the 
distinction  laid  down  by  Maksk.  See  notes  on  the  passage  in  Ham. 

180.  Freedom]  Jennens  :  <  Friendship,'  of  the  Qq,  seems  more  properly  opposed 
to  'banishment;'  for  what  is  'banishment'  bat  the  l>eing  dciren  away  from  our 
friends  and  countrymen  ? 

183.  Cavbll  affirms  that  his  'emendation  will  not  appear  an  nnfit  one  to  audi  as 
nark  the  iU'Oonstmction  of  the  line*  and  it's  iU  connection  with  the  line  that 
after,  in  their  old  reading.' 
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J'lourith,   Rt-tnUr  Gloucbstbr,  with  Fkamcb,  Bu&gumdy,  and  Auendants. 

GUm,   Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord.  187 

Lear,   My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter;  what,  in  the  least,  190 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  ypur  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur,  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offered. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lean  Right  noble  Burgundy, 


Flourish.]  Om.  QijF.FjF^. 
Reenter...]  Cap.   Enter  France  and 
Baigundie  with  Glofter.  Qq  (Buiigundy 

Qj,  Glocester  Q^).  Enter  Glofler  with 
Fiance,  and  Burgundy  Attendanu.  Ff  +. 

187.  SccNBtll.  Fbpe,HBii.  Johns.  Jen. 
GIou.]  Glo.  or  Gloft.  Qq.  Cor. 

Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

1S8-192.  Ji^.^Aw^/"]  Four  lines,  end- 

188.  hrd\  L.  4. 
of\0r  Q,. 

189.  /cwarU]  Ff +  ,  Jen.  Kut,  Coll. 
Det.  Dyoe  i,  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch. 


towards  Qq  et  cet. 

189.  ihis\  a  Qq. 

190.  Hath^  Have  Pope  +  ,  Jen.  Ec. 
in  the  U<u£\  at  leati  Pope, 

Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

192.  J/oj/]  Om.  Qq. 

192-194.  royal. ../tss.l  Two  lines,  tlio 
first  endinj^  -what,  Qf[. 

193.  /laih}  what  C^qF^F^  + ,  Jen.  Klly, 
Cam. 

offer' d'^  offe  red  Q(\. 

194.  Uffe?  QqF.F,.  lefs?  F,. 
194-19S.  Right. ..piiced^  Four  lines, 

ending  Wt,..fcdtm;.,Ji^.,.pte^^^  Qq. 


156.  JuiiNSON:  He  will  follow  hii  old  maxims;  he  will  continue  to  act  upon  the 
lame  principles.  SmvBia  quotes:  *St.  George  for  England!  end  Ireland  now 
adieu.  For  here  Tom  Stukely  shapes  his  course  anew.'— Peek's  Battle  «f  Aktuutr^ 
1594,  p.  117;  ed.  Dycc.  As  Vou  Like  It  (Cent.  Jlfai^d.,  Ix,  p.  402)  conjectures 
corsf  for  '  course,*  and  explains  lluit  Kent  means  that  'he'll  conform  liis  old  body, 
approaching  towards  a  corse,  to  the  customs  of  a  new  country.'  Wright  so  far 
agrees  with  this  anonymous  critic  as  to  think  that  there  is  *  evidently  a  play  intended 
upon  the  words  **  course*'  and corse." '  [The  antithesis  is  so  nutrked  between  *old* 
and  *  new '  that,  to  me,  the  simpler  the  intcriKctation  the  better:  Kent's  oUl  a>;e  must 
be  finished  in  a  new  country.  The  jingle  l)ctween  '  course'  and  *  corse'  is  certainly 
Shakespearian,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  called  for  here ;  the  situation  is  not  so 
tras^c  that  it  needs  the  relief  of  a  smile,  and,  moreover,  *  to  shape  a  oorM '  is  weU- 
nigh  unintdfigibte.1— Ito.} 

157.  Here's]  See  III,  tii,  17;  Mam,  III,  iv,  aoa;  IV, t,  5;  Maa,  II,  iii,  137; 
and  AmsoTT.  §  335. 

190.  Hath]  For  instances  of  the  relative  followed  by  a  singular  verb,  though  tue 
antecedent  be  plural,  see  Abbott,  §  347. 

190.  fivaU'd]  Schmidt:  The  only  instance  in  Sh.  of  its  use  as  a  verb. 

190,  in  the  least]  Wright  :  At  least  So  ' in  the  best'  for  *at  best'  in  JSbmA, 
V,  27.  ScuMUyr :  Here  alone  in  Sh.  thus  used. 
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When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ;  195 

But  now  her  price  is  fall'n.   Sir,  there  she  stands. 

If  aught  within  that  little-seeming  substance, 

Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  pieced, 

And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 

She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur,  I  know  no  answer.  200 

Lear.    Will  you,  with  tliosc  infirmities  she  owes, 

Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 

Dower'd  with  our  curse  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 

Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 
Bur,  Pardon  me,  royal  sir; 


195.  iU  kotd^  held  r,F,r^  4 .  Jen. 

196.  priee\  prife  Q,. 

fait n\  fallen  QiF,K,, 

197.  litt!e'seemin.f\  Coll.  iii,  Walker. 
little, Sftming,Q.-\i^.  little,  seeming  Stcev. 
'78,  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  UuU  feemmg 
QqFf  et  cet. 

198.  pie<td\  pu^d  Ff.  peec'fl  Qq. 
piercd  Pope. 

199.  more\  el/e  Qq. 

200.  she  /i]  Um.  Voss. 


201 .  miq  Sir  7vill  Q,.  Sir,  vnll  Q,, 
Cij>.  Stcev.  Mai.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  (5/r, 
in  a  separate  line,  Stcev.  Bos.  Sing.) 

202.  nevMidopteJ'\  Hyphen  by  Pope. 

203.  Dower'd^  Dino'td  F,.  J>owr*d 
T,\\Y^.  CourredO^q^. 

204.  Take  Aer,]  Take  leave,  F.Fj. 
kerr\  Rowe.  her.  QqFf. 

204,205.  ParJon...c<mditwu,'\  The 
first  line  tx\M  at  Qq. 
204.  me'\  Om.  Popc  +  . 


195.  so]  Capbll:  Speaking  indefinitely,  as  one  unwilling  to  say  how  nrach  she 
was  dear  to  him ;  and  giving « so  *  the  force  of  —40  and  so,  or  at  such  and  such  price, 
as  men  sometimes  express  themselves.  Ecri.ris,  Malone,  and  Moherly  think  that 
it  means  •  worthy  of  that  high  dowry,'  in  which  opinion  the  present  Editor  agrees, 
but  Wright  thinks  that  it  means  simply  dear. 

197.  seeming]  Johnson:  Beautiful.  Stkhvens:  Specious.  Wkight:  That 
substance  which  is  but  little  in  appearance.  MontRLY:  Her  nature  that  secmsso 
•^li::ht  and  sliallow.  Lear  speaks  in  the  next  line  of  her  'infirmities,'  !ilt  w;\!it  of 
CbtLiblished  principle  as  compared  with  her  decided  and  outsix>ken  sisters.  Schmidt 
thinks  that  all  these  definitions  fail  to  take  into  account  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word 
*  substance,'  whereby  he  commonly  expiesses  reaUty  in  opposition  to  skadem;  '  seem* 
ing  substance '  means,  therefore,  something  which  pretends  to  be  that  which  it  is  not. 
Perhaps,  he  adds,  'seeming'  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gerund,  and  'seeming  substance' 
may  then  mean  a  creature  whose  reality  is  mere  show  or  seeming. 

19S.  pieced]  WRIGHT:  See  III,  vi,  2. 

199.  like]  See  Nam.  II,  ii,  8a 

201.  owes]  Owns. 

203.  stranger'd]  See  Abuoit,  §  294,  for  a  list  of  over  thirty  passive  verbs, 
formed  from  adjectives  and  nouus,  found  mostly  in  the  participle;  in  Lear  are  the 
following:  'faith'd,'  II,  i,  70;  <window'd,*  III,  iv,  31;  'He  ehilded  as  I  father'd,' 
m,  vi,  108;  •  nighted,'  IV,  v,  13;  Mhe  death-practised  duke,'  IV,  vi,  275. 
%* 
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Eleclion  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions.  20$ 
Lear,    Then  leave  her,  sir;  for,  by  the  power  that  made 
me, 

I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — \To  France]  For  you,  great  king, 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 

To  match  you  where  I  hate ;  therefore  beseech  you 

T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way  210 

Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed 

Almost  t'  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange. 


305.  up  im]  Ff,  Rowe,  Kot,  Sch.  up 
011  Qq  et  cet. 

907.  [To  France]  Pope.  Om.  QqFT. 
3ia  mmtkurl  flp»r«^  Fdpe<t. 


212-218.  This  degree\  Six  lines, 

ending  n<m.,..prttife  deereJif..Jhing^,„ 


205.  makes  not  up]  Johnson  :  To  make  up,  in  familiar  languajje,  is  neutrally, 
to  cofH€ forward,  (o  make  advances,  which  1  think  is,  meant  here.  Mau>N£  :  £lec* 
tion  comes  not  to  •  dedsion.  Knigrt:  The  dMa  of  Burgundy  refosei  to  come  to 
a  dedikm,  im  mch  circtunstaooes,  or  m»  sndi  terms.  Mason  thinks  that  *  up '  and 

•  on  '  should  he  read  as  one  word,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  evident.  But  Wright's 
note  is  conclusive:  '  Election  makes  not  its  choice,  comes  to  no  decision,  resolves 
noL  Wc  still  say  "  to  make  up  one's  muid,"  and  the  phrase  is  here  used  elliplically 
in  the  same  sense.' 

205.  in  such  conditions]  ScHlUDT  {Zur  J^jMrUik,  ftc,  p.  14) :  If  '  coiidi- 
tion«.'  be  here  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it  requires,  even  accnrdinc;  to  Sli.ike- 
speare's  own  mode  of  speaking,  on  before  it,  instead  of  *  in ;'  but  it  is  not  •  condi- 
tions '  that  are  spoken  of  in  what  precedes :  '  Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she 
owes.  Unfriended,  nev<adopted  to  our  hate,  Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  st»nger*d 
with  our  oath,'  &c.  It  is  qualities  that  are  here  enumerated,  and  it  is  in  just  this 
sense  of  quality  that  Shakc><peare  very  often  uses  '  condition."  Meas,  for  Meas.  I,  t, 
54:  '  our  haste  from  hence  is  uf  so  quick  condition  that  it  prefers  iti>elf,'  &c.  Mcr, 
of  Vm,  V,  i,  74 :  '  nnhandled  oolts,  fetching  mad  bovnds  . . .  which  is  the  hot  con- 
dition of  their  Uood.'  Bm*  V:  IV,  i,  108:  *all  his  senses  have  but  human  condt- 
tions.*  Much  Adot  III,  ii,  68 :  '  one  that  knows  him,  and  his  ill  conditions,*  &c. 
That  the  word  in  this  sense  may  also  have  the  preposition  in  before  it  can  be  shown 
by  abundant  examples.  As  You  Like  it,  I,  i,  47  :  '  I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother, 
and  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood  yon  should^  know  me.'   Jtiek.  II:  II,  iii,  107 : 

*  in  conditions  of  the  worst  d^ree,  in  gross  rebellion,'  &c. 

20S,  209.  such  .  .  .  To]  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  as  aAcr  mck^  so,  see 
Abbott,  §  281,  and  line  216. 

209.  beseechj  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  nominative,  see  Abbott, 

310.  avcft]  Schmidt:  Not  elsewhere  in  Sh.  as  a  verb. 

210,  215.  more  worthier  . . .  Most  beat}  For  instances  of  double  comparatires 

and  superlatives,  see  Abbott,  $11. 
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That  she,  who  even  but  now  was  your  best  obje6l. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 

The  best,  the  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time  215 

Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 

So  many  folds  of  favour.   Sure,  her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 

That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch*d  affection 


213.  she,  toho\  ^  whom  F,,  Sing.  Quiiicv  (MS  ). 
Jht,  that  Q,,  M.il.  Steev.  Var.  Coll.  Glo.  217.  J'oUs]  fouls  Q^, 

Mob.  JhethaiQ^.  Mer0f!mtt\tk* ejgPmeeVap^liiaak, 

Om.  F,.  blest  CoW.  {yiS.).  219.   That  mcvitn-s  it'\  A;  mtynstrous 

214.  The...praise\  Your  praisis  ar-  Ir  Rowe,  Pope,        motuters  it  H An. 
gument  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  or\  *r*  Theob.  conj.  (with* 

215.  77/c  ^tv/, ///<-]  Ff,  Rowc,  Johns.  drawn). 

Cap.  Sieev.  Ec.  Knt,  Sing.  Wh.  Sch.  your  fore-vouch' d'\  your  fait' 

Mojl  bejl,  mojl  Qq  ct  cct.  voucht  Ff.   you  for  v&ucht  Qq,  Jen. 

Miui^.MUarettl  Dearest  and  lest  affehion\  affe^iom  Qq,  Jen. 
Fope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Astd  ttearettt 

213.  best]  Collier  (ed.  3):  The  compo:>itor  [instead  of  bUst'^  caught  'best' 
from  the  next  line  but  one. 

213.  otiject]  ScHvmT  (Zmt  TesOkritik^  ftc,  p.  14) :  Sh.  uses  this  word,  without 
■n  adjcctiTC,  in  an  expanded  sense,  equivalent  to  that  which  one  has  always  in  bis 
eye,  or  seeks  out  with  his  eye,  the  delight  of  his  eye.  Thus.  K  and  A.,  255 : 
•The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away,*  &c. ;  lb,,  822:  •  So  did  the  merciless  and 
pitchy  night  Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight;'  Mid.  N.  D.  IV,  i,  174: 
*the  object  and  the  pleasure  of  nine  eye  is  only  Helen*;*  Cynr^.  V,  iv,  55 1  *  fmit> 
fid  object  be  In  eye  of  Imc^n.'  VThere  Timon,  IV,  iii,  122,  tells  Alcibiades  to 
< swear  aj^ainst  objects,'  he  means  'pour  out  curses,  when  whatever  touches  the  heart . 
of  man  presents  itself  to  the  eye.'  The  interpolated  '  best,'  in  the  present  passage, 
bridle  it  makes  the  phrase  more  generally  undeistood,  weakens  insteads  of  strengthens 
the  passage.  [The  omianon  of  the  adjective  throws  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
'object,'  which  may  be  correct,  bnt  I  can  find  no  other  similar  aecentoation  (rf  this 
nonn  in  Sh. — En.] 

219.  monsters  it]  Wright:  That  is,  makes  it  monstrous. 

219, 32a  or  . . .  tahtt]  Johnson  interprets  thus:  <her  offence  mnst  be  prodig. 
ions,  veyeu  miut  fall  into  refinaek  for  having  voneVd  affeethn  which  yon  did  not 
feel.'  T^y  chan^^in^^'  '  F.ill,'  of  the  Ff,  into  Falls,  he  says  the  same  sense  is  pioduccd, 
and  adds  *  another  ]K)s'ii!)!e  sense,  "Or"  sij^nifies  brfore ;  the  meanini^' of  the  Ff 
may  therefore  be  :  "  Sure  her  crime  must  be  monstrous  before  your  affection  can  be 
affected  with  hatred." '  Jennbns,  the  sturdy  champion  of  the  Qq,  enclosing  the 
whole  phrase  in  parentheses,  thus  defends  and  interprets  their  text:  The  best  way 
to  make  sense  [of  the  Qq  text]  will  be  to  consider  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
estrangement  of  Lear's  love  from  Cordelia;  it  w.is  the  vouch'd  aflVitions  of  his  three 
daughters;  the  two  eldest  vouch'd  such  affection  to  him  as  was  beyond  all  nature 
■Bd  possibility  to  a  &ther ;  but  Cordelia  vouched  only  such  an  affection  as  was  natural 
and  reasonable  for  a  daughter  to  fed  for  her  fisher.  Now,  Lear  was  faUen  kUo 
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Fall'n  into  taint ;  which  to  believe  of  her,  220 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  miracle, 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known  225 


220.  FnlTu'X  Falne  Q,Q,.  Fall  Ff, 
Steev.  Ec.  Kiu,  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Sta. 
Ktly,  Seh.   ComU  not  fatt  R<me,  Pope, 

Han. 

220,  221.  of  h<r.,.wUhout\  One  line, 
Han. 

miracle ^  Han. 

222.  Sk<mld\  Ff +,  £c  Knt,  Dyce, 
Sta.Wb.  Sch.  a»iVQ(|Ctoet 
//««/]  fiaimi 


222.  viajesty^  Maifjly.  F^. 

222,  223.  /  yet...{If  for\  One  Uae, 
Han.  V 

223.  {f/for]  Theob.  7/"(y^rPope, 
Johns,  Jen.  No  parenthesis,  QqFf.  {if 
so  Han. 

If  for]  Seeing  Cap.  conj. 

223,  224.  /...s^fdi-]  One  line,  Hnn. 

224.  uil/}  will  ¥{,  Rowe,  Dc!.  i,  Sch. 
325.  make  hmim]  may  know  Qq,  Jen. 

[To  France.  Jen. 


taii$it  i.  e.  his  ju  lj^'emcnt  was  corrupted,  in  preferring  the  extravagant  and  IjriDg 
prote«itations  of  his  eltlest  daughters  to  the  sincere  and  just  ones  of  his  youngest. 
And  if  we  ruminate  a  little,  this  is  the  only  second  reason  for  Lear's  rejecting  Corde- 
lia tliat  can  with  any  probability  i>e  supposed  to  be  guessed  at  by  France ;  for  it  would 
be  rude  in  France  to  charge  Lear  with  vouching  the  dearest  affections  to  one  he  did 
not  really  love ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  great  a  love  should  change  to 
hate,  without  she  had  committed  some  very  great  crime,  and  which  France  could 
not  be  brought  to  believe ;  therefore,  this  second  guess  becomes  the  only  one,  and  the 
true  one,  vis :  that  Regan  and  Goneril  had,  by  their  superior  art  in  coaxing,  won  all 
Lear's  love  from  COrddia.  U alonb  hdd  to  this  interpretatioii  until  he '  recollected 
that  France  had  not  heard  the  extrava^^ant  professions  made  by  Regan  and  Goneril.' 
Then  he  pivcs  what  seems  to  me  the  true  con'-truction  of  the  pa«.-a£^c:  'Either  her 
offence  mus/  be  monstrous,  or,  if  she  has  not  committed  any  such  otleuce,  the  atTcclioa 
which  you  always  professed  to  have  for  her  must  he  tainted  and  decayed '  [that 
is, '  must  be*  is  to  be  understood  before  '  Fall'n.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  text 
•of  the  Ff  arose.  The  la>t  sylla1)Ic  of  Fall*-;!  was  absorbed  by  the  first  syllable  of 
'  into,'  so  that  even  were  Fall  of  the  Ff  to  be  adopted,  I  thinlc  it  should  be  printed 
/a//'.— Ed.] 
*323.  najesty]  A  dissyllable. 

223.  If  for]  Abbott,  $  387,  supposes  an  dlipsia  after  *  If '  of  //  fV,  and  takes  *  for  * 

as  equivalent  to  becciusf.  JENNBNS  and  EccLKS  suppose  tliat  it  is  a  broken  speech, 
cxpressin£T  the  modest  fear  and  bashful  difiidencc  of  Cordelia,  heightened  liy  her 
concern  under  her  pitiable  circumstances.  For  instances  of  '  fur,'  meaning  liecauie, 
see  Schmidt,  Lex,  s.  v. 

225-227.  that  .  .  .  Btep]  JbNNENS,  true  to  the  Qq,  and  adopting  their  text  here, 
believes  that  this  is  addressed  to  Fhmce;  then,  without  making  a  petiod,^rdelia 
turns  again  to  the  king. 
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It  is  oo  vicious  blot,  nor  other  foulness,  226 

226.  nor  other\  Coll.  (MS),  Sing.  ii.  Sch.  murder,  or  Q,  et  cet.  no  slur,  0* 
mimler  or  Q,.  muriker,  «r  Ff,  Wh.  Cartwrigbt. 


226.  nor  other]  Collier  {Xoffs,  iSrc,  p.  451):  Murder  or  murther,  of  the  Ff, 
seems  entirely  out  of  place;  Cordelia  could  never  contemplate  that  anybody  would 
suspect  her  of  mmnitr  as  the  ground  of  her  father's  displeasure;  she  is  referring  to 
'vicious  blots'  and  *  foulness'  in  respect  to  virtue.   The  copyist  or  the  compositor 

miswrote  or  misread  nor  other  '  murther.'  BladrMOoiFs  Muga.  (Oct.  1853,  p.  464) : 
France  has  jit-it  before  said  :  *  Sure  her  ofTcnce  must  be  of  such  unn.iliira!  degree 
That  moHsUrs  it ' — that  is,  it  can  be  nothing  short  of  some  crime  of  the  deepest  dye, 
and  dierefore  'murder'  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  out  of  place  in  the  month  of 
Cordelia.  WniTK  pronounces  this  emendation  'only  specious;  for  "  vicic^us  blot*' 
is  alto;;t  thcr  too  general  a  term  to  be  put  in  the  altcrnntivc  wi'h  "  foulness,"  almo'^t 
as  general,  and  of  like  meaning.  I  <lo  not  doubt  that  Sh.  wrote  "murther."'  [In 
his  Shakespeare" s  Scholar,  White  gave  in  his  adherence  to  Collier's  emendation, 
saying  that  '  VEMxther  is  an  easy  and  undeniable  mistake  for  nvr  otker^  and  that 
•murder'  has  no  proper  place  in  the  category  of  blemi  1.  ;  enumerated  by  Cor. 
delia.]  Walker  {Crit.  iii,  275):  What  has  murder  to  do  here?  Read  umber. 
Malone  on  *  umber'd  face,'  Hen.  V :  IV,  Chorus:  '  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth 
brought  fromUmbria  in  Italy,  which,  being  mixed  with  water,  produces  such  a  dusky 
yellow  colour  as  the  gleam  of  fire  by  night  gives  to  the  countenance.  Our  author's 
profession  probably  furnished  him  with  this  epithet;  for,  from  an  old  >TS  j-Hy,  en- 
titled The  Telltale,  it  appears  that  umber  was  used  in  the  sta^e  exhibitions  of  his 
lime.  In  that  piece,  one  of  the  marginal  directions  is:  "lie  umbers  her  face."' 
DVCE  (ed.  2) :  Undoubtedly  the  original  reading  is  a  very  suspicions  one.  Hal. 
LIWSLL:  Most  readers  will  agree  with  Dyce.  Bailey  (ii,  89)  proposes  hHtdm, 
becau'^e  [Heaven  save  the  mark!]  the  'burden  of  guilt,  the  burden  of  dishonour, 
the  burden  of  sorrow,  are  all  Shakespearian  cx|>ressions.'  Staunton  :  Collier's  (MS) 
emendation  is  certainly  a  very  plausible  suitstitution.  KeightleY:  How  could  the 
pure  and  gentle  Cordelia  suppose  herself  to  be  suspected  of  murder  7  which,  more- 
over, accords  not  with  the  other  charges  she  enumerates.  I  feel  strongly  persuaded  that 
Sh  's  word  was  misdeed,  which,  if  a  little  effaced,  mij^ht  easily  be  taken  for  '  murder.' 
ilULK>ON  :  Murder  seems  a  strange  word  to  be  used  here,  and  Collier's  rcadin;^  has 
some  claims  to  preference;  but  I  suspect  Cordelia  purposely  uses  MMfi^ out  of  place, 
as  a  glance  at  the  hyperbolical  absurdity  of  denouncing  her  as '  a  wretch  whom  Na< 
tare  is  ashamed  to  acknowledge.'  Mouf.rlY  :  There  seems  good  reason  for  adopting 
Collier's  reading:  the  gradation  'vicious  blot,  murder,  foulness '  would  not  be  happy. 
Moreover,  from  the  ]>arallcl  expression,  '  vicious  mole  of  nature,'  in  JIam.  I,  iv,  24, 
we  may  conclude  that  in  thb  line  Cordelia  refers  to  natural  defects,  which  I^ear  might 
be  supposed  to  have  just  discovered;  but  in  the  next  line:  '  No  unchaste  action,*  fte. 
to  evil  actions,  from  nil  "suspicions  of  which  she  wishes  to  be  cleared.  [If  ever 
cmenilation  be  necessary,  here  seems  to  be  the  occasion.  Rather  than  suppose  that 
Cordelia  could  be  accused  of  murder,  I  would  adopt  Walker  s  far-fetched  '  umber*  s 
or  Keightley's  prosaic  *  misdeed.*  Instead,  we  have  what  is  to  me  an  ememtaiu 
eertissima,  restoring  the  rhythm,  according  with  the  duitus  Utcrarum,  and  offering 
no  vidlence  to  the  consi'^tency  of  Cor(lelia'>  character.  To  White's  olrcrtion,  which 
seems  to  me  the  only  serious  one,  that  there  is  not  enough  of  an  alternative  between 
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No  unchaste  a6lion»  or  dishonour'd  step,  22/ 

That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  g^ce  and  favour; 

But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 

A  still-soHciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  23O 

That  I  am  glad  I  ha\  c  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  tliou 

Hadst  not  been  born  than  not  t'  have  pleased  me  better. 

227.  unchaste'\  vncleane  Qq.  231.  That'^  As  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Coll.  ii, 

diskcmomi^d\diska»ord Q,.  GI0.+,  Dyce  ii.  Mob.  Huds. 

hcncrtd  F„.    difJionourcd  Q,F,FjF^.  /  have  fiot'\  Pve  not  Pope  +. 

itep\  stoop  Coll.  iii.  (.MS).  232.  BeUer\  Cot  to,goe  /o,  better  Qq 

828.  [To  Lear.  Jen.  (subs.),  Jen. 

gract  and'\  ^atit  Kxiuw*  232,233.  Better..JUtttr.'\'?Qi^.  The 

220.  for  wttnt\  the  want  Han.  Cap.  first  line  ends  bome^  Qq.  Otp.  Jen.  At 

Ec.  Huds.  hadj},  Ff,  Rowe. 

/<r«] /'« Pope +,  Jen.  Dyce  ii.  zn-  t'  havt^tlueoeY^^  Ufhauti^, 

rit-Aer]  rich  have  Fopt  +. 
430.  still-solidtinf^^  Hyphen,  Theob. 

*  blot  *  and  *  foulness/  may  there  not  be  opposed  that  Cordelia*s  distress  might  make 
her  verge  on  incoherence  ?  As  MoI>er)y  ti  uly  says, '  the  <;radation  from  a  Ticious  blot 

to  murder,  sind  then  to  fmilncss,  i<  not  liapjiy.'  TliU  alunc  i-;  so  iin-Shakc^pcarian  that 
of  itself  it  would  taint  the  line.  Murder  nyiy  have  been  a  much  less  heinous  crime 
in  Shakespeare's  days  than  at  present,  and  Ludy  Capulct  may  have  thought  to  cheer 
Juliet's  drooping  spirits  with  the  contemplation  of  Romeo's  assassination,  but  that  it 
could  ever  have  been  of  less  degree  than  foulness  demands  a  faith  that  reason  with- 
out miracle  can  never  plant  in  me.  Can  a  parallel  instance  of  anticlimax  be  found 
in  Sh.  ?  And  mark  how  admirably  the  lines  arc  balanced  :  *  vicious  blot  or  foul- 
ness, unchaste  action  or  dishonour'd  step.' — Ed.] 

229.  But . . .  richer]  Wright:  The  construction  is  imperfect,  though  the  sense 
is  clear.  We  should  have  expected  '  even  the  want/  as  Hanmer  reads,  but  Sh.  was 
probably  f^uidcd  by  what  he  had  written  in  the  line  preceding,  and  mentally  supplied 

*  I  am  deprived.'   There  is  an  obscurity  about '  for  which.'  It  would  naturally  mean 

*  for  having  which,'  but  here  it  must  signify  '  for  wanting  which.* 

230.  Btill]  Constantly.   See  ffam,  I,  i,  122. 

231.  I  have]  MoBERLY:  Pronounce  '  I've  not.' 

232.  in  your  liking]  Wright:  The  '  in  '  denotes  the  amount  of  the  loss, — as  in 
the  phrases,  '  ihcy  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hundred  shekels  of  silver' — Deut.  xxii,  19; 
'condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver/  &c. — 2  Chron.  xxxvi,  3 ;  and 
the  common  expression  '  to  stand  one  in,'  for  *  to  cost.*  The  phrase  may  also  be  ex. 
plained,  '  hath  caused  me  loss  in  respect  of  your  love.' 

232.  Better,  &c.]  Bicknili.  (p.  177):  All  this  is  exaggerated  passion,  pervcned 
affection,  weakened  judgement ;  all  the  elements,  in  fact,  of  madness,  except  inco- 
herence  and  delusion.  These  are  added  later,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  mad« 
ji«l{S ;  and,  as  we  read  the  play,  the  mind  of  Lear  is,  from  the  first,  in  a  state  of 
actual  unsoundness,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  disease. 
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France.    Is  it  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  23$ 
That  it  intends  to  do? — My  lord  of  Ikirgundy, 
What  say  you  to  tlie  lady  ?    Love's  not  love 
When  it  is  minified  with  regards  that  stands 
Aloof  from  th'  entire  point.    Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear,  240 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Buri/undv. 

Ltar.    Nothing.    I  have  sworn;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry  then  you  have  so  lost  a  father  245 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

Since  that  respedls  of  fortune  are  his  love, 


234.  but  thU  f\  n»  m»re  but  this^  Qq, 

Jen.  Var. 

235.  ly/tich]  T/ia/Qq,]en. 
leaver]  bves  Q,. 

235-23S.  JViick..jt,tti,h'\  Three  lines, 
ending  i/o,...LMfyf...y^nn(Ys,  Qq. 

437.  Z^s]  Love  is  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec  V«r.  Coll.  Sing.  Ktly. 

238.  rf^iinis  that  standi\  Sch.  re- 
gardst  that  stands  Ff,  Rowe.  rtfpects 
thai fiandt  Qq.  respect  that  stand  Mai. 
Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly.  re- 
^(7r,/t,  and  stands  Cap.  regards  :  that 
stands  Jen.  regards  that  stand  Po|ie  et  cet. 

339.  M*]  Ff,  Rowe-i-, Sing.  Wh. Sch. 
Qq  et  cct. 

point.  Wiir\  Steev.  point  wit 
Q,.  point,  u>i//Q^F(,  Rowe.  /oiti/.  Say 
viU  Pope     Cap.  Jen. 


240.  a  dovny\  and  dawrt  Q,.  and 
dower  Q,,  Jen. 

240-243.  Jioyal.,.Burgundy.'\  Three 
lines,  ending  /0r/i0«...Cordeli.'i,..Bar« 
;^'nn<!ic,  ;  ciiA\ngj^rtion,.Jake.,JinX' 
gundy,  Q,. 

240.  Z/tfr]  Q,.  LeirQ^.  /rinj^Vf  +  , 
Knt,  Dyoe  i,  WI1.  Sch. 

24 1 .  yottrsel^  you yoursel/Bca,  (mis* 
print  ?) 

244.  /  have  noom ;  I  am  firm."]  I 

haut  /worn,  I  am  firm.  BY.  /  hatte 
ya»ar«^.  Qq,  Jen.    Vve  sworn.  Pope-f-. 

245.  / aw]  Vm  Pope  + ,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 
246-248.  P*act...Mife:\  Two  lines, 

the  fiist  ending  refpr/?-,  <^ 

246.  Burgundy'^  Burguiiy  F,. 

247.  respect  of  fortune^  re/peA  and 
fortunes  FT,  Rowe,  Pbpe,  Sch. 


235.  hiatotyj  Schmidt:  Frequently  used  for  what  parses  in  the  inner  life  of 
man.  Cf.  Son.  xciii ;  Meas.for  Meas,  I,  i,  29;  JRiek.  Ill:  III,  v,  28. 

235.  unspoke]  Wright:  .Sh.  uses  b  nh  forms  of  the  participle  of  theveib^^il. 
See  7>w/.  IV.  i.  ;,i     In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hible  the  form  'spoken'  alone  OCCttn. 

237.  Love's  not  love]  Compare  Son.  xcvi. 

237.  regards]  Knight:  Considerations.* 

238.  entire]  Joiinsos:  Single,  unmixed  with  other  considerations.  HCMnoiLY; 

The  main  n  lint  of  riffcction. 

247.  Since  that]  See  .Mach.  IV,  iii,  106,  or  Abbott,  §  287. 

247.  respects  of  fortune]  If  we  adopt  this  reading,  'respects'  is  used  lilie  're- 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  I,  sc.  L 


I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.    Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich  being  poor. 
Most  choice  forsaken,  and  most  loved  despised,  250 
TIk  c  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon. 
Ik"  it  lawful  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  ^ods  !  'tis  strange  that  from  their  cold'st  neglecl 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect. — 
Th\-  dowcrless  daucjhtcr,  kinj;,  thrown  to  my  chance,  255 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France. 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Can  buy  tliis  unprized  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.  260 


249.  that'\  thou  I  Ian. 

251.  seizf\  ceaze  Q^. 

252.  Be  //]  BeU  Pop«  +,  Djrce  li. 

253.  ccWst]  couhijl  Q,. 

255,  my  chance\  thy  chance  Qq. 
*S7«  «f\  "»  Qq»  Jen- 


258.  r,7«]  Sh.tU  Qq,  Jen.  Stcev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Smg.  Sla.  Del.  Kily,  Ilutls. 

259.  26a  unkind:  Thou\  Theob.  ttn- 
kinde,  Thou  FT,  Rowe,  Pope.  vnUnd 

Thou  Qq. 

260.  defter  where']  better-where  Sta. 


gards/  in  line  238,  or  in  Ham,  11,  ii,  79,  and,  of  course,  with  tlie  same  meaning  as 
in  Ham,  III,  i,  68.  But  it  is  donbtful  if  the  reading  of  the  Ff  be  not  better;  it 
means  the  same,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase  is  certainly  Shaket^arian.  Schmidt 

{Zur  Tixtkritik,  p.  15),  in  reference  to  this  passage,  has  given  sever.il  instances 
of  headiadys  in  this  very  play,  e.  I,  ii,  45 :  *  This  policy  and  reverence  of  age,' 
equivalent  to  'this  policy  of  revering  age;'  I,  ii,  165 :  'nothing  like  the  image  and 
horror  of  it,*  equivalent  to  'the  horrible  image  of  it;'  I,  iv,  336:  *  This  milky  gen- 
tleness anl  course  of  yours,*  equiv.ilcnt  to  '  j^entlc  course;'  II,  ii,  74:  'With  every 
gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,'  equivalent  to  '  every  viryinj;  K-'»le.' 

257.  waterish]  Wright:  U^cd  with  a  notion  of  contempt.  See  Oth.  ill,  Hi,  15. 
Burgundy  was  the  best  watered  district  of  France.  See  Heylyn  {A  Little  DestriP' 
tion  of  the  Great  World,  cd.  1 633,  p.  22) :  'Th.it  which  Queene  K.itharine  was  wont 
to  say,  tliat  France  had  more  rivers  than  all  Europe  beside;  may  in  like  manner  be 
faid  of  this  Province  in  respect  of  France.' 

258.  unprized]  Abooit,  §375:  This  may  mean  'unprized  by  others,  but  pri*. 
dous  to  me.*  Wright  :  Or  it  may  mean  firiciUss,  as  *  unvalued,'  in  Jtiek.  Iff.'  I, 
IT,  27,  signifies  inva/umUr, 

259.  unkind]  SxAt'NTON:  It  here  signifies  unnatural,  unless  France  is  intended 
to  mean,  though  unkinn'd,  i.  e.  though  forsaken  by  your  kindred. 

260.  here  . . .  where]  Johnson  :  These  have  the  power  ^  nouns.  Wright  : 
Compare  the  Preface  of  the  Translators  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible;  'As  for  example,  if  we  translate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word 
once  by  Purpose,  neuer  to  call  it  Intent ;  if  one  where  lourneying,  neuer  Traueil- 
Ing ;  if  one  where  Thinke,  neuer  Suppose ;  if  one  where  Paine,  neuer  Ache,'  &c. 
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Li  ar.    Thou  liast  licr,  France.    Let  her  be  thine,  for  we  261 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  sec 
That  face  of  hers  again. — Therefore  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  bcnison. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy.  265 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  all  but  France,  Gonerll, 

Rtgan^  and  Cordelia. 

France.    Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.    Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you.    I  know  you  what  you  ar«; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call  / 
Your  faults  as  they  arc  named.    I.ove  well  oyr  father.  270 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him ; 
But  yet,  alas,  stood  I  within  his  grace, 

261,  262.  for  ■we...see\  One  line,  Qq.  266.  SCENR  iv.  Pope  +,  Jen, 

263,  264.  Therefore  b(nison'\   Cap.  sisteri.'\  ststers  f  Q^. 

was  the  first  to  indicate,  by  da&hes,  that  267.  Ye  jiwels\  Rowe  li  -ft  Quincy 

this  b  addrewed  to  Corddia.  (MS),  Cap.  Dyoe  ii,  Wh.  Hal.  Hods. 

264.  265.  Witkoia».B»trguHdy,'\  One  Coll.  ill.    Thf  jnveU  QqFf  et  cet. 
line,  Qq.  267-270.  The. .. father  :^  Four  lines, 

264.  our  l<rve\  without  our  love '^fitioi.  ending  Father,.. ..are,.. ..faults... .Father, 
(ntUprint  ?)  Qq. 

265.  [Flourish.]  Om.  Qq.  2(i9,.  ycu  what']  a'A<j/Rowcii  +  ,Cap. 
Exeunt...]  Exit  Lear  and  Bur«         270.  Love]  Ff-f,  Jen.  Knt,  Cull.  Del. 

gundy.  Qq.  Exeunt.  FT.  Exeunt  Lear,  Dyce,  Wh.  Hods.  Sch.  Vfe  Qq  et  cet. 
Burgundy,  Coruwal,  Albany,  Gloiter,  271. prifestmg  Pope-t-, 
and  Attendants.  Cap.  Quincy  (MS),  Cap.  £c 

Other  instances  of  adverbs  used  as  nouns  arc  '  upward,*  V,  iii,  137  ;  *  inward,*  Sm, 
Cxxviii,  6:  'outward,'  Son.  Ixix,  5  ;  and  '  luckward,'  Temp.  I,  ii,  50. 

267.  Ye  jewels]  Stervens:  It  is  frequently  impossible  in  ancient  MS  to  distin- 
gnish  The  from  its  customary  abbreviation.  Walker  {Crit.  111,376)  supports  the  The 
of  the  QqFT  by  qaotations  from  Browne  and  Spenser,  bnt,  as  Dycb  says,  they  are 
not  parallel  to  the  present  passage.  Moherly  :  •  Vou  who  are  naturally  dear  and 
precious  to  him.'  Hai  i.iwkli.  :  The  old  reading  makes  sense,  but  The  and  Ye 
being  constantly  written  the  same  in  MSS,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  adopting 
the  latter  reading,  which  seems  to  hnprove  the  sentence.  Schmidt  gives  several  ia> 
stances  of  the  use  of  Tke  before  the  vocative:  Ctr,  I,  vi,  6;  yitL  Gts.  V,  iii,  99; 
Per.  Ill,  i.  I ;  bi:t  uf  these  the  first  alone  is  parallel,  and  the  last  is  generally  printed 

•Thou'  iiiNtcul  Ki(  The. 

iiil,  wasb'd]  l-ur  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  as  applied  to  tears,  see 
Schmidt,  Lex.  s.  t. 

268.  know  yon]  For  instances  of  the  redundant  object,  see  Walker,  Crit,  i,  68 ; 

or  ABnoTT,  §  414. 

271.  professed]  Dklius:  Cordelia  commits  her  father  to  the  love  which  her 
sisters  had  professed,  not  to  that  which  they  really  feel. 
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I  woLikl  prefer  him  to  a  better  place.  273 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 
Reg.   Prescribe  not '  us  our  duty. 

Gon.  Let  your  study  275 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  received  you 
At  fortune's  alms.    You  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  }  ou  have  wanted. 

Cor.   Time  sliall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hides ; 


273-  f'f<r^  pfr/cr  F,. 

274.  MkfQ,. 

275.  Reg....Gon.]  Gooorill....Regan. 
Qq. 

not*}  Ed.  no/Q'iFfet  cet. 

<////)  .]  I  f  (./////VFJ  +  .CoU.  Del. 
Dyce  i,  Wh.  Sch.  diaiafQ^.  duiits, 
Q,  et  cct. 

275-277.  Lef..Mimtfd,'\  Three  lines, 


ending  Lord,...almts^... /canted,  Qq. 
277.       As  Cap.  Ec.  Hal. 

27S.  'worth. ..zi-tififi  J^  worth  ihi  -r^rth 
that  you  kaue  'wanted  Qq.  worthy  to 
want  that  you  have  wanted  Han. 

279-  p!i:^htcJ\  pU-at.  J  Q,n^.  ple^ 
Q^.  f.\i:uJ  I'lJi  c  ii  4- ,  Cap.  Jen.  Steer. 
Ec.  \  ar.  GI0.  +  ,  Mub. 


273.  prefer]  Schmiui  :  Tliat  is,  oJutss,  direct,  or,  better,  rt'coiiinh'tid. 
275.  not'  us]  in  the  belief  tli.it  llic  to,  in  ibe  full  phixse  '  piescril)e  not  to  us,"  is 
absorbed  in  the  final  /  of  *  not'  I  have  printed  the  text  as  above.  See  II,  ii,  It6.— Eo. 

278.  worth  .  . .  wanted]  Theodald  :  *  You  well  deserve  to  meet  with  that  wmr/ 

of  love  from  your  husliand,  which  you  have  profcssM  to  'want  for  our  Father.'  War- 
nURToN  :  This  nonsense  nm-i  f>c  oirrcLtcd  thus:  'woith  ....  xaiiuttJ,'  i.  e.  tlut 
disherison,  which  you  so  much  glory  in,  you  deserve.  Heath:  Sh.  niij^ht  have 
written :  *the  want  that  you  have  wasted!  $,  e.  you  will  deserve  to  want  that  which 
you  have  yourself  so  wastefuUy  and  unnecessarily  thrown  away.  Tollet  :  *  You  are 
well  deserving  of  the  want  of  dnw  er  th.it  yon  arc  without.*  JenNENS  :  The  old 
reading  is  n<>r  elegant,  imleed,  but  it  is  uU<-!li)^il<!e, — it  is  like  'scedinfj  secii  ' — (\vn. 
i.  29.  Cai'LLI. ;  The  Qq  reading,  witli  this  addition,  viz:  'are  worth /i.)  -want  the 
worth  that  you  have  wanted '  has  a  plain  sense,  and  one  worthy  the  utterer,  and  gives 
a  roundness  to  the  jingle.  Kccles  :  It  might  be  read  :  *  worth  to  want  that  you  have 
wanted,' — 'that'  taken  demonstrntively,  nrid  not  relatively,— or  else, 'the  want  of 
that  ri'/<'t.-  wanted.'    Wright:  l>r.  Ib<ili:ini  combined  tlic  tt  xts  of  Ff  .w.\  Q.]  thus: 

•  And  well  are  worthy  want  that  worth  have  wanted.'  The  diflTiculty  seems  to  arise 
from  the  imperfect  connection  of  the  relative  with  its  antecedent.  The  use  of  the 
word  *  want  *  has,  apparently,  the  cfiect  of  always  making  Shakespeare's  cnnSiruc- 
li>)ns  ub-mrc.  Sec  line  229.  Concril  says, '  you  have  come  short  in  your  >  i'ediencc, 
and  well  deserve  the  want  of  that  affection  in  which  you  youi-self  have  been  WMnt- 
ing.'  Otherwise  [with  Jennens],  we  must  regard  '  the  want  that  you  have  wanted ' 
as  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  its  cognate  accusative  [which  is 
the  view  SchmIDT  takes].    Mokeri.y  :  The  text  of  the  Qq  might  be  emended  thus : 

♦  Whicli  well  were  woith  the  -Wi<r<i  that  you  have  wanted,'  j.  e.  yet  obedience  might 
have  claimed  fiom  you  the  one  word  which  you  wouKl  not  say. 

279.  plighted]  TuEouAiu  {Sh.  Kest.,  p.  171)  suj^jj^csted  pleached,  i.e.  twisted, 
entangled,  but  preferred  plaited,  i.  e,  wrapt  in  folds,  which  Pope  adopted  in  his  ed.  2. 
Malonb  once  thought  it  should  be  plated^  as  in  IV,  vi,  169,  but  was  afterwards  oon- 
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Wlio  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides.  280 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France,  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

\Exi  unt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what  most 
nearl}'  appertains  to  us  both.  1  think  our  father  will  hence 
to-nighL 

280.  ^Mr^/-]  Jen.  <mir^x  QqFf  + ,  Ec.         282-284.  £u'/(fr......../0-/}/^v;/.]  ^^P- 

Knt,  Del.  i^Ktly,  Sch.  ft»trrV/Han.  Cap.      Three  lines,  t.Tkiia>%/ayt,.,b«tht.J9-mghtt 

shamt  them  Jen'u'i's']         jhantf       QqFf +  ,  Jen. 
derida  Ff  +,  Cap.  Ec.  Knt,  Del.  i,  Sing,  282.  littlt  I  have\  a  little  I  have  Qq, 

ii,  Sch.  Arir  shame  derides  Anon.*  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Kdy, 

28f.  my\  Om.  Qq.  GI0.  +  ,  Huds.  Moh.  little  I've  Pope  +. 

[Exeunt  . .]  Exit...O.|l  ,K^.  283.  irtlfr] Rowe +. 

282.  6CE.NE  V.  Pope  +,  Jen. 

vinccd,  by  the  w  ord  •  unfold,'  that  filaiteJ  of  the  Qq  was  the  true  reading.  Kn'IGMT  : 
To  'piipht'  .ind  to  fldit  equ:\lly  mcnn  Mo  fold."  In  Milton's  //i<t.  of  Eit^lanJ, 
Boadtcea  wears  '  a  plighted  gariuent  of  divers  culuuis.'  In  the  exquisite  pa.s&age  in 
Cvmusx  *  I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision  Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element,  That  in 
the  coloors  of  the  rainbow  live.  And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds ' — the  ei»thet  has 
the  same  meaning.  STAUNTON :  ♦  Plighted  *  means  involve  J,  complicated.  Wright: 
For  the  Folio  spellini^,  see  Spenser,  Faery  Queene,  ii,  3,  §  26:  '  All  in  a  silken  Camus 
lilly  whight,  Purilcd  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.'  Cotgravc  gives,  *  I'li:  m.  A 
plait,  fould,  lay;  bought;  wrinkle,  crumple.* 

380.  cover]  Mason  :  The  Ff  are  right,  with  the  change  of  a  single  letter:  covert 
instead  of  *  covers.'  Thus,  *  Who  covert  faults  at  last  with  shame  dcri  Ics."  '  Who* 
referring;  to  'time.'  [This  readin;^  was  fo!lowe<l  liy  Rann.]  UenleV:  Cordelia 
alludes  to  I'rov.  xxviii,  13:  '  He  that  cwereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper^  &c.  SiNGER 
(ed.  2) :  J  have  no  doubt  we  should  read  Anwr>faults,  1*.  e.  disse$itblerSf  and  that  the 
meaning  is:  *  Time  shall  unfold  what  cunning  duplicity  hides,  wkt  (Time)  at  last 
derides  such  dissemblers  with  shame,  by  unmaskinj^  them.'  [And  this  comjxjund 
Sinjjer  ndopted  into  the  text  of  Sh.,  for  \vlii>>c  purity,  as  ai;ainst  Collier's  (MS) 
emendations,  he  had  contended  so  vehemently,  and,  it  should  l»e  added,  so  intcm- 
perately. — Ed.]  Dycb:  I  adhere  to  the  Qq,  because  I  feel  convinced  that  *  Who' 
refers  to  people  in  general, — *  Those  who,'  &c.  As  to  the  with  of  the  Folio  (which, 
by  the  by,  Mr.  Collier's  (MS)  chanf^es  to  thetn),  I  ran  no  more  ncconnl  for  it,  than 
for  hundreds  of  other  strange  things  which  the  Folio  exhihits.  ScilMlirr  refers 
*  Who '  to  *  time,'  and  says  that  '  faults  '  is  the  object  of  both  '  covers  '  and  '  derides.' 
[I  cannot  but  agree  with  Dyce's  interpretation. — Ed.] 

282.  roost]  Capell  thinks  that  this  *  word  is  crept  into  Goneril's  speech  out  of 
her  >i.>ter's  that  follows,  which  makes  a  part  of  it  verse :  **  most,"  therefore,  should  be 
discarded.' 

283.  hencej  Kcclks  :  There  is  not,  I  think,  throughout  the  play,  the  least  hint 
given  as  to  the  particular  part  of  the  realm  in  which  any  scene  lies,  till  we  are  intro- 
duced towards  the  conclusion  into  the  neighborhood  of  D  >ver;  nor  are  we  informed 
whether  it  be  intended  that  either  of  the  sisters  should  make  the  palace  of  Lear  her 
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Reg.  That's  most  ccrUiin,  and  with  you;  next  montli  285 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ;  the  obser- 
vation we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  Httle ;  he  always 
loved  our  sister  most;  and  with  what  poor  judgement  he 
hath  now  cast  her  oflf  appears  too  grossly.  290 

Reg.    'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age ;  yet  he  hath  ever  but 
slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon,  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 
rash ;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive,  not  alone 
the  imperfeflions  of  long-ingraffed  condition,  but  therewithal  295 
the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them. 

Reg.   Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
him  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment 

Gon,  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be-  300 


2S5.  vioit']  Om.  rr>pc+. 

287.  is;  ilu\  is  the  Q,. 

288.  hoik  nU  hemi  hath  btmt  Ff, 
Rowe,  Knt,  Dd.  i,  Scfa. 

29a  too\  too  too  F^FjF^,  Rowe. 
grossly"]  grojfe  Qq. 

294.  from  his  a^e  to  rtceivt\  Ff +, 
Jen.  Knt,  Wh.  Sch,  tp  rceeivt  from  JUs 

Qq  et  cet. 

295.  imperfe^ions]  imperfeilion  Qcj. 


295-  '■'i^'''']  Hyphen,  Pope. 

in^afftd\  cn^raffed  fjt,,.  K^nt, 
Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.  Mob.    ingrafted  (^q. 
Cup.  Jen.  Cam.  Wr.    engrafted  Pope-l- , 
Sleev.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  \Vh. 
296.  thc\  Om.  Qq. 
298.  i/arto]  stars  Q,. 
300.  Tkert »]  Thett  his  Anon.* 

tompSmettt]  Johns,  eom^nunt 

QqFf. 


future  resi'lence.  All  wc  know  is,  that  be  was  to  abide  alteniately  with  them  ia 
whatsoever  ]>art  they  held  their  cnurt. 

For  cllii>sis  of  the  verb  of  motion  after  will  and  is,  see  Auuor  r,  §  405. 

288.  hath  not  been]  Dycb  says  that  the  reading  of  the  Ff  defies  common  sense. 
Schmidt,  while  acknowledging  that  the  *not'  may  have  dropped  by  mischance 
from  the  line  of  the  Ff,  thinks  that  a  good  sense  may  yet  be  extracted  fr mi  that 
line  by  making  'have'  emphatic.  Thus:  All  our  ol)servation  in  the  past  is  little  in 
comparison  with  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future,  to  jud^e  from  Lear's  treatment 
of  Cordelia. 

291.  age]  MOBFJILY:  These  women  come  of  themselves,  and  at  once,  to  the  feel- 
ing which  it  requires  all  lago's  art  to  instil  into  Othello;  on  whom  it  is  at  length 
urged  that  Dcsdcmuna  must  be  irregular  in  mind,  or  she  would  not  have  preferred 
him  to  the  *  cnrled  darlings  *  of  Venice. 

293.  time]  Wright:  That  is,  his  best  and  soundest  years.  See  I,  ii,  46. 

295.  ingrafTed]  WbicHT:  This  spelling,  and  that  in  the  Qq.  are  both  used  by 
Sh.,  though  the  former  is  the  more  correct,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Fr. 
grejfer.    In  Lucrect,  1062,  wc  find  the  substantive  'graff.' 

295.  condition]  Malone:  That  is,  the  qualities  of  mind,  confirmed  by  lung  habit 
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twecn  France  and  him.   Pray  you,  let  us  hit  together;  if  301 
our  fiither  cany  authority  with  such  disposition  as  he  bears, 
this  last  surrender  of  his  wUl  but  ofiend  us. 
Reg,  We  shall  further  think  of  it 

Gm,   We  must  do  something,  and  i'  th'  heat    [Exeunt,  305 


301.  FraHce\  Burgundy  Han. 
Pray  you\  pray  Qq. 

letus  hU\  The<j!>.    lets  nil  Q|, 
do.  + ,  Mob.   let  us  fit  Ff,  Rovre,  Pope, 
ilan.  Cap.  Ec.  Knt.  Sch. 

302.  mtkorUy  vjit/i\  authority,  with 


Han. 

302.  disposition]  Ff  +  ,  Sch.  di/po/t- 
iiom  Qq  et  cet. 

304.  0/  it]  on't  Qq,  Cap.  Glo.-|-. 

305.  i'  M'J  it'A  Qq. 


301.  hit]  Steevens:  That  is,  let  us  agree,  Hudson:  The  meaning  of  what 
follows  proli.ably  is,  if  the  king  continue  in  the  same  rash,  headstrong,  and  incon- 
stant temper,  as  he  has  jui»t  shown,  in  snatching  back  his  authority  the  moment  his 
will  is  crossed,  we  shall  be  the  worse  <^  for  his  sarrender  of  the  kingdom  to  us. 
SCHMIOT  (Zi$r  TextkriHJk,  p.  15)  earnestly  contends,  but  I  am  afraid  in  vain,  for 
•  sit  *  of  the  Ff.  •  To  strike  together,'  he  says, '  or  to  act  in  harmony,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  "  to  hit  to^'cthcr,"  is  not  a  matter  of  free  will,  but  jirocecds  directly  from  the  nature 
of  things,  and  is  nut  something  tu  which  one  can  tie  invited.  .  .  .  Whereas,  the  phrase 
**  sit  together,"  has  the  plain  and  namfest  meanbg— tohold  asesdon,  to  take  counsel 
together.  Goaeril  would  forthwith  see  a  conraimi  plan  agreed  upon,  and  to  Regan's 
dilatory  answer:  "  We  s^hall  think  further  of  it,"  replies:  "We  must  do  something, 
and  i'  th'  heat,"  and  for  this  an  agreement  is  of  course  essential,  and  an  agreement 
she  demands  ui  the  words  "let  ui  sit  logethei."''  Schmidt  then  adduces  the  fol- 
lowii^  instances  in  proof:  TSotlfth  Night,  I,  v,  143 ;  ffam.  V,  i,  4;  Hen.  V:  V,  ii. 
&>!  RUk.  Ill:  III,  i,  173;  Cbr.  V,  ii,  74;  lb.  V,  iii,  131;  Per.  II,  iii,  92.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  except,  perhaps,  the  last,  there  is  reference  to  a  judicial  assembly 
or  a  session  more  or  less  formal  and  solemn,  and  a  meaning  is  conveyed  which  I 
cannot  but  think  strained  when  applied  to  an  agreement  between  Iwu  sisters. — £u. 

302.  disposition]  DVCB:  As  to  'dispositions'  at  disposition, — either  reading  may 
Stand;  we  have  afterwards  both  forms  from  the  mouth  of  the  present  speaker.  See 
I,  iv,  215  and  2S6. 

beat]  Stkevens  :  That  is.  we  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

4» 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  I*  sc.  u. 


Scene  II.    The  Earl  of  Gloucester's  castle. 

Enter  Edmund,  vnik  a  Utter. 

Edtn.  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law  I 
My  services  are  bound.    Wherefore  should  I 


ScF.NE  II.]  Om.  Rowe.  ScbN£  vi. 
Pope  +,  Jen. 

The.. .castle. 3  A  Castle  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Glo'ster.  Pope.  A  Hall  in 
the  Earl  of  Gloster*!  Castle.  Oip. 


Enter.. .letter.]  Rowe  (siil)S.).  Enter 
Baaard  folus.  Qq  (fcla$  Q .)  Enter 
Baftard.  Ff. 

l-a6.  TIUm,,Mn»s  f\  Prose,  Qq. 


EocLis  disapproves  of  this  order  of  the  scenes;  in  his  judgement  the  accosation 

of  Edgar  by  EJmund  labours  under  a  wcij^lit  of  imj  rubability,  which  is  incre.ised 
the  longer  that  Ed«;ar  remains  concealed  without  taking  any  steps  to  vindicate  him- 
self; that  he  bhould  lie  thus  quiet,  during  all  the  time  that  passes  from  the  opening 
day  of  the  tragedy  to  Lear's  stormy  departure  for  Gloster's  castle,  u  *an  outrage 
np(»B  common  sense  too  gross  to  be  admitted,*  thinks  Eccles,  who,  therefore,  trans- 
poses thi^  scene  to  the  beginning  of  Act  II,  bringing  it  immediately  l)cfore  the  scene 
-where  Edmund  persuades  Edj:^'ar  to  fly,  and  preten<ls  that  he  has  been  wounded. 
Thus,  the  two  scenes  are  'brought  within  the  compass  of  the  same  day,  and  a  few 
hours  only,  or  less,  may  be  conceived  to  intervene  between  them.*  This  consnm- 
mation,  however,  is  not  attained  without  loss ;  for  Sh.  clearly  intended  that  this  scene 
should  be  where  he  put  it,  as  the  second  of  the  tragedy  ;  Glostcr  enters  sadly,  mut- 
tering :  '  Kent  iKUii^hcd  tlius,  And  France  in  choler  partetl  ?  \\v\  the  king  gone  to- 
night? subscribed  his  power?  Confined  to  exhibition?  All  this  done  upon  the  gad!' 
(lines  23-26).  But  Ecdes  says  that  Sh.  was  liable  to  *  unhappy  oversights'  of  dra* 
matic  probability,  and  this  must  be  one ;  '  these  obnoxious  line.<(,'  therefore,  he  cuts 
out  and  '  degt  ii'U--. '  to  the  bottom  of  the  pni^c,  bc;.^;^ing  forgiveness  for  the  act,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  'in  pursuit  of  a  favorite  object  which  is  c?iscntial  to  the  rea- 
sonableness and  consistency  of  this  admirable  drama;  mure  especially  as  the  lines 
in  themselves  are  of  small  importance,  and  the  only  ones  so  treated'  by  him. 

I.  Nature]  Warburtun  :  Sh.  makes  this  baittard  an  atheist.   Italian  atheism  had 
much  infected  the  English  court.    Stkevkns:  Edmund  speak>  of  'nature'  in  oppo- 
sition to  '  custom,'  and  not  to  the  exi'-U  ncc  of  a  God.    Edmund  means  ordy.  that  as 
he  came  not  into  the  world  as  '  custom '  or  law  had  prescribed,  so  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  follow  *  nature '  and  her  laws,  which  make  no  difference  between  legitinuicy 
and  illegitimacy,  between  the  eldest  ai: '  the  youngest.   To  contradict  Warburton's 
as'>ertion  yet  more  strongly,  Edmund  conchnles  this  very  speech  by  an  invocation  to 
I  heaven.    Mason:  Edmund  calls  'nature'  lii->  '  goddess '  for  the  same  reason  that 
1  we  call  a  b.-istard  a  natural  son, — one  who,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the 
I  child  of  his  father,  but  according  to  that  of  dvil  society  b  nuUius  fitim.  Cole* 
&IDOB:  In  thb  speech  of  Edmund  you  see  as  soon  as  a  roan  cannot  reconcile  him*- 
self  to  reason,  how  his  conscience  flies  off  by  way  of  appeal  to  Nature,  who  is  sure 
upon  such  occasions  never  to  find  fault,  and  also  how  shame  sharpens  a  predis|)osi- 
tion  in  the  heart  to  evil.   For  it  is  a  profound  moral,  that  shame  will  naturally  gene* 
[^ate  guilt;  the  oppressed  will  be  vindictive,  like  Sbylock,  and  in  the  anguish  of 
undeserved  ignominy  the  debision  secretly  springs  up,  of  getting  over  the  mond 
quality  of  an  action  by  fixing  the  mind  on  the  mere  physical  act  alone. 
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Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 

For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  $ 
Lag  of  a  brother?   Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ? 

3.  tn]  to  Han.    011  Quincy  (MS).  Cap.  Jen. 

ptagiu\  plage  Warh.  flate  ^mp*  4.  dtprive\  despise  QoinCf  (MS), 

son.    tyranny  Mr-.  GrifTuhs.  me?  Ff. 

4.  curiosity^  nicety  Po|>e.  curUsie  6.  W4^...^/m^ / j  and  why  bastard? 
Tbeob.  Warb.    courtety  Han.  Johns.  base?  Han. 


3.  plague]  Warburton:  An  a'tjsurd  expression.    Read /Aj^v,  i.  ^.  the  place,  the  ' 
countr}',  the  boundary  of  custom.    Plage  is  in  common  use  amongst  the  old  English 

wiiteis.  Capbll  :  The  qieaker  calls '  custom '  a  *  plague '  or  vexation,  and  asks  whjr    ^  .^'^  V 

he  should  '  stand  in  it,'  meaning  be  exposed  to  ii,   Johnson  :  I  can  scarcely  think  * 

*  plague'  right.    Staunton  :  'Plague'  may  here  possibly  sijjnify //luv,  or  boundary 

from  plaga;  but  it  is  a  very  suspicious  word.    Wright:  I  cannot  help  thinkinjj 

that  Sh.  had  in  bis  mind  a  passage  in  the  Prayer-book  Version  of  Psalm  xxxviii,  17,  * 

'  And  I  truly  am  set  in  the  plagve;'  where  'plague *  is  used  in  a  sense  for  which  T 

have  found  no  parallel.   The  version  evidently  follows  the  Latin  of  Jerome's  transla" 

tion, '  Quia  ego  ad  plagam  paratas  sum.'    Halliwei.l  :  Edmund  cites  for  a  reason  of 

the  contempt  of  the  world  not  merely  his  illegitimacy,  but  his  juniority,  so  that  the 

plague  is  here  also  the  infections  mle  of  custom,  that  l^ds  the  younger  yield  to  the 

elder,  a  decree  he  determines  wickedly  to  evade  by  becoming  the  only  son. 

4.  Cttrioaity]  Theobald:  This  should  be  curtesies  as  in  As  You  Like  It,  I,  i,  49. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  tenure  in  our  laws,  whereby  some  lands  arc  held  by  the 
'  curtesie  of  England.'  And  I  ought  to  take  notice  that  I  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  ingenioas  Or.  Thirlby,  who  hinted  to  me  this  very  emendation  before  he  knew  I 
made  it  Heath  t  It  is  not  suitable  to  Edmund's  character  to  term  that  a  atriesy 
which  he  endeavors  to  expose  as  a  folly,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  him- 
self so  great  a  siifTerer.  Mason  :  By  •curio'^ity'  Edmund  means  the  nicely,  the 
strictness^  of  civil  institutions.  WHITE:  'Curiosity'  is  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  scrupulosity,  WALKsa  ( Vers.  201) :  The  i  in  •iV^  is  almost  uniformly  di  opt 
in  pronnnctatioiu  I  bdieve  that  Sh.  pronounced  curioiiifyf  for,  according  to 
our  common  pronunciation,  this  verse  is  a  verse  only  in  name.  The  Bible  Word- 
B(n.}K  cites,  'The  Scripture  then  beinjj  acknowledged  to  bee  so  full  .-\nd  so  perfect, 
how  can  wee  excuse  our  sclucs  of  negligence,  if  we  doe  not  studic  ihum,  of  curiosiiie, 
if  we  be  not  content  with  them.' —  Thi  TVanslaiors  to  tkt  Header.  Also :  *  Now,  as 
concerning  tte  funerals  and  enterring  of  her,  I  pray  7<mt  l«t  the  same  be  performed 
without  all  curiositie  and  superstition.' — Holland's  nntarch,  Morals,  p.  533.  [Cot- 
grave :  Curiu>it6  :  daittlinesse,  niitttisse;  affectation.  See  I,  i,  5,  and  I,  iv,  66.— En.] 

4.  deprivej  SxttVENS:  Synonymous  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  disinherit. 
WRioart  Qxapare  Baret's  Ahearie  [s.  v.  iodeprioeli  *To  cast  hb  sonne  out 
of  his  honse,  to  deprine  or  put  him  from  the  hope  of  succession,  or  inheritance, 
for  some  misdeede :  to  abastardize  him.' 

6.  Lag]  In  I3nLl/s  S/ta^-es/eare's  Pud-,  iii,  9.1,  there  is  a  sui,'i;esti(:)n,  founded  on  a 
misapprcheiLaiun  of  the  passage,  that  this  word  may  have  been  01  i^inaily  the  same 
as  the  word  Jaw  as  found  in  the  hunting  phrase  of '  giving  a  stag  so  much  law  before 
the  dofi  are  lA  loose.' 
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[act  I,  sc.  ii. 


When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compa<5l,  7 

My  mind  as  generous  and  my  shape  as  true, 

As  honest  madam's  issue  ?    Why  brand  they  us 

With  base  ?  witli  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ?  10 

Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 

More  composition  and  fierce  quality 

Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 

Go  to  th'  creating  a  whole  tribe  o^Jui^s* . 

Got 'tween  asleep  and  wake  ?   Well  then,  15 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land. 

Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund 

As  to  the  legitimate;  fine  word, '  legitimate  1 

Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed 

And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base  20 


7.  dimemitms]  dtmentions  Qq. 

9.  .■U...issue\  One  line,  Jen. 
10.  WUh...basel\With  Bajef  With 
hafena  BarJIadief  Ba/e,  Bafet  F, 
(same  punctuation  F^F^F^).  wUhta/e, 
baft  l>ii/!(jiiiie  ?  Oq,  Jen. 

13.  duiU  stale\jtale  duli<l'\. 
tir€d\tyred¥f.  fyt^Q,.  iiedQ,, 

14.  Ga  to}  Go  F/^. 

iA*  ereaiittgl  the  crealins  of  Qq, 


Jen.  Mai.   ereaiUtg  Pope'l't  Ec. 

15.  a:!f,-f\  Cap.  a-steep  Pnpe  +  .  a 
JJeepe  Q,F,F,.  a  Jleep  F^F^,  Rowe. 
Jleepe  Q,. 

tkm\  the  Qq.   tkmtgvod irother^ 

Han. 

iS.  Jine  word, '  legitimate     Om.  Qq. 
10.  Uu  hastl  thee  kue  Ktlj  (mis> 
print?). 


6.  bastard]  Hanmer:  Edmund  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  of  custom,  both  in 
respect  to  yoan||<er  brothers  and  to  bastards.   But  he  most  not  be  understood,  in  the 

former,  to  mean  himself;  the  aigttinent  becomes  genera!  by  im)>lyin<^  more  than  is 
said:  *  Wherefore  should  I  or  any  man,'  &c.  BosWELL:  \Vhy  should  he  not  mean 
himself  in  both  instances  ?  lie  was  a  younger  brother.  Moberly  :  The  word  is 
from  the  Celtic  *bas4ardh'  (loir  birth).  The  Wekh,  however,  only  learned  ytxj 
unwillingly  in  Edward  Fs  time  to  adopt  the  English  *  curiosity '  as  regards  illegiti* 
mate  children.  [Can  we  not  infer  from  this  line  and  line  lothat  the  pnmnnciatioa 
in  Shakespeare's  time  was  iuise-tard 

9.  madam's]  DiiLiLa:  As  xa  frequently  the  case  in  Sb.  it  is  here  used  ironically. 

14.  the  creating]  Abbott,  %  93.  Ahhoiigb  this  b  a  noun,  and  therefore  pre* 
ceded  by' the,'  yet  it  is  so  far  confused  with  the  gerund  as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  j_'ovcinin:,'  a  direct  object.  See  Macb.  I,  iv,  8. 

14.  fops  j  According  to  ScUMlDT  this  does  not  mean  fools  or  dandic«,  as  it  does 
.now,  but  dupes, — that  is,  men  who  are  destined  to  be  duped  or  deceived  by  men  of 

'  more  composition  and  fierce  quality.*  Furthermore,  this  original  meaning  of  the 
word  is  found  in  all  the  instances  of  its  use  by  Sb.  Compare  *  This  is  the  excellent 
foppery  of  the  wrul  ','  line  112;  that  is,  dupery. 

15.  'tween]  Duuu:  I  think  the  passage  originally  stood 'a/a/z/n  sleep  and  wake.' 
The  «  might  very  easily  have  been  so  transposed. 
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Shall  top  the  legitimate.    I  grow;  I  prosper;  21 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glmt.    Kent  banisli'd  thus  ?  and  France  in  choler  parte^  ? 
And  the  king  gone  to-night?  subscribed  his  power? 

21.  /r^M/-]  Cap.  tooth'  Ci(\{too  hO^.         31.  Igfvw;  IpTosferlAytgrow;/^^ 
to  tk'  F,F,.  to  th'  FjF^,  Rowe,  Pope  i.       pro^  Sch.  conj. 
be  /i'  Pope  ii-f .  iSv     Han.  Mai.  foe         23.  Scene  tii.  Pope  + ,  Jen. 
the  Mason,    to  the  Del.  Ktly.  24.  subscribed'l  fubfcrib  i  Q,. 

Uzitimat^.'\   Johns,    h^itimafe :       fcriii'd  Q^,    J*re/trib' d  F(,RowetKnU 
QqFf,  Han.    Ugitunate —  Rowe,  Pope,  Sch. 
Del.  Ktly. 

21.  top]  IIa.nmer  :  As  'the  treading  upon  another's  heels'  is  an  expression  used     \  I* 
to  signify  the  being  nut  far  behind  him,  to  to  iiM  another  means  to  come  np  to  and  \ 
be  on  even  groand  with  him.   Warburton  :  Here  the  Oxford  editor  would  show       \  # 

us  that  he  is  as  grxjd  at  coining flhrases  as  his  author,  ntvl  so  alters  the  text  thus:  >  J^r**^* 
*  Shall  toi  the  legitimate,'  i.  e.  says  he, '  stand  on  even  fjround  with  him  as  he  would 
do  with  his  author.  Edwards  {Canom  0/  Crit.,  p.  221,  ed.  7):  Poor  Sir  Thomas  1  (  k  /^v^  '  ' 
Woe  be  to  yon,  if  yon  invade  Mr.  Waiburton's  prerogative  of  rMiiii^  words  for  Sh.  I  ^  '  * ' 
One  may  fairly  say  here  that '  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  hed  of  onr 
courtier  that  it  galls  his  kibe.'  But  Mr.  Warburton  oiij^ht  to  have  taken  notice  that  '  -  H' 
the  i"!cl  reading:;  is  'shall  to  th'  !e;jitimntc,' which,  thou,;h  it  milled  Sir  Thomas,  may 
perhaps  direct  to  the  right  word  :  '  Shall  top  the,'  &c.,  which  he  would  do  if  he  got 
the  inheritance  from  him,  tboogh  that  conld  not  make  him  be  the  legitimate.  [These 
notes  are  given  as  instances  of  the  amenities  that  help  to  make  the  early  comments 
on  Sh.  so  full  of  '  .sweetness  and  li;^ht.'— En.]  C apfli.,  referring  to  this  emendation 
of  Edwards,  says,  that  '  it  apf>ear'd  in  the  Canons,  into  which  it  w.a5  receiv'd  from 
this  editor  (together  with  other  communications  concerning  readings  of  copies)  by 
that  ingenious  work's  writer:  This  emendation  will  have  no  impugners  or  doubters, 
<f  that  corruption  \x  look'd  Upon  out  of  which  it  arose ;  if  it's  opposition  to  "  base  "  be 
con>ider"d,  and  (which  is  yet  a  stronger  matter  than  either)  it's  connection  with 
"  grow,"  which  has  no  natural  introduction  unless  preceded  by  "  top."  '  Jknn'KNS  :  If 
conjecture  be  made  without  any  regard  to  the  traces  of  the  letters,  out  or  rout  arc 
better  than  be.  Malone  :  In  Devonshire,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,  *to 
toe  a  thin,;  np  is  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots;  in  wdiich  sense  the  word  is  perhaps  used 
here,  f^r  IMmund  immedi.itt-!y  ml  I-  "  I  .^i\>-v,  I  pros.per."  '  Delivs  thus  vindicates 
Rowe's  reading,  which  he  follows :  '  The  Bastard,  if  his  plan  succeed,  will  to  the 
legitimate—  What  he  will  inflict  upon  him  he  does  not  say;  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  tS  his  father,  at  the  mere  sight  of  whom  he  exclaims,  in  tones  of  assured 
victory,  "I  grow,  I  prosper."  '  [For  other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the 
sane  sense  see  Schmidt's  Zc.r.]  Nichols  {Notes,  Sec,  No.  2,  p.  9)  follows  the  Ff, 
%od  interprets :  '  Shall  advance  to,  or  take  the  place  of,  the  legitimate.' 

24.  subscribed]  Johnson  :  To  '  subscribe '  is  to  transfer  by  signing  or  subscrib* 
ii^  a  writing  of  testimony.  Malone:  In  Sh.  it  means  to  yieU^  or  turrender.  So 
afterwards  III,  ii,  18;  also  T>o.  am!  Cres.  IV,  v,  105.  White:  That  \%,  yielied. 
This  seems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  figurative  use  »f  '  subscribe '  in  the  sense  of 
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Confined  to  exhibition  ?  All  tlii^  done  25 
U[>on  the  ^ad  !— I-Mnuind,  how  now  !  what  news? 

/'(/w.    So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

GIou.    Why  so  earnestly  seek  \  ou  to  put  up  tliat  letter? 

/:////;.    I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

(iIju.  W  hat  paper  were  you  reading?  30 
Iiiini.    Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glou.    No  ?    What  needed  then  that  terrible  dispatch  of 

2$.  this  duie\  this domu<^.  this goiu  cet.  Om.  QqFf. 

r.FjF^.  Rowe.  u  gtm  Pope,  Theob.  28.  my]  irhf  F,. 

Han.  Warb,  32.  needetf\  medes  Q,.   needs  Q^. 

27.  [Putting  lip  the  letter — Rowe  et  terrible']  terribe  Q,. 


submitt  to  which ^'/ir/<y  is  a  synoiiyme,  though  not  in  a  trauMiivc  sense;  e.g.  Tarn. 
Sir.  It  i»  81.  Preseribt  of  the  Folio  might  be  sccepted  in  the  sense  of  /imi/edt  eir- 
tumscrifd  his  power,  were  it  not  that  the  king  is  manifestly  the  nominative  undeiw 

stood.  SCMMIDT  (Xur  Tfxtkritik,  &c.,  p.  ifi")  prefers  prescribed,  which  he  sayS 
means  •  his  power  is  restricted,  limited,  confined  in  its  exercise.  The  expression  is 
not  exactly  what  might  have  l><:en  expected  from  Gloucester;  we  might  wish  for  a 
word  a  little  lew  tame  when  applied  to  an  event  whidi  so  greatly  excites  him,  bat 
it  is  perfectly  intelligible.'  From  the  expression  •Prescril>c  imt  us  our  duties,'  I,  i, 
275,  SciIMinT  infers  that  •  prescribe"  need  not  of  necessity  he  followed  hy  Mn,'  .md 
thus  Sh.  might  have  used  the  passive  form  *  we  are  prescribed  our  duties.'  If  this 
be  so,  then  he  conjectures  that  we  might  punctnate  these  lines  diflerently :  '  And  the 
king  gone  to-night  ?  prescribed  ?  his  power  Confined  to  exhibition  7*  [Dr.  Schmidt 
failed  to  note  that  the  'to*  is  not  really  absent  in  '  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties/  bat 
is  simply  ali'.orbcil  in  the  preceding  'not.'  In  his  edition  of  this  play  he  goes  even 
further,  and  says  that  wo  are  nowhere  justified  (not  even  in  III,  vii,  6.})  in  inter- 
preting '  to  subscribe '  by  to  yields  to  ntrrendert  or  to  submit.  To  me  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation  is  satisfactory.  Sh.  may  have  intended,  by  this  one  word,  to  convey 
the  idea  that  there  h:^d  been  a  ff)rmal  abdication. — Ft).] 

2v  exhibition]  Johnson:  That  i>,  a!!,y-a<anre.  The  term  is  yet  used  in  the  uni- 
versities. SlEEVKNS:  .So  in  Two  Gent.  I,  iii,  69.  Narks:  Also  Jonson,  Htlen* 
Womant  III,  i,  '  Behave  yoanelf  distinctly  and  with  good  morality ;  or,  I  protest 
I'll  take  awry  your  exhibition.'  MoBRRLV:  Restricted  to  a  mere  maintenance ;  as 
in  Rnm.m  l.iw, 'si  lilM:ri  ali  desidcrcnt,  ut  a  parenie  exhibeantur.'  So  we  have 
•  exhtbere  vi.itn '  for  '  to  keep  up  a  road.' 

26.  gad]  Jou.NsoN :  Upon  the  sudden  stimulation  of  caprice,  as  cattle  run  road- 
ding  when  they  are  stnng  by  the  gadily.  RrrsoK :  Done  suddenly,  or  as  before, 
while  'the  iron  is  hot.'  .\  '  i;id  '  is  an  iron  bar.  The  Statute  of  2  and  3  Eliza.  6, 
c.  27,  is  a  'Dill  against  false  forging  of  iron  g.idd>,  instead  of  gadds  of  s'.ecl.' 
Collier:  Upon  ihc  spur;  in  Tit.  And.  IV,  103,  the  hero  wishes  to  engrave  on 
brass  with  '  a  gad  of  steel,*  1.  #.  a  point  of  steel.  Moberly  strangely  defines  it  as 
*at  haphazard.* 

52.  terrible]  White:  This  is  not  the  mere  meaningless  expletive  so  often  used 

by  uncultivated  people.  E<lnutnd  hides  the  letter  away  in  haste  and  terrf)r.  SruMiDT 
calls  attention  to  the  active  meaning  which  adjectives  in  -ble  had  in  Shakespeare's 
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it  into  \-our  pocket?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such 
need  to  iiide  itself.  Let's  see;  come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall 
not  need  spectacles.  35 

Eiiin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  mc  ;  it  is  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o  cr-read  ;  and  for  so  much 
as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking. 

Glou.     Gi\c  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edni.  I  shall  offend,  cither  to  detain  or  give  it.  The  con-  40 
tents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to  blame. 

Glou.    Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Eil)ii.    1  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Giou.  [Reads]  '  This  policy  and  reference  of  aj^c  makes  45 
the  world  bitter  to  tJie  best  of  our  times ;  keeps  our  fortunes 

36.  Edm.]  n.ift.  Q,Ff.    Ba.  Q,.  44.  /oiA]  Ail  Coll.  Hi. 

37.  anJ'\  Om.  Oq.  45,  [Reads]  A  Ltttter,  Qq, 

38.  ('Vr-A) //7m.' Qq.  (rjrrlook-  and  revtrtHCtl  Om.  itt  nV- 
ing  Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Slcev.  Ec.  Var.  erence  Han. 

40, 41.  /..Mame\  Three  lines,  ending  ag('\  ages  Pope  ii,  Theob.  Warb. 

it :..Jhem... blame,  in  Ff.  46.  /«  the  its/]  to  htft  F.PjF,. 

41.  to  blame\  too  blame  QiQ^I^F^-  times;']  times  F^. 

dme.  Thitf,  *  audible*  in  Coriaiamus  means  hearing  welt;  'contemptible'  means 
e«mtemfh$«ia ;  ' unmeritable,'  msJeseming*  &c 

41.  to  blame]  Fur  inst.mccs  of  the  infinitive  active  for  the  infinitive  passive,  see 

Ai,:;  nr,  5  1''^'  '  n  '  5  405,  al<o  I/ani.  IV,  iv,  44. 

44.  essay  or  taste]  Johnson:  Though  'taste'  m.iy  stand  here,  yet  I  Iwlieve  we 
should  read,  *  assay  or  tttt,^  they  «re  both  metallnrgtcal  terms  and  properly  joined. 
Stxevens:  Both  are  terms  from  royal  tables.  See  V,  tii,  144.  Singer:  Thus  Baret, 
Alvenrie :  '  to  .\<<ay  or  rather  Ess.iy  of  the  French  woorde  E'^^ayrr^  .iivl  p.fterwards: 
'To  ta'«t  or  assay  l)cft)re.  Prcclibo.''    Wright:   Proof  or  tiiil.    The  two  words 

*  essay '  and  '  assay '  are  etymologically  the  same.  In  I  Samuel,  xv  ii,  39,  it  is  said 
of  David  in  Saul's  armour  that  he  *  assayed  to  go,'  that  is,  tried  or  attempted  to  go. 

*  Taste'  (>M:rs  both  as  a  noun  nn<1  verb  as  synonymous  with  'test.*  Compare  i 
Hen.  IV:  IV,  i,  119.  Cotj^rave  has,  '  Ess.tv  :  in.  An  es<;ay,  proofe  ...  also,  the 
tast,  or  Essay  taken  of  Princes  meat,  or  drinkc.'  £Sce  J  Jam.  II,  ii,  4II:  'a  taste 
of  your  quality.'] 

45.  policy]  Capbll:  The  beginning  of  Edgar's  letter  is  darken'd  by  a  remov'd 

!;cn>e  of  •  jif)licy,'  and  our  imagin'rl  connection  of  it  wi  ':  '  n  "  or  old  age ;  *  policy' 
has  here  the  sense  of — police,  puUtical  regimt-nt,  tlie  worhi  s  evil  [?  civil]  ordcrinj^; 
and  it  is  of  this  •  policy,'  and  the  reverence  cstabiish'd  by  it,  that  he  is  made  to  com- 
plain. Schmidt  considers  'policy  and  reverence'  as  a  hendiadys  for  'policy  of 
holding  in  reverence,*  'lilce  respect  and  fortunes'  in  I,  i,  247. 

46.  the  best  of  onr  timet]  Wkigiit:  The  best  periods  of  our  lives.  See  I, 
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from  us  till  our  oldncss  cariuot  relish  thcju.    I  begin  to  find  47 
an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny  ; 
who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  poiver,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.    If  our  father  zoould  50 
sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should  eu/oy  half  his  revenue  for 
ever,  and  live  the  beloi'ed  of  your  brother,  Edgar.* 
Hum!    Conspiracy? — Sleep  till  I  waked  Iiini,  you  sJuvdd 
enjoy  half  his  revenue! — My  son  Edgar!    Had  lie  a  hand 
to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in? — When  $5 
came  this  to  you?  who  brouijlit  it? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  mc,  my  lord ;  there's  the  cun- 
ning of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my  closet. 

Glou,    You  know  the  chara6ler  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.    If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst  swear  60 
it  were  his ;  but,  in  respe6l  of  that,  I  would  fain  think  it 
were  not. 

Glou.    It  is  his. 

Edm,  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but  I  hope  his  heart  is 
not  in  the  contents.  65 

Glou,  Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  busi- 
ness? 

Edm,   Never,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  heard  him  oft  main- 


49.  wk9\  wkick  Rowe<f ,  Cap. 
51,54,71.  raimme\rtumn9Qf^  Km- 
ennew  F,F^ 
S3,  brdher^  Steer.      hrother  Qq» 

Theol).  Warh.  Johns,  Cap.  JeO.  brother. 
Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  1 1  an. 
53.  Slttp\Jlcpt  gq. 

Wik«d'\  toakt  Qq.  waki  Ff-t-, 

Sch. 

55.  brain"]  a  brain  Rowe. 

56.  this  to  you]  you  to  this  F,F,,  Sch. 
61.  his...respea  of}  hi*  but  in  respe^^ 


63.  //  is  his.}  It  is  his  f  Q,.  Is  it  his  f 

64.  but]  Om. 

66.  /Ais]  Ff +  ,  Knt.  i,  Dyc«,  DeL  ii, 
Sch.    y/j/A  Qq  et  cet. 

be/ore]  Ff +  ,  Knt  i,  Sing.  Dyce, 
Del.  ii,  Ktly,  Hads.  Sch.  heretofotv 
Qq  ct  cet. 

68.  heard  him  oft']  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Knt, 
Dyce,  Sta.  GI0.  +  ,  Sch.  often  heard 
him  Qq  et  cet. 


47.  oldness]  Scjtmiot:  Not  elsewhere  UnciI  in  Sh. 

48.  idle  and  fond]  Johnson  :  Weak  and  foolish. 

49.  who]  Wright:  For  whieh,  the  antecedent  really  being  the  persons  implied 
in  *  tyranny.'  See  Abbott,  $  264. 

58.  Cl0««t]  Private  .npartment.    See  III,  iii,  lo,  and  also  //am.  II,  i,  77. 

59.  character]  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  th:it  tliis  word  is  always  used  bf 
Sh.  in  the  sense  of  writing  or  handwriting.    See  //am.  1,  iii,  59. 
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tain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  peife^  age,  and  fathers  de- 
clined, the  &ther  should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son  70 
manage  his  revenue. 

GloH,  O  villain,  villain !  His  very  opinion  in  the  letter  t 
Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villain! 
worse  than  brutish  1 — Go,  sinah,  seek  him ;  I'll  apprehend 
him ;  abominable  villain !   Where  is  he?  75 

EdnL,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall  please 
you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother  till  you 
can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  hb  intent,  you 
should  run  a  certain  course;  where,  if  you  violently  proceed 
against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  80 
gap  in  your  own  honour  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of 
his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he 
hath  writ  this  to  fed  my  afie6lion  to  your  honour  and  to  no 
other  pretence  of  danger. 

Glau,   Think  you  so?  85 

Edm,  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular 


69.  a/]  btb^at^Axsk, 

/er/e/I}  ptrfit  Qq. 

dteliHed\  F,F  F^,  Rowe,  Knt, 
CdU.  Del.  Wh.  Sch.  decHnd  F..  dt- 
tUidmg  Q'l  et  cet. 

70.  the  j\Uh.'r'\  his  fafher 

as  ward \  as  a  IVard  Q^,  Pope  + . 
7t.  4tf]  the  Qq. 
73.  Abhor r^ii"]  AiAorn'd 

73,  74.  bnttisA}  iruUiJh  Q,F,F^, 
Rowe,  Pope. 

74.  sirrah"]  fir  Qq. 

rir\  Ri  .we.  ih-  F,F,.  ru  f,f,. 

'Qi»       Qa-    ^y.  Cam.  Wr, 


76.  lord-]  L.  F,F,. 

78.  kis\  this  Qq. 

79.  skould\  Q,Ff  {.JhoU  F,)  +  ,  Cap. 
Jen.  Ec.  Knt,  Qun.  Sch.  Jhal  Q,.  Jhatt 
Qj  et  cet. 

81.  ovos]  Om.  F,F  F  ,  Rowe,  Pope, 

Han. 
8a.  thaf\  Om.  Qq. 

83.  fPr/V]  -u'l-ote  Qq,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

84.  other\  further  0<\,  G!o.  +  ,  Mob. 
87.  confer  of  t/iis^  confer  this  F^F^, 

Rowe. 

awriadar\  awrigttlar 


69.  sons  at  perfect  age]  For  instances  of  the  participle  being  implied,  in  the 
tase  of  a  simple  word,  such  as  hting^  see  Abbott,  %  381. 

•79.  Uriiere]  For  iiut:\nccs  of  the  use  of  •  where  '  for  whereas,  set?  AimOTT,  §  134. 

8";.  5'our  honour]  Malone:  The  usual  address  to  a  lord  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

S4,  pretence]  Johnson  :  That  is,  design,  purpose.  So  afterwards,  I,  iv,  67. 
Steevens  :  I  can  venture  to  assert,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  Sh.  never 
OSes  this  word  in  any  oOier  sense.  Schmidt  (Z«x.)  gives  five  instances  (of  which 
one,  vis:  Cymh,  III,  iv,  106,  is,  I  think,  doubtful)  where  it  means  pretext.  Dyck, 
in  his  Gloss.,  gives  no  other  definition  than  Jolmson's,  and  cites  none  of  these  five 
instances  given  by  Schmidt. 

5  D 
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assurance  have  your  satisfaction,  and  that  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  than  this  very  evening. 

Glou.    He  cannot  be  such  a  monster —  90 

*  Edm.    Nor  is  not,  sure. 

*  Glou.    To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves 

*  him.  Heaven  and  earth  !  *  Edmund,  seek  him  out;  wind 
me  into  him,  I  pray  j  ou  ;  frame  the  business  after  your  own 
wisdonu   I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution.  95 


90.  monster — ]  Dyce,  Del.  ii,  Hiuls.  94.  him,  I  pray  you:  frame\kimt  I 

GI0.  +  ,  Mob.    monster,  QqFf  et  cel.  pray  you  frame  Qq. 

91-93.  Edm.  N»r,.MUik  /]  Qq.  Om.  Mr]  your  Qq. 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pbpe,  Han.  Sch. 


91,  93.  Nor  .  .  .  earth]  Schmidt  (Zur  7'e.xttritiA,  Sec,  p.  18)  makes  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  omitting  these  worcU,  as  is  done  in  the  f  f.  '  Were  there  any 
reproach,'  he  says,  *  against  which  it  would  be  hard  to  defend  Sh.,  it  would  he 
the  relation  between  Gloster  and  Edgar.  A  father  "  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves"  his  son,  but,  like  Cilinicrster,  condemns  him  unheard,  and  drives  him  forth 
to  misery,  is  a  miscreant  in  the  drama  as  well  as  in  real  iifc.  ...  If  there  he  any  sin- 
gle trait  which  is  characteristic  of  this  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  similar  first  scene  of 
the  second  Act,  it  is  that  not  a  word  of  qrmpalhy  and  warmth  for  his  sons  falls  from 
/the  lips  of  Gloucester.  His  levity,  when  talking  with  Kent  in  the  very  first  scene 
}  of  the  play,  sufticicntly  betrays  the  supertici.il  sense  of  his  niarit.nl  and  parental 
\  duties.  Only  when  Edgar  is  as  though  dead  to  him,  and  the  fate  of  1-ear  begins  to 
cast  its  dark  shadow  over  himself  (III,  vi),  does  something  of  fatherly  feeling 
awaken  at  the  thought  of  his  son,  hunted  Arongh  the  land.  Hitherto,  he  is  indif> 
/  ferent  and  heartless.  Evidently  his  sons  have  never  stood  near  to'  his  heart ;  he 
knows  them  not, — nor  what  ini^ht  be  expected  from  either  the  one  or  tlie  other. 
That  Edmund,  before  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  play  begins,  has  been  "out" 
nine  years  in  foreign  parts  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  in  one  way  or  another  Edgar 
has  been  equally  a  stranger ....  and  is  no  more  to  him  than  Edmund, — **  no  dearer 
in  my  account,"  i.  e.  is  of  as  little  account.  He  has  sons  and  they  must  be  acknow> 
Icdged,  and  therein  he  has  done  his  part.  Such  and  no  other  is  the  idea  that  Sh. 
would  have  us  form  of  Gloucester,  and  therefore  he  could  never  have  written  the 
words t  "To  his  father  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  love*  him."  They  stand  in 
contradiction  to  all  that  precedes  and  follows.  They  are  doubtless  an  addition  made 
by  some  sensational  actor,  and  they  crept  into  the  Qq  through  some  copyist  or  re* 
porter.' 

93.  wind  me]  Johnson:  I  once  thought  it  should  be  read:  '  wind /m( /' but, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  familiar  phrase,  like '  do  me  this.'  [For  other  instances  <^  this  cth> 
ical  dative,  see  Abbott.  S  220,  or  Mae^,  HI,  vi,  41.] 

95.  unstate]  Htaih  :  That  is,  I  would  give  even  my  rank  and  fortune  to  be 
resolved  on  this  point.  CAi  Kl.t. :  The  state  that  Gloster  would  lay  aside,  if  lie  could, 
on  this  occasion  is,  his  parental  state,  the  slate  of  father,  which  endangered  his 
judging  rightly,  two  ways — by  acting  upon  his  affections  as  a  kind  father,  or  on  hit 
resentments  as  an  injured  one.  Johnson  thus  paraphrases :  *  Do  you  frame  the  bus- 
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Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently,  convey  the  business  96 
as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you  withal. 

Glou.    These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 
no  good  to  us ;  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it 
thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  se-  100 
quent  cffccls  ;  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  di- 
vide :  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces. 


96.  wi//]  Qq. 

97.  find\  fee  Qq,  Jen. 

98.  134.  eclipscs\  Elipffs  F,. 

98.  moon^  the  moon  Cap.  coiij. 

99.  iMAifvj  numldnd  Han. 


99.  fV]  Om.  Qq. 
100.  sequent"]  frequent  The  oh.  i. 

102.  discord]  d I  ("cords  Qq,  Jen. 
in  palaces]  Faliaces  Q,Q,. 


iness  who  can  act  with  le»  emotion;  I  would  nnstate  myself;  U  would  be  in  me  a 
departure  from  the  paternal  character,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution,  to  be  settled  and  com- 
posed on  such  an  occasion.'  TyrwhitT:  It  means  simply:  '  I  would  j;ive  my  estate' 
(including  rank  as  well  as  fortune).  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Heath  and  Tyr- 
whitt  pve  the  correct  interpretation.] 

95.  roMltttioa]  Dycb  (<7&xr.):  Convictioii,  aunranee. 

96.  convey]  Johnson:  To  manage  artfully.  [See  Macb.  IV,  iii,  71.] 

qS.  These  late  eclipses]  CaI'KI.l:  This  descant  upon  what  were  then  esteemed 
natural  prodigies  is  a  weakness  which  serves  a<lmirably  to  give  a  requisite  degree  of 
the  probable  to  Gloucester's  incredulity.  Mobeklt  :  As  to  current  belief  in  astrology, 
we  may  remember  that,  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  Dr  Dee,  the  cele> 
br.ited  adept,  wns  grievini^  for  his  lost  patron^s^.  Oiiccn  Elizabeth  ;  that  the  profli  T^te 
court  of  James  I.  was  in  1 618  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  into  a  tem- 
porary (it  of  gravity ;  and  that  even  Charles  I.  sent  ;^500  as  a  fee  to  William  Lilly 
for  consulting  the  stars  as  to  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court  in  1647.  [See  Appendix, 
*  DalA  of  the  Composition,*  p.  379.] 

99.  wisdom  of  nature]  Johnson:  Thou^h  natural  philosophy  can  yive  account 
of  eclipses,  yet  we  feel  their  consequences.  WalKKR  {Crit,  i,  287)  marked  •  nature ' 
as  ' possibly  wrong.'  Lettsom  (in  a  foot>note  to  Walker) :  I  think  man  would  be 
better  [than  mankind  o/f  Hanmer] ;  hut  perhaps  *  nature '  crept  in  from  below  with- 
out  displacing  any  WOrd;  tke  or  y*  was  a  mistake  for  y",  and  0/  was  purposely  in- 
serted to  make  some  sense  nf  '  the  wisdom  nature.'  Sh.  perhaps  wrote  merely 
*your  wisdom/'  as  *  your  excellent  sherris.*  Keightley  reads  'wisdom  of  man' 
in  hi*  text  ['  Wisdom  of  nature '  means :  wisdom  concerning  nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  laws. — Eo.]  Movbrly  :  This  curious  view  is  repeated,  with  re- 
narkaMe  force  of  language,  by  Sir  T.  Browne,  even  in  the  less  credulous  times 
(Buckle,  i,  p.  336)  when  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  I'ltl/^  rir  Errors  :  «  That  two  suns 
or  moons  should  appear,  is  not  worth  the  wonder.  But  that  the  same  should  fall  out 
at  the  point  of  some  decisive  action,  that  these  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  Ephcmcrides  of  God,  besides  the  phil- 
osophical assi^^nmcnt  of  (he  cau^e,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  in  the  sig- 
n  ility'  (i,  2).  \Vc  learn  al-n  frr.m  Ilishop  lJurnct  that  Lord  Sliaftesbury  believed  in 
a-stiolugy,  and  thought  tiiat  tiie  souis  of  men  live  in  the  stars. 
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treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and  fatlier.  This 
villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  predi(5lion ;  tliere's  son 
RL^ainst  father;  the  kincj  falls  from  bias  of  nature;  there's  105 
father  a<;ainst  child.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time; 
machinations,  liollowness,  treachery  and  ail  ruinous  dis- 
orders follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves.  Find  out  this 
villain,  Kdmund;  it  sliall  lose  thee  nothin<;;  do  it  carefully. 
And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished!  his  offence,  110 
honesty !  'Tis  stranc^c.  \Exit. 
Edm.    This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that 

103.  and  ike  b9md\  the  h&md  Qq.  III.  kwestyl  hmtft  Qq. 

* hvixt'\  bfhvtene  Qq,  Cap.  Msl.  ^  Tis  strange. '\  J}iatt:^c  J};  ,ui  'e  ! 

Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Klly.  Q,.  Jlrange^  Jlran^e  1  Qj,  Cap.  Slccv. 

103-108.  TkUvittain..^aws.'\  Om.  Ec  Var.  I^ng. 

Qq.  [Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

10$.  Has}  fyasF^F  ,  iy  as       bia/s  112.  ScENB  Viu.  Pope+»  Jen. 



108.  disquietly]  Delius  :  This  is  used  causattvely. 

109.  lose  thee]  Note  the  change  to  the  more  affiectiomUe  *  thee.*  See  also  IV, 

vi,  30. — Ed. 

112,  Warburtos:  In  Shakespeare's  best  plays,  besides  the  vices  that  arise  from 
the  subject,  there  is  generally  sMne  peculiar  prevailing'  lolly,  principally  ridiculed, 
that  ntns  through  the  whole  piece.  Thus,  in  Tkt  Tempest^  the  lying  disposition  of 
travcllen;,  and  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  fantastick  humour  of  courtiers  are  ex|X)scd  and 
satirised  with  infinite  pleasantry.  In  like  manner,  in  ihi^  play  of  Lear,  the  dotaf^es 
of  judicial  xstrology  arc  severely  ridiculed.  I  fancy,  wa:i  the  date  of  it'^  first  per> 
formanoe  well  considered,  it  would  he  found  that  something  or  other  happened  at 
that  time  wbidi  gave  a  more  than  ordinarjr  run  to  this  deceit,  as  these  words  seem  to 
intimate :  '  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read  this  other  day,  what  should 
follow  the'se  cclip?;c!i.'  However  this  be,  an  impious  cheat,  which  had  so  little  foun- 
dation in  nature  or  reason,  so  detestable  an  original,  and  such  fatal  consequences  on 
the  manners  of  the  people,  who  were  at  that  time  strangely  besotted  with  it,  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  severest  lash  of  satire.  It  was  a  fundamental  in  this  noble  science, 
that  whatever  seeds  of  good  dispositions  the  infant  unborn  mi^ht  l>e  endowed  with, 
cither  from  nature,  or  tmrhictively  from  its  parents,  yet  if,  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
the  delivery  was  by  any  cxsualty  so  accelerated  or  retarded  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
predominancy  of  a  malignant  constellation,  that  momentary  influence  would  entirely 
change  its  nature,  and  bias  it  to  all  the  contrary  ill  qualities.  So  wretched  and  mon- 
strous an  opinion  did  it  set  out  with.  But  the  Italians,  to  whom  we  owe  this,  as 
well  as  most  other  iinnntiirnl  crimes  and  follies  of  these  Intter  ap[e<:,  fomented  its 
original  impiety  to  the  most  detestable  height  of  extravagance.  Pctrus  Aponcnsis, 
an  Italian  physician  of  the  13th  century,  assures  us  that  those  prayers  which  are 
made  to  God  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  Ju[nter  in  the  Dragon's  tail,  are 
infallibly  heard.  .  . .  The  great  Milton,  with  a  jn<;t  indignation  of  this  impiety,  hath,  in 
his  Paradise  Regaiiud  (liook  IV,  383),  satirized  it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  by 
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when  we  are  sick  in  fortune, — often  the  surfeit  of  our  own 
behaviour, — we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars;  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity,  fools  115 

1 13«  Q, •/"'/''' Qa-  rf«rj  Qq  et  cet.   Slarres  F,VJF.. 

F,F,F,.  /«r/i-//.  K^.  R  >  VC  +  ,  Sch.  115.  Mfj  Ff-t-.Cap.Knt.Sch.  ^yQq 

X15.  jtorr]  F^,  Kowc  +  ,  Km,  Sch.      et  cet. 

patting  these  reveries  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil. . . .  Nor  oouid  the  licentious  Rabelais 
himself  foriaewr  to* ridicule  this  impious  dotaj^,  which  he  docs  with  exquisite  address 
and  humour,  where  in  the  fii'nlt'  which  he  so  a;;rccaljly  tclls  (r  un  /I'-op  of  the  man 
who  applie<l  to  Jupiicr  lor  ihc  lo«s  of  his  hatchet,  he  makes  those  who,  on  the  poor 
man's  good  success,  had  projected  to  trick  Jupiter  i:>y  the  same  petition,  a  kind  of 
aatrologic  »th«9ts,  who  ascribed  this  good  fortune  that  they  imagined  they  were  now 
all  going  to  partake  of,  to  the  inBucnce  of  some  rare  conjunction  and  configuration 
of  the  stars.  'Ilcn,  hen,  dirent  ilz — Et  <loiicquc>  telle  est  au  temps  present  la 
revolution  dcs  Cieuix,  la  constellation  dcs  Asires,  el  aspect  des  Planetes,  que  qui- 
conques  coin^nec  pcrdra  soubdain  deuiendra  ainsi  riche?' — A'ou.  ProL  du  IV 
Livre. — But  to  return  to  Sh.  So  blasphemous  a  delusion,  therefore,  it  became  the 
honesty  of  our  poet  to  cx}K>se.  But  it  was  a  tcuder  point,  and  required  managing. 
For  thi.-.  unjiious  juggle  had  in  hi^  time  a  kind  of  reli;,'ii)us  reverence  paid  to  it.  It 
was  therefore  to  be  done  obliquely ;  and  the  circum->iances  of  the  &cene  furnished 
him  as  good  an  opportunity  as  he  could  wish.  The  persMis  in  the  drama  are  all 
Pagans,  so  that  as,  in  compliance  to  cnstom,  his  good  characters  were  not  to  speak 
ill  of  judicial  astrology,  they  oottld  on  account  of  their  religion  give  no  reputation 
to  it.  But  in  order  to  expose  it  the  more,  he  with  preat  judgement  makes  these 
Pagans  fatalisls,  as  appears  by  these  words  of  Lear,  '  Jiy  all  the  operations  of  the 
orbs.  From  whom  we  do  exut  and  cease  to  be.'  Fqr  the  doctrine  of  fate  is  the  true  / 
foMiidatiott  of  judidal  astrok^.  Having  thus  discredited  it  by  the  very  commen- 
dations given  to  it,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  having  his  direct  satire  against  it  mis- 
taken, by  its  being  put  (as  he  was  obliged,  both  in  J>aying  regard  tn  cu>t(jm  and  in 
following  naturej  into  the  mouth  of  the  villain  and  atbei>t,  especially  when  he  has 
added  such  force  of  reason  to  his  ridicule,  in  the  words  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  the  note.  CoftRUXSS:  Thus  scorn  and  misanthropy  are  ofken  the  anticipations 
and  mouthpieces  of  wisdom  in  the  detection  of  superstitions.  Both  individuals  and 
nations  may  be  free  from  such  prejudices  by  being  below  them,  as  well  as  by  rising 
above  tbem. 
Its.  foppery]  See  note  on  *  fops,'  line  14. 

113.  traxfett]  Coluke:  Is  there  not  room  to  suspect  that  Sh.  may  have  written 

forfeit — I.  e.  the  jicnalty  of  our  own  misconduct.  ScHMIDT  (/f«r  Tex ;hri:ik,  &c., 
p,  19)  follows  the  plural  of  the  Ff,  and  thinks  that  only  a  blind  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  Qq  can  give  preference  to  the  singular.  In  his  ed.  SCHMIDT  refers  to  the 
similar  passage  in  Rich,  II:  II,  ii,  84,  *  Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  hit  surfeit 
made.' 

115.  stars]  I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  Ff,  because  particular  stars  are  referred 
to,  not  *tbe  stars  '  in  general. — Kt). 

11$.  on  necessity]  Schmidt  {Zur  J'exiJMiiJt,  8k.,  p.  19}:  Usage  is  in  favour 
of  fy,  but  'on'  is  Shakespearian.  '  Oh  necessity*  occurs  twice  in  dose  succession 
in  Lanft  lAb,  L,  I,  i,  149,  155;  *    necessity '  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Sh.  He 

S* 
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by  licavcnly  compulsion,  kna\  ( :s.  thieves,  and  trcachers,  by  Il6 
spherical  predominance,  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by 
an  enforced  obedience  of  planetar\-  influence  ;  and  all  that 
we  are  evil  in,  bv  a  divine  thrustin'T  on.    An  admirable 
evasion  of  whoremastcr  man,  to  lay  his  f^oatish  dispo-  I20 
sition  to  the  cliarge  of  a  star  !    i\Iy  father  compounded 
with  my  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity 
was  under  Ursa  major;  so  that  it  follows  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous.    Tut,  1  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the 
maiden liest  star  in  tlie  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastard-  12$ 
izing.  Edgar — 


1 1 6.  tr<achers\trtchcrers<^^.  treach' 
trous  Pbpe  -f- .  ir ethers  Cq>. 

117.  sphericaP^SphericaWW^.  ^uni' 
<al!V^.   fpirititaH  Cl^\. 

120,  121.  lay...itar\lry  his^oiish  dif- 
pofim  to  the  eharg  of  hars  Q^. 

disposUhHto\4i/p^HmomYl^t 
Knf,  Del.  Sta,  Sch. 

121.  tharge\  chattj^e  VVarb, 

a  star]  Jlars  Q;»  Cap.  Jen.  OXL  i. 
Starves  Q,. 

124.  Ucherous\  treacherous  Theob. 
conj.  (withdrawn). 

7«/]Jen.  jfi»/Qq.  Om.  Ff +, 
Cap.  Knt,  Sch. 

Ma/J  what  Pope  + . 


125.  maiiicnliist\  maidtnltjl  QqF,F^ 
m]  of  Qq. 

b€Utardhitisf\  bnjlarjy  Qq. 

126,  127.  /:V-<7r — ...And  pat'\  Jen. 
(subs.)  J£dgar,  Enter  Edgar.  &*  out 
Q,.  Edgars  and  out  (Enter  Edgar,  ia 
margin)  Q,.  Enter  Ed^jar.  Pat :  Ff+, 
Knt,  Del.  Dycc  i.  Sch,  Enter  Edjjar, 
Mdgar  !  Fat;  Cap.  Edgar —  Enter  Ed- 
gar.  Steev.  '73.  Ei^t  pat 
Dyce  U. 

Enter...]  After  Bedlam,  line  129, 
Dyce  ii,  Sta.  Huds. 
126-129.  Edgar — ..u/wwMfir/]  As 

•  A^ide '  hy  Cap. 
126.  Scene  ix.  Pope^f. 


has  an  anmbtakuble  preference  Utt  the  prepaaitions  *  on '  and  *  upon  *  to  express  that 
which  gives  the  motive  or  impuUe  to  anything.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples, 

w  here  in  popular  q»eech  other  prepositions  would  be  usc'1 :  R.  0/  L.,  186.  *  he  doth 
dcl).Tte  What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise.'  Mia^.  for  M^cs.  IV,  i,  72  :  'hus- 
band on  a  pre-contract.'  King  John,  V,  i,  28 :  •  it  should  be  on  constraint.'  Rich. 
II:  1,1,9:  *  If  he  appeal  the  didce  on  ancient  malice,  or ...  on  some  known  ground 
of  tieacheiy.*  Rich.  III.-  IV,  i,  4;  ffam.  V,  ii,  406  [Gfo.  ed.] ;  AtU.  6*  Oee^,  III, 
xi,  68;  Mcr.  of  Vttt.  IV,  i.  104:  I  Hen.  IV:  II,  iv,  J3I. 
116.  treachers]  Dyce  ( ^TA^rf.) :  Traitors. 

118.  influence]  Scjimiut:  Used  by  Sb.  only  in  the  sense  of  planetary  influence. 

121.  to  the  charge]  ScHMiDT  adheres  to  the  Ff,  althongh,  as  he  confesses,  *  on 
the  charge'  is  contrary  not  only  to  present  usage,  but  also  to  Shakespearian.  *Bttt 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  "  to"  of  the  Qq.  "  To  lay  something;  on  one  " 
is  a  very  common  expression  in  Sh.,  and  we  have  in  the  jirc^cnt  jiassaye  n  confusion 
of  construction  which  is  not  unusual.  In  Aler.  of  Vtn.  Ill,  iv,  66:  "  I'll  speak  be- 
tween the  change  of  man  and  boy"— t. as  if  I  were  between  man  and  boy.* 

124.  Tut]  Drat:  Put  of  the  Qq  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  *TUt,*  rather  thaa 
intended  lex  Foot  or  ^Sfoot, 
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Rnitr  Edgar. 

And  paft  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy.  127 
My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o* 
Bedlam.    Oh,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions!  fa, 
sol,  la,  ml  130 

Edg,   How,  now,  brother  Edmund!  what  serious  con- 
templation are  you  in? 

Edm.   I  am  blinking,  brother,  of  a  predi6tton  I  read  this 
odier  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses. 


138.  3fy  eue\  mine  Qq.  129, 130.  /r,...Mf'.]  Fa^St^t  La,  Afe. 

s'l'A]  A^^"^             Q,.  Ff.   Om.  Q.]. 

7'i/m  0*3  /Aff/i  of  Qq.  130.  [Humming.  Han. 
119.  do  porteHd\  portend  Pope  4- . 


137.  catastrophe]  Heath  :  That  b,  just  as  the  circumstance  which  decides  the 
catastrophe  of  a  play  intervenes  on  the  very  luck  <>f  ti:n<.-,  when  the  action  is  wound 

up  to  its  cn-.is,  and  the  audience  arc  impatiently  cxj>cctinj,'  it. 

1 28.  cue]  Bolton  Coknkv  (iV.  6*  Qu.  5  Aug.  1S65)  cites  the  following  defini- 
tioa  of  this  word  from  Butler's  English  Grammar^  1634 :  '  Q.  A  note  of  entrance 
for  actors,  becaose  it  is  the  fiist  letter  of  fanrjM/0-iwhen,  shewing  when  to  enter  and 
speak.'  Wedgwood  adopts  this  definition,  but  also  cites  Min^hcu •  A  qu,  a  term 
used  among  stage-playei-s,  &  Lat.  qualis  i.  t.  at  what  manner  of  word  the  actors  are 
to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  has  done  his  speech.'  The  Fr.  term  is  replique. 
Weight  aj^Murently  derives  it  from  Fr.  qtutu^  a  tah. 

139.  Ik,  aol,  la,  mi]  Da  Buenkv:  Sh.  shows  by  the  context  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  property  of  these  syllables  in  .sotmization,  which  imply  a  scries 
of  souiidj  so  unnatural  that  ancit-nt  musicians  prohibited  their  use.  Tlie  n^onki^h 
writers  on  music  say:  mi  contra  fa  est  diabolm :  the  interval  fa  mi,  including  a 
trittnm,  or  sharp  41b,  consisting  of  three  tones  without  the  intervention  of  a  semi- 
tone,  expressed  in  the  modem  scale  by  the  letters  v  o  A  ^  would  form  a  musical 
phrase  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Edmund,  speaking  of  eclipses  as  portents 
and  prodigies,  compares  the  dislocation  of  events,  the  times  being  out  of  joint,  to 
the  unnatural  and  oHensive  sounds,  •  fa  .sol  la  mi.'  White:  According  to  modern 
Italian  solmization,  fa  sol  la  rit  >•  a  a  progression  through  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
ending  upon  the  seventh  or  leading  note  of  the  scale;  which,  unless  followed  by  the 
tonic,  or  used  for  some  ver)'  special  effect,  is  a  most  distracting  figure,  b.ised  upon 
the  most  jjoignant  of  discords.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  syllables  for  solmization,  instead  of  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si,  were  fa  sot 
la  fa  td  fa  mi.  Sh.  often  shows  that  he  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  lover  of  music 
Wright  :  For  Dr  Burney's  note,  Mr  Chappell  assures  me,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation.  Edmund  is  merely  singing  to  himself  in  order  not  to  seem  to  observe 
Edgar's  approach.  [Ju^t  as  Mistress  Quickly  sings  'And  down,  down,  adowD-a'  in 
Merry  Wives,  I,  iii,  44,  when  Doctor  Cuus  u  approaching.— Ed.]  Mokely:  The 
true  explanation  probably  is  that  the  sequence  *  fa  sot  la  mi '  (with  '  mi '  descending) 
it  like  a  de^  sigh,  as  may  be  easily  heard  by  trial. 
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Edg,   Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that?  135 
Edm,   I  promise  you,  the  efle£b  he  writes  of  succeed 
unhappily;  *as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child  and  the 

*  parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolutions  of  ancient  amities;  di- 

*  visions  in  state,  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and 

*  nobles ;  needless  diffidences,  banishment  of  friends,  dissi-  140 

*  pation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what 

*  Eig,   How  long  have  you  been  a  scftary  astronomical  ? 

*  Edm,   Come,  come,*  when  saw  you  my  &ther  last? 
Edg,   The  night  gone  by. 

Edm,  Spake  you  with  him?  145 
Edg,   Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm,   I^LTted  you  in  good  terms?   Found  you  no  dis- 
pleasure in  him  by  word  nor  countenance  ? 
Edg,   None  at  all. 

Edm,  Bethink  yourself  wherein  you  may  have  offended  150 
him;  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his  presence  until  some 


135.  7vi/A]  rt^lio/z/Qri,  K-n.Glo  +  ,Mob. 

136.  ^OT/]  Om.  I 

writesl  writ  Qq,  Jen.  Cam.  W*;^. 

137-^3*  *t*  of.„Come,  gome;]  Om. 
Ff-f,  Cap. 

138.  amiHei]  Q,.   armies  Q,. 

141.  coAor/s]  <-<7M;  /jJohDS.Steev. '73, 
Coll.  iii.    comforls  Jen. 

144.  The\  Ff  +  ,  Cap.  Knt.Coll.  Dyce. 


Sia.  \Vh.  Huds.  Sch.  Why  the  Q,. 
Wl^,  Ike  Q,  et  cel. 

146.  Xfy,]  /.  Ff.    Om.  Qcj. 

148.  nor\  Ff,  Rowe,  Dyce,  SUu  Sch. 
0r  Qq  et  cet. 

15a  iwtfy]  Om.  FjF^+. 

151.  until]  Ff-h,  Jen.  Ec.  Sta.  Sch. 
ii//(^ci  ecu 


136.  Johnson:  In  this  speech  F<hiiunil,  with  the  common  craft  of  foitiinc-tellei-s, 
mingles  the  past  and  future,  and  tclLs  uf  the  future  only  what  he  already  fuicknows 
hf  eonfederaqr,  or  can  attain  by  probable  conjecture. 

136.  sncCMil]  Wright:  In  Eliiabethan  English  the  'success'  of  an  action  was 
t)ic  issue  or  consequence,  good  or  bad.  Hence  the  word  was  used  with  a  qualifying 
adjci  tivc.    Sec  Joshua,  i,  S  :  '  Tlicn  thou  shalt  have  good  success.' 

137-143.  As  an  additional  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  lines  Schmidt  says 
that  there  are  found  in  them  no  less  than  six  hapax  legomena,  that  b,  words  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  Sh.— ^. '  unnaturalness/  *  menace '  (as  a  noun),  *  malediction,' 
*  dissipation,'  'colinr."  and  '.astronomical.' 

140.  diffidences]  Wright:  Tliis  now  means  (listrust  of  one's  self.  Here  it  sig. 
nifies  dii>tru$t  of  olhchs.    Compare  A'in^  John,  I,  i,  65. 

141.  coborts]  Johnson,  by  a  misprint  in  his  foot>note,  says,  that  the  Quarto  reads 
courts.  MoBERLY !  As  neither  of  these  words,  '  dissipation  of  cohorts,'  are  [mt, 
the  effect  of  a  consLmt  study  of  Sh.? — En.]  el-^cwliere  used  by  Sh.,  we  x\\  \\ 
j>cct  conuiition.  I'ctliaiiH  the  onj;iual  may  have  been  disproportion  of  thoughts, 
that  is,  'unnatural  thoughts,'  ai>  in  Olh.  Ill,  iii.  ScilMlUT:  This  cannot  be  ex< 
plained  by  anything  in  Sh. 
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little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure,  which  152 
at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him  that  with  tlie  mischief  of 
your  person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

EJg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong^.  155 
Edm:  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent 
forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower  and,  as  I 
say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly 
bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak;  pray  ye,  go;  there's  my 
key;  if  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed,  160 
Eiig.    Armed,  brother  ? 

Edm.    Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  go  armed ;  I 
am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  toward 
you.    I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heartl ;  but 
faintly,  nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it;  pray  you,  165 
away. 

Edg.    Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Ed^n.    I  do  serve  you  in  this  inisincss. —      [ExU  Edgar, 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms  1^0 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  wlmse  foolish  honesty 
My  pra^IcesTide  easy.   I  see  tlie  business. 


153.  witkl  without  Han.  Cap. 

154.  /ertPH}par/mQ^. 

searceiy]  f caret  Q^.    fcarfe  Q^. 
1 56-162.  Jtar... Brother, ^J'eare Oroth- 
*r,  Qq. 

156,  162.  /...Edm.]  Om.  Qq. 

159.  pr.iy yf'\  IT,  I)yco  ii,  St.i.  G!'>.  +  , 
Mob.  Huds.  Sch.  pray  you  Rowc  et 
cct 

160,  161.  armed'\  artnd  Ff +  ,  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Ec.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly, 
Huds. 

163.  g»  mrmt^  Om.  Fr+,  Knt,  CoU. 

Del.  Dyce,  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch. 


163.  tcwartf]  Ff+,  Jen.  Knt,  Dyce, 
Sta.  Coll.  iii,  Sch.    tmoards  Qq.  et  cet. 

164.  165.  heard ;  but /.i{fttly,\  GI0.  +  , 
Mol).  heard  t  but  faintly,        heard  but 
fointly,  Dyce.  heard:  But faUiily.  Ff. 
heard;  but  faintly  ;  Rowe.    heard,  but  ^ 
faintly ;  Pope  et  cet, 

165.  I/;]  it,  Ff. 

168.  ScKNR  X.  Pope,  Han.  Waib. . 
Jdins.  Jen. 

/do  ]  /  P  ipe  Han. 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Alter  line  167, 
Q,Fr,  Rowe,  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han.  Waib. 


153.  with  fhe  minchief]  Capell  (reading  without) :  For  what  has  Edgar  to 
apprehend  beyond  a  *  harm  of  his  person  *  ? — yet '  with '  implies  a  harm  bqrond  that, 
which  is  not  of  easy  conception.  JOKNSON:  I  believe  the  phrase  shoald  be  *that 

but  with  the.'  vvc. 

16S.  I  do]  Heath  :  If  we  read  ril,  it  will  be  an  answer  to  the  question  Edgar 
asks  jttst  before  his  leaving  the  stage. 

172.  pxactiee>3  Dycb  {Glm,)i  Contrivance,  artifice, stratagem,  treachery, 
sptracy. 
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Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit; 
All  with  me's  meet  that  I  can  &shion  fit 


[Exit 


171 


ScENii  ill.    Tlie  Duke  of  Albany  s  palace. 

/ 

Enter  GoNUH.  mid  Oswald*  her  steward, 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chiding  of 
his  Fool? 

Osw.    Ay,  madam, 

Gon.    \\y  day  and  ni'ght  he  wroncxs  mc ;  every  liour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.    I'll  not  endure  it. 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle.    When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say  I  am  sick. 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 

Osw.    lie's  coming,  madam;  I  hear  him. 

Gon.    Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 


10 


174.  A!l  tritk  mdt\  Att*t  wi/k  m* 
Cap.  conj. 

SCKMB  ui.]  Soena  Tertk.  Ff  (Sckda 
FJ.  ScBNX  u.  Rowe,  Ec  Scsm  XL 
Fbpe4-,  Jen. 

The...]  Rowe.  A  room  iu  the... 

Cap. 

Oswald,  her  Steward]  Coll.  Gentle- 
man. Q,.  a  Gentleman.  Q^.  Steward.  Ff. 

3,  &c.  Osw.J  Coll.  Gent.  Qq.  Sle. 
or  Slew.  Kf. 

3.  Ay[  Rowe.    /Ff.    KftrQq.  Jen. 


GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

4.  nis^t^  ni^Ait  Ff,  Rowe,  Tbeob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Dyce.  n^ktl  Cap.  Steer. 
Var, 

me;']  me,  QqK,F^. 
4»  5*  every. ..other,^  One  line,  Qq. 
7.  tep^ids]  ohrayda  Q,.  vpraiidsQ^ 

5.  /ri/e.  Wkeml  tri/le  tuken  Qq  {m- 

12.  [Horns  within.  Cap. 
13-16.       Ms...«}f^,]  Prose,  Qq. 


I.  of]  For  instances  of  'ofl  followin;.;  vt.il).il  iiouiin,  see  Al!BOTT,S  178. 

3,  Oswald]  CoiTRIDGE:  The  stew-inl  sliould  he  placed  in  exact  antithesis  to 
Kent,  as  the  only  character  of  utter  irredeemable  bascne:>s  in  Sh.  Even  iu  this,  the 
judgement  and  invention  of  the  poet  are  very  obscirable; — ^for  what  el^  could  the 
willing  tool  of  a  Goneril  be?  Not  a  vice  but  this  of  baseness  was  left  open  to  him. 

4.  By  day  and  night]  Maixjne  cites  Ham.  I,  v,  164:  'O  day  and  night,  but 
this  is  wondrous  strange!'  in  support  of  the  exclamation-mark  introduced  by  Capcll ; 
but  WiiALLtY  and  Stf.evens  rightly  interpret  these  words  in  their  ordinary  sense, 
signifying  aboays^  ezery  way,  as  appears,  says  WRIGHT,  from  'every  hour'  whidl 
follows. 

13.  weary]  As  You  Like  It  {Gent,  Mag,  Ix,  p.  402):  It  is  extremely  probabla 
that  Sh.  wrote  *  wary  negligence.' 
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You  and  }'Our  fellows ;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question. 

If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister,  IS 

Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 

*  Not  to  be  over-ruled.    Idle  old  man, 
*That  still  would  manage  those  authorises 

*  That  he  hath  given  a^y !    Now,  by  my  life, 

*  Old  fools  are  babes  again,  and  must  be  used  20 

*  With  checks  as  flatteries,  when  they  are  seen  abused.*' 


14.  feUams\  feticw  /truants  Q,.  ftl' 
Uw/emanit 

to]  in  Qq, 

15.  distaste]  dijlike  Qq,  Oxf.  Stcev. 
£c.  Var.  Glo.  Mob. 

M|r}  our  Qq,  Glo.  -f.  Mob. 

17-21.  Not  to  be. ..abused.]  Verse  fiist 
by  Thcoh.    Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

ao.  fools]  fotki  Warb.  Jen. 

21.  ekecis..Mb$tsed'\  Qq.  thedkt.  Hie 
Jlalfrers  when  they're  seen  /'  abuse  us 
Tlieob.  checks,  as  Jlatteries  when  they  re 
ahifd  Johns.  Ec.  tktekt,  nat/at- 


teries  when  they  are  seen  abused  Cap. 
chtcks,  by  potteries  when  they're  seen 
ahutif  Jen.  ekieks,  as  Jlatteries, — whtn 
they  are  seen  abused  Mai.  Stcev.  Boa, 
Knt,  Del.  Sinq.  check;:  as  Jlatteries, 
when  they  are  seen,  abused  Coil.  Wh. 

tu  JUtUtries,  —  when  they  are 
[they're  Dyce  ii,  Huds.]  seen  abused 
D>'cc,  Su.  Glo.  Huds.  checks;  as Jlat- 
'terieSf  when  thiy  esre  teemt  are  abm*d 
Ktly.  checks,  when  potteries  are  seem 
abused  Sch.  conj.  checls  0/  Jlatteries 
when  they're  seen  abused  Badham.* 


15.  let  him  to]  Fur  in«itances  of  the  omission  of  the  verb  of  nU)tioa  see  ABBOTT, 
S§30>  405>  and  I,  i,  2S3;  abo  //am.  I,  i.  26  and  III,  lii,  4. 

17-21.  That  these  Una,  which  ara  printed  as  proae  in  ^  Qq,  may  be  easily 
arruiged  metrically  is  a  warrant,  says  SCHMtDT,  of  thdr  cocxectness. 

17.  Idle]  Schmidt  {Lex.)  i  Wanting  becoming  seriousness  and  gravity,  thooght- 
less,  silly,  absurd,  foolish. 

20,  21.  Old . . .  abused j  Theobald  (Nichols's  Lit.  Hist,  ii,  371)  suggesu  ahaest 
but  did  not  repeat  the  suggestion  in  his  ed.  Wakborton:  Common  sense  tells 
us  Sh.  must  have  wrote :  '  Old  Folks  are  .  .  .  With  checks,  not  Jlutt'ries  when  .  .  • 
alms'd' — i.  e.,  old  folks  being  f^rown  children  again,  they  should  be  used  as  we 
use  children,  with  'checks'  when  we  find  the  little  ' flatteries'  wc  employ  to  quiet 
them  are  'abos'd'  by  their  becoming  more  peevish  by  indulgence.  Johnson: 
Old  men  must  be  treated  with  checks,  wien  «r  they  are  Men  to  be  decdved  with 
flatteries ;  or,  when  they  are  once  weak  enough  to  be  seen  abuse  J  by  Jlatteries,  they 
are  then  weak  enough  to  be  used  with  checks.  There  is  a  play  of  the  words  used  and 
abused.  To  abuse  is,  in  our  author,  very  frequently  the  same  as  to  deceive.  This 
constmction  is  harsh  and  ungrammatical;  Sh.  periiaps  thought  it  vidons,  and  diose 
to  throw  away  the  lines  rather  than  correct  them,  nor  would  now  tliank  the  officious- 
ness  of  his  editors,  who  restore  what  they  do  not  undcrst.ind.  Tyrwhitt:  Old 
fools — must  be  used  with  checks,  as  well  as  flatteries,  when  they  (1.  e.  flatteries)  are 
seen  t§  it  abased.  DVCI  {Rtmarks^  &c.,  p.  222) :  'As'  meaning  as  wtlt  as»  Hau 
UWBLL :  The  rest  of  the  line,  after  the  word  *  checks,'  loses  its  referenee  to  the  child, 
and  merely  alludes  to  the  old  man  as  king  used  to  t>e  flattered,  which  (latteries,  being 
fdl  by  him,  are  abused.   I  have  very  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  here  there  is 
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Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Om.  Well,  madam.  22 

Con.    And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you ; 

What  grows  of  it,  no  matter;  advise  your  fellows  so. 
I  would  breed  Irom  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall,  25 

*  That  I  may  speak.*   I'll  write  straight  to  my  sister. 

To  hold  my  very  course..  Prepare  for  dinner.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.  A  hall  in  tlu  same. 

Enter  Kent,  disi^tiised. 

Kent.    If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  defuse,  my  good  intent 


22.  hav€  said\  UU you  tjq,  Jen.  Glo.  + , 
Mob.   have  said  to  you  Ktly. 

/f  iv7]  Ff,  Rowe,  rcpc,  Knt.ColI. 
Del.  Sinfj.  Dyce  i,  St:i.  \Vh.  Ktly,  Glo. 
Mob.  Sell.     l^ery  'veu      j  ct  CCt. 

23.  24.  And  lef....so.^  As  in  Cap, 
Vcisc  first  fay  Hao.  Prose,  QqFf-f, 
Jen.  Knt. 

24.  advise]  and  advise  Han.,  ending 
the  line  with  niivise. 

25,26.  I  U'ouhi...sf>eak.'\  As  in  Cap. 
Prose,  Qq.    Om.  Ff +  ,  Jen.  Knt. 

26,  27.  rU..Mim$itr,'\  As  in  Haa. 
Prose,  QqFf. 

27.  very]  Qq.  Om.  Ff  +,  Knt,  Coll.  i, 
Del.  Sinp.  Dyce  i,  Stt.  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch. 

Pre/Hire]  goe  prepare  Qq,  Jen. 
Co  and  prepare  Han. 


27.  dinner]  dinner  now  Klly. 
[Exeunt.]  Exit  Qq. 

Sci:nk  IV.]  Sccna  Quattn.  Ff  (Scxna 
F,).  Om.Qq,  Rowe.  SCENE  XU.  Pope, 
Han.    Scene  hi.  Ec. 

A  hall  in  the  same.]  Mai.  An 
outer  Hall  in  the  same.  Cnp.  An  open 
Place  before  the  Palace.  Thcob. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised.]  Rowe.  Enter 
Kent.  QqFf. 

1-7.  Prose,  Qq. 

I.  weli]  will  F,. 

a.  Tlud,.Mefii»*\  QqFf,  Glo.  4-, Mob. 

Sch.  And...ilisuse  Rowe,  Pope,  Johns. 
And...diffuse  Thcob.  Han.  Wai  b.  That 
...deface  Cap.  Tkett...a!jj''i,se  Jen.  et  cet. 
That...disgmti  Jen.  conj.  Tkai...defrai 
Anon.* 


either  an  omisdon  or  a  gross  conupdon.  Mobuly  :  *  When  they  are  seen  abased ' 
—  when  (hey  are  so  plainly  misguided.  If  *  diecks  as  flatteries*  b  the  right  reading, 
the  meaning  roust  be  '  checks  as  well  as  flatteries.*  Hut  may  not  Sh.  liavc  written 
•  with  checks  as  /lat/y  t — i.  e,  *  as  decidedly  as  we  mlrain  children.'  This  would 
easily  corrupt  into  '  flattery.' 

23-27.  KNIGHT:  This  speech  has  been  arranged  metrically;  but  so  regulated,  it 
reads  very  harshly. 

24.  MoBF.RLY:  The  vixeni-h  tone  of  Goneril  m.Tkcs  ihc  line  defy  scannin^r. 

25,  26.  Schmidt  says  these  lines  were  struck  out  in  the  Ff  because  they  merely 
repeat  the  idea  contained  in  tine  14 ;  but  that  they  are  Shakespeare's  is  dear  from 
the  metre,  notwithstanding  that  the  Qq  print  them  as  prose. 

a.  defuse]  TiitoBALO  was  the  first  tu  restore 'defo&e,*  but  he  spelled  it  i/jj^viir, 
and  it  is  not  clear  from  bis  note  that  he  had  a  correct  notion  of  its  meaning.  He 
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May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 

For  which  I  razed  my  likeness.    Now,  banish'd  Kent, 

If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemn'd,  5 

So  may  it  come,  thy  master,  whom  thou  lovest. 

Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  tnikin.   Enter  Lea&,  Knights,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.   Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner;  go  get  it  ready. — 
{Exit  an  Attendant^   How  now  1  what  art  thou  ? 
KenU  A  man,  sir.  10 


4.  raud^  razd  Q,.  raizd  Q,.  raizd 
F,F^  rwaVFjF^. 

Kcnv\  Om.  I'ope,  Han. 

6.  So...(ome,'\  Om.  Qq. 
eome,thy'\  come.  7"A»'John».  mnw.' 

thy  Cap.  Steer.  Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Wh. 

^lly,  Iluds.    come  thv  Knt. 

7.  thee  fuU\  the  full  Qq. 
iaigurs]  iaiaur  Qq. 


llorus  within.]  Ora.  Qq. 
Knights,  and  Attendants.]  Roire. 
and  Attendant^.  Ff.    Om.  Or].  Gentle- 
man, Knights,  and  Atteudanis.  Cap. 

9.  Exit  an  Attendant.]  Mai.  To  an 
Attendant,  who  goes  oat.  Cap.  Om. 
QqFf. 

[To  Kent.  Thcob.  Warb.  Johns. 


apparently  thinks  that  Kent  will  disguise  his  speech  by  diffusing — i.e.  by  spreaUing 
h  out  Hanmbi.  adopted  Theobald's  spelling,  and  gives  the  tnie  definition:  Mo 
disgnise.*  This  intequetntion  and  spelling  make  Capbll  indignant,  and  he  niges 
his  emendation  deface,  thus :  '  If  I  can  hut  deface  my  speech  hy  a  stranqe  accent  as 
efieciually  as  I  have  defac'd  my  person  by  a  strange  attire,  then  my  ^ood  intent  may 
do  so  and  so :  now  for  this  dtftut  and  dtfaid  substitute  diffuse  and  diffui'd,  and  see 
bow  you  like  it;  and  if  diffux  would  have  suited  in  this  respect,  it  had  not  been 
;,'!vcn  to  Kent,  whose  language  is  more  natural.*  Steevens  :  We  must  suppose  that 
Kent  advance-,  looking  on  di'^guise.  To  diffuse  sjK'cch  signifies  to  disorder  it, 
and  so  to  disguise  it.  It  may,  however,  mean  to  speak  broad  with  a  clownish  accent. 
DVCB  {Rtm.  333)  cites  *Dyffute  harde  to  be  Tndeistande,  Palsgrave's 
Lesclar.  de  la  Lang.  Fr.,  1530.  '  But  oft  hy  it  [logick]  a  thing  playne,  bright  and 
pure,  Is  made  ditfuse,  vnknowen,  haide,  and  obscure.' — Harclay  -'  Sh-p  of  Foolrs,  ed. 
1570.  *  Kent  does  not  wish  to  render  his  speech  difficult  to  be  understood,  but  merely 
to  disorder  it,  to  disguise  it,  as  he  had  disguised  his  person.'  Wright  cites  instances 
of  the  use  o[*defa»t?  from  Lyly**  JEM/Muet  (ed.  Arber),  p.  64;  and  Armin's  Mst  of 
Ifiumest  p.  6  (Shakqi.  Soc.  ed.).  For  other  instances  from  Sh.,  see  Coneordantt 
or  Schmidt's  Lex. 

6.  So  .  .  .  come,]  To  Capell  this  appeared  to  be  a  wish  and  parenthetical. 

7.  labours]  Capell:  His  master  will  find  him  ready  for  any  hard  services,  and 
any  number  of  them.    Walker  {Crit.  i,  255)  :  Perhaps  labour  of  the  Qq  is  right. 

7,  Lenr]  Coleridge:  In  I.ear  old  age  is  itself  a  character, — its  natural  imper< 
fections  bang  increased  by  lifelong  habits  of  receiving  a  prompt  obedience.  Any 
addition  (rfindividuali^  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  painful ;  for  the  relations 
of  othen  to  him,  of  wondrous  fidelity  and  of  fnghtful  ingratitude,  alone  sufficiently 
distinguish  him.  Thus  Lear  becomes  the  <^n  and  ample  pIay«room  of  nature'* 
passions. 
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62  KING  LEAR  [act  i,  sc.  iv. 


Lear,   What  dost  thou  profess?    What  wouldst  thou  ii 
with  us? 

Kent   I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to  serve 
him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to  love  him  that  is  hon- 
^ .  est;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise  and  says  little ;  to  fear  15 
^     judgement;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose;  and  to  eat  no  fish. 
\  y    Lear.   What  art  thou? 

:         Kent,  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the 
king. 

Lear,   If  thou  be*st  as  poor  for  a  subjeft  as  he's  for  a  20 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldst  thou? 
Kent,  Service. 

Lear,  Who  wouldst  thou  serve  ? 
Kfnt,  You. 

Lear,   Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow?  25 


15.  and  says]  t0  t0^^v^,Hva,  tmd 

say  Stecv.  '85. 
17.  art\  are  F,. 

aa  Ff  {bfjt  FJ-t-,  Kilt,  Djroei, 
Sta.  Sch.  A#  Qq  «t  cel. 


20.  ki$\  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope»  Knt,  Dyce 

i,  Sch.    he  is  Qq  ct  cet. 

21.  thoM  art}  thar't  Q,. 

23.  mo\  Whom  F,F  [•;,  +  ,  Cap.  Jen. 
Ec  Coil.  Del.  Wb. 


II,  13.  profess]  DeliL's:  Lear  uses  this  in  the  sense  of  trade  or  calling.  Kent 
leptiflt  in  the  icnte  of  oiteriioH, 

15.  convene]  Johmson:  This  rignifies  {mmediately  and  properiy  to  keep  etup-  • 

Pa>^%  IMJt  to  discourse  or  talk. 

16.  judgement]  CaI'KLL  thinks  this  refers  simply  to  coming  before  a  judge; 
EcCLES  .md  MoBERLY  that  it  refers  to  the  last  Judgement. 

16.  eet  no  flab.]  Warsurton  :  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  Papists  were 
esteemed,  and  with  good  reason,  enemies  to  the  government.  Hence  the  proverbial 
phrase  of,  •  He's  an  honest  man,  and  cats  no  fish,'  to  sis^nify  he's  a  friend  to  the 
j{<>vemment  and  a  Protestant.  The  eating  fish,  on  a  religious  account,  being  then 
esteemed  sach  a  badge  of  popery,  that  when  it  was  enjoined  for  a  season  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish-towns,  it  was  thought  neoessaiy  to 
declare  the  reason;  hence  it  w.is  called  'Cecil's  fast.'  To  this  disgraceful  badge 
of  popery  Fletcher  allinics  in  his  If'oman  Hnter  [IV,  ii],  who  makes  the  courtezan 
say,  when  Lazahllo,  in  search  of  the  umbrana's  head,  was  seized  at  her  huuse  by  the 
intelligencers  for  a  traitor:  'Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  yon  have  discovered  him;  he 
should  not  have  eaten  under  my  roof  for  twenty  poun<ls;  and  surely  I  did  not  like 
him  when  he  called  for  fi^h.'  And  M.irston's  Dutch  Cotirtfzan  [I,  ii]  :  *  I  trust  I 
am  none  of  the  wicked  that  eate  tiah  a  Fridaies.'  [Dvcc,  in  his  cd.  of  the  Woman' 
I  later,  dtes  this  note  by  War1»itoa«  and  adds:  *  Perhaps  Warburton  is  right.'] 
Capbll  thinks  that  this  means  simply  that  Kent  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  no  lover 
of  such  nie.igrc  diet  as  fish. 

23.  WboJ  For  other  instances  of  '  who '  for  whom,  see  Abbott,  S  274* 
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ACT  1,  SC.  iv.] 


KIXG  LEAR 


Kent   No,  sir ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  countenance  26 
which  I  would  lain  call  master. 
Lear,  Whafsthat? 
Kent  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ?  30 
Kent   I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a^^curi-* 

ous  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly; 

that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in,  and 

the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 
Lear,   How  old  art  thou  ?  35 
Kent   Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing, 

nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing ;  I  have  years  on  my 

back  forty-eight 
Lear.   Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me ;  if  I  like  thee  no 

worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet— Dinner,  40 

ho,  dinner !    Where's  my  knave?  my  Fool  ? — Go  you,  and 

call  my  Fool  hither. —  [Exit  an  Attendant, 


Enter  Oswald. 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter? 
Osw,  So  please  you, — 


30.  thoiil  Om.  Q,. 

31.  coumel\  coun/aile  QqF^.  eoun- 
fttiUs  F,,   emmftts  F,Fj+ , 

34.  is  diligtnce\  is,  -tiUigmet  Stft. 
36.  JjV]  Om.  Qfi. 

singing\  sighing  Anon.* 
39.  thm\  that  F,. 

39,  40.  me ;  if  ...dinner ,  /]  me,  if... 
dimntTtK^c^i.  me,  if  ...dinner.  /Jen, 
Ec  Sta.    me,  if  ...dinner  ;  Sing. 

40,  61.  from...dinner  !^  from  tkH» 
Yet  no  dinner  ho  ?  dinner — Han, 


[Exit 

42.  hither'\  hetker  Oq. 
[To  an  Attendant.  Cap. 
[Exit...]  Dyce. 

Enter  C^waM]  in  Cap.  En- 
ter Steward  (.after  dau^^hter?)  QqFf  +  . 
Enter  Steward  (after  i'ooH)  Johns.  Jen. 

43.  Yen,  ym^  You  you  F,F,.  you 

Qq. 

44.  Osw.]  Coll.  Steward.  Qq.  Ste. 
or  Stew.  Ff. 

yon —'\  you— QV* 

[Exit.]  Om.  Qr]. 


31.  curious]  Schmidt:  Elegant,  nice.   Wright:  Elaborate. 

34.  diligence]  Farticnlarly,  says  Schmidt,  a{^lied  to  menial  services.  Compaie 

Turn,  if  Sh.,  Ind.  i,  70.    Prospero  calls  Ariel  *my  diligenoe*  because  he  has  so 

tealously  carried  out  his  comm.mds, 

36.  SO  .  .  .  to]  See  II,  iv,  11,  12;  Ham.  V,  ii,  16;  Macb.  II,  iii,  47;  III,  i,  87; 

and  Abbott,  %  38t. 

42.  Davibs  {Dram.  Misc*  ii,  176)  gives  what  was  the  stage  business  in  his  timet 

•He  [Oswald]  generaUy  enters  the  stafje  in  a  careless,  disengai^cd  m.inner,  hum- 
ming a  tune,  as  if  on  purpose  to  give  umbrage  to  the  king  by  his  neglect  of  him.* 
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64 


KING  LEAR 


[act  I,  sc.  iv. 


Lear.    What  says  the  fellow  there?    Call  the  clotpoll  45 
back. — \ExU,  a  Knight^   Where's  my  Fool,  ho  ?   I  thiak 
the  world's  asleep. — {Re-itUer Knight^  How  now!  where's 
that  mongrel  ? 

Knight,   He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Leaf,  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me  when  I  called  50 
him? 

Ktngkt,  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner, 
he  would  not 
Lear,   He  would  not  I 

Knight,  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is ;  but,  55 
to  my  judgement,  your  highness  is  not  entertained  with  that 

ceremonious  affeflion  as  you  were  wont;  there's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindness  appears  as  well  in  the  general  de- 
pendants as  in  the  duke  himself  also  and  your  daughter. 

Lear.    Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ?  60 
Kyiight.    I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent  when  I  think  your 
highness  wronged. 

Lear.    Thou  but  rcmcmbcrcst  mc  of  mine  own  concep- 
tion.   I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  negledl  of  late ;  which  65 


45.  Stecv.  C7<;^/tfFf+,Cap. 
Jen.  Mai.  Ec.  clat-pole  Qq.  clodpott 
Johns.  Dyce. 

46.  [Kxita  Knight.]  Dyce.  Om.QqFf. 
Foolt  ho  f\/ooU,  ho  Q,.  /ooU  /  ho^ 

Q,.  Fo«Ut  Ho,  Ff,  Cap.  fiolt  H9I 
Rowe,  Jen.  fool?  Hv?  Pope,  H.-vn. 

47.  [RC'Cnter  Knight. J  Dyce.  Om. 
(Kll-T. 

49.  Knight]  Knigh.  F,F,F,.  Kent 
Qq. 


49.  (iau^hter^  Daui^htert  F,F^ 
52,  55,  61.  Knight.]  Seniant  Qq. 
52.  »/<•]  Om.  FjF^  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
54.  Ih\  A  Q.. 
58.  of  kiniiHeis\  Om.  Qq. 

dtpendtniat\  dependanet  Walker 
(Crit.  iii,  277), 

63.  wronged]  is  vtron^d  Q,FjF^  +  , 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Kiiy. 

64.  MMir]  my  Jen. 


56.  that . .  .  as]  See  I,  i,  95,  and  Adbott,  §  280. 

58.  appenn]  For  the  omisrioo  of  the  relative,  see  Abbott,  5  M4- 

(>.\.  conception]  Always  used  hj  Sh.,  says  Schmidt,  in  a  bad  sense,  especiallf 

of  suspicious  or  jc.ilous  thoitjjhf!. 

65.  faint]  .Schmidt  says  this  does  not  mean  '  slight,'  as  WRicirr  interprets  it,  but 
' dull,' ' languid,'  < cold,'  •  without  zeal,*  and  refen  to  Mid.  N.  />..'*  A  barren  sister, 
chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  ntoon;'  and  to  *  faint  deeds*  in  Tuwii, 

which  ine;iii-^  IndifTcrcnt.  mechanical  .-iction';,  devoid  of  thought.  [Despite  the  nu- 
ihotity,  aim  )st  wiihout  a  rival,  which  Schmidt  wields  in  a  quotion  concemin); 
Shakespeare's  use  of  words,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  in  error  here,  and  makes 
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ACS  1,  SC.  iv.] 


JC/NG  LEAH 


65 


I  hav'O  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiosity  than  as  66 
a  vcr>'  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindncss.    I  will  look 
further  into't.    But  where 's  my  Fool?    I  have  not  seen 
him  this  two  days.  ^^/^ 

Knight.  Since  my  youn<^  lady's  going  into  France,  sir,  70 
the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.    No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. — Go  you,  I 
and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her.^Go  you,  call 
hither  my  Fool. — [/?«^/»/fr  Oswald.]   O,  you  sir,  you,  co; 
you  hither,  sir.   Who  am  I,  sir?  75 

Osw,   My  lady's  &ther. 

Lear.   '  My  lady's  &tiier?*  my  lord's  knave.  You  whore- 
son dog !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 


■»:, 


I 


66.  minf  own']  my  awn  W^+^Jtm, 

67.  purpou\  purport  Qq. 


68 


intooU 


tii/tfV]  iiUo  it  Q,. 
my\  this  Qq. 

this~\  thfse  P<5pc+ ,  Jen.  Ec. 
Knight.]  Servant.  Qq. 
weU\  Om.  Qq,  Cap. 
[To  one  Attendant.  Cap.  Ee. 
[Exit  an  Attend.int.  Dyce. 
74.  [to  Another.  Cap. 

[Exit  an  attendant.  Dyce. 


69 
70. 

73 


74.  Re-enter  Oswald.]  As  in  Joluif;. 
(subs.)  Re-enter  Steward,  brouc:lit  hack 
by  an  Attendant,  [after  O,  line  74]  Cap. 
Enter  Steward,  [after  sirt  line  75]  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Thcolk  Han.  Warb.  Om. 
Qq. 

74i  75-  eome...sir'\  you  ftr^  com 
you  hither  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  KUy. 
..Mr  FjF^-h. 


Lear  say  the  very  opposite  to  what  Sh.  intended.  At  this  stage  of  the  play  Lear 
is  not  the  man  to  stand  '  nu'-t  coM  neglect,'  as  we  see  by  his  instantaneous  wrath 
at  Oswald  a  few  lines  further  on. — £0.3 

66.  jenlona  euriosi^]  Steevbns  :  A  punctOiost  jcalon^,  resulting  from  a  scnu 
poloos  watchfulness  of  his  own  dignity. 

67.  pretence]  Stkevkns:  Design.  .See  I,  ii,  84.    IIkdson:  The  p.assage U rather 
curious,  as  discovering  a  sort  of  double  consciou.sness  in  the  old  king. 

69.  this  two  days]  Wright t  In  such  cases  Sh.  uses  iadiffinently  'this'  and 

•  these.*    See  mm.  nU,  V,  ii,  147,  /Vr.  V,  i,  24. 

70.  into]  Schmidt:  V»*rv  cotnuumly  tisci!  i.y  s!i.  before  the  names  of  countries i 

*  to  go  into  England,"  'into  l-"laii<icrs,'  *  inti  M.iiu  it.uiia.' 

71.  HtmsoN:  This  aptly  touches  the  key  note  uf  the  Fool's  character.  Coui* 
ftlDGB:  The  Foot  is  no  comic  buflbon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh, — ^no  forced 
ooodescensiMi  of  Shakespeare's  gcniu<i  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  Accordingly, 
the  poet  prepares  for  his  introduction,  which  he  never  does  with  any  of  his  common  L 
clowns  and  fools,  by  bringing  him  into  living  connection  with  the  pathos  of  the  play. 
He  »  a*  wmderlnl  a  creation  as  Caliban  ;~7hisjvild  babblings  and  inspired  idiocy 
articvlate  and  gauge  die  horrors  of  the  scene. 

73.  Go  you,  call]  S' MMiivt  follows  the  QqFf  in  omitting  the  comma  here,  he* 
cause  the  infinitive  very  commonly  omits  /o  in  construction  with 
6*  E 
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ACTi.  sc.  iv.]  KING  LEAR  7 1 

Fool.   Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whip-  io6 
ped  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,  may  stand  by  th*  fire  and 
stinks  ' 

^  -  Lear,   A  pestilent  gall  to  me  t 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech.  ixo 
Lear.  Do. 

Fool.   Mark  it,  nunde : 

Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest,  115 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 
I  Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 


106.  TVwMVtf]  TWiAlftrtfQ,.  IVtitk 

must  /<?]  ihat  mujl  to  Qq,  Jen. 
Steev.  Mai.  Ec.  Bcs.  Sing.  Ktly. 

107.  Lady,  the  iracA,']  Steev.  Mai. 
GI0.  +  ,  Mob.  Ladie  oth'e  brach  Qq. 
{Lady  Q,.)  the  Lady  Brach  Ff+,  Cap. 
Jen.  Ec.  Kn^  Coll.  DeL  Dyce,  Su.  Wh. 
Hndt.  Sch. 


107.  bytk'fire\  Y^^ + ,  Jen.  Wh.  Sch. 

bf  tKfire  F,F,. 
109.  gaU^  guU  Qq. 
no.  [To  Kent.  Rowe-l-*  Jen.  Ec 

Sirrah'\  Sirha  F,F^ 

111.  Lear.]  Ken.  Ca;\ 

112.  nuHcW^  vncU  Q,.  VnckU 

11^133.  JKrv...x£wv.]  Prase,  Qq. 


107.  brach]  Steevens:  A  bitch  of  the  hunting  kind.  Dr  Letherland,  on  the 
margin  of  \V.arburton"s  ed.,  proposed  'lady's  brach,'  1.  e.  favoured  animal.  'Lady* 
is  still  a  common  name  fur  a  hound.  So  Hotspur,  in  I  H«h.  IV:  III,  i,  240.  Toi^ 
LET  [Note  ID  III,  vi,  67] :  The  females  of  all  dogs  were  once  caUed  hraehts.  UlU 
ihB  upon  Gntins  observest  *Jtmektt  Sexonibns  ainem  significabet  unde  Scoti  hodie 
Rdchc  pro  cane  foemina  habent,  quod  .^nqlis  est  Bracked  A[RCHIBALD]  S[HTrH] 
(A',  and  Qu.  2  Ser.,  vol.  v,  p.  202,  1858)  :  Here  is  a  curious  opposition  between 
'truth'  and  'lady,'  where  one  would  have  expected  the  opposition  to  be  between 
*  truth  *  and  iu.  May  it  not  be  that  Sh.  wrote  *  lye  the  brach,'  and  that  the  printers 
thought  '  lye '  a  contraction  for  '  lady,*  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  opjwsite  of  /ru/k  f 
W'RlGftT:  Florio  hxs,  *  Hracca,  a  hriche,  or  a  bitch,  a  beagle;'  Coti^rave:  *  Hrnque: 
ra.  A  kind  of  .short-tayled  setting  dog;  ordinarily  spotted,  or  partie-coioured.'  Baret 
gives '  a  Brache  or  biche.'tSScvla.*  The  word  it  fbttttd  ia  Geman  Brmeie,  and 
in  Dntdi  BraJk. 

109.  pestilent  gall]  MnnERLY:  A  p.xssionate  remembrance  of  Oswald's  inso- 
lence.   [This  does  not  satisfy  me,  l>ut  I  can  otTcr  nothini^  l>etter. — Eo.j 

115.  owest]  For 'owe,'  meaning  to  possess,  see  Sh. /awiVw. 

117.  tnmett]  Warburton  gives  to  this  the  meaning  of  to  Mifve,  to  fhimt,  to 
^MKmv,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  other  editors  since  his  tin.  < m  opt  Cai-rll, 
who  says  it  means  to  Ina-r,  and  cites  in  confirmation,  I,  iv,  207,  wiu  re  the  ( V|  have 
trow  instead  of  •  know '  o!  the  Ff.    Capeli's  interpretation  seems  the  better  of  the 
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Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door,  120 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
\y  KenL  ^This  is  nothing,  FooU 
^^Fool,  Then  *ti8  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for't — Can  you  make  no  use  of  nothing,  125 
nunde? 

120.  in-a-door\  dp.    in  a  doore  Qq.  124.  '/uj  Om.  Qq.  it  is  Rowe+, 

in  « tfore  F,F,.   ni  dore  F,.   in  Doer  Ec 

Rowc.    'within  door  Pope  + .  125.  gave\  give  F^F^,  Rowe,  Fbpe. 

123.  Kent.]  Lear.  Qq,  Mai.  Steer.  for' t]  for  it  q^. 

Bos.  Coll.  Sla.  .  126.  «//«(-/<•]  Vncle 


V 
\ 


two  in  this  passage,  despite  the  fact  that  Warburton  pronounces  the  line,  as  he  inter- 
prets it,  *  an  admirable  precept.'  ' 
ti8.  Set]  Mu  Griffiths  :  That  is,  never  set  equal  to  the  itake  yen  throw  for. 

Schmidt:  The  sense  varies  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  understand  *  less,' 

whether  as  an  adjective  or  .t^  nn  ndverh.  If  it  is  an  .ndjecMvc,  then  the  meaning  is: 
'Set  a  less  $um  than  thou  hast  won  by  thy  last  throw;'  if  an  adverb:  'Keep  on 
throwing,  but  set  notldng.' 
^J  123.  Kent]  Knight:  The  Ff  properly  gives  this  speech  to  Kent,  in  reply  to  the 
Fool's  address  to  him,  •  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech.'  White  also  upho'ds  the 
,  Ff,  l>cc;uise:  'it  should  be  ol>servcd,  that  in  addressing  this  poor,  faithful  follower, 
the  king  never  calls  him  Fool.  In  speaking  0/  him,  he  gives  him  his  official  title ; 
but  in  speaking  to  him,  he  always  uses  some  term  of  familiar  and  pitilnl  endear* 
ment,— generally,  **  ny  boy," — althot^h  the  poor  fellow  had  plainly  had  many  yean* 
sad  experience  of  the  world.  It  seems  a  deteriorating  mis.ipprehension  of  this  phrase 
that  has  led  an  eminent  actor  [Macready]  to  represent  the  Fool  as  a  boy  in  years! 
I  cannot  believe  that  on  this  solitary  occasion  Sb.  was  Indifferent  to  the  touching 
nature  of  the  relations  which  be  bad  established  between  Lear  and  hu  bnmble  coan- 
s«^IIor ;  nnd  I  accept  the  evidence  of  the  FoIio  that  this  speech  is  one  of  Kent's  many 
characteristic  interruptions.' 

124.  unfee'd  lawyer]  Lord  Campbell  {Skokespear^s  Legal  Aequiremtuis,  p. 
97,  Am.  ed.) :  This  seern.^  to  show  that  Sh.  had  frequently  been  present  at  triak  in 
courts  of  Justice,  and  now  sjicaks  from  his  own  recollection.  There  is  no  trace  of 
I  such  a  provcrbinl  s.iyiiv^'  ns  *  like  tlie  lirenth  of  .m  unfee'd  lawj'cr,'  while  all  the  world 
knows  the  proverb  :  *  Whosoever  is  his  own  coun'iel  has  a  fool  for  his  client.'  How 
unfee'd  lawyer ^  may  have  comported  themselves  in  Shakespeare's  time  I  know  not; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  vindication  of  ^ny.  order,*  that  in  my  time  there  has-J^een 
no  ground  for  the  Fco'.'s  snrcasm  upon  the  bar.  The  two  ocra^i  nis  when  'the  breath 
of  an  unfee'd  lawyer'  attracts  notice  in  this  generation,  arc  when  he  pleads  for  a 
party  suing  in  formd  pauperis,  or  when  he  defends  a  person  prosecuted  by  the  Crown 
for  high  treason.  It  is  cootraiy  to  etiquette  to  take  a  fee  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  counsel,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  credit,  as  well 
as  from  conscientious  motives,  uniformly  exert  themselves  with  extraordlnaij  seal, 
and  put  forth  all  their  learning  and  eloquence. 
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Lear.  Why,  no,  boy;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  127 
nothing. 

Fool.   \To  Kcnt\  Prithee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to;  he  will  not  believe  a  Fool.  130 
Lear.    A  bitter  Fool ! 

Fool.    Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between  a 
bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
Lear^   No,  lad ;  teach  me. 


Fool, 


4  * 


♦  That  lord  that  counsell'd  thee  - 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me ; 

Do  thoujibr  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The'one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear.   Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool,  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away;  that 


135  - 


140 


1 


*thou  wast  bom  with. 

127, 128.  H9thiHg...nothing'\  Separate 
line,  Ff,  Rowe. 

129.  [Tu  Kent]  Rowe,    Om.  QqFf. 

131-134.  In  the  margin.  Pope. 

131-143.  In  the  margin,  Han. 

132.  DoU  tkmtl  Dm'JI  Q,. 
mpr  boy^  nuneU  Cap. 

X33.  meet  one]  Ff-i-,  Knt,  Coll.  Del. 
Dycei,Sta.Wli.Hnds.Sch.  /wette/M 
Qq  et  cet. 

135.  [Sings.  Anon.* 


135-150.  That  lord.,  jnatching^  Om. 
Ff,  Rowe. 

135-142.  Om.  Pope.  In  the  maigin, 
Han. 

That  l9rd,.Jktre,'\  As  in  Cap. 
Foot  lines,  Qq,  Tlieob.<ft  Jen.  Knt, 
Sch. 

138-  Do]  Or  do  Han.  Cap.  Jen.  Sleev. 
Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Sta.  Huds.  Sch. 

142.  [Pointing  to  Lear.  Coll,  iii, 

143.  boy^  Om.  Pope,  Il.in. 


135-150.  Johnson:  These  lines  were  omittei!  in  the  Ff,  perhaps  for  political 
reasons,  as  they  seemed  to  censure  the  munupolies. 

138.  Do]  JennenS  adopu  Hanmer's  change  'Olrdo,'  and  asserti  that  the  measure 
points  oat  that  a  word  is  lost  here  [which  is  true],  and  that  the  sense  shows  it  to  be 

Or  [which  is  doubtful].  White  is  equ-illy  sure  that  the  missing  word  is  And;  his 
text  reads  '  And  do  f/iou'  and  in  his  note  he  says  that  this  And  the  rhythm  so  imper- 
atively demands  that '  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  omitted  in  a  rhyme  like  this, 
even  if  it  were  as  snperflnous  as  it  hi  appropriate  to  the  sense.  It  was  doubtless 
omitted  by  accident.'  The  CAMBRIDGE  EDITORS  suggest  an  emendation  which  is, 
pcrha])s,  the  happiest  of  any  yet  ofiercd  :  '  Do  thou  //lerg  for  him  stand.'  The  an- 
litbesii  with  the  preceding  line  is  emphasized,  and  the  similarity  of  the 'thou 'and 
the  Mrrr  in  MS  might  well  have  been  the  cause,  throagh  oversight,  of  the  omission 
of  the  latter  word  by  the  compositor. 

143.  there]  Deuus  :  FtMnting  to  the  king. 
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*  Kent,  This  is  not  altogether  fool^  my  lord  14^ 
.       *    Foot,   No,  &ith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let  me; 

^.i'  V  *  if  I  l^ad  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on't ;  and 
*  '  *  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  the  fool  to  myself ; 

*  they'll  be  snatching.*  Nuncle,  give  me  an  egg,  and  I'll  150 
give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear,   What  two  crowns  shall  th^  be  ? 

Fool,  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  th'  middle  and 
eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg.  When  thou 
clovest  thy  crown  i'  th'  middle  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  155 
thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  o'er  the  dirt;  thou  hadst 
little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden 
one  away.  If  I  spe^  li^^  myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped 
that  first  finds  it  so. 

148.  rw/]  i7«VPnpe  +  .  AttWi/i"  Q<1  et  cet. 

148.  14^.  on't;  and  ladits  too,1  ant,  153.  »'  M'J  i//<'  F,.  inthe  Qq,  Cam. 
amd  Ladiet  t«0,  Q,,  Jen.  MtV,  and  todu  155.  avwn\  (rtwut  F,. 

too,  Q,.  onU:  nay  the  la  Jit!  too.  Pope  f '  /A*]  itk  Q,.  iff  tk» 
-»■.    ou'tf  and /Afladui  too,  Sicev.'j^.  ^   Q,,  Cap. 

•«•/,  and  loads  too:  Coll.  i,  ii,  Del.  i,  '      156.  harestlboar'Jl  F,F,Fj.  bor'JlY^. 

Dyce  i,  Wh.  Ktly.  thint  cm]  thy  aft  Qq,  Glo.  Wr. 

149.  th(y  wiir^  tht  fU  Tope  + ,  Cap.  Mob. 

aUtht  foot\  (^,,  Jen.  Cam.  Wr.  on  thyl^  at'h  Q,. 

Sch.  alt  fcate     et  cel.  der]  aver  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Vor. 

to  mys<  l/1  myself  Yo^^  Han.  15S.  otu^  nown  !  .lins. 

150.  XuHilf,  j^'ve  me  att  e£g^  Ff,  159.       sootA  VVarb, 
Rowc,  Knt,  Dycc  t,  Sch.  Give...egg, 

146.  altogether  fool]  The  concrete  for  the  abstract.  For  other  instances,  see 
Schmidt,  /.ex.,  p.  1433,  S  alxo  II,  iv,  145,  where  we  have  the  abstract  for 

the  concrete. 

148.  out]  JbNNENS:  That  is,  a  patent  out  of  court  for  being  sole  fool.  WAlt< 
BURTON  :  A  satire  on  the  gross  abuses  of  monopolies  at  that  time,  and  the  corrup* 

tion  and  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  who  commonly  went  sh.ircs  with  the  patentee. 
Stf.F.VENS:  Monopnlies  in  Shnkcspenrc's  time  were  cjininmi  ol>iccts  of  satire, 

149.  Indies]  Collier,  in  his  ed.  i  and  ii,  Justitics  his  adoption  of  /o./W  of  the  Qq, 
s.iy  ing  that  all  the  fool  means  is  that,  if  he  had  a  monopoly  of  folly,  great  men  would 
have  part  of  it,  and  a  larj^e  part,  too,  Dyce,  in  his  cd.  ii,  after  *|iioting  Collier's  note, 
adds:  'But  mark  the  ridiculous  inconsistency  of  expression  in  the  piss;a;;e,  if  the 
J'ool  be  speaking  of  lords  only, — "  they  would  have  fart  on't"—"  and  loads  too  " — 
**  they'll  be  snatching." '  Dyce  gives  no  inthnitiim  that  in  his  ed.  i,  he  adopted  OA' 
Iter's  reading  with  silent  approval.  In  his  ed.  lit.  Collier  reads  as  in  the  text. 

158,  159.  If  .  .  .  so]  Ecci.es:  Possibly  he  means  to  say  that  he  will  deserve  to  be 
irhipped  tvho  does  not,  or  cannot,  dTsnTver  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  he  speaks 
good  sense.    Perhaps,  better  thus :  The  Fool  was  accu:>lumed  to  si>eak  bitter  «nd 
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Foeh  had  ne'er  less  £rqc<e  in  a  jcar;  l6o 

For  vnse  men  are  grown  foppish^ 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear. 

Their  moHners  are  so  at 


Lear.    When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  son<js,  sirrah? 

Fool.    I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  e'er  since  thou  madest  thy  165 
dau<;hters  thy  mothers;  for  when  thou  gavest  them  the  rod 
and  puttcdst  down  thine  own  breeches, 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  srrnK.'  sung. 
That  such  a  king  should  play  ho-peep^  170 
And  go  the  fools  among. 


rithcc,  nuncle,  keep  a  schoolmaster  that  can  teach  thy 
Fool  to  lie.   I  would  fain  leam  to  lie. 


160  and  168.  SItigfais  Rowe. 

16a  had  ne'er]  ne'trhad  Pope+,Ec, 
gra<e\  wU  Q<i,  GIo.  +,  Mob. 

162.  And]  rkey  (^q,  Glo.  \Vr,  Mob. 
know  not  hom^  wM  wiay  ftar 
Colt  (MS). 

to]  doe  Q,.    do  Q,. 

164.  mm]  Smttwhtu  Han. 

165.  ier]  Rowc  +,  Jen.  Knt,  Dyce, 
Sch.  ere  F,F^  ^re  F,F^.  euer  Qq 
ctcet. 

166.  metAers]  aMAl«rQq.Mal.  Steev. 


Bo*.  Sing,  Ktly,  Cam.  Wr. 

167.  putUdst]  Dvceii,  Coll.  \\\,pi$fjt 
or  puijl  or  puttest  Q  iFf  ct  cut, 

tkine^   thy    Thcob.  ii,  Warb. 
Johns.  Jen. 

16S.  Then  they]  As  part  of  the  soog, 
Theob.    Prose,  Ff. 

168-171.  for.....ainong]  Verse,  FT. 

Pro^e.  Qq. 

171,  fools]  Foole  F,Fj,  Cap.  Knt. 

Prithee\prethe         prfiAee  Q^. 


unpalatable  trmivs,  nn'l  h.id  sonietinies  been  chaMised  for  so  doing.  '.^  then,' he 
says,  */  j/'ftik  on  this  occasion  /He  myself — i.e.  like  a  fool,  foolii^hly — 'let  not  vie  be 
whipped,  but  him  who  firai  fui<l-s  it  to  be  as  I  have  said' — t.  e.  the  king  himself,  who 
was  likely  to  be  soonest  sen«ble  of  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  sarcasm,  and  who, 
he  insinuates,  deserved  whipping  for  the  silly  part  he  had  acted. 

160.  Fools  .  .  .  year;]  Johnson:  There  never  was  a  time  when  fnol<  were  less 
in  favour;  and  the  rea.<%on  is, that  they  were  never  so  little  wanted,  fur  wise  men  now 
supply  their  place.  Cafell  discoTered  that  thb  line,  somewhat  changed,  is  to  he 
found  in  Lyly*s  Mather  Bomiie^  1594*  *I  thinke  Gentlemen  had  never  lesse  wit  in 
a  yeeie.'  '^■^  ' "  ;  '!'>  Sch.^->  of  Sh.,  p.  24. 

161,  163.  foppish  .  .  .  apish]  See,  for  the  rhyme,  II,  iii,  20. 

168,  169.  Then  .  .  .  sun^]  Steevk.ns  :  Compare  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
t6o8 : '  When  Tarquin  first  va  court  h^an.  And  was  approved  king.  Some  men  for 
nddea  joy  gan  weep.  But  I  for  sorrow  sing.* 

171.  among]  For  other  instances  of  the  transposition  of  prepositions,  see  Abbott, 
5203. 
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Lear,  And  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped 
Fo(d,   I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are;  175 
they'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt  have  me 
whipped  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am  whipped  for  holding 
my  peace.   I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  Fool ; 
and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee^nuncle:  thou  hast  pared  thy 
wit  o'  both  sides  and  left  nothing  i'  th'  middle.  Here  comes  180 
one  o'  the  parings. 

Rnier  Gonlril. 

Lear.    How  now,  daut;hter?  what  makes  that  frontlet  on? 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  th'  frown. 

174.  An({\  Q,,  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.     If  iSo.  Jlert^  heart  F,. 
Q,,  Pope  +,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Ec.    *      iSi.  t  '  duA^  of  the  Qq.  Cap. 

Bos.   An  Knt  el  cet.  182.  Scene  xiv.  Tope  +  ,  Jen. 

sirrak\  Om.  Qq.  iSs.  183.  iSfiw...j;9MMi]  Frow,  Ff. 

176.  Mr ////]  thou  wilt  Qq,  Jen.  Two  lines,  Qq,  Coll.  i.  Sing.  Wh.  Sta. 

177.  somcdmes']  fomeiime  Ktly,  Sch. 

1 78.  ^/Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Slcev.  Mai.  X%2.  dau^h/fr]  our  daughter  Ktly. 
Ec.  Bos.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly.  on  f^  on,  Qq. 

l8a  o'  both\  a  both  Qcj.  183.  Mfthiuks^  Om.  Ff,  Rowe-t-,  Jen. 

i  /A']  in  the  Qq,  Cap.  Slecv.  Mai.  of  iiUe'\  alate  Qq. 
Ec.  Bos.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

179.  thee]  Abdott,  %2iy.  '  Tliee'  for  thou  is  tuuud  after  the  verb  to  be  not 
merely  here  In  the  Fool's  mouthy  bat  also  in  Tim.  IV,  iii»  277,  and  in  a  Mm,  VI: 
IV,  i,  117.   In  these  cases  •  thee'  represents  a  person  not  regarded  as  acting,  but 

about  whom  somothinj;  is  predicated. 

181.  ConerilJ  CoL£RIL>gk:  The  monster  Goneril  prepares  what  is  necessary, 
while  the  character  of  Albany  renders  a  still  more  maddening  grievance  possible>— 
namely,  Regan  and  Cornwall  in  perfect  sympathy  of  monstrosity.  Not  a  sentiment, 

not  an  inia^e,  which  can  t;ive  pleasure  on  its  uwn  account,  is  admitted.  Whenever 
the>e  c^catures  are  intioduced,  and  they  arc  brou^jht  forward  as  little  as  possible, 
pure  horror  reigns  throughout.  In  this  scene,  and  in  all  the  early  speeches  of  Lear, 
the  one  general  sentiment  of  filial  ingratitude  prevaib  as  the  main-spring  of  the 
feelings; — in  this  early  stage  the  outward  oliject  causing  the  pressure  on  the  mind, 
which  is  not  yet  suffidentiy  familiarized  with  the  anguish  for  the  imagination  to  work 
upon  it, 

182.  frontlet]  Steeviks:  Compare  the  following  in  TIU  Fcur  P's,  1569  [vol.i, 
p.  70,  ed.  Dodsiey;  the  Pardoner  has  asked  why  women  are  so  long  dressing  after 
Iheyget  up  in  the  morning,  and  tlie  Pcdler  replies;,  with  a  play  up^ui  the  word  /ef, 
meaning  hindrance]  :  '  Korsoth,  women  h.^ve  many  lettcs,  And  they  he  masked  in 
many  nettcs:  As  frontletles,  fyllcltes,  p.irtlettes,  and  braceleites;  And  then  iheyr 
bonettes,  and  theyr  poynettes.  By  these  Icttes  and  nettes,  the  lette  is  suche.  That 
spede  is  small,  whan  haste  is  rouche.'  And  nv  >yc  appositely,  in  Z«phtr%a,  a  collec* 
tion  of  Sonnets,  1594  [Canzon.  27. — WRum  r]  :  *  But  now  my  <;unnc  it  fits  ihou  fake 
thy  set,  And  vayle  ihy  face  with  frownes  as  with  a  frontlet.'    Malune:  A  '  frontlet' 
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FooL   Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow  when  thou  hadst  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou  art  an  O  witii-  185 
out  a  figure ;  I  am  better  than  tiiou  art  now;  I  am  a  Fool, 
thou  art  nothing. — ^Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue; 
so  your  face'  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.   Mum,  / , 
mum;  .  '  ^  .  ' 

He  that  keeps  wfr  crust  twr  crumb,   ^  ^« '  190 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some)^  ^ 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.  -  S«««r 

185.  JrowHi$^'\  frowne  Qq.  Jen.  190.  nor  crumh]  not  crumb  F,F,. 

187.  [To  Gon,  Pope.  192.  [PointiiiLjtf)  Lcnr.  Johns.  Speak- 

188.  Mitm,  jmkjr;]  Separate  line,  ing  to  Lear.  Warb.  To  Kent,  shewing 
Cam.  Lear.  Cap. 

[Singing.  Rowe     CoIL  TkaTt]  Tkm  art  Warb. 

1S8,  190.  J///W... crumb]  Cap.   One  MMA'</].r>4<'//'</Cap.Wh.ColI.iii. 

Jine,  QqFf  + ,  Jen.  Sch.  peaitod\  Pope  ii.   Pt/cod  QqFf, 
190.  nor  crust]  neither  cruJI  Qq,  Jen. 

was  a  forehc.iil  cloth,  used  formerly  by  I.idics  at  night  to  render  that  part  smooth.  So 
in  Lyly's  Euphtus  [p.  2S6,  ed.  ArherJ:  'The  next  daye  I  comminj;  to  the  gaiiery 
where  she  was  soliiaiyly  walking,  with  her  frowning  cloth,  as  sick  tatdy  of  the 
•olens,*  ftc.  Staunton  :  The  very  remarkable  efFect  of  this  band,  in  the  eoiitrac> 
lion  of  the  hrow<:,  mr^y  1)0  observed  in  some  of  the  mnnttmental  eflfi'jies  of  the  four- 
teenth centmy,  and  especially  in  those  small  figures  usually  called  '  Weepers'  which 
are  found  standinf;  in  tabernacles,  on  the  sides  of  rich  altar-tombs  of  the  same  period. 
Lear,  howerer,  may  be  supposed  to  speak  metaphorically.  Wright:  Compare 
t  Hm,  IV:  I,  iii,  19:  •  An<l  majesty  might  never  yet  endure  The  moody  frontier 
of  va  servant  brow,*  where  '  frontier*  is  apparently  used  with  some  reference  to  /i/y 
or  head-dress. 

188.  Uds  me]  Mobekly  gathers  from  this  *  that  the  Fool  is  really  mad,  so  far  that 

he  cannot  control  his  gibes;  for  he  goes  on  again  directly  in  spite  of  his  manifest 
dread  of  floneril";;  wrp.th.'  [To  the  prc<en'  editor  tliis  inference  is  incomprdien- 
sible,  unless  '  really  mad  '  be  taken  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  •  real  mad.'] 

190,  191.  He  . . .  some]  Dyce  agrees  with  Collier  in  thinking  that  these  and 
lines  ao8,  209  are  fragments  of  some  satirical  ballad. 

192.  That's  .  .  .  peascod]  Warburtov  was  the  first  to  insert  a  stage-direction 
here,  directly  rcfcrrin;^  this  sentence  to  T,car,  an<l  he  has  l^een  followed,  I  think,  Ity 
all  edd.  except  Delius.  As  though  the  point  were  not  m.ide  thereby  sutlicienlly 
dear,  Warbnrton  changed  '  That's  *  to  Thou  art.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  stage- 
direction^  like  the>''  ^'.<.■  i  i  i,'cneral  needless,  not  to  s.ay  obtrusive.  If  the  action  is 
so  clear  that  the  humblest  intellect  can  perceive  it,  surely  a  staj^e -direct ion  is  super- 
fluous; for  instance,  when  the  Fool  says  to  Kent, '  Here's  my  coxcomb,'  does  any 
one  require  to  he  told  that  he  here  offers  Kent  his  cap?  When  Lear  says  *  There's 
earnest  of  thy  service,*  may  not  an  editor  assume  that  a  reader  has  some  intelligence, 
and  needs  not  to  be  told  that  Lear  here  '  jjives  Kent  money'  ?  Tn  the  present  in- 
stance the  application  is  sufHciently  clear  without  any  indication  with  the  finger.— 

Ed. 
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Gou.    Nut  on]\-,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  Fool, 
Butjjllie^of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carj)  and  quarrel,  breakini;  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots.    Sir,    '  ' 
I  haii  thouL^ht,  b)-  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  ha\  e  found  a  safe^redress ;  but  now  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  S}»oke  and  done, 
That  you  protecl  this  course  and  jnJt  it  on  ,  .      .  -' 
By  your  allowance  ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep. 


200 


195 


193-206]  Prose.  Qq. 

193.  ihis^  thus  Ji)!ins. 

194.  o!her'\  others  Jolm?. 


Separate  line,  Wh.  Dyce  ii.  Huds. 


197.  ha«t\  Om.  Pope+. 


196.  not,..riols.  .SVr,]  Pointed  as  by 
Cap.    (m9t..Jfuture*trio(St)SirQ^.  (tut 

...riots)  Sir,  Q^.  (>u>t...fHifur\/)  riots 
Sir.  Ff  (subs.),  Sch.  noi..,ri0tSt  Sir 
Rowc,  Pope,  Han.  Jen. 


&>]  Om.  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 


Coti^ravc  has,  •Coi/w////*' .•  .  .  .  vnhusked,  shaled,  vncased,  stripped.'  JoH.NSOIf 
explains  tlie  phrase  (if  exphnalinn  1>e  needed),  'The  OUtsiUe  of  a  king  remains,  bat 
all  the  intrinsic  parts  of  royally  are  gone.' 

ToLLCT  (wbo  has  been  followed  by  many  an  editor  witbovt  credit  aoeorded  to 
him),  on  the  authority  of  Camden's  Kemaim,  states  that  Richard  IVt  effigy  in  West* 
minuter  Abbey  i'^  wron^^ht  with  pc!r':c(>ih  cf>fn  anrl  the  pras  out ;  •  pcrhap*;,'  adds 
Toilet,  'nn  ailti>'i(iti  to  his  beiii^;  once  in  full  possession  of  sovereij^ity,  but  soon 
reduced  to  an  empty  title.'  But  Toilet's  interpretation  of  this  monumental  symbolism 
IK  itself  converted  lo  a  *shealed  peoseod '  fay  WfticHT's  discoreij  that  the  peascodn 
in  qaestioa  *are  the  pods  of  the  /i'?///,;  i^fttista,  or  broom  pLint,  the  badge  of  the 
Plantagcnets.    Moreover,  althoiijjh  the  |>ods  are  open,  the  seeds  are  indicnted.' 

194.  other]  For  other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  as  a  plural  pronoun,  see 

Abhott,  %  13,  p.  24. 
196.  Sir]  Walker  ( Vert.  369) :  Perhaps,  mutri  gratiH^  this  word  should  be 

placed  by  itself,  in  a  separate  line.    [See  Textual  Xote-;.] 
loS.  To  have  found]  See  Ham.  \ ,  i.  233.  or  Ar.itoi  r,  §  360. 
200.  put  it  on]  .Steevens:  Promote  it.    bo 1\\  iii,  239. 
aoi.  ftUowance]  Maloks  :  Approliation.   Mobbkly  :  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
labours  under  a  plctlinm  of  relatives.    The  mcanin<T,  however,  is  simple:  'If  you 
instigate  your  men  to  riot  I  will  check  it,  even  thouL^h  it  otft-tuls  yon  ;  as  tint  offence, 
woich  would  otherwise  be  a  shame,  would  be  proved  l)y  the  necessity  to  lie  a  discreet 
prxeeding.'   'Yes,'  replies  the  Fool,  <and  so  the  young  cuckoo,  wanting  the  nest 
to  itKlf,  was  under  the  regrettable  necessity  of  biting  odP  the  head  of  its  foster-mother 
the  »parrow;  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  a  sbame^  but  an  act  of  dis- 
cretiMi.' 
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Which,  in  tiie  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Miq^ht  in  their  working;  do  you  that  olTencc, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity  205 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 
Foid,    For,  you  know,  nuncio, 

The  hedge-sparrmv  fed  the  cuckoo  so  leng^ 
ThiU     had  it  head  M  off  by  it  young. 
So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling;.  (■        r,  210 


205.  ]Vhich\  that  Qq. 

206.  mU\  mujl  Qq. 
proceedings  proeeedmgs  Qq. 

207.  Jkitcw']  trow  Qq,  C.ip.  Steev.  Mai. 
Ec  Bos.  Coll.  Del.  Siag.  Dyce  i,  Sta. 
KUjr,  GIo.  Mob. 

208.  [SittRing.  Coll.  (MS). 
2oS-2og.  The...yoang.]  Verse,  Pbpe. 

Prose,  Q'iFf. 


209.  it's  liad  it  head]  F,,  Sta.  Glo. 
Sch.   //  had  U  head  Qq,  Wh.  Ktly,  (  un. 
Del.  «,  Wr.    U  W  Ws  Mead 
Po[  o.  C:\p.    lYs  had  its  head  Mob.  it 
had  Us  htiui  F,  ct  cet, 

by  it]  F,F,.  Sta.  Wh.  Ktl7,Glo4-, 
Del.  ii,  Mob.  Sch.  bfit  Qq,  by  if$ 
FjF^,  Pope,  Cap.  fy  its  Rowe  et  cet. 


203.  tender  .  .  .  weal]  Wright:  That  is,  in  cann;^  for  a  'sotiini  or  hc.iltliily  or- 
ganized coDimonwealth.  For  '  tender'  as  a  verb  in  this  sense  cmni>are  J/en.  F:  II, 
ii,  1 7 5.  And  for  a  play  upon  its  o(fa«r  lences  tee  Ifmm,  I,  iii,  106-109.  For  *  whole- 
some *  in  the  sense  of  *  healthy  *  compare  JKvm.  Ill,  iv,  65.  *  Weal '  for  *  common- 
wealth '  occurs  in  Afitci.  Ill,  iv,  76. 

209.  it  head]  Sec  notes  on  /Aim.  I,  ii,  216.  WmrK  thinks  that  'it's  had'  «.f 
the  Folio  is  a  mere  misprint,  and  not  an  abbreviation  of  '  it  Ans  had  ;'  but  STAliNTON, 
WaiGHT,  and  the  present  Editor  think  that  it  is  an  abbreviation.  So  also  does 
ScHMiPT.  TirissEN  [Archiv.  f.  d.  ft.  S/>r.  Iviii,  pt,  ii,  p.  160)  suggests  that  *it'  here 
is  baby  talk,  like  '  it  gran<i.im  '  in  A7;/;'  "j'^hn.    Sec  also  IV,  ii.  32. 

210.  So  . . .  darkling]  Stkkvens  :  Farmer  concurs  with  me  in  suppling  that  this  is 
a  fragment  of  some  old  song.  M  alone  :  In  a  very  old  comedy  called  The  Im^^  7Hm 
Lnmttke  more  Fttte  Tkm  Artt,  about  1580,  we  find  the  following  stage>direction : 
•  Entreth  Moro*;,  counterfaiting  a  vainc  gesture  and  a  f<x>lish  countenance,  fvnging 
the  foote  of  many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont.*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  Shakespeare's 
fools  are  certainly  copied  from  the  life.  The  originals  whom  he  copied  were  no 
donbt  men  o(  quick  parts;  lively  and  sarcastic.  Though  they  were  licensed  to  say 
any  thing,  it  was  still  necessary,  to  prevent  giving  offence,  that  everything  they  said 
should  have  a  playful  air;  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  Imd  a  custom  of 
taking  off  the  edge  of  loo  sharp  a  speech  by  covering  it  hastily  with  the  end  of  an 
old  song,  or  any  glib  nonsense  that  came  into  the  mind.  I  know  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  incoherent  words  with  which  Sh.  often  finishes  this  Fool's  speedies. 
Knight  [after  qnotiiv^  this  note  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  continue-;]  :  I?ut  the  words 
before  us  arc  not  incoherent  words.  The  expression  'so  out  went  the  candle,'  &c., 
may  have  been  proverl)i.il  to  signify  the  desertion  of  a  man  by  his  mercenary  friends 
when  he  is  become  a  'sheal'd  peascod.*  Bat  Sh.  found  the  almost  identical  image 
applied  to  the  story  of  Lear  as  related  by  Spenser;  •  But  true  it  !-,  ili.it.  wh^n  the  oil 
is  sf<fnt.  The  lif:ht  out  and  wick  is  thrown  away;  So  when  he  had  resign'd  his 
regiment.  His  daughter  'gan  despise  his  drooping  «lay.' 
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Lear.    Are  you  our  daughter?  211 

Gon.    Come,  sir, 
I  would  vou  would  make  use  of  that  jjood  wisdom 
Whereof  I  know  you  ari;_ii5U]^lit,  and  put  away       "•*•■•  " 
^  These  dispositions  which  of  late  transport  you  21$ 
From  what  )-ou  rightly  are. 

Fool.    May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  tiie 
horse?  l^/ioo/>,  jug,  T  love  ikee,^ 

212.  rcw^r,  j»V,]  Om.  Ff  +  ,  Knt.Coll.  ...transform  Jen.  Stcev.  Mai.  Ec.  Bo^. 
Del.  Dycc  i,  Su.  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Klly.  tkat..Jransforme 

213-216.  Prose,  Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  Bm.  Qq  ct  oet. 

213.  M<7/]  yonrYi-Yt  Knt,G>ll.  DeU  218.  ^^11oa(l..thee] Italics, Ed.  Sepa> 

Dycc  i,  Wh.  Sch.  .  nUc  line,  Ff. 

214.  Whereof  \  WhernvUh  Jen.  conj.  Jujj,]   lug  Qq.    lugge  F,F, 

215.  wMth,.„.jlrMtspwt\  Ff-f,  Cap.  yi^F,F^. 

Knt,  Del.  Dycc  i.  S:.i.   Sch.  -.vhi.h 

3IO.  daritling]  STArNTONt  Thb  word  which,  like  the  Scotch  darkUm^  implied 

in  the  dark,  is  found  in  (he  ancient  comedy  of  Xtitter  D.  isier,  III.  iii.  [p.  41,  etl. 
Sh.  Soc]  :  «He  will  cro  .lirklyn;,'  to  his  ;;rave.'  See  al>o  Mid.  .W  D.  II,  ii.  86. 
\Vr(cht:  For  the  adverbial  tcrniiiuuion  '-ling,'  or  '-long,'  sec  Morris,  English 
Accidence,  p.  194,  and  compare  'flatlong,'  Temp.  II,  i,  181.  •  Hcdlynge'  Mid'hed- 
lynges'  are  found  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Widiffile  versions. 

214.  fraught]  5k:HMioT:  Equivalent  to usually  followed  by  svaAi/ only 
in  this  pn«;snf;o  bv  '  of.' 

215.  dispositionsj  Compare  '  antic  disposition,'  Ham.  I,  v,  172,  and  Macb.  Ill, 
•  iv,  113. 

215.  transport]  In  support  o\  the  Ff,  Schmidt  cites  •  Being  transported  by  my 
jealousies  to  bloody  thoughts.* — Wini.  TaU^  III,  ii,  159.  *  Yoli  are  transported  hy 
caKimity.' — Cor.  I,  i,  77. 

218.  Whoop  .  . .  thee]  Steevrns:  This  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  quotation  from 
the  burthen  of  an  old  song.  Haluwell:  *  Jug*  was  the  old  nickname  for  Joan, 
and  it  was  also  a  term  of  crulcarroent.  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  writing  to  hin 
wife  in  1593,  say  :  '  .Arul,  Juj.;,  I  pray  you  lett  my  orayng  tawny  stokins  of  wolen  be 
dyed  a  newc  good  blak  against  I  com  horn,  to  wear  in  winter.'  So  also,  '  If  I  be  I, 
and  thou  he'st  one,  Tell  roe,  sweet  Jugge,  how  siiell'st  thou  Jone.' — Cotgrave's  WiU 
IttUrprtter,  1671,  p.  1 16.  -Moberly:  He  seems  to  mean,  'As  things  have  got  Ae 
wrong  w.iy  forward,  I  know  wlint  fair  l.-i<ly  I  must  pay  my  court  to  11  i\v.'  'Jug'  is 
a  vulgar  form  of  'Jane,'  and  he  expres-es  the  idea  present  to  his  mind  in  the  first 
groie^iquely  similar  form  which  his  memoiy  suggests.  [At  the  end  of  the  edition 
of  Hcywood's  Rape  of  Lutreett  printed  in  1 638,  a  song  b  given  which  begins: 
'Arise,  arise,  my  Juggle,  my  Tuggie,'  and  Juggie  replies  in  the  next  verse,  'Begon, 
bcgon.my  Willie,  my  Billie.'  In  a  note  on  the  present  passage,  in  his  translation  of 
Z/'t/r,  JoKDAN  says  that  '  Whoop'  may  mean  either  a  i-hout  or  a  bird,  the  hoopoo; 
and  that  'Jug'  may  mean,  first,  the  nickname  for  Joan;  secondly,  a  pool  or  puddle 
[where  did  he  find  this  meaning?] ;.  and  thirdly,  it  may  be  an  imperative  of  a  verb 
t9  ji^t  which  he  informs  us  means  to  entice  like  a  bird,  especially  to  imitate  the  note 
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Lear,  r  Docs^any  here  know  me  ?    This  is  not  Lear. 
Does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thus?    Where  are  his  eyes?  220 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied — Ha !  waking  ?  'tis  not  so. 
Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? 


'  219-224.  Does-jhadeno."]  Prose,  Qq, 
Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing. 

219,  220.  Does'\  Dos  F,FjF^,  Dof 
F,.    Doth  Qq,  Glo.  +,  Dycc  ii. 

219.  /?o«.../.,«ir.*]  Rowe.  Two  line*, 

Fr. 

This'\  why  this  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 
Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing.  Dyce  ii,  Ktly. 

221.  notiomc/akens']  notion,  weaknes 
Q,.    notion,  weaknfjfe,  Q,. 

his  discernin^s'\  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Knt, 
Del.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Glo.  +,  Mob.  Sch.  or 
his  difcernings  Qq  et  cet. 

222-223.  Are.,..am  ?'\    Three  lines. 


endin«j  Ifa  !...mf...am  f  Ktly  (adopting 
the  Qq). 

222.  lethargifd — ]  Rowe.  Lethttr- 
Si<d.  Ff,  Knt,  Del.    Uthergie,  Q,.  /<-M- 

Ha  !  waking  Jlfeping  or  wak- 
ing ;  ha !  fure  Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  Bos. 
Coll.  Sinjj.  Ktly. 

7/>]  sure  ^tis  Wh.  (adopting  the 

Ff). 

223-227.  \Vho...daughters'\  Four  lines, 

ending    shadow?  marks  reason..,. 

daughters.  Steev.  '78,  '85. 


of  a  nightingale.  These  three  meanings  yield  three  interpretations  :  first,  the  usual 
one,  as  the  refrain  of  a  ballad ;  second,  as  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  : 

•  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ?'  and  to  be  paraphrased : 

•  Gee-up,  puddle !  I  love  thee !'  and  supposed  to  Ije  addressed  by  the  cart  to  the 
mud-hole  into  which  it  rolls  back,  thus  drawing  the  horse  after  it ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  translator  himself,  with  this  explanation : 
Goneril  having  shown  in  her  first  speech  to  her  father  how  foul  her  thoughts  are, 
changes  her  tone  when  she  next  speaks  to  him,  and  cloaks  her  reproaches  under  the 
garb  of  filial  love ;  but  the  Fool  detects  her,  and,  designating  her  as  a  hoopoo,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  filthy  bird,  says  to  her:  Sing,  hoopoo,  like  a  nightingale,  the 
words  *  I  love  thee,'  or,  as  in  the  translation :  '  Sing,  Dreckhahn,  wie  'nc  N.ichtigall : 
Ich  licbe  dich.'— En.] 

219-228.  Does  .  .  .  father]  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  incoherence  of  Lear's 
passion  or  to  the  sophistications  of  the  compositor,  these  lines  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  among  the  early  commentators.  The  later  editors  have  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  metrical  arrangement,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Roderick  {Can.  of  Crit.,  p.  267,  1765,  cd.  vii)  holds 
Lear's  fiT^X  speech  (lines  219-223)  to  l>e  ironical.  Goneril  has  told  him  that  he  is 
transported  l>eyond  himself,  and  he  ironically  assents  to  it.  To  support  this  view, 
Roderick  th.ingcs'Hal  waking?'  into  'or  waking;'  that  is,  '  This  is  not  Lear, — 
whether  in  lethargy-  or  waking — it  is  not  Lear.'  lie  would  also  change  '  Who  is  it 
that  can  tell  me?'  into  'Who  is  it  then  can  tell  me?'  Here  the  irony  cexses  and 
serious  resentment  begins.  '  If  I  were  to  be  persuaded  by  the  marks  of  [i.e.  the 
distinction  and  respect  due  to)  my  sovereignty  (as  king),  my  knowledge  (.as  an  old 
man,  of  long  experience)  or  my  reason  (as  a  man.  one  of  the  superior  sex)  that  I 
had  daughters,  it  would  appear  that  I  was  falsely  so  persuaded.  You  arc  therefore 
a  stranger,  and  I  demand  your  name.'  This  inter^irctatinn  of  Roderick's  needs  no 
refutation.     He.\th  denounces  it  as  unnatural  to  a  pcr-'ni  in  Lear's  situation,  just 
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[219-928.  Does ...  father] 

then  trnn«;por1ecl  to  the  highest  pitch  of  astonisVimcnt,  nrnl  not  yet  suflficR-ntly  familiar- 
ised to  his  misfortunes,  nor  cnol  enough,  to  treat  the  author  of  them  ironically.  Heath 
himself  interprets  lines  221,  222 : '  Either  his  apprehension  is  decayed,  his  faculty  of 
discernment  is  buried  under  n  lethargic  sleep,  or  — here  he  was  ahont  to  go  on  to  the 
other  altermtive— viz  :  he  is  in  his  sober  senses  and  broad  awake,  when  the  sudden 
whirl  of  passion  on  the  hare  ima;,'ination  that  what  had  passed  is  real,  so  overwhelms 
him  that  he  breaks  off:  'Ha!  what!  that  it  should  be  possible  that  I  am  now 
awake  ?  It  cannot  be,  'tis  impossible.*  Warburton  aroused  fhe  critics  by  his  der- 
matic assertion  that  we  should  read  'sovereignty  ^ knowledge'— 1.  r.  the  under- 
Standin<;,  like  *  sovcreifjnty  of  rcn-^'in'  in  Ifn"!..  bernii'^*'  his  sovereignty  or  kin;jship 
would  not  enable  I.ear  to  judge  whether  or  not  these  were  his  daughters.  Heath 
as  usual  flouts  and  routs  Warburton,  but  without  giving  a  much  better  interpretation 
of  the  phrase.  He  defines  'sovereignty*  as  that  selfooommand  which  distinguishes 
the  man  in  his  senses  from  a  lunatic  or  idiot:  *If  I  <<hoti!d  give  credit  to  those 
marks  I  perceive  in  myself  of  being  in  my  right  senses,  ami  endued  with  knowledge 
and  rexson,  I  should  be  persuaded  I  had  daughters,'  &c.  Tyrwhitt  ^ays  that  the 
difficulty  is  *to  conceive  how  **the  marks  of  sovereignty,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
reason*'  should  be  of  any  use  to  per»uade  Lear  that  he  had  or  had  not  dauj;hters. 
No  logic  could  draw  stich  a  crtnclnsion  from  ^.iich  premises.  This  (Hfiiculty  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  only  pointing  the  passage  thus :  "  for,by  the  marks  of  sovereignty, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  lie  false  persuaded. — I  had  daughters. — Your  name, 
fair  gentlewoman?*'  The  chain  cX  Lear's  speech  being  thus  untangled,  we  can 
clearly  trace  the  succession  and  connection  of  his  ideas.  The  undutiful  behaviour 
of  his  daughter  so  disconcerts  him  that  he  doubts  by  turns  whether  she  is  Goneril 
and  whether  he  himself  is  Lear.  Upon  her  first  speech,  he  only  exclaims,  "Are  you 
our  daughter  ?"  Upon  her  going  on  in  the  same  style,  he  begins  to  question  hw 
own  sanity,  and  even  his  personal  identity.  He  appeals  to  the  bystanders,  **Who  Is 
it  that  can  tell  me  >  I  run?"  I  should  be  glad  to  be  told.  For  (if  I  wis  to  judge 
myself)  by  the  niaris  i^f  :o'yrci<:^ty,  of  knowted^f,  and  of  reason  (which  once  dis- 
tinguished Lear,  but  which  I  have  now  lost],  /  should  be  false  (against  my  own 
consciousness)  permttitd  (that  I  am  not  Lear).  He  then  slides  to  the  examina- 
tion of  another  distinguishing  mark  of  Lear:  "I  had  daughters."  But  not  able, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  dwell  upon  so  tender  a  subicct,  he  hastdy  recurs  to  his  first 
doubt  concerning  Goneril :  "  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ?"  '  Of  this  note  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Johnson  says  that  it  is  *  written  with  confidence  disproportionate  to  die 
conviction  which  it  can  bring.  Lear  might  as  well  know  by  the  marks  and  tokens 
arising  from  soveret.Mity,  knowledge,  and  reason,  that  he  had  or  had  not  daughters, 
as  he  could  know  by  anything  else.  But,  s.ays  he,  if  I  judge  by  these  tokens,  I  find 
the  persuasion  false  by  which  I  long  thought  myself  the  father  of  daughters.'  Mason 
says  that  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty  I.«ar  means  those  tokens  of  royalty  which  his 
dau^;'  •  ;ien  cnji'ved  as  ilerived  from  him.  1'  •  Mai.one  replies:  •  Lear  had  not 
parted  with  ail  the  maiks  of  sovereignty.  In  the  midst  of  his  prodigalhy  to  htS 
children,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king.'  STAUN- 
TON says  that  this  passage  is  'certainly  obscure.  Possibly  the  meaning  may  be 
restored  by  simply  omitting  the  comma  after  "sovereignty,"  *'— >hy  the  marks  of 
sovereignty  knowledge  and  reason"-— 1.  r  of  suprttne  or  .urrrc-ijpt  knowled.,-?,  <"v;c.' 
Knight  puts  dashes,  to  indicate  continued  speech,  after  Lear's  question, '  Who  is  it 
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I 

r 

Foo/.    Lear's  shadow. 

*  Lear.  I  would  learn  that ;  for,  b\-  the  marks  of  sover-  22$ 
*eignt\',  knowledge,  and  .reason,  X  should  be  false  per- 

*  suaded  I  had  daughters. 

*  Foo/.    Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father.*]     t^^"  ♦• 
Lear.    Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ?  y 


934-427.  Lmp's  JamfA/ers']  Con- 
tinued to  Lear,  Q  ],  Pope,  The  iIi.  Ilan. 
Warb.  Jen.  Stcev.  '78,  '85,  '93,  Mai.  Ec. 
Bos.  Coll.  i.  Three  lines,  ending  marks 
...rtaum...il<iu^htcrs  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Jen.  Ec.    Prose,  Qq  ct  cct. 

224.  shad<ntt.'\  /hadow  t  Qq,  Pope, 
Tbcobi.  Han.  Warb.  Jen.  Stcev.  Mat. 
Ec  Bos.  Coll.  i.  sAaJmo,—  Sm^. 

Fool.  Ltat's  sAadow.'l  Thus  in 
Ff,   Om.  Rann. 

325-338.  Lrar.  /  W9iiid..».„fatker.'\ 
Steev.  '73  ''Milis.)  I  wiild... father,  Qq. 
Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Johns.  Cap.  .Sch. 

335-237.  I^augAters^  Thfce  lines, 
ending  markt.,J^gatom»MM^JUert  Steev. 
'73.  Exiifixags0omfgHfy...reatm..jiaugk' 


ten  Dyce  i.  Ending  ty..,reas<m.,Am^h' 

ten  Ktly.  Ending  sovereignty,„,.^er» 
suaded. ..daughters  Dyce  ii. 

225.  tkat\  Ota.  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Ec. 

Jo^'^'/•<•;;'«/>']  substantiality  Jen. 

225-226.  sovereignty,  reason^  Of 

sewreignty,  of  knoxvledge,  and  of  reason^ 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Ec.  Of  scvertigMty 
of  kttozuledge,  and  of  reas9Ht  Warb. 

226.  falsel  fast  Jen. 

227.  daughters."]  daiigAier>-^  Knt. 
328-229.  Fool.  Which. .father.  Lear.] 

Om.  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  £c. 

328.  WUtk  they  wiie\  Q .  Which 
they.wiU^flf  Whieh  o/theeviaittk. 


that  can  tell  roe  who  I  am  ? — * ;  after  the  Fool's  answer,  *  Lear's  shadow. — * ;  and 
after  *I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters — \  and  dcfcmls  lii^  jiuiu  tuaiion 

00  the  ground  th.nt  the  Fool  interrupts  Lear  with  the  answer,  •  Lcm  's  nIi  uL  >\v,'  and 
that  Lear  continues  to  speak  without  reference  to  the  Fool's  interposition,  and  that 
the  Fool  in  the  same  way  ciMttlnnei  the  thread  of  his  comment  x  *  Which  they  will 
make  an  obedient  father.'  Here '  which'  refers  to '  shadow.'  In  this  interpretation 
Knight  follows  PoucK  (it,  147).  A  passage  of  such  defective  metre  as  this  could 
not  escape  \V..\lker;  accordin<jly  {Crit.  i,  4)  he  ^'ives  Hue  221,  '  Either  his  motion 
[sic.  Probably  a  misprinl.J  weakens,  or 's  discernings ;'  and,  following  the  Qq  in 
Kncs  323-227.  he  thus  arranges,  and  changes :  *  —Sleeping  or  waking  ? — Ha  1 1|  Sure 
'tis  not  so. '[  Who  is't  [omitting  that'\  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ?— Lear's  shadow?— 1| 

1  would  learn  ih  it ;  for  by  the  marks  of  sov'rein;nty,  |[  Know  It-d^-e  and  re.ason,  I 
should  be  false  persuaded  [|  [ThatJ  I  had  daughters.'  Lettsom,  Walker's  admirable 
editor,  referring  to  Walker's  adoption  of  the  text  of  the  Qq,  says :  <  It  appears  to  me 
that  jttst  here  the  Qq  ^ve  an  unsophisticated  text,  though  one  disfigured  by  stune 
palpable  blunders,  while  in  the  Folio  we  have  a  text  derived  from  a  good  original, 
but  sophisticated  in  a  blunderin;^  way  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.'  .ScHMIDT:  Per- 
haps there  is  here  a  real  gap  in  the  Ff,  but  the  lines  which  the  Qq  offer  in  its  place 
are  too  questionable  to  be  adopted  in  the  text. 

228.  Which]  SteevenS:  This  is  used  with  two  deviations  from  present  language! 
it  is  referred  to  the  pronoun  /,  and  it  is  employed  for  -r'ioi>t.  DoucE,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  note,  followed  by  Knight,  Si.nckr,  and  Hudson,  refers 
'which*  to  *  shadow.*  MOBUtLY,  with  more  prolxdiility,  explains  it  as  an  nistance 
of  the  relative  as  the  commonest  connective  used  impropeily. 
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Gon.    This  admiratjon,  sir,  is  much  o'  th'  savour  t'  P'^^iJO 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.    I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  i)urposcs  aright; 
As  you  are  old  antl  reverend,  you  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires; 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  dcbosh'd,  and  bold,  235 
That  this  our  court,  infc6led  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn ;  epicurism  andJusjU-. 
Makes  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel 
Than  a  graced  palace.   The  shame  itself  doth  speak 


230-24S.  rro-^C,  Qq. 

230.  This  admiration,  j/r,J  Come Jir^ 
this  admiratipH  Qq.  Comtt  sir;  Tkis 
admiration  Jen.  Stccv.  Miil.  Bos. 
o^  M']  V'  the  Qq,  Jen. 
savoHt  \  fn-our  Q  ,  Cap.  Steev. 
Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Coll.  i,  K,  ^ce  i,  Del.  i» 
Sta.  Wh.  Glo.  Mob. 

232.  Ttf]  Om.  Qq. 

333.  As.,.yoH  tk<nild'\  Q,.  As  you 
art  old  and  reuerend,fltould  Q,.  As  you 
mrt  Old,  and  Reutrend,Jhould  Ff,  Knt, 
CoU.  Del.  Dycc,  Wh.  Sch.  You,  as  you 
are  o/d  and  reverend,  should  Rowe,  Cap. 
You,  asyotirt  o!d  and  reverend,  should 


Pope-t-. 

233.  you  sAou/d]  Om.  Slcev.  conj. 

234.  a  htmdredl  a  100.  Q,.  cme  ktm- 

dred  Q,. 

235.  dcbo'did^  deboyjl  Qq.  debauched 
Pope +  ,  Cap.  Steev.  Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  CoU. 
Dd.  i,  Dyce  ii,  Iludi. 

137.  riofous'\  Om.  Steev.  conj. 
338.  Makes  it  more]  Ff,  Sch.  mate 
more  Qq.  Mai*  it  more  Rowe  et  cet. 

a  broth  ff]  brothetl  Qq. 
239.  graced]  ;^rac\{  Ff.    p'eat  Qq. 

The']  Om.  Pope,  Theoh.  Han. 

Warb. 


230.  adminttionj  Aitonishment.  See  Ham.  I,  ii,  192 :  *  Seaion  yovr  adminttion 
for  a  while.' 

230.  savour]  CArri.L:  'Whether  the  word  of  some  old  editions  he  favour  or 
favour  is  hard  pronouncing;  nor  is  there  much  choice  between  ihem  in  this  place.' 
If  favour  be  adopted,  Steevens  rightly  explains  it  as  complexion.  Schmidi'  deserts 
the  Ff  and  follows  Jane  Bell's  Quarto  I  Because,  as  he  says,  savour  bears  no  other 
meaning  in  Sh.  than  smell.  But  this  is  an  a.ssertion  whirh  I  am  afmid  it  would  1)e 
hard  to  prove,  so  prcat  is  the  confusion  arisinj;  between  the  lonj;  / and  f.  In  all 
the  passages  where  the  word  is  used,  there  is,  as  Capell  says  of  the  present,  not 
much  choice  between  favour  and  favour,  and  probably  a  master  of  fence,  like 
Schmidt,  could  successfully  uphold  either. 

2T,T,.  you  should]  The  ouii-^ion  <if  'you'  in  the  Ff  rnnnot  be  justified,  sayt 
SciiMlUT,  by  other  examples  in  Sh.,  but  its  insertion  lames  the  metre. 

235.  debosh'd]  The  old  spelling  of  debauched,  of  which  word,  Wkdowood  says 
that  the  radical  idea  seems  to  be  to  throw  out  of  course,  from  harnkt,  a  row,  rank, 
or  course  of  stones,  or  bricks,  in  building. 

237-238.  epicurism  .  .  .  lust,  .  .  .  tavern  .  .  .  brothel]  An  instance  of  what 
Corson  calls  a  respeitive  construction.  The  first  word  refers  to  the  third  and  the 
second  to  the  fourth.   See  Ham.  IV,  vii,  82. 

239.  graced]  Warbvrton:  A  palace  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  sovereign. 
But  ScHMnyr  {Lex.)  interprets  it  better  as  *full  of  grace,  dignified,  honourable.' 
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For  instant  remedy.    Be  then  desired  240 
By  licr,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train, 
V^And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 
Lear.  Darkness  and  devils ! —  245 


240.  thml  thou  Qq. 

242.  A  lUtle\  Of  Ji/ty  Pope +  ,  Jen. 

345.  remiMMderl    rema^tden  Ff-)-, 

Sch. 

245.  muA^  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll. 


Del.  Dyte,  Sta.  Wh.  Cam.  Hud*.  Sch. 
that  Q,.    and  Q,  et  cct. 
245.  devUs]  DaiiltQ^.  Dim^QJP^. 


242.  A  little]  Pope  changed  this  to  0/ fifty,  on  the  ground  that  Lear  shortly 
afterwards  specifics  thi-^  as  the  number  tliat  w  is  to  ho  rut  of,  and  yet  GuiutiI  had  no- 
where specified  it.  Stekvens  explains  the  difficulty  that  Pope  hnds  (uf  course,  not  * 
without  a  soeer  at  Pope)  hy  assuming  that  some  one  tells  Lear  how  many  of  bis 
followers  he  is  to  lose,  in  the  few  minutes  that  Lear  is  absent  from  the  scene  between 
lines  2S3  and  2S7.  •  Goiieri!,'  adds  S't  tn-eii'^,  •  with  {^reat  art,  is  tiKide  to  avoid  men- 
tioning the  limited  number,  and  leaves  her  Lithcr  to  be  informed  of  it  by  accident^ 
which  she  knew  would  \x  the  case  as  soon  oh  he  left  her  presence.'  [Surely,  a  sim- 
ple oversight  on  Shakespeare's  part,  or  a  trick  bis  memoiy  played  him.  In  the  old 
play  of  King  Ltir^  Gonorill  says  she  has  *  restrained  halfe  bis  portion.'  'See  Ap> 
pendix. — Ei).] 

242.  disquantity]  Dkliijs:  Compare  *  di»naturcd,'  in  line  277  of  this  scene. 
[And  other  instances  of  similar  words  in  Abbott,  $  439.] 

24^-344.  the  remainder  ...  to  be]  For  similar  instances,  where  the  nonn  and 

intinitivc  arc  used  as  subject  or  object,  see  Abhoit,  §  354.  Schmidt  supjxirts  the 
Folio  text  hy  citing  Cymb.  I,  i,  129:  'The  gods  protect  you!  And  bless  the  good 
remainders  of  the  court.' 

243.  depend}  Warburton  interprets  'continue  in  service;*  or,  as  Wright  says, 
*that  shall  »ti]l  iMii.iiii  dependents,'  but  Schmidt  denies  this  meaning, and  maintains 
with  Delius  til.  t  the  ]. hrase 'signifies :  'this  shall  still  be  one  of  the  conditions,  that 
they  are  men  as  may  besort  your  age,'  &c.  '  Even  if  deptndant  means  a  retainer,  a 
servant,  the  verb  depend^  used  ahaotutely,  never  means  /«  strv*^  t»  haima  ftnotfa 
sendee^  but  it  indicates  the  opposite  of  penonal  freedom,  the  position  of  a  sal^ect 
and  bondman.  "A  life  SO  Stlftkingly  dependin:^,"  in  Meas.  for  Meas.  III.  ii,  28, 
means,  a  life  which  is  the  stave  of  disgusting  coarseness.  The  remark  '*  you  depend 
upon  Lord  Paris,"  in  Tro.  and  Cres.;  which,  of  course,  means  you  are  one  of  the 
servants  of  Lord  Paris, — a  simple  menial  perverts  hy  the  reply,  **  I  depend  upon  the 
lord."  If  "  that,"  in  the  present  passage,  be  a  relative,  the  phrase  can  only  mean : 
that  shall  continue  to  remain  servants,  not  their  own  masters.'  [Wliich  is  exactly 
what  Wright  says  it  means;  and  is  not  only  the  simpler  explanation  of  the  two, 
bet  wholly  avoids  any  grammatical  difficaliy.  According  to  Schmidt's  interpreta* 
lion  the  sentence  is  an  anacolatbon,— there  is  no  verb  for '  remmnder,*  and  he  has 
to  suggest  that,  grammatically,  *  To  be  such  men,'  should  be '  On  their  being  snch 
men.' — Ed.] 
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Saddle  my  horses  I  call  my  train  together  I —  246 
D^enerate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee. 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon,   You  strike  my  pLuplCj  and  your  disorder'd  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters.  250 

Enter  AuMNY. 

Liar.    Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — O,  sir,  are  you  come?^ 
Is  it  )'our  will?    Speak,  sir. — Prepare  my  horses.— 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

Alb.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient.  255 

Lear,   Detested  kite  \  thou  liest 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 


249-250.  yau...betiers.'\  Vene»  Rowe 
ii.    Prose,  QqFf. 

250.  Enter  Albany.]  Enter  Duke.  Qq. 

251.  ScKNE  XV.  Pope  +  ,  Jen.  The 
rest  of  ihe  Scene,  except  lines  340^  341, 
is  prose  in  Qq. 

lVoe^,.repeni$,^'\  Cap.  Wetl„, 
repents —  Rowc-r.  lV»e,...repents  :  Ff. 
We  thai  too  late  repent' Q,.  We  that 
io9  late  repetU'e  vt;  /iw//  that  too 
idle  repent  'st—  Jen.  IVee's  Aim  tkat  tea 
late  repents —  Ktly. 

[To  Alb.  Rowe. 


251.  O.  sir,.,e9tiuf}  Om.  Ff,  Rowc, 
Pope,  Sch. 

95a.  vriUf.„Prepare  nty'\  Johns.  wUl^ 
/peak,  Sirf  Prepare  my  Ff+.  tnV 
tAat  we  prepare  any  Qq. 

255-  256.  Alb.  Prayt  sir,  be  patient. 
Lear.]  Om.  Qq. 

255.  J/>]  yoH,  sir  Han. 

256.  [  To  Gon.  Rowe. 

256-  257.  Hest.  Ifytram  are}  lift  my 
troMUt  Mul  Q,.  Iff  en  my  traisu  and 


354.  tbce]  For  other  instances  of  the  use  of '  thee '  for  thyself,  sec  Ahbott,  §  223. 

255.  sea-monster]  Um)N  {Crit.  06s.,  p.  203,  e<l.  ii)  observes  that  this  is  the 
liippopotamus,  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  impiety  and  ingratitude;  and  suggests: 
'Than  TM*  sea<4no<ister.'  HvosoK:  Bat  that  beast  never  lives  In  the  sea;  it  b  a 
rjVt'r-mf'n'-tcr.  If  the  poet  hail  any  particular  animal  in  view,  I  sus|>ect  it  was  the  OM 
that  behaved  so  ungently  at  old  Troy, — alluded  to  in  Mrr.  of  Ven.  Ill,  ii,  57.  Wright 
£who  gi^es  a  fuller  quotation  than  Upton  from  Sandys]:  Sandys  {JTravelSt  p.  105, 
ed.  1637)  gives  a  pictttre  said  to  be  portrayed  in  the  pordi  of  the  temjde  of  Minerva 
at  Sais,  in  which  is  the  figure  of  a  river-horse,  denoting  *  murder,  impudence,  vio« 
lence,  and  injustice;  for  they  say  that  he  killeth  his  Sire,  and  ravisheth  his  owne 
dam."  His  account  is  evidently  taken  from  IMutarch's  /r/t  and  Osiris,  and  Sh.  may 
have  rc.id  it  in  Holland's  translation,  p.  1300;  but  why  he  should  call  the  river-horse 
a  *  sea>monster '  is  not  dear.  It  is  more  likely  that  by  the  sea-monster  he  meant  the 
whale.    See  IV,  ii,  49,  50 ;  Att*s  We//,  I V,  iii,  249  ;  7'ro.  and  Cres.  V,  v,  23. 

257.  choice  and  rarest]  \VRir:MT  thinks  that  the  superlative  termioation  belongs 
to  both  adjectives,  and  refers  to  Abbott,  §  39S. 
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That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
And  in  the  most  exa6l  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  &ult,  260 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show! 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  firame  of  nature 

From  the  fix*d  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love 

And  added  to  the  gall.   O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in  26^ 

And  thy  dear  judgement  out ! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.   My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  moved  you. 

Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — 


260.  TAel  Tktir  F  J"^. 

name]  Jtamer  Rowe+. 

262.  ll'/tich]  ihal  Qij,  GIo.  4  .  M  .b. 

2  64 .  Z  ca  r,  Lgar,  Ltar  I  j  iC^ar,  Ltar  I 
Qq,  Han.  Jen. 

365.  [Striking  his  head.  Pope. 

a66.  d'd'flr]  clfar  Anon.* 

Go...f>fop!e.'\  f^ot-.  ;  '(",  my  people  f 
Qq.    Co,  go  :  my  people  !  ^l^.  (io,go: — 


my  people  I  Mai.  conj. 

267.  I  am.../  am]  Pm...rm  Pope-t-, 

Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

268.  0/ 'i'hat...you.'\  ( )m.  Qq. 
lorU.^  Lord,        F^f^F^.  lord — 

Rowe4-,  Jen.  Knt. 

268-271.  /{...fruitful :'\  Three  lines, 
endingna/ure,Aear;...i/..~/ruU/ul  I  yLa\. 
Steev.  Bo».  Colt.  iii. 


260.  worships]  Dyck  :  {Oy]  '  The  worships  of  their  numes*  or  'The  worship  of 
their  name.'  ?  Hudson  :  IVorsAip  [which  is  Hudson's  reading  and  an  emendation 
of  Collier's  (MS)]  was  often  used  in  mach  the  same  sense  as  kmour.  One  of  the 
commonest  misprints  in  the  old  copies  IS  that  of  the  plural  for  the  singular.  [I  can* 
not  think  that  the  plural  is  a  misprint  here.  See  '  As  needful  in  our  loves,'  ham.  I, 
I,  173,  and  Clarendon  s  note  there  cited. — Ed.] 

a6a.  engine]  Edwards  {Can.  of  Crit.,  p.  202,  ed.  vti)t  Alluding  to  the  rack. 
Stkbvuis:  Compare  Beau,  and  Fl.,  The  Night  fVetlker^  IV,  Tt  'Their  souls  shot 
through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines.*  Wright  :  Chaucer  has  •  engined '  for  '  rack- 
ed,' Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  16546:  '  .\nd  right  anoon  the  mynistrcs  of  th.it  tuun  Han 
hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pyncd.  And  eek  the  hostilier  so  sore  cngj  ned.'  In 
Temp.  11,  i,  i6l«  the  word  is  used  of  a  warlike  machine. 

266.  dear]  This  word,  which  here  means  choice,  preeUm^  is  used  bjr  Sh.  to  sig- 
iiify  qualities  the  very  ojiposite  f)f  de.ir,  beloved,  heartsome,  such  as  'dearest  foe,' 
ILiin.  I,  ii.  1S2;  *  my  father  hated  his  [Orlando's]  father  dearly,'  As  You  Like  It, 
I,  lii,  34;  'in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,'  Twel.  N.  V,  i,  74;  *  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,' vf/r«  Well,  IV,  v,  ti;  «dear  guiltiness.'  Lwe's  Lmb.  V,  U.  801.  &c.  &c. 
Ckaoc  (itt  a  note  on  *  dearer  than  thy  dc.ith,'  Jul.  C<es.  Ill,  196)  supposes  that  the 
notion  of  love  properly  involved  in  'dear,'  havin^^  become  fjeneralized  into  that  of 
a  strung  affection  uf  any  kind,  then  passed  into  that  of  such  an  emotion  the  very 
revetse  of  love.  In  such  phrases  as  'dearest  foe*  and  'hating  dearly'  the  word 
need  not  be  understood  as  implying  more  than  strong  or  passionate  emotion.  Tha 
ex|danation  of  Crnik's  led  the  way  to  the  concise  definition  given  in  the  Clarendon 
editi<m  of  J/am. :  that  '  dear '  is  used  of  whatever  touches  us  nearly  in  love  or  hate, 
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Hear,  Nature,  hear;  dear  goddess,  hear! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 


269.  Hear\  Heart  F,F,.    harke  Qq. 

Natun^..,f0ddus\  Nature  t  heart 
intr^cJJc'A  Cap.  Wh. 

hear;  dear\  Theob.  hf are  deer e 
QqP'.F,.   ktarittarY^  JUar^ekarT^t 


270 

Kowe,  Pope,  Han.  Sch. 

269.  iiMr/]Oiii.Qq.  kearafiukerl 
Pope,  Thcob.  Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Ec. 

269,  275.  Lines  end  Suspend. ..make 
,..eMivey.,M'gatu...Hever..Jeem,  Ktly. 


joy  or  sorrow.  To  which,  1  think,  may  be  added  Singer's  ol^ervation  that  it 
imports  in  general  the  excess,  the  utnaost,  the  superlative  of  that,  whmtevcr  it  may 
be,  to  which  it  is  applied. — Ed. 

269.  DATiits  {Dram.  Mist,  ii,  180) :  I  have  heard  cerUin  critici  complain  that,  in 
pronouncing  this  denunciation,  Garrick  was  too  deliberate,  and  not  so  quick  in  the 
emission  of  hi>  words  as  lie  ought  to  have  bcei> ;  that  he  did  not  yield  to  that  im- 
petuosity which  the  situation  required.  .  .  .  Garrick  rendered  the  cun>e  i>a  terribly 
affecting  to  the  audience,  that,  during  his  nUerance  of  it,  they  seemed  to  shrinic 
from  it  as  from  a  blast  of  liglttning.  His  preparation  for  &  was  atremely  affecdncs 
his  throwing  away  his  crutch,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  clasping  his  liaiiJs  together.  Mid 
lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  presented  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 
.  .  .  Dr  Franklin  [the  transh-itor  of  Sophocles]  thinks  nothing  can  exceed  the  bit- 
temess  of  ^dlpus's  execration  of  his  two  sons,  except  perhaps  this  curse  of  Lear. 
BOADXN  {Life  of  Knnbh,  i,  378) :  In  January  [1788]  Kemble  acted  Lear  [in  Tate's 
version,  to  tlie  Cordelia  of  Mrs.  Siddons].  I  have  seen  him  since  in  the  character, 
iiut  he  never  again  achieved  the  excellence  of  (hat  night.  Subi^cquently  be  was  too 
elaborately  aged,  and  quenched  with  infirmity  the  insane  fire  of  the  injured  father. 
The  curM,  as  he  then  uttered  it,  harrowed  up  the  soul ;  the  gathering  himself  together, 
with  hands  convulsively  clasped,  the  increasing  fervour  and  rnpidity,  and  tlie  suffoca- 
tion of  tlie  concluding  words,  all  evinced  con^uniuiate  skill  and  nritjinal  irivention. 
The  countenance,  too,  was  finely  made  up,  and  in  grandeur  approached  the  most 
awful  impersonation  of  Michael  Angdo.  Scorr  {On  Boaden^s  Life  ef  Kembte, 
Qiutrttrfy  RewWt  ^W''^*  1826):  There  was  visiUe  in  Kenible's  manner,  at  times, 
a  sacrifice  of  encr^'v  of  action  t<>  grace.  We  remend»er  this  observation  being 
made  by  Mrs  Siddons  herself,  who  admired  her  brother  in  general  as  much  as  she 
loved  him.  Nor  shall  we  easily  forget  the  mode  in  which  she  illustrated  her  mean- 
ing. She  arose  and  placed  herself  in  the  attitude  <^  one  of  the  old  Egyptian 
statues  ;  the  knees  joined  together,  and  the  feet  turned  a  little  inwards.  She  placed 
her  cUjows  close  to  her  sides,  folded  her  hands,  and  held  them  ujuight,  with  the  palms 
pressed  to  each  other.  Having  made  us  observe  that  she  had  assumed  one  of  the 
most  constrained,  and,  therefore,  most  ungraceful  positions  possible,  she  proceeded  to 
recite  the  cur  e  of  King  Lear  on  his  undutifttl  ofepring  in  a  manner  whldi  made 
liair  rise  an  d  tie^li  creep,  and  then  called  on  us  to  remark  the  additional  effect  which 
was  gained  by  the  concentrated  energy  which  the  unusual  and  ungraceful  position 
in  itself  implied.  T,  R*  Gould  ( T%e  Tragedian^  an  Essay  am  the  Hisirimk  Gaum 
efjumius  Brutus  Booths  p.  143,  New  York,  1868):  It  is  customary  to  call  this  im- 
precation on  Goneril  •  the  curse.'  This  word  roughens  the  sense  of  it  unnecessarily. 
It  is  in  suli>lance  a  pagan  ]^r.iyer  that  she  may  l>e  childless;  lait  '  if  she  must  tecm,* 
that  her  child  may  be  a  '  thwart  disnalurcd  torment  to  her;'  that  she  may  suffer  the 
same  kind  and  quality  of  anguish  which  she  is  now  inflicting  on  her  father.  The 
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To  make  this  creature  fruitful ;  2/1 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ; 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her !   If  she  must  teem,  275 

Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 

And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her. 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 

277.  Mrr-;/ ']  th  wart  Oq. 

disnatuiLti  j  dijnaturd  Ff.    di/uetur  d  Qq.    di/ventur'd  Qj. 


priodple  of  the  prayer  U  *  an  eye  for  an  eye.'  Fatting  *  Jehovah  *  instead  of  *  Natnre,* 
a  Jew  might  have  uttered  it.   Booth  hegan  it  as  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the  unseen 

power  of  Nature.  The  inclii;nant  bitterness  in  the  terms  of  imprecation  seemed  as 
if  it  was  converted  out  of  sweetest  images  of  what  a  child  should  be,  that  lay  in  the 
core  of  his  fatheriy  heart.  This  double  action  of  his  mind,  in  the  agony  which  it 
involved,  swayed  and  shook  the  kneeling  Bigiut,  and  lent  his  voice  a  wild  vibfation 
that  drew  involuntary  sympathy  and  awe.  The  heait  followed  him  as  he  arose  and 
ran  out  with  extended  arms.  .  .  .  [When  he  re-enters,  on  the  word  ♦  resume,'  line  303] 
he  cast  the  whole  energy  of  bis  royal  will,  with  a  volumcd,  prolonged,  and  ringing 
intonation.  His  very  figure  seemed  to  dilate  with  majesty. 

369.  Nature  .  .  .  goddess]  White  thinks  that  the  arrangement  in  the  present 
text,  in  comparison  with  his  (see  Textual  Notes),  loses  in  freedom,  force,  and 
rhythm. 

274.  derogate]  WAKBtntTOM:  Unnatural.  HSATM:  Here,  it  means  whatever 
deviates  from  the  course  of  nature.   EmvAaDS  (apud  Eccles) :  Degenerate.  Joiiii> 

^iON:  Rnther.  degraded  [Thus,  DycK,  hiaitted.    Malone:  Shrunk,  wasted. 

See  Uuilok.ir  s  Expositor,  1621,  '  Derot^ate.  To  empaire,  diminish,  or  take 

away.'  DtLius:  Dishonored,  m  opposition  to  the  following  'honour  her.*  Like 
many  adjectives  in  it  stands  for  derogated.  SCHMIOT  {Lex.) :  Depraved,  cor- 
rupt. Weight:  Dishonoured,  dc^^r.ulcil.  ToJd,  in  bis  edition  of  Juhnsun's  Dic- 
tionary, quotes  from  Sir  Thomas  Eiyot's  Governor  ( 1565),  fol.  I02  :  '  Tli.U  he  slioulde 
obteyne,  yf  he  mought,  of  the  kyng  his  father  bis  gracious  pardon,  wherel>y  no  lawc 
or  iustice  should  be  derogate.'  [Bultokar's  definition  applies  to  this  use  of  *  derogate ' 
in  Eiyot's  GMen$arJ] 

277.  thwart]  Henderson  :  This  word  is  found,  as  an  adjective,  in  Promos  ana 
Cassandra,  1578  :  '  Silh  fortune  thwart  doth  crosse  my  joys  with  care.'  Ecci.F-S  refers 
to  Milton,  y^i/r.  Lost,  viii,  132,  and  x,  1075,  as  instances  of  its  uic  as  an  adjective. 
Schmidt  :  As  an  adj.  nowhere  else  in  Sh. 

277.  disnatured]  Stbevens:  Wanting  in  natural  affection.  So  Daniel, /^faiMM*i 
Triumph  [II,  iv,  p.  29I,  ed.  1623 — Wricii  r] :  '  I  am  not  so  disnatured  a  man,  or  so 
ill  borne  to  disesteeme  her  loue.'  Il£.\'DtKsuN,  from  the  text  of  Q,Q,,  conjectured 
disfeatwi^d. 

278.  brow  of  youth]  Wriokt:  Youthful  brow.  GNnpnre  *mind  of  love'  for 

'loving  mind'  in  Mcr.  of  Ven.  II,  viii,  42.    Similarly  *brow  of  justice,'  1  Hen.  IV t 
IV,  iii,  83;  '  Mind  of  honour,'  Meas.  for  Meas.  II,  iv,  179;  *  thieves  of  mercy,'  Ham, 
8» 
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With  cadent  tears  (ret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 

Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits  280 

To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  fed 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child ! — ^Away,  away  I  [JE^rV. 

Alb,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Gan,   Never  affli^  yourself  to  know  the  cause,  285 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear.    What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  ? 
Within  a  fortnight  ? 
Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  289 


379.  eadeni]  aeetnt  Qq.  cendnU 

Theob.  Warb.    acrid  or  ardtmi  Axum,* 
281.  /eel]  feele,  thai  Jhe  may  feete,  Q,. 

283.  Away,  away/]  goe,goe^  my peo- 
/fr/Qq,  Pope  +  . 

[Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

284.  Now..Jhis}^  Two  lines,  Ff, 
Rowe. 

xvhertof]  wherefore  Johns. 


385.  tkt  tnuft\  mon  tf  it  F,,  Johns. 

Knt.  Del.  Dycc.  i,  .Sch.  0/ it  K,F,F^, 
Rowc  +  .    0/ what  Han. 

287.  Thai]  As  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
Km,  CoU.  i,  Del.  Dyce  i.  Sch. 

Re-enter  Lear.]  Jen.  Enter 
Lear.  Ff.    Om.  Qq. 

289.  Whafsl  H^atttQu. 


IV,  vt,  19;  *time  of  tcom,*  CVI.  IV,  !i,  54  s  «moIe  of  nature,'  ffam,  I,  iv,  34; 

'spirit  of  hcnUb,'  //am.  1,  iv,  40.    [And  many  other  instances  in  .\bioitT,  $  423.] 

279.  cadent]  Stkkvfns:  FallinfT-  >TonERi.Y:  The  effect  of  an  unusual  word 
formed  from  the  L;itin  or  Greek  is  uttcn  very  great  in  poetry.  Thus,  Milton  speaks 
of  Ae  'glassy,  cool,  transtneent  ware,*  and  Wordsworth  of  the  river,  * diaphanons 
because  it  traveb  slowly,*  both  wordi  being  far  more  effiective  than  the  common 
word  *  tmnsparcnt.' 

2S0.  her  mother's paina  and  benefits]  Roderick  {Can.  of  Crit.  p.  268,  ed.  vii) 
interprcu  this  as  referring  to  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  to  the  benefits  both  of 
nursing  and  instruction ;  and  believes  that  *  a  most  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  *  is  lost 
unless  we  perceive,  by  the  use  of  '  one  little  syllable, — HER,'  that  Sh.  t;ilks  of  the 
supposed  child  as  a  Dauf^hter,  not  a  son.  Mai.onk  very  propci  ly  says  th.\!  *  mother's 
pains '  refer  to  maternal  cares,  and  th.it  '  benefits '  means  good  olhccs.  Iter  kind  and 
beneficent  attention  to  the  education  of  her  offspring,  and  that  *  her  *  refers  to  Goneril 
herself. 

2S2.  How  sharper,  &c.]  Malone:  So  Psalnn,  cxI,  3:  'They  have  sharpened 
their  tongues  like  a  serpent;  adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips.'  MoBERLY:  We 
should  have  to  go  to  (he  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  concentrated 
force  of  this  cuise.  Gan  it  be  Lear  who  so  sternly  and  ^mply  stabs  to  the  very 
inward  heart  of  woman's  blessedness,  leaving  his  wicked  daughter  blasted  and 
scathed  for  ever  hy  hi^  withorin;;  words? 

289.  Within  a  fortnight]  Ecclls  conjcciurci>  that  this  may  refer  to  that  portion 
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Lear.   I'll  tell  thee. — life  and  death  t  I  am  ashamed  290 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus ; 
That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them..  Blasts  and  fogs  upon  theel 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  1   Old  fond  eyes,  29$ 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  ye  out 
And  cast  you  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay.   Ha !  *  is  it  come  to  this  ?* 
Let  it  be  so.   I  have  another  daughter,  l\ 


390.  r U.,.,ashanud\  Rowe.  Two 
lines,  Ff. 

[To  Gon.  Theob. 

292.  'l'hich^^  thai  0}\. 

393.  Hhould.  thee!\  Rowe.  Two 

Uncs,  Ff. 

thtf  worth  tfuni.  BIa'ts'\  Cap. 
thee  worth  them^  BlasUs  Ff.  tht  -worjl 
blajis  Qq. 

293,  294.  Mptm  ikeet  TV  im/^tc/a/] 
Theob.  vponthte :  Th"  vnUftlfiiY^.  vpon 
tk«  vntented  Q,.    vpon  the  vntender 

394.  unteHtaf^  $t$Uinder  Fbpe. 

295.  Pierce}  perufe  Q,. 
stnie'\  fence  Warb. 

theel  Old]  Theob.  th^e.  Old 
Ff.  tkeMQ,.  theoldefl^. 

296.  this  cauu\  thee  onee  l-'^F^F^.  her 


once  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

296.  ye"]  you  Qq.  Cap.  Steer.  Mai.  Ec 
Bo*.  Coll.  Del.  i,  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Ktly. 

297.  cast yoH^  you  cajl  Qq. 

lose]  loo/e  FgF,.  Sta,  make  Qq,  Jen. 

298.  T9  temper  elay\  Separate  line. 
Sing.  Ktly,  Sch. 

Hal  this}  Pope.    Jlaf  Ff, 

Rowe,  Knt,  Coll.  i,  Del.  i,  Dyce  i,  Wh. 
Sing.  Ktly,Sch.  yea,  iyi  come  to  this  /*  <^),. 
yea,  is  it  come  to  this  /  Q^,  Glo.  + ,  Mob. 

298,  299.  7o...s0]  Pope.  One  line, 
Ff,  Rowe,  Xnt. 

299.  Let  it  be  so."]  Ota.  Qq. 

I  have  another']  yet  haue  J  left  <• 
Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Glo.-!-,  Mob.  Del. 
ii,  Colt.  Ui.  yet  I  have  left  a  Steev.  '78, 
•85,  Ec. 


only  of  the  current  month  in  which  Lear  bos  been  staying  with  Albany  and  Goneril, 
and  that  be  may  have  already  taken  np  his  abode  many  timet  alternately  with  both 

of  his  daughters;  or  cUl-,  tlicise  words  mi^ht  have  reference  to  a  yt<AMyv  period,  at 
the  end  of  whicli  biich  a  number  of  his  kni^ht^  were  to  be  dismissed.  Some  such 
explanations  as  these  Eccles  deems  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  $up> 
posing  that  the  news  of  Lear's  bnital  treatment  could  have  reached  Cordelia,  and 
that  she  could  have  invaded  England  with  a  large  army  within  a  fortnight  after  her 
disnii^-'al  frnm  her  fither's  nre^^ence.  [See  Appendix,  Daniel's  Time- Analysis,  p.  410.] 
294.  untented]  Theobald:  A  wounding  of  such  a  sharp,  inveterate  nature  that 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  tent  it — 1.  e.  search  the  bottom,  and  help  in  the  cure  of  it. 
Stbxvens:  It  may  possibly  signify  here  sncb  wounds  as  will  not  admit  of  having  a 
tent  put  into  them.    [For  '  tent,'  see  I/ani.  II,  ii,  573-] 

296.  beweep]  For  instances  when  the  prefix  be  is  used  to  give  a  transitive  sij;nifi- 
cation  to  verb»  that,  without  this  prefix,  mu^t  require  prepositions,  see  Aiiuurr,  §436. 

297.  lose]  Stavmton  justifies  toau  of  F,  as  meaning  to  disekarge,  and  I  am  fay 
no  means  sure  that  this  rating  is  not  to  he  preferred. 

299.  Wai  KER  {Qrie,  ii,  384)  interprets  yet  of  the  Qq  as  meaning  as ytt^  and  cites 
similar  instances. 
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Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable.  300 

When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 

She'll  flay  thy  wolvish  visage.   Thou  shalt  find 

That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 

I  have  cast  off  for  ever.   *  Thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee.* 

\Exeunt  Lear^  Kent,  and  Attendants, 

Gon,   Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ?  305 

Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goncril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gm.   Pray  y o u ,  co n  t c  n  t . — What,  Oswald,  ho ! — 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry;  take  the  Fool  310 
with  thee. — 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter. 


30a  IVko]  wk»m  Qq. 

30a./'Ml  Jen.  JleaQJ'r.  /  1  (),. 

504.  7/H>u..../Aee.}  Om.  Knt, 
Coll.  Sins.  D>  ce  i,  Del.  Wh. 

[Exeunt...]  Exeunt  Lear,  Kent. 
Gen.  and  Att.  Capcll.  Om.  n,.  Exit. 
Q^f.  E^it  I.cir  aud  attcndaitls.  Kowe. 

305.  ScBNBXvi.  Pope -f,  Jen. 

fff}'  /on/]  (}m.  Ff  +,  Knt,  Sing. 
Dyce  i,  Del.  ii,  Klly,  Scb. 

307-309.  To  tke..,mttster.'\  As  in  Ff. 
The  lines  end  content. .. .ho  /....masttr. 
Cap.  contt-ftt. — ...foo/,.. .master.  Walker. 

307.  )'ou, — j  Theob.  you,  Q^.  you. 
Q,Ff. 


308,  309.  Pray...m0ri\  Cmt  fir  no 
more,yoUfiitor*Q,.  Come firtmo mwrt ; 

IVkat..Anaster]  One  line,  Ktly. 

308.  coiiUtU\  beeomtent  Rowe  -l> ,  Jen. 

Ktly. 

309.  [To  the  Fool.  Juhiis. 

31a  Ni$meU.....Lear\  Separate  line. 
Ff,  Rowc. 

take'\  and  take  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 
Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Coll.  Del.  Sin^.  Dyce  i, 
Sta.  Wh.  GIo.  Ktly.  \Vr. 

311,  312.  with  thee.   A  /ox]  vnth  a 

fox  Qq. 


300.  comfortable]  Walker  {Crit.  i.gS):  This  word,  and  in  like  manner  uncorw 
fortab/e  and  distomfortab/e ,  are  uniforniiy  applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  thing  per* 
sonified,  the  idea  of  will  and  pnrpose  being  always  implied  in  them.  [See  also 
Walker  {(Crit.  i,  183);  Aioott,  $3s  Ham.  I,  i,  57;  MaA,  II,  i,  36;  Rom.  6* 
jfu/.y,  iii,  148.]  Wkight  : 'Compare  also  the  expression  in  the  Commamon 
Service :  '  The  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 

304.  warrant]  WALkBlt  {Vert.  65) :  This  is  usually  a  monosyllable.  Compare 
Nam,  I,  ii,  342.  [See  also  Akbott,  §  463.] 

305.  Coi.KRiDGE:  Observe  the  balTlL-d  endeavor  of  Goneril  to  act  on  the  fears  of 
Albany,  and  yet  his  pxssivcness,  his  inertia;  he  is  not  convinced,  and  yet  he  is  afraid 
of  looking  into  the  thing.  Such  characters  always  yield  to  those  who  will  take  the 
tcoable  of  govenlng  them,  or  for  them.  Fteluqps  the  influence  of  a  princess,  whose 
choice  of  him  had  royalised  his  state,  may  be  some  little  excuise  for  Albany's 
weakness. 

312-316.  In  reference  to  ibe  rhymes  in  this  jiuglc  of  the  fool,  Ellis  (p.  963) 
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Should  sure  to  tlie  slaughter, 

If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter.  3 1 5 

So  the  Fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gen,   This  man  hath  had  good  counsel!   A  hundred 
knights ! 

'Tis  politic  and  safe  to  let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knights !    Yes,  that  on  every  dream. 
Each  buzz,  each  flmcy,  each  complaint,  dislike,  320 
lie  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy, — Oswald,  I  say! 
Alb.    Weil,  you  may  fear  too  far. 

Gon.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 

Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.    I  know  his  heart.  •  325 

What  he  hath  uttcr'd  I  have  writ  my  sister ; 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights, 


315.  3i9'lfyF.. 

316.  [Exit.]  Om,  Qq. 

317-328.  This..,uttfitntit\  Om.  Qq. 

317.  TtM..,hnghts  l\  Rowe.  Two 
lines.  Ff. 

318.  '7/i]  AVHan. 

319.  At  point^  Om.  Pope,  Thcob. 
Han.  Warb. 

322.  in  meivy]  at  merey  Fqw  -fy 


Jen.  Ec. 

323.  ffiir  too  far.'\  feci r  too  fiir;  f\F^. 
fear  too  far; —  Kowe  +  {/ear  too  /ear 
Rowe  i). 

trust  too  far]  trust;  StCCV.  '93. 

325.  t.i^cn]   /larm'd  Pope,  Tbcob. 
Han.  Warb.  Sing.  ii. 
337.  thelsk/Ul^V^  k^. 


says  that  the  last  three  arc  very  rcniarkaljle,  especially  the-  last,  including  the  word 
'halter.*  When  this  rhyme  occurs  in  modem  ludicrous  verse  it  is  usuai  to  say  arter, 
darter.  [I  cannot  reproduce  the^e  words  in  Glossic,  and  therefore  roughly  indicate 
the  sounds. — Ed.]  Whcllicr  .nny  such  hidicrou-;  pronunciation  then  prevails  1  i>;  not 
clear,  but  outer  would  save  every  case,  as  'halter'  might  well  sinl<  to  hOAter.  [In 
two  other  instances:  Tarn.  theSkr.  I,  i,  245,246;  and  Wtnt.  Tale,  IV,  i,  Chorus,  37, 
38,  Sh.,  according  to  Ellis,  rhymes  ttaugkter  and  after.  In  the  fonner  of  these  two, 
the  rh)Tnc,  as  here  in  Lear,  may  he  meant  to  he  ludicrous.    See  also  I,  v.  48,  49.] 

319.  At  point]  Schmidt  {Lex.)-.  Completely,  in  full  preparation  for  any  emer 
gency.    [Sec  III,  i,  33,  and  Macb.  IV,  iii,  135,  and  notes.] 

330.  buss]  Compare  *  huzxeri,*  Ham.  IV,  86. 

321.  enguard]  Abbott,  S440:  This  is  here  used  in  its  pn^r  sense  of 

Klosing. 

322.  in  mercy]  Malone:  Jn  mistricordiA  is  the  legal  phrxse. 

325.  taken]  Capkll:  This  importa— takoi  with  harm,  t.  e.  0'er.taken.  Moberly: 
<  Not  have  constantly  to  fear  lieing  overtaken  myself.*  Singbb.  (ed.  ii)  t  It  is  evident 
that  the  context  requires  harmd.  The  compositor's  eye  glancing  on  the  preceding 
line,  he  has  put  *  taken'  for  the  proper  word. 
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When  I  have  show*d  th'  unfitness, — {Re-enter  Oswald^ 

How  now,  Oswald! 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 

Osw,  Ay,  madam.  330 
Gm.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse; 

Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear, 

And  thereto  add  sudi  reasons  of  your  own 

As  may  compa£);  it  more.   Get  you  gone ; 

And  hasten  your  return. — [Exit  Oswald^  No,  no,  my  lord,  335 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours 

Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 


328.  «ff/i/jMfy,<—>]  unfitneu —  Rowe. 
$mjttmtffe.  Ff. 

[Re-enter  Oswald.}  Coll.  Enter 
Steward.  Ff.   Om.  Q(]< 

328, 329.  How  OmaUi  Wkai\ 
Gon.  WJUit  0/waU,  ho.  Ofwald.  Httrt 
Madam.    Gon.  What  Qq. 

329.  tha(\  this  Qq. 

330.  Ay\  I  Ff,  K»  Qq,  Jen.  Glo + , 
Mob. 

331.  an<r\  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

332.  /far]  flares  Qq.  /cars  Qj,  Pope, 
Thcob.  Han.  VVaib.  Jen. 

334.  Gft]  So  get  Pope  +,  Cip.  Ec. 


Co^get]f:n. 

335.  And  Jiattm..J»nf]  And  ka/len 

your  Tfturnf  :  no,  no,  my  Lord  Ff.  &* 
hajlen  your  returne  now  my  Lord  Q,. 
«nd  after  ytur  retmme — now  my  Lord 

[Exit  Osw.nld.]  Exit  Steward. 
Rowe.    Om.  QqFf. 

336.  mUfy']  milkie  Q,.  mOd^ 
gfntlenrss  ant/"]  gentle,  easy  Jen. 

337.  condemn  not"}  dijlike  not  Qq. 
condemn  it  not  Pope-I- ,  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 
Bos. Knti, Coll.  ii,  Del.i.Ktly,  Dyoeii. 

pardon"]  your  pardon  Jen. 


332.  particularj  Cm'ELL  interprets  thb  as  referring  to  '  the  business  tlircaten'd 
hf  Lear;'  but  DeLIUS  and  MobbrlY  (lets  correctly,  I  think)  suppose  that  it  means 
tbe  '  particulars  of  my  fear.'   .Schmidt  says  that  it  is  equivalent  to  penontil,  indi' 

vidu  a!,  prh'ale,  and  refers  to  II,  iv,  289,  .and  V,  i,  30. 

334.  compact]  Johnson  :  Unite  one  circumstance  with  another  so  as  to  make  a 
consistent  account.  Wright:  Elsewhere  used  by  Sh.  only  as  a  substantive  or 
participle. 

334.  more]  MAI.ONE:  A  dissyllable.  So  also  .^nooTT,  §480.  To  avoid  thi.«« 
dissyllabic  pronuncintion  of  'more,'  Jf.nnkns  inserted  Go  before  '  Get  you  jjnne' — an 
emendation  which  was  afterwards  proposed  by  lioth  Stkevens  and  Walker.  Dyce 
thinks  most  pFohabty  a  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  line,  *  though  our  old  poets  seem 
occasionally  to  have  used  '  more'  as  a  dissyll.ible.  [Sec  V,  iii,  169.] 

336.  milky  gentleness  and  course]  ScMMiOT:  That  is,  this  milky  gentleness 
of  your  com  sc.    See  I,  i.  247. 

337'  ye*]  Abdoit,  §  483 :  A  conjuncUoB  like  •  yet  *  or  •  but,'  implying  he^tion, 
nay  naturally  require  a  pause  Immediatety  after  it;  and  this  pause  may  excuse  the 
absence  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  additional  stress  being  laid  on  the  monosyllable. 
[Would  it  not  lie  better  coura^'coiisly  to  insert  an  '  it'  in  this  line,  as  so  many  editon 
have  done,  including  the  conservative  Dyce? — Ed.] 
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You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  iax  your  eyes  may  pierce  I  cannot  tell ;  340 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Gon.   Nay,  then — 

Alb,   Well,  well ;  th'  event.  \Exeuni. 


338.  Youare^^  Your  are  Y^.  yarrC^<\. 
at  task  for\  F,F-F^  + ,  Cap.  Jen. 

Ec.  SA.  taake  far  F,.  attaskt  far 
Qj.    ala^l  Q,.    attask'd for  Mai.  et  ceL 

339.  praised ]  prai/e  Qq. 
harmful]  karmias  Rowe  ii. 

Pope,  Han.  Jen. 
340b  341.  J/cw..,weii,1  Prose  in  Q,. 


341.  better,  oft]  better  Oft^i/,Qq. 

342.  then—]  then,  Q,. 

343.  tewiSr;]  Steev.  wellt  QqFf,  Rowe 
+,  Cap.  Jen. 

ih'  event.}  the  euent,  Q,.  tht 
*ve$U,  Ff,  Rowe  i. 

[Exeunt.]  Exit. 


338.  at  taak]  Johnson  :  It  is  a  common  phrase  now  with  parents  and  gover* 
iMSses:  'I'll  take  you  to  task,'  i.  e,  I  will  reprehend  and  correct  you.  To  be  'at 
task,*  therefore,  i*  to  Itc  liable  to  reprehension  .ind  correction.  Mason:  Frequently 
used  by  Sh.  in  the  sense  uf  tax.  Collier  (cd.  it) :  May  we  not  speculate  that  after 
all  the  poet's  word  was  attatK'df  Halliwbll:  My  copies  of  Q,  and  both 
read  alapt.  Attasltd,  that  is,  taxed.  If  the  word  aUtpt  be  correct,  it  probably 
af^rccs  with  th'.-  cdnti.xl  if  cxfilaiiiccl  in  the  same  w.iy  as  ntfiTsk'd ;  and  t!i"  term 
aUipat,  in  the  following  passage,  seems  used  in  a  simiKir  sense:  'And  because  the 
secret  and  privy  lxx>some  vices  of  nature  are  most  offensive,  and  though  least  .seene, 
yet  most  imdemiintng  enemies,  yon  must  redouble  your  endeavor,  not  with  a  wand 
to  and  strike  them,  oncly  as  lovers,  loath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a  snake  they  may 

growe  together,  and  gette  greater  strength  againe.' — Melton's  Sixe  fold  Politician, 
p.  13$.  [Collier  (/V/.  Decameron,  ii,  305)  thinks  that  this  Sixefold  Politidan 
was  written  not  by  Melton,  but  by  John  Milton,  the  poet's  father. — Ed.]  Abbott, 
S  437:  At'  perhaps  represents  the  Old  English  intensive  prefix  '  of,'  which  is  some- 
times changed  into  'an-,'  'on-,'  or  'a-.'  Hut  the  word  ['attask'd'  of  QJ  i-i  more 
probably  a  sort  of  imitation  uf  the  !>imilar  words,  <  attach  '  and  '  attack.'  .Moberly  : 
Both  'task'  and  *taz'  are  really  the  same,  as  we  may  see  from  Wed{j wood's  quota- 
tion :  *  Every  plonghland  was  tasked  at  three  shillings.*  Cambridgb  Editors:  In 
the  Imperfect  copy  of  Q,  [».  e.  Q, — En.]  in  the  British  Museum,  •  attaskt  for '  was 
the  original  reading,  but  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  have  been  er.isefi.  In 
II,  i,  123, 'lest,'  the  original  reading,  has  been  altered  to  'best.'  [As  .SciiMlDi 
s»ys,  there  is  no  reason  why  atta$ltd  of  Q,  should  be  preferred  to  the  Folio.  Dr 
Johnson's  explanation,  if  any  be  needed,  is  ample.] 

341.  Malonk:  Compare  Son.  ciii,  1inp>  n,  m. 

343.  event]  Muuson  :  Albany  shrinks  (rum  a  word-storm  with  his  helpm-itc, 
and  so  tells  her,  in  effect :  '  Well,  let  as  not  quarrel  al)out  it,  but  wait  and  see  how 
your  course  works.* 
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Scene  V.    Court  be/ore  tlu  same. 
JBmier  Liar,  Kent,  arut  Fool. 

Lt'tu:  Go  you  before  to  Gloucester  with  these  letters. 
Acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  witli  any  thing  you  know 
than  comes  from  her  denicUKl  out  of  the  letter.  If  your  dili- 
gence be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  tiiere  afore  you. 

Ken/.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered  your  5 
letter. 

/W.   If  a  man's  brains  were  in's  heels,  werc't  not  in 
danger  of  Idbes  ? 
Lear,   Ay,  hoy. 

Fool,  Then,  I  prithee,  be  mcny;  thy  wit  shall  not  go  10 
slip-shod. 

Scene  v.]    Scon.i  Quinta  Ff  (Scaena      Ec.  Bos.  Col],  Del.  Ktly. 
FJ.    SCEMEXVU.  Pope +  ,  Jen.  SCKNB  7.  trains]  hraiii  Poj)€  +  ' 

TV.  Ec.  Vffre\  ivhft  f  Q^. 

Court...]  Cap.  A  covut  yar.l  be^  t«V]  F,,  Cap.  Coll.  Dyce,  Wh. 

longing  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace.  GIo.  -f ,  Sch.  im  in  Ais  QqF^F, 
Theob.  el  cel. 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  FooK]  Enter  wr^f]  Rowe.  vfert  QqFf. 

Ix-.ir.  Qj.  Enter  Lear,  Kent,  Gentleman,  10. /r///w]  Knt.  fretkeQ^,  prHkt* 
and  Foole.  I  f.  Q^,.  prytkee  F^ji^. 

4.  aforf\  before  Qq,  Jen.  Stecv.  Mai.  «/r/Qq.    »^*«rGlo.  +  . 

I.  Go  you]  Jennens  holds  that  this  is  .addressed  to  the  Gentleman  whose  en- 
trance with  I^ar  is  marked  in  the  Ff.  '  It  i$  plain,'  he  argues,  *  that  the  letter  to 
Regan  was  sent  by  Kent;  time  to  Glo*8ter  bf  another;  the  order  to  Kent  wast  left 
out,'— his  text  accordingly  reads: 'Z«dfr.  [fo  a  GenflemoH]  Go yoa before  to  Glo'ster 

with  the<;r  IcUer^. — V.ni  with  this  to  my  daughter  Regan,  [fo  A'enf"]  Acquaint,'  i^'c. 

I,  Gloucester]  CArEI-l.,  followed  by  the  suli5u;qiient  editors,  has  removed  this 
difBculty,  expressed  by  Jennens  in  the  preceding  note,  by  supposing  that  this  name 
refen  to  the  city  of  Gloucester,  *  as  is  evident  from  the  *' there [in  tine  4] ;  it  is 
ni.ide  the  residence  of  Regan  and  Cornwall  to  give  likelihood'  to  their  evening  visit 
to  Cloiicfster.  II,  iv,  who<ic  castle  is  in  the  neighborhood;  '  earN,  in  old  time,  had 
some  dominion  in  the  counties  that  gave  them  their  titles,  and  resided  there  usually.' 

7.  bfalna]  Walker  (ChV.  t,  256):  Brain,  surely.  Wright:  Sh.  uses  both 
'brains*  and  *bndn*  indiscriminately,  except  in  such  phrases  as* to  beat  out  the 
brains.*  Hero  it  \<  a  vingular,  of  which  there  is  another,  though  donbtfid,  invtnnce 
in  Ham.  Ill,  i,  174,  nnd  a  more  certain  one  in  All's  WeU,  III,  ii.  16:  •  The  brains 
of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out,'  Moberly  :  The  fool  laughs  at  Kent's  promise  of 
rapidity,  and  says,  fint,  Mhat  when  men's  brains  are  in  their  heels  *  (that  1%  when 

they  hare  no  ni'  Mt  than  is  needed  to  go  fast)  'they  may  get  brain<cbilblains ;' 

and  secon<lly,  'that  ..^  Lear  lia'.  110  brains,  he  is  in  no  surh  iI.uijm  r.' 

II.  alip-ahod]  PIccles:  The  customary  resource  of  Ibose  who  are  afllicted  with 
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Lear.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  12 
Fool.    Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee  kindly; 
for  though  she's  as  like  tliis  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple,  yet  I 
can  tell  what  I  can  tell.  15 
Lear.    What  canst  tell,  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  tli'  middle 
on's  face? 

Lxar.    No.  20 
FooL    Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  cither  side's  nose,  that 
what  a  man  cannot  smell  out  he  may  spy  into.  /" 

Lear.    I  ilid  her  wrong— 

Fool.    Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ?  * 


14.  $h^s\/UaCl,.  /teisQ^.  sktsV^ 
enaVt]  cruh  is  Q,,  Cap.  Stecv. 
Mai.  Ec  Bob.  Coll.  Del.    crabbe  is  Q,. 
1$.  €an  tettvtkaf\  eon,  wkai  Qq. 

16.  Jf7i<}f  r.jns!]  IVhvrofiatoinjjlhou 
Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly,  GI0.+, 
Mob. 

boy]  my  boy  Qq,  Jen.  Steer.  Var. 

Sing.  Ktly,  Glo.  Wr.  Mob. 

17.  She  Willi  Sheet  Q,.    SAee'l  Q,. 
does]d»*tYf.  elvthi^. 

18.  Tkou  fans/']  Thou  canjl  not  Qq, 
Jen.  Sing.    canJl  thou  FjFj+. 

stands]  stanJe  Q,. 
9  th']  in  ikt  Qq. 


19.  on^s]  of  his  Qq,  Mai.  .Siocv.  Wy^. 
.Sin^.  of  one's  Popc  +  ,  Cap.  Jen.  £c 
Knt.   on  his  Ktly. 

21.  on/s]onaT(.  itr  Qq,  Mai.  Steev. 
Bos.  Sing.  Ktly. 

of]  on  Qq,  Cq).  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 
Sing.  Ktly. 

siJe's]  ftde  his  Q,,  M.il.  Steev. 
Br,<?.  Sinj;;.  Ktly.  siJo  OMf's  Rowe-f, 
Cap.  Jen.  Ec.  Knt. 

az.  he]  a  Q,, 

23.  wrong— "l  Theob.  toroHg,  Q,Ff, 

wrong! 

24.  shell. f]fhelL  Qq. 


ktb«s.  Singer  paraphrases:  For  you  show  you  have  no  wit  in  undertaking  your 
present  jonmej. 

13.  kindly]  Mason:  Here  it  means  both  affectionately  and  like  the  rest  of  her 
kind. 

14.  crab]  Wright:  Cum[)are  I.yly,  Euphues,  p.  120  (ed.  Arber):  'The  sower 
Crabbe  hath  the  shew  of  an  .\pple  as  well  as  the  sweet  Pippin.' 

15.  can]  CoLLTSK  suggests  that  am  of  the  Qq  {i.e^know)  may  be  the  rightreading. 
19.  on's]  See  T,  iv,  9S. 

21.  of]  AT!i!<vrr,  'i  175 :  <nr,'  signifying  proxinity  of  any  kind,  is  somedmes 
used  locally  in  the  sense  of  on. 

23.  I  did  her  wrong]  Weiss  (p.  281):  The  beautiful  .soul  of  Cordelia,  that  is 
little  talked  of  by  henelf,  and  is  bat  stingily  set  forth  by  drcanstance,  engrosses  our 
feeling  in  scenes  from  whose  threshold  her  filial  piety  w  banished.  We  know  wh.it 
Lear  is  so  pathetically  remembering ;  the  sisters  tell  us  in  their  cruellest  moments;  it 
mingles  with  the  midnight  storm  a  sigh  of  the  daughterhoud  that  was  repulsed.  In 
the  pining  of  the  Fool  we  detect  it.  Throogh  every  wail  or  gost  of  this  awful  sym- 
phony of  madness*  ingratitude,  and  irony,  we  feel  a  woman's  breath. 
9  G 
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Lear.    No.  25 
Fool.    Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a 
house. 

Lcnr.    Why  ? 

Fool.    Why,  to  put  *s  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  away  to  his 

daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case.  30 
Lear,   I  will  foi;get  my  nature.    So  kind  a  lather  I — Be 

my  horses  ready? 
Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.   The  reason  why 

the  seven  stars  are  no  moe  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason. 
Lear.   Because  they  are  not  eight?  35 
Fo<^.   Yes,  indeed ;  thou  wouldst  make  a  good  Fool. 
Lear.   To  take  *t  again  perforce !   Monster  ingratitude  j 
Fool.   If  thou  wert  my  Fool,  nuncle,  I'ld  have  thee  beaten 

for  being  old  before  thy  time. 
Lear.   How's  that?  40      ^  /O 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  \ 

been  wise.  V  jf 

29.  Ff+,  Jen.  Wh.  Cam.  Sch.         35.  eight ?\  Cap.  eight.  QqFf +,  Jen. 
kit  Qq  et  cet.  Sch. 

t»  his\  vnlo  his  Q^.  36.  inJeecf]  Om.  Qq. 

30.  daughters]  daughter  Qq.  37.  take  V]  take  it  Cap.  .Stecv.  Ec.  Var. 

31.  father!']  Rowe.  father:  Qq.  Fa-      Knt,  Coll.  Del. 

ther?  Ff,  Sch.  Mcttstrr]  Monfe>\  Oq. 

33.  Vw]  them  Qq,  Jen.  3S.  thou  '.vn('\  ycu  u-ci  t  yauwre 

34.  mce]  Fj.    mo  F,Fj,  Sch.    more       FjF^+.    thou  7vere  liAn. 
QqF^  et  cet.  41.  tiU]  iefore  Qq,  Jen. 

31.  Be]  Abrott,  %  299:  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  fennd  that  *be'  is  used  with  some 
notion  of  doubt,  question,  thought,  &c. ;  for  instance,  in  questions  [as  here],  and 
after  verbs  of  thinking:. 

34.  seven  stars]  Both  Dfi  u's  nml  Wkh.ht  refer  this  phmse  to  the  Pleiades,  a 
constellation  which  assuredly  is  known  l>y  the  name  of  The  Seven  Stars;  may  it  not, 
however,  refer  to  the  Great  Bear,  whose  seven  stars  are  the  most  conspicuous  group 
in  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere? — so  conspicuoos, 
indeed,  thnt  the  T,ntin  word  for  *  North  '  wn^  derived  fiom  them.  \Vc  call  tlii^  con- 
stellation 'The  Dipper,'  from  its  fancied  vcsemhlance  to  the  utensil  of  that  name;  a 
name,  I  believe,  scarcely  known  in  England. — Ed. 

37.  perforce]  Johnson:  He  is  medttatin^^  on  his  resumption  of  royalty.  Ste£%1£Ns: 
Rather  he  is  meditating  on  his  dau;;htor*s  having  in  so  violent  a  manner  deprived 
him  of  iho'^e  |n  ivile.^es  which  liefore  she  hnrl  nj^'iecd  to  f^rant  him.  DelITs  thinks  that 
Johnson's  interprctaiiun  is  the  more  plausible,  aiiliough  '  Monster  ingratitude '  i's  more 
in  the  train  of  thought  saggested  fay  Steevens.  Wright  also  agrees  with  Johnsoa*s 
interpretation,  as  more  in  keeping  with  what  Lear  says  in  line  31 :  *  I  will  forget  my 
nature.* 
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Lear,   Oh,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper ;  I  would  not  be  mad ! — [Enter  GenUe-^ 
man^   How  now!  are  the  horses  ready  ? 

Gent,    Ready,  my  lord. 

Lear.    Come,  boy. 

Foi^,  She  that's  a  maid  now  and  laughs  at  my  departure 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

{Exeunt, 


43,  44.  Oh,  M...mad/]  Pope.  Prose, 
QqFf,  Rowe,  \Vh.  Ktly. 

43.  Mot  mad]  Ova.  Qq. 

mm/,  mtet  keaveH  r\  mad.  Sweet 
heaven^  Johns. 

heaven  /]  keauen  !  twrntd  not  be 
mad,  Qq  {bet  Q,). 

44.  [Enter  Gendeman.]  Tbeob.  Om. 
QqFf. 


45 


45.  Jfownmo!']  Om.  Qq. 

46.  Gent.}  Seruant.  Qq. 

47.  [ExitQq.  ExeuDt  Lear,  «nd  Gen- 
tleman. Cap. 

48.  that's  tf]  that  is  Qq,  Mai.  Steev. 
Bps.  Sin^r.  Ktly.   that  it  a  Cap. 

49.  utt/c-ss'\  except  Qq. 

[Exeunt.]  Kxit.  Qq.  To  the  Au. 
diencc,  as  he  goes  out.  Cap. 


43.  Coi.t-RTDGE :  The  deepest  tragic  notes  are  often  struck  by  a  half  sense  of  an 

impending  blow. 

43.  mad]  BucKNiLL  (p.  i8j) :  This  sel&oonsciousness  of  gathering  madness  is 
common  in  varioos  fonns  of  the  disease. ...  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  was 
presented  in  the  case  of  a  patient,  whu'ie  passionate,  but  generous,  temper  became 
morbidly  cxa;i<;crated  after  a  blow  upon  the  head.  His  constantly  expressed  fear 
was  that  of  impending  madness;  and  when  the  calamity  he  so  much  dreaded  had 
actoally  arrived,  and  he  raved  incessantly  and  incoherently,  one  frequently  heard  the 
▼07  words  of  Lear  proceeding  from  bis  lips :  *  Ob,  let  ne  not  be  mad !' 

48,49.  Frri.rs  :  Thi";  cn'i  'i'.  Unr^  rhyme  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Fool  expects 
to  letum  soon,  hfcause  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  will  probably  receive  where  he 
is  going.  S TKEVKSs :  This  idle  couplet  is  apparently  addressed  to  the  femalei>  present 
at  the  performance  of  the  play ;  and,  not  improbably,  crept  into  the  playhouse  copy 
from  the  mouth  of  some  buffix)n  actor,  who  'spoke  more  than  was  set  down  for  him.' 
It  should  scorn,  from  .Shakespeare's  spcakintj  in  this  stron:^  m.anner,  that  he  suffered 
the  injury  he  describes.  Indecent  jokes,  which  the  applause  of  the  groundlings 
might  occasion  to  be  repeated,  would  at  last  find  their  way  into  the  prompters*  books, 
&e.  I  am  aware  that  such  liberties  were  exercised  by  the  authors  of  Loarmet  &c., 
!>\!t  can  s^jch  another  offensive  and  extraneous  address  to  the  audience  be  pointed  nut 
amonj;  all  the  dramas  of  .Sh.akespeare?  CoLERincE:  The  Fool's  conclusion  of  this 
Act,  by  a  grotesque  prattling,  seems  to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  has 
b^nn  and  is  to  be  continned.  C.  A.  Brown  (p.  392)  t  There  are  three  passages, 
ibisted  in  by  the  players,  and  adopted  by  the  printers,  which  ought  to  be  for  ever 
expunged  from  the  text:  The  couplet  at  the  end  of  Act  I;  the  whole  of  Merlin's 
prophecy.  III,  ii,  79-95,88  the  Fool  should  go  out  with  Lear,  and  those  brutal  words: 
*  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon,'  III,  vi,  83,  when  the  old  king  sinks  into  sleep.  Such 
contradictions  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time,  till  looking  among  the  AnHotaHontt  a 
profitable  task  once  in  a  hundre  d  times,  I  discovered  th.at  none  of  these  three 
sages  are  in  the  Qq,  printed  eight  years  before  Shakespeare's  death,  but  are  iutro- 
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ACT  11 


Scene  I.    Tlie  Earl  of  Gloucester's  Castle, 
Enter  Edmund  and  CuitAif,  aueiit^. 

Save  thcc,  Curan, 
O/r.    And  you,  sir.    I  liavc  been  with  your  father,  and 
given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Regan,  his 
duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  tliis  night. 
Ji(/f/i.    How  comes  that  ? 

O/r.  Nay,  I  know  not  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
abroad,  I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but 
ear-kissing  arguments  ? 


5 


Act  II.  Scene  I.]  Actus  Secundus. 
Scena  Prima  ¥(  (Soena  FJ.  Om.  Q<[. 
Act  II.  ScBNK  ii.  Ec. 

The.. .castle.]  A  Castle  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Gloster.  Rowe.  A  Room 
in  (Jiobler's  Castle.  Ca|).  A  court  within 
tlie  ourtle  of  tbe  earl  or  Gloster.  Mai. 

Enter  mcctitifj.]   Enter  Hafl.  and 

Curan  meeting.  Q,.  Enter  BaAard,  and 
Curan  meetes  him.  Enter  Baftard, 
and  Cac^n,  feverally.  Ff. 


1.  5,  &c.    Edm.]  Raft.  QqFf. 

2-4.  AnJ...mighi.'\  Prose,  Qq.  Four 
lines,  ending  HH.^atUist.^Dmeheff't^,. 
night.  Ff. 

2.  you'\  ycur  F,. 

3.  Kejian\  Om.  Qq. 

4.  this  nigktl  t0  night  Qq,  Cap.  Stc«.« . 
Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Ktly. 

7.  theyl  there  Qq. 

8.  ear-Mssing'l  eare-bujfing  Qq,  Coll. 
iU. 


duced  into  the  F,,  printed  seven  years  after  it.  This,  together  with  their  ahturdity, 
makes  it  plain  that  thqr  ere  not  Shalccspeare's.   [The  present  passage  is  not  omitted 

in  the  Qq.J  SlNCER!  She  who  thinks  that  this  journey  wc  are  now  starting  on  will 
better  us,  and  bring  us  mirth,  is  such  a  simjilcton  that,  if  she  is  a  maid  now,  she  will 
be  cheated  before  long  of  her  claim  to  that  title.  White:  Steevens's  opinion  ih.at 
this  is  an  interpolation  appear*  to  be  well  founded.  The  indecenqr  is  entirely  gra* 
tuitotu;  it  is  •  dra^^ficd  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders,*  which  is  not  in  Shake- peare's 
manner.  The  jc-t,  if  we  must  call  it  such,  is  of  the  most  miserable  sort,  atid  one 
which  Sb.  would  hardly  suffer  in  the  mouth  of  this,  the  most  thoughtful  and  subtly 
whimsical  of  all  his  thouglttfttl  and  subtle  Fo(ds.  [See  also  note  on  the  Merlin 
prophecy,  III,  ii,  81.]  Elus  (p.  200)  refers  to  lists  of  words  given  by  Cooperi 
1685.  shewing  that  Cooper  pronounced  the  final  -ture  in  le<ture,  nature,  picture, 
scripture,  &c.  as  -ter ;  the  present  rhyme  shows  th.at  'departure'  was  so  pronounced 
in  Shakespeare's  day.  VVhite  (vol.  xii,  p.  437)  says  that  -ure  final  was  generally,  if 
not  universally,  proDonnced  -/r  among  even  the  most  polite  and  literate  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan ancestors.  Etxu,  after  quoting  this  obscrv  uii m  \,\  White,  says  (p.  973), 
that  this  usage  was  not  general  w  coofirmed  till  the  XVlIth  century.  [For  the 
rhyme,  see  also  II,  iii,  20.j 

•  8.  ear-kissing]  Stbevens:  That  is,  they  are  yet  in  reality  only  whispered  ones. 
COLUBR  (ed.  ii.)  suggests  that  a  play  is  probable  upon  hmsing  of  the  Qq  and  hn*' 
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Edm.    Not  I.    Pray  you,  whvit  arc  they  ? 
Cur.    Have  you  heard  of  no  hkely  wars  toward,  'twixt  10 
the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 
Edm.   Not  a  word. 

Cur,  You  may  do  then  in  time.   Fare  you  well,  sir. 

[ExU, 

Edm,   The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better  t  best  t 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  15 
My  fether  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which  \  must  aft   Briefness  and  fortune,  work  I — 
Brother,  a  word ;  descend  1   Brother,  I  say  1 

EtUer  Edgar. 

My  &ther  watches !  O  sir,  fly  this  place !  20 

Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid ! 

You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night  -  • 

Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  ? 

He's  coming  hither,  now,  i'  th'  night,  i'  th'  haste, 


9.  Not  I.   Pray]  Not,  T pray  Qq. 
10-12.  Cur.  Have...'u'yrd.'\  Oin. 
la  Htate...moard,  ]  S  c ;  arate  lin^  Ff, 
Rinre. 

t{Ki'Tr.r\  tj'wards  Q,. 
1 1,  the  I  the  two  Q^,  Jen. 
tj.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

(/o\  On.  Q(i»  Jen.  Steev.  Ec  V«r. 
Dyce  i. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Q,. 
14.  SCBNB IL  Pope,  Han.  Waib. 
14  97.  Vcr»e,  Ff.    Prose,  r).|. 
14.  better!  testr\  Pope,    better  bejl, 
QqFf.   better^  to/,  Rowe,  Ktly. 

17.  qiii-(iiy\  fiujSi  Qq.  gtuoMii  F,Fy 
queazy  f  ',F^. 


18.  lVkich...^i<orli-^  mtich  mtijl  a/kt 
brrefnes  and  fortune  helpe  IJtreeft' 

19.  Enter  Edgar.]  To  him,  enter 
Edgar.  Pope.  After  -wfn'ch,  !i:ie  iS,  in 
Q,.  In  margin  opposite  itself  m  hue  1 5 
in  Q, ;  after  line  18,  in  Ff,  Rowe,  Po1>e. 

20.  x;V]  Om.  Qq. 

22.  Yoiihuve^  i'lM't'i?  Pope +  ,  Dyce  it. 

Corn-call  f\  CanmaUpHgktti^, 
Cormoall  atti^ht  Jen. 
24.  hUher\  hether  (jq. 

1'  M*  n^M\  M  the  tt^ki  Qq.  ' 
r  th*  kaste\katttV<ifpt,  imkasU 

Han. 


la  toward]  At  hand.  See  III,  iii,  17;  IV,  vi,  209;  Ham.  T,  i,  77;  V,  ii,  352. 

17.  queasy]  STBBVENS:  Delicate,  unsettled,  rcr]uiring  to  be  handled  nicely. 
[Steevens  cilled  attention  to  the  use  of  this  wor  i  in  The  Pastoti  Letters,  where  it  is 
spelled  'qxt/eysye^  (iii,  9S,  cd.  Gairdncr),  and  Wkight  to  another  passage  where  it  is 
spelled  *  (oysy '  (i,  497,  ib.).  In  both  instances  it  h  applied  to '  the  world  *  in  the  sense 
of  unsettled,  troublous.]  Knight  :  Tkklisk  perfuips  gives  the  meaning  more  clearly. 

24.  th' haste]  For  instances  of  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  adverbial  phrases, 
see  ABiiOTT,  §91. 

9* 
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And  Regan  with  him  ;  have  you  nothing  said  2$ 
Uj^on  his  ])arty  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany? 
Advise  yourself. 

Edi;.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edin,    I  hear  my  father  coming !    Pardon  me ; 
In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you. 
Draw ;  seem  to  defend  yourself ;  now  quit  you  well.  30 
Yield  I  come  before  my  lather  I — Light,  ho,  here ! — 
Fly,  brother  1 — ^Torches,  torches !  \Exit  Edgar^ — So  fiirewell. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.   I  have  seen  drunka/'ds 


26.  ^ gains f\  againjl  Qq. 

27.  ycttrsclf.^  your —  (^)>|. 

/  tj//i^  I'm  l'i>]>c-t ,  jcn,  Dyce  ii. 

28.  29.  me  :  In  iunnitt^'^  me  in  cratt- 
ittgQq. 

30.  Dra7a,-']  Om.  Qq. 

jDraw..,ive//.]  Cap.    Two  lines, 
the  first  ending        sf(/ft  Ff  + ,  Jen. 


31.  Ao,}  Aoa,  Ff+,  Knt.  Q,. 

Aeer^,  Q,. 

32.  i'ro//tt'r]  brother  flif  Oq. 
Torches^  torchis\   7 on /us  F^F- 

F,+. 

[Exit  Edgr»r.]  Om.  Q 

33.  [Wountls  his  .irm.  Rowe. 

34.  /  /<<;:r]  I've  Popc  + ,  Dyce  ti. 


26.  Upon  his  party]  1  )i;i.R's  was  the  fust  to  interpret  rightly  these  two  ques- 
tions of  Ivimuiurs.  In  onler  to  confuse  his  hrother  .nml  urge  him  to  a  more  sj>cedy 
flight,  by  yiving  him  the  idea  that  he  is  surrounded  hy  j^Kri  ils,  Edmund  .isks  Edgar  first, 
whether  he  has  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  then,  reversing  the 

in,  .1  ks  whether  he  has  not  Mid  something  un  the  side  of  Gmnwall  'gainst  the 
]  >uke  of  .\lluny.  SCH.MIDT  j;ivcs  seven  in-itancc^;,  l>e>iilcs  tlic  prcsc'nt,  where  '  ujion 
the  party '  means  'upon  the  side  of.'  Before  Delias,  IlAN.Mi.K  s  internretalion  ob- 
tained, by  which  line  36  was  regarded  as  only  another  way  of  putting  the  same 
question  as  that  in  line  23;  thust  Have  you  said  nothing  upon  the  party  formed 
by  him  against  the  Duke  of  Alh.iny  ?  Capell  added  that  wc  must  supjily  the  woi  J 
•  reflcctint; '  before  'upon.'  Tlie  i).i-s.i.;c  so  jnizzlcil  J)UNSon  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  corrupt,  and  proposed  the  reading:  .i^ainsi  his  parly, yir  the  Duke  of  Alixmy  ? 
ECCLES  noted  how  Edmund  grasped  at  every  motive,  however  trividl  or  insignificant, 
that  would  enforce  Edgar's  departure.  M»»nT;Rl.V  i^'ivc^  ann^n.;cni<uis  Tfttw^pxettrtlon 
of  thi^  second  question  of  E'lnum  rs  :  the  war  bein'j  only  '  towanl,'  an<l  having  not 
yet  broken  out,  'Albany  wouUi  be  in  a  position  to  demand  the  punishment  of  any  one 
who  spoke  against  him,  and  Cornwall  not  unlikely  to  concede  it,  as  Elizabeth  might 
have  done,  if  his  warlike  preparations  were  not  sti£Bciently  advanced  to  make  it  safe 
to  throw  down  tlie  gauntlet.* 

27.  Advise]  .Siekvens:  Consider,  recollect  yourself.  \Vi;!';ht:  See  I  Chron. 
xxi,  12:  'Now,  therefore,  advice  thyself  what  word  I  shall  bring  again  to  him  that 
sent  me.* 

31.  Yield  .  . .  fktber]  DsLitis:  Edmund  speaks  these  words  loud  so  as  to  be 
heard  outside. 
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Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — ^Father,  &ther  t —  35 
Stop,  stop! — ^No  help? 

EnUr  Gloucbster,  and  Senranli  vnih  tortkts* 

Glou,    Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 

Ed»H.    Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress. 

Glou,  But  where  is  he  ?  40 

Edm,   Look,  sir,  I  bleed  I 

Glou,  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,   Fled  this  way,  sir,  when  by  no  means  he  could — 
Glou,   Pursue  him,  ho!    Go  after.  —  'By  no  means' 
what? 

Edm,   Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordship; 


35.  Father^  /atker\  Why^  fathir^ 
father  Cap,    Father^  father^  father 

kily. 

36.  and...torclies.]  Om.  Qq. 

37.  Scene  III.  Pojxr.  H.in.  Warb.Jen. 
'i<heris\  where  t's  Q,. 

39.  Mumhlingl  warblini;  Qq. 

40.  stand]  Rand's  Q,,  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns.  Cam.  Wr.  y7<;/;./  his  Q,K,F^, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 
Knt,  Sing.  Klly. 

mistreu.']  mistress: —  Cap.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing,  mistras,—'  Dyce, 


Glo.  Mob.  Sch. 

41.  vi'llaist,  Edmitmd]  viiiamt  Ed- 
mund Qj. 

43.  lir,  when]  QqFf -f  •  Jen.  sir, 
tVhen  C.I  p.  et  cet. 

eotild—"]  could,  F,.   teuld  F,. 

43.  ho]  Ota.  Q(i. 

after,— ^3y\  after.  By  Ff.  after, 

[Exeunt  some  Servants.  Dyce. 
Exit  Servant.  Cap. 

44.  f  the}  te  F,F^. 


35.  sport]  Strevens:  So  in  Marstou's  Dutch  Courtesan  (iv,  i) :  •  —  if  I  have 
not  u  religiously  vowd  my  hart  to  you, — been  dnmke  to  your  health,  swalowd  flap- 
dragons,  eate  glawes,  dranlce  urine,  stabd  armes,  and  don  all  the  offices  of  protested 

gall.-intrle  for  your  sake'  HalliwrLL,  in  his  note  on  this  passa^^c  in  Mar^ton,  (^ivc-; 
other  instances  of  this  same  practice  from  Greene's  Ttt  Qucqttf  and  Dckkar'*;  I!  nat 
Whore.  As  CoLLlER  says,  many  passages  might  be  proiluccd  to  show  that  joung 
gallants  sometimes  stabbed  their  arms  in  order  to  be  able  to  drink  the  healths  of 

their  niislrc-s-;cs  in  Mood. 

39.  Mumbling  of  ]  AitnoTT,  §  17S  :  \Vc  sliculil  he  incline<l  to  treat  the  verbal  as 
a  present  participle,  because  there  is  no  preposition  hcf  irc  it :  '  ^  mumbling  of.'  The 
verba]  here  means  *  in  the  act  of.*   See  Ham.  I,  v,  175,  and  II,  i,  92. 

39.  ehannsj  Warbvrtom  :  This  was  a  proper  circnmstance  to  urge  to  Glon* 
center,  who  appears  by  a  previoiu  scene  to  be  superstitious  with  r^rd  to  thb 
matter. 

42.  this  way]  Catlll:  A  wronij  way  should  be  pointed  to. 
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But  that  I  told  him  the  revenging  gods  45 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  the  thunder  bend, 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  th'  fiither;  sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion  50 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanced  mine  arm ; 
But  whe*r  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits 


45.  revenging]  reuengiue  Qq. 

46.  tkethunder\  Ff+,  Knt,  Del.  Wh. 
Sch.  M^VMiim/^  Johns.  Heath.  MmV 

thunders  Qq  ct  cct. 

47.  mani/old'\  many  fould  Qq. 

48.  i^M']     tie  F,F^   totk  F,.  t0 

tk*qf{, 

in  fine']  in  a  fine  Qq. 
50.  i«]  loith  Qq. 


52.  /awi-r;/]  Theob.  lanchtC^^.  hunckt 
Qj,  Rowc.  iaUh'i/Yf.  /<]uncA'ei  Popc^ 
Han.  Knt.  lanthed  Scb. 

minf"]  my  Thcoh.  Warb.  John"?, 

53.  ^///li  -^/rJ  Sta.conj.  Butwhetker 
Colt  ii  (MS).  And  when  Ff-f.  Knt, 
Scb.   htt  vthen  Qq  et  cet. 

ahtnttrJ^  t}!tin4md(^,  alarmed 
F..    alarmed  Rowe  + . 


45.  that]  This,  after '  When,'  in  line  41,  completes  the  conjunction  *  When  that.' 

See  CLARENb<.>N's  note  on  //.///;.  IV,  vii,  160. 

45.  revenging]  Wright:  With  the  Qq  reading,  compare  'responsive,'  equiv> 
alent  to  corresponding^  in  iJam.  V,  ii,  I46. 

46.  the]  Dycs  calls  this  reading  of  the  Ff  *  a  vile  reading.'  ['  All  thethaniler* 
appears  to  be  a  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  expresdoo  than  the  thander  of 
the  revcnpinp  .i^  nl-,  al<inc.— En.] 

50.  motion]  S'  iimiut  [Lex.)  :  .\n  nttack  in  fcncini:;  opposed  to  guard,  or  parrj-- 
ing.  Sec  T^e/.  A\  111,  iv,  304;  /Aim.  IV,  vii,  102 and  158.  [See  Vinccntio  Saviolo, 
Jiii  Proetiset  IS95 :  *  hold  your  dagger  firm,  marking  (as  it  were)  with  one  eye  the 
motion  of  your  ntluersarie,*— si^.  ***,  p.  i,  line  4. — Ed.] 

52.  lanced]  Knight  prefers  launch,  and  citt-^  in'-trmces  from  Spenser,  Fairy 
Queen,  i,  4,  and  Drjdcn,  Georgics,  iii.  Undoubtedly  launch  would  be  preferable 
if  there  were  any  difference  in  signification  between  it  and  lancet  ftnd  if  elsewhere 
Isaac  Jaggard  and  the  printeis  of  the  Qq  had  not  used  the  words  indiflTerently. 
Wki  .iit:  Comixire  Hollyf)and  (/>.  Diet.  1593):  'Pdndre,  to  pricke,  to  Sticke,  to 
iaii'-  li,'    SriiMlliT  pronounces  '  latthM  '  a  misprint. 

53.  whe'r]  This  suggestion  of  Staunton's  of  *  whc'r'  (1.  e.  whether)  for  when 
of  the  QqFf  seems  to  me  an  emendatie  certitnma.  It  restores  the  consttvction,  whtdi 
with  when  is  irregular,  and  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  Edmund's  per* 
turbation.  For  ninny  illustrations  of  the  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  "whether, 
from  Chaucer  downwards,  >.ce  Wai  kf.R,  Vers.  103,  or  AltuOTT,  §  466,  or  Macb.  I, 
iii,  III,  or  JIam.  II,  ii,  17;  Hi,  li,  193.  SCHMlDT  prefers  And  when  of  the  Ff, 
because  *  but  *  of  the  Qq  would  indicate  that  the  result  of  the  scene  was  something 
unexpected. 

53.  best  alarum'd  spirits]  Dkiiis  interpr«'ts  tliis :  •  my  best  spirits  alarum'd'; 
but  Scii.Mim  say>  that  '  best '  is  used  adverbially,  and  here  means  in  the  best  way. 
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Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  roused  to  th'  encounter, 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  madCi  55 

Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

GUm,  Jjet  him  fly  &r ; 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found— dispatch.  The  noble  duke  my  master, 


54.  quarrePt  rigki\  p$arr«b,  rigkts 

Q.. 

55.  gtis/fJ'l'j^tJs/fiiCai^.  ^gha$lcii]iiXi, 
ghasted  Knt,  Del.  Sch. 

56.  /////]  but  Q  1,  Cap. 

58,59.  uncaught;... — dispatch.^  Steev. 
tmcoMghi  and  found!  di/patth,  Q<1^ 
(y^iiM^,Q^),Rowe.  untaught  and  found; 


dispatch —  Pope,  Theob.  uncaught; 
And  for  dispatch  Han.  uncaught ;  And 
found. — Dispatch,  Johns,  uncaught; 
And,  found,  dispatch' d.  Cap.  Coll.  iii. 
uncaught ;  And found — Dispatch — Jen. 
uncaught,  Aiui  found — dispatch  Sing. 
KUj,  Sch. 


55.  gasted]  Wright:  Frightened.  Steevens  quotes  from  Beau,  and  Fl.  Wit  at 
Several  Weaptm^  II,  iii,  but  die  word  there  in  the  original  copiex  is  *gaster'd': 
'Either  tlie  .->i;.;ht  of  the  Lady  has'gastei'd  him,  or  else  he's  drunk.'  This  is  still  an 
Essex  word.  *  Ga^-t '  as  a  participle  occurs  in  Cursor  Mundi  (MS  Tiin.  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, fol.  31,  quoted  in  HalliweU's  Diet.),  p.  29I  (£.  E.  Text  Soc,  ed.  Morris): 
<  His  wiUe  was  but  to  make  hem  gast*  The  other  three  printed  texts  of  the  poem 
have  *  agost,' '  agaste,'  and  *  a^gast.*  Sh.  uses  *  gastneu  *  in  the  sense  (^terror-stricken 
look  in  0th.  V,  i,  106:  « Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye?'  And  Spenser 
has  ♦  gastfuil '  in  the  sense  of  •  awful '  in  Shepherd's  Calendar,  August,  170 :  *  Here 
will  I  dwell  apart  In  gastfuil  grove  therefore.'  Both  these  last-mentioned  words 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  if  they  were  etymologically  connected  with  *  ghost.' 
For  this  derivation  there  is  no  foundation.  Cotgrave  gives, '  E^^poventable:  com. 
Dreadfull.  frightfull,  fcarcfuH;  horril)I<",  s.;a>tfull,  borridc.'  The  form  '  j^astcr  '  is 
found  in  \lAv%ncV9>  Deciaraiion  of  Popish  Imposture  (1603),  p.  73 : '  Did  euer  the  God- 
g.i>ti  iiig  Giants,  whom  lufiUir  overwhelmed  with  Fetton  and  Ottat  so  complaine 
of  theyr  loade  7*  Mr  Skeat  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  excellent  example  of '  gast '  in 
Tie  Vision  of  Pifrs  Phnvman^  Text  A,  Pa's^us  vii,  1,  129:  "  BoJ>c  to  sowcn  and  to 
setten  •  and  saued  his  til)>e,  Gaste  Crowen  from  his  Corn  •  and  kcpen  liis  Bcestcs.' 

5S.  dispatch]  WaruurtoN:  This  nonsense  should  be  read  and  pointed  thus: 
*  And  found,  dutpatch'd.'— /.  e.  as  soon  as  he  is  found  he  shall  he  dtspotch'd  or 
executed.  Johnson:  The  sense  is  interrupted.  He  shall  he  caught — and  found, 
/■(•  shall  be  puniiheJ.  r)e>]Mtcli.  SiNCKR  (.\'.  Qu.  1st  Ser.  vol.  vi,  p.  6,  1852) : 
'1  he  context  plainly  shows  that  wc  should  read,  preserving  the  punctuation  of  the 
Folio:  *CStfoiind;  dispatch.'  [This  conjecture  Singer  afterwards  withdrew  in  his 
Text  ofSh.  Vindicated^  &c.,  p.  870.]  A.  E.  B[rae]  [N.  &*  Qu.  ist  Ser.  vol.  vi,  p. 
82,  1852!:  There  is  an  cxpres'^ive  pause  after  'found,'  as  though  the  punishment 
consequent  ujx)n  Edgar's  capture  were  too  tcrriiile  and  indeterminate  for  immediate 
utterance.  '  Dispatch '  is  addressed  to  Edmund,  and  simply  means, '  Get  on  with 
your  story,'  which  in  fact  he  does  at  the  conclusion  of  Gloucester's  speech.  Colubr 
(ed.  ii.) :  '  Despatch'd'  is  the  correction  in  the  (MS  1,  an<l  the  context,  where  Glon- 
cester  adds  that  '  the  murderous  coward'  shall  be  l>rought*to  the  stake,'  entirely 
confirms  it.    Stau.nton  :  The  old  text  [that  is,  as  Staunton  gives  it :  '  And  found— 
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My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night ; 

By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it,  60 

That  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 

Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake; 

He  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it.with  curst  speech,  65 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him ;  ne  replied : 
'  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trusty  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 

Make  thy  words  &ith'd  ?   No ;  what  I  should  deny,—  fo 
As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  chara6ier, — I'ld  turn  it  all 


59.  wort/:}'^  Vjorth  Fj. 

arch  aiulfairm'l  and  arek-pairm 

Tlieob.  lian. 

61.  whuh\  who  Thcob.  ii,  Warb. 
Jiduia. 

62.  cotvanl}  caxtife  Q,,  eayiifft 
caitiff  Jen.  Cam.  \Vr. 

68.  w»tU  iJit  rr/osa/]  e«uU  the  rt^ 
po/urt  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Cam.  Wr. 


6^70.  wM  the  rfposat..,Makt]  tht 

reposal...  Would  mate  Han. 

70.  what  I  shoulil']  -what  Jhould  J  Ff. 
by  what  I  thoulJ  Rowe,  Pope,  what 
rdHm.  miM //Wi/ Warb.  Jolus. 
what,  sl:c!i!J  /  Sch. 

71.  ay,thou^h^  I  though  Qq.  though 
Ff.  attkfiugk  Rowe  u+. 

79.         ni  F^.  wmtd  Han.  Cap. 


dispatch !']  is  right.  Thss  in  Blurts  Master  Comttailet  v,  i:  'There  to  find  Fondo 
ncllc :  fouiul,  to  kill  him.'  DvCBt  I  cannot  aee  that  Staunton's  qtiotation  mipporU 

the  old  rc.idin;.^. 

59.  arch]  Sr££V£NS :  Chief.  So  in  Heywood's  If  you  Know  not  Me  you  Kttoio 
NoMy  (p.  48,  ed.  Sh.  Soc.) :  '  Poole,  that  arch,  for  truth  and  honesty.'  Wright 
dtei  Steerens's  qnotation,  and  adds,  *  but  it  is  not  a  good  instance  of  the  word.' 

White:  That  is,  chief; — to  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons  a  superfluous  explanation. 

65.  pight  .  .  .  curst]  JoHNbON  :  'Pii^hl'  is  f^iLhed,  fixtvl,  settled,  'Curst'  is 
severe,  harah,  vehemently  angry.  Mouekly  :  •  I'l^ht '  couies  from  pitched,  as  dight 
comes  from  deck,  or  rigU  from  rtack. 

67.  unpossessing]  MOBERLY :  Incapable  of  inheriting.  '  For,' says  Blackstone, 
*  [a  bast:ir(l]  is  looked  upon  as  "  millius  fi]iu<,"  and  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and 
he  has  no  ancestor  from  whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived.'  CoLKRiDGB: 
Thus  the  secret  poison  of  Edmund's  own  heart  steals  forth ;  and  then  observe  poor 
Gloucester's  *  "Lofil  and  naiumi  boy  I'  as  if  praising  the  crime  of  Edmund's  Inith. 

68.  I  would]  Forinstances  where  •  would  '  is  not  used  for  should,  see  Abbott,  §  331. 
68,  69.  reposal  .  .  .  thee]  Demus  says  th.it  'virtue  or  worth  in  thee'  does  not, 

like  'trust,'  depend  on  'reposal,'  but  is  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  any  is  to  be  under- 
stood before  it;  or,  as  Wright  states  it,  *  the  reposure  of  any  trust,  (or  the  Iidief  in 
any)  virtue  or  worth,  in  thee.'  « 

70.  faith'd]  That  is,  believed.    See  I,  i,  aOJ. 

73.  character]  See  I,  ii,  59. 
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To  tliy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice ; 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 


73 


75 


Qq. 


73. /nK?iV<]^nK?^<rF,F..  pntmet 


76.  j/wrj]  fpurres  Qq.  /pints  Ff, 
Kowc,  Del.  i,  Sch. 


73.  suggestion]  Narks:  Temptation,  seduction.  Humtbk  (Note  od^Mm!^.  I, 
iii,  134) : '  Sugj;cstion '  is  a  theological  word,  one  of  the  three 'procantois  or  tempters' 

of  sin.    Dt-'i^fit  and  Consent  being  the  others. 

73.  practicej  Collier  (ed.  ii.) :  The  accent  seems  lo  show  that  preience  of  the 
Qq  is  not  the  right  word,  unless  we  rend  *  damn'd  pretence.*  Wriout  :  *  Practice  * 
is  more  in  keeping  with  *  plot*  and  'suggestion.' 

75.  not  thought]  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary  in  negative  aen< 
tcnces,  or  for  the  transposition  of  the  negative,  sec  AniiOTT,  §  305. 

75.  death]  Mobckly  :  This  skilful  suggestion,  that  Edmuud  should  be  put  into 
Edgar's  place,  is  acted «pon  at  once'lljr  Gtoocester;  yet  it  Is  so  tadireettiHtt  GIou> 
cester  imagines  the  thought  to  have  come  from  himself.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 'essay 
00  Qtfininj,  speaks  of  the  trick  of  •  turning  cat  in  pan ;'  that  is,  making  a  suggestion 
in  such  a  way  that  the  hearer  supposes  it  lo  l>e  his  own.  This  may  be  done  either 
coarsely — '  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  sidd,*  was  Polonios'swayof  impressing  his 
own  thoughts  on  the  king— or,  in  a  more  skilful  way,  as  here.' 

76.  pregnant]  In  J;'-.'-,  /or  Mins.  T,  i,  12,  Johnson  first  clefine<l  this  word  by 
'  ready,'  and  this  tleJinition  has  been  adoj>ted  as  its  general  meaning  in  Sh.  down  to 
the  present  day;  certainly  it  is  generally  thus  interpreted  in  the  present  passage. 
Wright  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  *is  nsed  by  Sh.»  without  any  reference  to  its 
literal  meaning,  in  the  sense  of  <'  ready '  he  aAerwards  defines  it  as  <  manifest, 
obvious,'  in  certain  passages  which  he  cites.  Schmidt  gives  no  intimation  that  it  is 
used  in  its  '  literal  meaning ;'  the  fourteen  instances  of  its  use  that  he  cites  be  divides 
under  three  heads:  1st,  expert,  clever,  ingenious,  artful ;  2d,  disposed,  ready,  prompt 
(under  this  head  the  present  passage  is  cited) ;  3d,  probable  in  the  highest  d^ree, 
clcnr,  evifient.  Now,  on  tlic  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Naki^  came  nearer 
the  truth  when  he  said  th.it  the  ruling  sense  of  this  word  is  that  of '  being  full  or  pro- 
ductive of  something.'  Out  of  Schmidt's  fourteen  instances  eleven  apfMsar  to  me  to 
come  under  Nares's  definition.  Three  instances  {Lear  IV,  vi,  332;  Wini,  Ta/e,  V, 
ii,  34;  and  An/,  and  CUop.  II,  i,  45)  are  ii^c-d  in  so  metaphorical  a  sense  that  one 
may  give  to  them  almost  any  meaning  tliat  his  mnthcr  wit  su<;gcsts  as  nnplic.ihlc  to 
the  passage.  My  intei-prctation  uf  the  'pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee'  in  IJam.  Ill, 
ii,  56,  is  there  recorded ;  the  present  passage  seems  to  me  exactly  parallel,  and  may 
be  paraphrxsed  thus:  *So  great  are  the  profits  uf  iny  death  that  the  spars  to  make 
thee  seek  it  are  most  powerful,  and  teem  with  incittmtnts  thereto.'  SciIMIDT  in 
his  edition  repeats  his  definitions  of  'pregnant,'  and  doubts  if,  thus  defined,  Sh.  ever 
could  have  applied  it  to  '  spui  ^,'  and,  while  faithfnl  to  the  Folio,  confesses  that  spirits 
form  but  a  poor  predicate  to  *  proEts,'  yet  in  the  sense  of  eoU  ^irUs  that  it  is  at  least 
as  probable  a  reading  as  '>purs.'  In  my  opinion  the  reading  of  the  Folio  is  a  mis- 
print for '  spurs '  of  the  Quarto.  '  Pregnant '  is  quite  as  appropriate  to '  spurs '  as  to 
•  hinges.' — Ed. 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  II,  sc.  i. 


To  make  thcc  seek  it.' 

Glou.  O  strange  and  fasten'd  villain !  77 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?    *  I  never  got  him.* 

\Tucket  wUMn, 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he  comes. 
All  ports  ril  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape ;  80 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that   Besides,  his  pifbire 
I  will  send  &r  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable.  85 


77.  O strange  and faiten'd^  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt,  Del.  i,  Sch.  Strong  and  fajlntd 
Q,.  Strong  amd fafientd  <^  OUramge^ 
fasten  d  Pope  +  ,  Ec.  Strange,  and 
Jasteu'd  Cap.  (MS).*  O  strong  and 
futm*d  Dyce  i,  Ktly.  Strti^  and 
fasten' d  Cap.  cl  cct. 

villain'^  VUMtne  F,. 

78.  /  tuver  got  /iiM.]  said  kef  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Sch.  said  JUf 


hark!  Han.  Sch.  said  he  t  I  never  got 
him.  Cap.  Knt. 

78.  [Tucket  within.]  Ff  (afier  seek  it, 
line  77).  .'\ftcr  f///<jm  Cap,  After  <^i»» 
Mai.  Om.  Qq.  Trumpets  within.  Rowe. 
Trumpets  without.  Sta. 

79.  wky\  taker  F„  vkire  F^^F^. 
wher*  Knt. 

83.  duel  Om.  Qq. 
85.  [Flourish.  Cap.  . 


77.  strange")  As  SciIMtDT  says,  Sh.  uses  this  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  enormons, 
unheard  of;  'ibis  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural  [murder j  ' — Hum.  I,  v,  28; 
*  AU  itrailfige  and  tenible  events  are  welcome* — At^,  and  Cleop.  IV,  xv,  3. 

78.  This  line  in  the  Ff  is  manifestly  imperfect;  I  have  followed  the  majority  of 
editors  in  adopting  a  sentence  from  the  Qq  whidi  seems  in  keeping  with  Gloa« 
ccster's  .iLjitatidn. — Ed. 

78.  TucketJ  Is  ARES:  A  particular  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet,  used  as  a  signal 
for  a  march.  From  toeeatat  which  Florio  defines:  *  A  pnelndinm  that  cunning  mu> 
sitions  use  to  play,  as  it  were,  voluntary  before  any  set  lesson.' 

Si.  picture]  Lord  Ca.mhbell;  One  would  suppose  that  photo;;r:iphy,  by  which 
this  mode  of  catching  criminals  is  now  practised,  had  been  invented  in  the  rei;;n  of 
King  Lear.  [We  have  merely  called  in  photography  to  oar  aid  in  continuing  a 
practice  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  this  present  passage  shows,  and  of  which 
we  have  a  corroboration  in  the  old  play  of  Nobody  and  Somebody,  1606  (Priv-itely 
reprinted  by  Mr  Ale.xanper  SMtTH  of  Glasgow,  1877^  :  •  I.rt  iiim  be  straight  im- 
printed to  (he  life:  Mis  picture  shall  be  set  on  euery  stall.  And  proclamation  made, 
tliat  he  that  take*  him.  Shall  haue  a  hundred  pounds  of  Somebody!  Sig.  D^.  For 
this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the  Prefiice  of  the  Reprint.— En.] 

84.  natural]  irtn>SON  :  This  word  is  here  used  with  great  art,  in  the  double  sense 
of  illegitimate  nnd  as  opposed  to  unnatural^  which  latter  epithet  is  implied  upon  Kdgar. 

85.  capable]  Lord  GufFBiLLs  In  forensic  discasstons  respecting  legitimacy,  the 
question  is  put,  whether  the  individual  whose  status  is  to  be  determined  is  *  capable,* 
t.  e.  capable  of  inheriting ;  but  it  is  only  a  lawyer  who  would  express  the  idea  of  legili> 
mising  a  natural  son  by  simply  saying, '  I'll  work  the  means  To  make  him  capable.' 
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ACTH,  sc.  i.J  KING  LEAR  IO9 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Com.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  !  since  I  came  hither,  86 
Which  I  can  call  but  now,  I  have  heard  strange  news. 

Reg.    If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short 
Which  can  pursue  the  offoiuler.    How  dost,  my  lord? 

Glou.    Oh,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd, — it's  crack'dl  90 

Reg.    What,  did  m\-  father's  godson  seek  your  life? 
He  whom  my  father  named?  your  Edgar? 

Gloii.    Oh,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 

86.  Scene  iv.  Pope  +  ,  Jen.  90.  i/'j]  is  Qq,  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 
EDter...]  Enter  the  Duke  of  Corn*      Qun.  Wr. 

wall.  Qq.  92.  namrd ?  your  Edgar  ?'\  nam\i, 

87.  strange  neivs'\  JI range  nrwes  Qq.  your  Edgar  ?  Ff.  uamed  your  Edgar  ? 
JtrangmeffeY^Y,.  Jlrangene/s  ¥^V^.  Qq.   nam* your  Edgar  f  ffef  Han. 

88.  too  shorty  to  Jkort  Fj.  nam^dt  your  4Wr,  your  Edgar  f  CoIL 

89.  dat]  dots  F,F,F^+,  Cap.  Jen,  Ec  iu  (MS). 

dc<it  Sch.  93.  Oh]  I  Qq.    Ay  Anon.* 

9a  Ok]  Om.  Qq. 

89.  dost  j  The  fact  that  Regan  at  no  other  time  addresses  Gloucester  in  the  second 
pcnoa  oil  ikc»  m«  think  that  we  should  here  read :  *  How  does  my  lord  ?  *  For  the 
omission  of  the  nominative  after  *  dost,*  see  Abbott,     341,  399, 400. — ^Eo. 

91.  Coleridge:  Compare  Keshan's  •  <lid  my  father  s  godson  seek  your  life?  He 
whom  tny  father  named?'  with  the  unfcminine  violence  of  her  'All  vcn;;o,'ince 
comci  too  short,'  &c.,  and  yet  no  reference  to  the  guilt,  but  only  to  the  accident, 
which  she  uses  as  an  occasion  for  sneering  at  her  father.  Regan  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
greater  monster  than  Goncril,  hut  she  has  the  power  of  casting  mor«  venom. 

92.  This  line  AuuoTT,  §478,  scans  in  two  ways:  First,  by  pronouncinj;  the  last 
syllable  in  it  '  with  a  kind  of  "  burr,"  which  produced  the  effect  of  an  additional 
syllaUe;*  and  as  he  cites  *  sirrah'  as  an  instance  of  this  *hnnr,'  the  best  way,  prob- 
ably, of  conveying  his  idea  in  spelling  would  be  *  Ed-garrah.'  Or,  secondly,  Abbott 
queries  whether  it  might  not  be  scanned  by  pronouncing  'your'  <//jjo//<iV,  thus : 
•na  med?  you  r  Edyr.r?'  Of  these  two  methods,  the  latter  seems  pieferable. 
Walker  (CV//.  ii,  145)  hugfjesls,  in  his  chapter  on  the  omission  of  repealed  words, 
that  Gloucester  says :  *  O I  O  lady,'  and  that  the  first  *  O ! '  which  closed  this  line  had 
been  omitted.  Lettsom,  in  a  foot-note,  queries  «"your  Edgar,  Ghis.'er?"  Glcster 
may  have  been  left  out  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  consequence  of  Glo.  occurring  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next.'  For  Collier's  (MS)  emendation,  see  Textual  Notes; 
MoBEBLY,  referring  to  this  emendation,  says : '  Probably  the  intense  tone  of  astonish- 
ment would  give  a  prolonging  accentuation  to  several  of  the  qrHabtei  as  tfie  line 
stands,  and  make  it  in  reality  long  enough  without  the  addition.  If  the  reading, 
however,  was  invented,  its  inventor  had  a  good  notion  of  the  way  in  which  conso- 
nants fall  out  of  the  body  of  a  word.  There  would  be  tlie  same  kind  of  identity 
between  'heir'  and  '  Edgar'  as  between  'Audrey*  and « Ethdreda,'  *  Maude'  and 
'  Matilda ; '  and  his  theory  would  be  that,  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  words,  one 
bad  got  dropped.' 
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[act  II,  sc.  i. 


Reg.    Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  fallu  r?  95 

Giou.    I  know  not,  madam. — Tis  too  bad,  too  bad. 

Edm.    Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg.    No  marvel  then,  though  he  were  ill  affe£led; 
Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues.  100 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them,  and  with  such  cautrons 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
ril  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan.— 


94.  not}  Om.  Coll.  (MS). 

95.  tend  uJ>on'\  Theob.  temls  vpon 
Qq.  tendtd  npom  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt, 
Ktly.    tended  on  II  a  n . 

95-97.  7'/i<7/...7<'</f]  Two  lines,  eri'ling 
madam, ..was,  and  omitting  0/  that  con- 
Sort.  Cap.  Steev.  '93,  Bot. 

96.  '  Tis  too  bad,  too  l>a(t.'\  Separate 
line,  Stecv.  '85,  .Mai.  Ec. 

•TVf]  it  is  Cap.  Steev.  '85,  '93, 
Var.  Ec. 

97.  madam\  madamtytt Coll.  ii  (MS). 


97.  of  that  eonsorti  Om.  Qq,  Cap. 
Steev.  '93,  Dos.  cm  of  that  consort 
Dycc  conj. 

100.  M'  expense  and  waste  of  his"}  the 
tvnfl  and  ftryJ'  of  his  Q,,  Jen.  Mai. 

Slcev.  Bos.  Sia.  Cam.  \Vr.  thefe  and 

wajle  of  this  kit  Q,.  th*  expence  end 
w«ftcfY,V^V^. 

103,  104.  7;4rt/...M<'/<'.]  One  line,  Qq. 
104-106.  Nor...offiee.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

104.  omrrr] /tfMtm  Theob.  u,Warbk 
Johns. 


95.  tend]  Abbott,  $472*  gives  this  word,  in  the  FT,  as  an  instance  of  the  fact 
that      when  following  ^  or  /,  is  often  not  written,  and,  even  when  written,  is  often 

not  pronounced. 

97.  madam]  Walkhr  (  Ven.  173) :  This  is  usually  a  monosyllable. 

97.  etmMMt]  Dycb  ( Gloss.) :  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity.  See  Abbott,  §  490,  for 
a  list  of  words  in  Sfa.  where  the  accent  is  nearer  the  end  than  with  us.   [As  this 

word  thus  accented  meant  also  a  company  of  musicians  (sec  A'cw.  ^  ful.  Ill,  i,  41, 
where  Mercutio  conceives  himself  insulted  by  l>ein(j  clashed  among  miustrels),  it  is 
probably  here  used  .as  a  strongly  contemptuous  term. — Eu.] 

98.  were]  Abbott,  5301 1  The  meaning  ist  *  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was 
a  traitor,*  and  nu  d  >ti))t  or  future  meaning  is  implied. 

99.  'Tis  they]  Ci.akkf. :  Re;^an  seeks  to  as'-ociatc  the  accused  man,  Edgar,  with 
the  knights  of  her  father's  train,  upon  whom  she  is  determined  to  fasten  blame  as  an 
excuse  for  her  refusal  to  receive  and  entertain  them. 

99.  put  him  on]  See  I,  Iv,  30a 

100.  expense  and  waste]  Mai  onf.  supposed  that  thew  of  was  a  misprint  for 
the  use.  Wkigiit  diinks  that  ihc  reading  of  the  Ff  is  apparently  a  cin)jectur.-il  emen- 
dation of  the  reading  of  the  incorrect  Qq.    [It  seems  probable  that  the  dash  in 

indicates  the  haste  and  carelessness  with  which  these  editions  were  printed. 
Either  the  stenograplier  misheard  the  word  and  put  a  da>h,  which  he  afterwards 
hoped  to  fill  up,  but  did  not,  and  the  compositor  repeated  it  in  type,  or  the  com< 
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K/ya  LEAR 


III 


Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father  105 
A  child-like  oflice. 

EJni.  'Twas  in\'  dutv,  sir. 

Glou.    He  did  bewray  his  practice,  and  received 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com,   Is  he  pursued  ? 

Ghu,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Com.   If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more  1 10 

Be  fear'd  of  doinj^  harm.    Make  your  own  purpose, 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — ^For  you,  Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours. 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ;  x  1 5 

You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glou,  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 


105.  Afar'\  heard  Qq. 

106.  *  Twas\  Tkom  (^{q.  //  vhu  F,F^ 
Knt  //  is  F,F..  Rowe.  Jl*t  Pope, 
Han 

107.  icwray'\  betray  Qq. 
109.  lord]  tordt  ht  is  Han. 

1 10- 1 1 6.  //  Jke..jn9e  on.']  Prose,  Qq, 

112.  /b;  J  as  for  F,FjF^  +  ,  Jen. 
EdmuHd\  good  Edmund  Ktly. 

113.  doth  this  imtant]  in  this  instastet 
Warb.  Johns.     doth,  in  this  in':t<tiife 


Heatb,  Jen. 

114.  commend]  0com mends  Warb. 
Johni. 

itself]  themselves  Ec.  conj. 

115.  11 6.  need;  You  we^  need  you^ 
vte  Q,.    need,  you  we  Q,. 

no,  1 1 7.  / shall..,€lst,'\  As  by  Fbpe. 
One  line,  Q'lFf. 

1 16.  sir]  Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

117.  Thdy]  At  end  of  1 16,  Jen.  Sta. 
For  him]  Om.  Puj^c  + . 


positor  was  baffled  by  tbe  text  of  his  copy,  and  left  a  dash  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
proofoteader,  which  was  not  done.    See  Appendix,  p.  362.] 

107.  bewray]  W'KinHT:  Fr  im  A.  S.  wr<'<;<7f;.  or  wr«V7«,  to  accuse.  ?>rc  Mntflmo, 
xxvi,  73:  'thy  si^eech  bcwrayelh  theel'  'Bewray'  and  'betray'  arc  used  almost 
interdiangeably,  but  in  tbe  former  there  is  no  notion  of  treachery  inherent. 

107.  practice]  STSEVBNSt  Always  used  by  Sh.  for  insidions  mischief.  See 

line  73. 

I  It.  fear'd  of]  For  a  lon^r  list  of  instances  where  of  means  •  concerning,'  ♦  ai>out,' 
see  Abbott,  §  174,  or  T/./w.  II,  ii,  27. 

Its.  For  yon]  Abbott,  $  483,  for  the  sake  of  metre  prolongs  *  you '  into  a  dis* 
syllable. 

113.  virtue  .  .  .  doth]  C.M'KI.i. :  'Virtue  and  obedience'  is  j>iit  figuratively  for 
visrtuous  obedience ;  and  hence  it  is  that '  itself  is  predicated  of  it,  and*  doth'  fol- 
lows  it;  and  did  at  follow  'doth,'  the  next  expression  were  neater,  bat  it  may  do 
withooL  [For  instances  of  a  verb  in  the  singular  after  two  nominatives,  see  Ham, 
III,  ii,  157,  and  Sh.  passim.'\ 
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112  KING  LEAR  [ACT  II.  sc.  i. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you  ?  ii8 
Reg.    Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night; 

OccainonSy  noble  Gloucester,  of  some  poise,  120 

Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 

Our  iather  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 

Of  diflferences,  which  I  best  thouglit  it  fit 

118.  e9me\  come  Cap.  conj.  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Johns.  Ee. 
^'rw     QqFjF,,  Sch.   yoit.Y^^,       Sch.  /r/Vr  Johns,  conj.  Cap. 

C(dl.  i,  Del.  \Vh.  you  (continuing  the  I2i.  advice. '\  advice —  Rowe,  Pope, 

nextlineto  *  Corn.'),  Rowe  ii,  Pope,  Han.  adm/et  Q,.  oAdet^       advkts  .*  C^p. 

Kt!y.    you—  or  you, —  Rowe  i  ct  cct.  123.  differtnu$\  difirtiues  Q,.  dt- 

119.  threadiHg\thrtddiHgYl.  threat-  fntces  (^^. 

ning  Qq.  iefi  Q,.    ttOSt  Ctm.  Wr. 

night;']  night,  QqFf.    nigklf  tka9^it'\ih9HgkU'F^,  tk»Hgkt 

Rowe,  Tope,    ni^ht  >  Sch.  Sdl* 

120.  poise}  poy/e  Q,.    friu  Q,Ff,  * 

119.  Regan]  Jbmnbns:  Ri^an  may  be  heie  snj^xtsed  officiously  to  complete 

Cornwall's  sentence.  HUDSON :  Regan's  snatching  the  speech  out  of  her  husband's 
mouth  is  rifjhtly  in  character.  These  two  strong-minded  ladies  tl:ink  nobody  else 
can  do  anything  so  well  as  they.  [Although  Regan  does  certainly  take  up  and  con- 
tinue her  husband's  speech,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  tluU  the  comma  and  dash  at 
the  end  of  Cornwall's  speech,  line  iiS,  are  due  only  to  Rowe. — Ed.] 

119.  threading]  Thkohai.I)  :  I  have  great  suspicion  that  it  should  he  treading, 
i.e.  travelling.  The  text  as  it  stands  carries  too  obscure  and  mean  an  allusion.  It 
must  either  be  borrowed  from  the  cant  phrase  of  threadimg  of  alleys,  i,  e.  going 
through  by-passages;  or  to  tkreaeU^g  a  needU  in  the  darA.  Hbath:  That  is, 
slippfhg  through  the  night,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered.  Steevens  :  The  same 
phrase  is  used  in  Cor.  Ill,  i,  124.  WRIGHT:  Compare  for  the  figure  of  speech. 
King  John,  V,  iv,  II. 

120.  poise]  MaijONK:  Weight  or  moment  HufLSirt  Sh.  having  elsewhere 
used  to  pdu  for  to  tatanee  or  weigh,  and  the  letter  r  in  his  own  autograph  being 
made  more  like  an  e,  I  conclude  that  peize  was  the  original  worfl,  r.n  1  signified 
deliberation.  ScHMlDT  upholds  the  Ff,  to  whose  reading  he  gives  the  meaning :  •  of 
some  account; '  thus,  in  Cym.  Ill,  vi,  77,  Imogen,  when  wishing  that  Guiderius  and 
Arviragus  had  been  her  brodiers,  says,  *  then  had  my  prise  Been  less,  and  so  more 
equal  ballasting  To  thee,  Posthumus;'  and  in  Ant.b*  Cleop.  V,  ii,  183,  Cesar  says  to 
Clcop.ntra  :  '  CiV^ar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you  Of  things  that  merchants 
sold.'  [I  should  agree  with  Schmidt  in  preferring  the  Folio,  did  not  Sh.  elsewhere 
use* poise' in  phrases  similar  to  the  present.  Even  on  Sdmiidt's  own  theory,  in 
which  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  Qq  are  surreptitious  copies  taken  down  from  .stage- 
repre-sent.it ion,  it  is  likely  that  'poise'  was  Shakcsj^eare's  own  word  when  the  play 
was  fir^t  acted  ;  it  is  a  less  likely  word  to  occur  to  an  actor  than  prize. — Ed,] 

121.  advice]  KtiGUTLbV  :  There  is  evidently  a  line  lost  after  this.  We  might 
read  t  '  Have  been  the  cause  of  this  our  sudden  visit.* 

123.  which]  Dt  i.K's  :  This  does  not  refer  to  •differences,'  but  to  *writ.* 

123.  thought  it  fit]  ScHiiiOT  thinks  that  the  misprint  of  the  Folio  is  more  Itkdy 
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To  answer  from  our  home;  fhe  several  messengers 

From  hence  attend  dispatch.   Our  good  old  friend,  125 

Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  and  bestow 

Your  needful  counsel  to  our  businesses, 

Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

GUm.  I  serve  you,  madam. — 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  {Flourish,  Exeunt  129 

Scene  II.    Before  Gloucester  $  castle. 

Enter  Kbnt  and  Oswalu,  uveralty, 

Osw.   Good  dawning  to  thee»  friend ;  art  of  this  house  ? 
Kent,  Ay. 


124.  home'\  hand  Q^. 

126-128.  Laj:.MSf.j  Two  lines,  ihc 
fint  endinff  eomnseil,  Qq. 

127.  businesses]  Ff  +  ,  Ec.  Knt,  Del. 
Dyce  i,  Sch.    businejjfe  Qq^  et  ceC. 

138.  eraves\  awe  Rowe+»  Ec.  Knt, 
DeL  Dycc  i. 

[Exeunt.  Q,.    Exit.  Q,. 
128,129.  / serve...tiKlcome.\On&\\M, 

Qq. 

139.  [Flourish.  Exeunt.]  Exeunt. 
Ftooriih.  F,.  Exeunt.  F^,F^.  Om.  Qq. 

SCBNB II.]  Sceaa  Seeaodft  Ff  (Soma 


Fj).  Scene  V.  Pope +  ,  Jen.  The  Scene 
continued  by  Rowe,  Thcob.  Sce.ne  hi. 
Ec. 

Before...]  Before  the  C.istle.  Cap 
Enter  j  Cull.    Enter  Kent,  and 

Steward  feverally.  Ff,  Sch.  Enter  Kent, 

and  Steward.  Qq, 

r,  3,  &c.  Osw.]  CoU.  Steward,  or 

Stew.  Q<]Ff,  Sch. 
I.  dawning  et$en  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Ec 

evenin::  Pope,  Thci'1). 

this'\  the  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Steev. 

Boa.  Sing.  Ktly. 


to  st.ind  for  thout^ht  fit  than  for  '  thoiifjht  it  fit.'  [The  «p:icc  is  "Suspiciously  lar;;c  be- 
tween '  thouj^h'  and  '  it,'  and  looks  to  me  as  thouj^h  a  letter  had  dropped  out.  The 
presence  or  al»ence  of  •  it '  need  not  affect  the  scansion. — Eo.] 

124.  from  our  home]  Johnson  t  Not  at  home,  bat  at  some  other  place.  [Com- 
pare 'From  thence,'  Mach.  Ill,  iv,  36,  or  see  Abbott.  §41.  This  meaning  the 
phnue  does  not  bear  if  Wright's  reading  of  least  from       he  adopted. — Ed.] 

124.  messengers}  Walker  (  Vers,  200) :  This  is  frequently  a  quasi-dissyllable. 
See  iJso  Abbott,  §  468. 

127.  businesses]  If  busiuett  of  the  Qq  be  adopted,  it  must  be  pronounced  as  a 
trisyllable^  for  which  authority  will  be  found  in  Walkbb  {  Vkn.  171)  or  ABBorr, 
|479- 

I.  dawning]  Warburton:  The  time  is  apparently  ni^t  We  should  read, 
*Good  tU/amim]!!  L  e.  good  rest,  the  common  evening  salntation  of  that  time. 
GiPBlX:  And  here  [line  28]  we  see  the  time  of  this  scene— that  'tis  night ;  bat  late 
in  it,  and  drawing  towards  morning.  Mason  :  Lines  129  and  130  of  this  scene 
show  that  the  time  was  very  early  in  the  morning.  .Malone:  It  is  clear  that  the 
morning  is  just  beginning  to  dawn,  though  the  moon  is  still  up,  and  though  Ken^ 
lo*  H 
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Osiv.  W  here  may  we  set  our  horses?  3 

Kent.  Y  th'  mire. 

Osw,  Prithee,  if  thou  lovest  me,  tell  me.  5 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not 

Osw.  Why  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me. 

Osw.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?   I  know  thee  not  10 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Osw.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent,  A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken  meats; 


4.  P  M'].  leh  Q,.  / 1»  F,F,F^. 

/«  thf  Q^. 

5.  PrUhee^FtythetY^YJe  .  Prtthet 

QqF.. 

hvtsfl  Infji  Ff.  lout  Qq*  Cap. 
Steev.  Mai.  £c.  Bos.  Coll. 


8.  Zt>i4M»y]  LipJhmrU  Q,.  UAuty 

Jen.  conj.    Finshury  Coll.  iii  (MS). 

/  would  ]  Corrected  to  I  d  by  Cap. 
{Notes,  i,  230.) 

9.  [Striking  him.  CblLui. 


early  in  the  scene,  calls  it  still  night.  Towards  the  close  of  it  he  wishes  Gloucester 
good  momnot  and  immediately  after  calls  on  the  sun  to  shine  that  he  may  read  « 
letter.  DeUUS:  It  is  night,  and  as,  in  Sh.,  that  lime  of  day  which  is  approaching 
is  given  l>y  way  of  tjrcctin;^',  and  not  tliat  which  is  then  present,  Oswald  wishes 
Kent,  whom  he  does  not  recognize  in  the  dark,  a  good  dawning. 

5.  if  thoa  lovett  tBai\  Dbuus:  A  conventional  phrase  hefore  a  question  or  re> 
quest,  but  which  Kent  here  takes  literally. 

8.  Lipsbury  pinfold]  What  Capkli.  said  a  hundred  years  ago  is  still  true:  'It 
is  not  come  to  knowledge,  where  th.U  I.ipsbuiy  is,'  but  what  he  adds  is  question- 
able: '  This  we  may  know,  and  with  certainty,  that  it  was  some  village  or  other, 
fam'd  for  boxing;  that  the  boxers  fought  in  a  ring  or  enclos'd  circle,  and  that  diis 
ring  was  cali'd—'* Lipsbury  pinfold."'  Fak\!i  k  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  cant 
phrase  with  some  corruption,  taken  from  a  }<l;ice  where  tlie  fines  were  .irbitmry. 
Stxbvens  surmised  that  it  might  import  the  same  as  Lob's  Pound ;  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  no  more  omncctlon  than  that  *  pinfold  *  means  *  Pound  *  and  *  Lob  * 
and  *  Lipsbory  *  begin  with  the  same  tetter.  *  LoVs  Fonnd/  as  is  well  known,  means 
a  place  of  confinement,  whether  a  prison  or  the  siorks.  Xares's  guess  is  perhnps 
as  happy  as  any:  '  It  may  be,'  he  says,  '  a  coined  name,  and  it  is  just  pos^lljle  that  it 
might  mean  the  teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within  the  lips.'  Colli kr's  MS  gives  Fins- 
iuryt  where,  says  that  editor,  there  must  have  been  a  pinfold,  well  known  to  Shake- 
speare's audiences;  and  this  word,  tlirou>;h  mishearing  or  misprinting,  was  corrupted 
to  *  Lipslniry.'  HalliwkT-L  simply  cites  N.ares;  and  DVCK  says  merely:  *  A  pinfold 
is  a  pound ;  but  what  the  commentators  have  written  abuut  the  name  Lipsbury  is  too 
ttRsatisfactory  to  be  cited.'  Wright  thinks  Nares's  explanation  the  most  probable 
which  has  yet  been  given,  and  adds:  Similar  names  of  places,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  any  local  cxi'-tence,  occur  in  proverbial  phrascs,  such,  for  instance^  as 
'  Needham's  Shore,'  *  Weeping  Cross.' 
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a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-  14 
14.  tkree-miitd\tkrMd^ted kxioxi*      Jkuied-hmdnd prnttdt^  tkret'JkUed, 

three  ■  uiited,     hiimireJ  ■  pound ]        kuMdrtdpOWUi  F^,F,  (/4f»  F^. 
thru Jhfwt<d  hundred pound  Qcj.  three- 


14.  tliree->aaited]  Farmbk:  This  shoald  be  third'SmteJt  wearing  clothes  at 

third  hand.  Steevens  :  This  might  mean,  one  who  had  no  greater  change  of  ni- 
nent  than  three  "^uits  would  furnish  him  with,  So  in  Jonson's  Silent  Wotuan  [IV,  ii, 
p.  447, ed.  GifTord]  :  '  thou  wcrt  a  juuful  poor  fellow, .  . .  and  hadst  nothing  but  three 
Sttitf  of  apparel or  It  may  signify  a  fellow  tkriu-ttt^  at  law,  who  has  three  tuiix 
for  deht  standing  out  against  him.  Dkuus:  This  cannot  refer  to  hb  poverty,  but, 
rather,  like  'glass-gazing,'  signifies  fnji]ii>hncss,  changing  his  suits  that  many  tirnc^, 
or  else  wearing  them  all  at  the  same  time.  When  Edgar  describes  his  former 
wealthy  state,  he  says  of  himself  [III,  iv,  129],  'who  haiii  had  three  suits  to  his 
back.'  Wright:  If  the  terms  of  agreement  between  master  and  servant  in 
Shakespeare's  time  were  known,  they  would  probably  throw  light  upon  the  phrase. 
It  is  probable  that  three  suits  of  clothes  a  year  were  part  of  a  servant's  allowance. 
In  Jonson's  Siient  IVoniatt,  III,  i,  Mrs  Otter,  bcolding  her  husband,  whom  she  treats 
as  a  dependant,  says, '  Who  gives  you  your  maintenance,  I  pray  you?  Who  allows 
you  your  horse-meat  and  man's-meat,  your  three  suits  of  apparel  a  year?  your  four 
pair  of  stocking*;,  one  <^i!k,  three  worsted?'  [Accordin:^  to  the  CAMnRiDGE  EuiTORS, 
*Qa'  t,'  has  the  misprint  j/y/c*/,  which  is  corrected  in  the  other  Qij  to  she^t'lc<{. 

From  this  circumstance,  Wkiuut  inferred  not  only  that  the  enumeration  of  the  Qq  in 
the  Cam.  ed.  was  wrong,  and  that  what  Ke  and  his  fellow-editor  had  there  called 
was  in  reality  the  earliest  impression  of  all,  but  that '  suit'  in  Shakespeare's  day  was 
pronounced  shoo!.  He  supposes  that  while  the  '  cditi-m  was  in  course  of  printing  the 
error,  snyted,  was  discovered,  and  the  correction  communicated  verbally  to  the  com- 
positor, who  inserted  it  according  to  his  own  nations  of  spelling.' — Ellis's  R,  Pro* 
nuHciation,^.  217.  This  hypothesis  (which  is cettainly  as  old  as  Steevens), in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  suit,  Wright  thinks  is  strengthened  by  the  puns  on  wv.  '  r  an  1 
shooter  in  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  IV,  i,  109,  6ic.,  and  also  in  Rowley's  Match  in  the  Dark 
(1633),  II,  i ;  but  Ellis  (p.  217)  doubts  whether  these  instances  are  enough  to  decide 
the  point  with  certainty.  *  Hurried  corrections,  whether  of  print  or  manuscript,  fre- 
quently introduce  additional  errors,  and  hence  there  is  no  guarantee  tlial  the  compositor 
who  substituted  shetoted  for  snyted  diil  not  hini^rlf  put  shni  ted  when  he  meant  to  have 
inserted  sewted,' '  which  would  be  a  legitimate  orthography  for  suited,'  '  In  the  present 
day  we  have  a  joke  of  an  Irish  shopman  telling  his  customer  to  thoot  himself,  meaning 
jwiV  himself.  The  Irish  pronunciation,  however,  only  shows  an  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  XVIIih  century.  In  KtiljL-iuI  at  tlie  present  d.ay,  shoot  for  suit  would  be 
vulgar,  but  the  joke  would  be  readily  understood,  though  few  jicrsons  use,  or  have 
even  heard,  the  pronunciation.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  case  in  Shakespeare's 
time?  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  such  a  pronunciation 
could  have  been  u^^ed  seriously  by  Sh.  himself.'  In  his  essay  on  English  Promm* 
tiation  in  the  Elizabethan  Era  (Sh.  ft'or/ts,  xii,  p.  430),  Whitk  says:  *  S  before  a 
vowel  had  often  the  sound  of  sh,  as  it  now  has  in  sn^ar  and  sure.  Such  was  its 
sonnd  in  «w#,  suit,  and  its  compounds,  and  I  believe  in  titfier  and  its  compounds,  and 
in  su/>ineAnd  supreme.  .  .  .  was  also  sometimes  aspirated  l>efore  »  and  i;  of  which, 
and  of  the  0  sound  of  ew,  see  phonographic  evidence  in  the  pronunciation  of  sewer. 
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pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave;  a  lily-livered,  action-  15 
taking,   whoreson,   glass-gazing,   supcrserviccable,  finical 
rogue;  one-trunk-inhcriting  slave;  one  that  wouldst  be  a 
bawd  in  way  of  good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the  com- 
position of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pandar,  and  the  son 

15.  Tivrj/c/  j^W/w^,']  zoorjled-jlocken  atliam /aJHug  Jhtotff,  «  tuAti^am  Qn  H 

Qq.    woojledjlocking  F,F,Fj.    woojltd  ceU 

Rocking  F^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  16.  superservieeable,  Jinical'\  fuj^n- 

iih'  livtredt  a€ti«m'Uikimg\  No  Jtniai//Q(\. 
hyphens,  Qq.  17.  one-trunk-inherifing]cmeTrunie' 

15,  16.  action-taking,  whoreson^  Ff,  inheriting  F,F,.    No  hyphen,  Qq. 
Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Knt,  Dyce,  Sta.  Sch. 


whidi  wa«  pronoimoed  $kmre  in  the  Elitabethan  era,  ami  thence  down  to  the  b^in* 
ning  of  the  present  century. . . .  Hence,  Xootshtkels  was  spelled  sieMs.  Both  spell- 

ings  expres«ved  the  snme  soiui'l.'] 

14.  hundred-pound]  Stkevens:  A  term  of  reproach;  sec  Middleton's /'/iarwur 
[IV,  iii,  p.  393,  c(i.  DyccJ :  ♦  How's  this?  am  I  used  like  a  hundred-pound  gentle- 
nan  ? '  Diuus  suggests  that  it  may  mean  one  who  weighs  only  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  is  therefore  tolerably  light;  but  the  quotation  from  Middlcton,  cited  also  by 
Del'ui5,  scorns  conclusive. 

15.  worsted-stocking]  Steevens:  The  stockings  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  were  remarkably  expensive,  and  scarce  any  other  kind  than  silk 
were  worn,  even,  as  says  Stubbes  in  his  Anat«m»  ^  Abusa  [p.  57,  ed.  FoniivaU], 
by  those  who  had  not  alx)ve  f  u  ty  shillings  a  year  wages.  So  in  Tailor's  7%e  Hog  hath 
Lost  his  Pearl  [I.  i]  :  '  Good  parts,  without  hahiliments  of  ;^allnntry.  are  no  more  set 
by  in  these  times  than  .a  good  leg  in  a  woollen  stocking.'  Again  in  Beau,  and  Fl.'s 
Tkt  Captain  [III,  iii] :  '  serving-men  with  woollen  stocking.*  Malonk  :  See 
a1.<o  Middleton's  Phemix  [IV,  ii,  p.  389,  ed.  Dyce] :  '  Hetreza  Auriola  keeps  her 
love  with  half  the  cost  I  am  at :  her  friend  cnn  j^o  a'  foot  like  a  gOOd  husband,  Walk 
in  worsted  stockings,  and  intjuirc  for  the  six-penny  ordinary.' 

15.  lily-livered]  See  Afacl>.\,  iii,  15.  Wright:  Compare  z  Hen.  IV:  IV, 
iii,  1 1 1 :  '  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  wanning  of  the  hlood ; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice.' 

15.  action-taking]  Mason  :  A  fellow  who,  if  you  heat  him,  would  bring  an 
action  for  the  assault,  instead  of  resenting  it  like  a  man  of  courage. 

16.  glsra-fuing]  Eoclbs  :  One  who  wastes  his  time  in  gaxing  at  his  own  person 

in  a  looking-glass. 

16.  auperserviceable]  JohnsdN:  Over-officious.     Wright:  It  must  also  sig 
nify  one  who  was  above  his  work.    See  Oswald's  character  as  drawn  by  Edgar, 
IV,  vi,  251. 

17.  «me-trunk>inheriting]  Johnson,  supposing  that  *tnink'  here  refers  to 
trunk-hose,  explains  this  as  a  '  wearer  of  old  cast-off  clothes,  an  inheritor  of  torn 
breeches.'  Steevens  defines  it  as  a  fellow  the  whole  of  whose  possessions  are 
confined  to  one  coffer,  and  that  too  kUurUed  from  his  father.  SCHMlDT  sustains 
Stcevens's  definition,  but  qualifies  it  by  showliq^that  *  inherit*  also  means  simple 
possession,  as  in  IV,  vi,  135 :  *  But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit.* 
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and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch;  one  whom  I  will  beat  into 
clamorous  whining,  if  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy 
addition. 

Osw,  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to 
rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee  nor  knows  thee  I 

Kent,  What  a  brazen-&ced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny 
thou  knowest  me  I  Is  it  two  days  since  I  tripped  up  thy 
heels  and  beat  thee  before  the  king?  Draw,  you  rogue! 
for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines ;  I'll  make  a 
sop  o'  th'  moonshine  of  you,  you  whoreson  cuUionly  bar- 
ber-monger, draw. 


20.  one\  Om.  Qq« 

31.  clam9r9Ht\  dammrs  F^F,,  Rowe. 
Jcnusi\  denyjl  FT.    demt  Q,. 
itny  Q,. 

thy\  the  Qq. 

23.  Why\  Om.  Qq. 

24.  en  one\  ajjainst  one  Cap.  MS.* 
that  is\  that's  Qq. 

a6.  days^  days  a^o  Qq,  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns.  Jen.  S(cev.  Ec.  V«r.  KUy,  Glo. \ , 
Moh. 

20,  27.  tripped..Jhee\  beat  tket  and 
tript  vp  thy  kstta  Qq. 

28.  yet'[  Om.  Qq,  Cap.  Mai.  Stccv. 


20 


25 


30 

Bos.  Sing.  Kdy. 

29.  sopi  fop  Theob.  conj.  (with- 
drawn). 

0' M' ](?.'/;'  F,F,.  oftht^fx. 

of  you\  a*  you  Qq. 

ym  whortmt\  Ff+,  Knt,  Sch. 
drttm,-yoM  whorfon  Qq  et  cet. 

CttUionly\  cully  onty  Qq.  Cully  en  ly 
F,F,.  cully  only  Qy  CttUeinly  F^F^, 
Rowe,  Pope. 

barber-^  Barbar-  F^F^F^. 

30.  [Drawing  his  sword.  Kowc. 
barber 'mmger\  barber- mttnger 

Qq. 


22.  Mdditioo]  Title;  tee  Afe^.  I,  iii,  106;  Ham,  I,  iv,  20;  II,  i,  47. 

29.  wop  o'  th*  moonaliiiie]  Catblli  A  ludicrous  phrase,  impoiting  that  he 

Would  lay  [Oswald]  uj)on  his  back  on  the  earth,  like  a  'sop'  in  a  dri|iping-pan,  for 
the  moon l»c.'. Ill-  to  lxi>>tc  him.  Fakmkr  :  I'crhaps  here  an  equivoque  was  intended. 
In  The  VlJ  Shtphtrd" s  KaUndar,  among  the  dishes  recommended  for  Prymetyne, 
« One  is  egges  in  moneshine.'  Nares  :  This  probably  allades  to  some  dish  so  called. 
There  was  a  w.iy  of  dressing  eJ^^s,  called  'eggs  in  muMU-liLne.'  [Nares  here 
gives  a  receipt  frtim  May's  Actomf'l.  C'oi-,  p.  437,  to  which  I  refer  the  ciithusia-tic 
student.  It  is  suft'icient  to  say  that  the  e^^s  are  tried  in  '  oyl  or  butter,'  covered  with 
slices  of  ontons  and  seasoned  with  verjuice,  nutmeg  and  salt;  to  be  eaten  with 
what  appetite  you  nu^.  A  simpler  receipt  is  given  in  W.  dt*  Qu.  4th  S.,  xH,  19  July, 
1873;  and,  in  the  same  volume,  on  p.  84,  RoYi  E  Entwisle  s-nys  that  Nares's 
explanation  is  'as  c>)nslraitic'l  and  shallow  as  his  resort  to  a  cookery-hook '' is 
ridiculous  and  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  evidently  arrived  at  without  a  thought  being 
expended  on  Shakespeare's  ideal  knowledge  of  the  orb  of  night,  as  revealed  in  hit 
other  allnrioos  to  it.  notably  in  Maeb.  Ill,  v,  23,  24.'  <  Plainly,  Kent's  intention  is 
to  make  a  "  sop  "  of  hiin  in  the  sense  of  steeping  him,  in  his  own  blood,  by  the  con* 
senling  light  of  the  moon. 'J 

29.  cullionly]  Wright :  Ftorio  gives,  <  Coglione,  a  cuglion,  a  gull.a  meacocke; ' 
and  in  his  IVorlde  of  tVordest  *  Coglione,  a  noddie,  a  foole,  a  patch,  a  dolt,  a  meaoodc' 

ja  barber-mmiger]  Farmer  :  This  may  mean  a  dealer  in  the  lower  tradesmen; 
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Osiij.    A\\a\  I  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlicc.  3I 
Kent.    Draw,  you  rascal.    You  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against  the 
royalty  of  her  father.    Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado 
>  our  shanks !   Draw,  you  rascal ;  come  your  ways.  35 
Osw,   Help,  ho!  murder!  help! 

Kent  Strike,  you  slave !  stand,  rogue,  stand ;  you  neat 
slave,  strike ! 

Osw.   Help,  ho!  murder!  murder  1 


3a,  tome  wi/A]  tring  Qi], 

34.  royally  of  hcr^  roy,i.'(y,  her  Cap. 

35.  shani-sl^  iila.  Jhankts,  Q4Ff. 
skankt-^  Rowe<f .  skanJh .-  Cap.  et  cet 

37.  ro^-^rte,  itavd ;  ycn'\  Jen.    r  .^ne, 


P>jpo4,  Sch.   rogiu;  stands  you  Cap. 

Knt,  Cnia.  Wr. 

37.  slave, '\  slave;  Knt. 

38.  [Beating  him.  Rowe. 

31 .  a: !i !  Jeri murder .']  vturtkert mur- 
ther.  Mi.    murther,  helpe.  Qq. 


a  liar  uptm  the  tteward,  as  taking  fees  for  a  recommcndatioti  to  tlie  budttCM  of  the 
family.  Mason  :  A  fop  who  deals  much  with  barbeis,  to  adjust  his  hair  and  beard. 
MOBBRLY:  A  contemptuous  extension  of  the  word  '  barber.' 

33.  vanity]  Johnson:  AUudin;;  to  the  old  Moralities  or  all^orical  plays,  in 
whicii  WiiHiy,  Iniquity,  and  otiicr  vices  were  personified. 

33.  puppet]  SiNOBK :  A  mere  term  of  contempt  for  a  female. 

34.  carbonado]  DVCE  {Gloss.) :  To  cut  cross-wise  for  broiling. 

37.  neat]  Johnson,  who  define-;  tliis  by  *  you  mere  slave,  you  very  slave,'  comes 
nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  I  think,  than  STli^J^VfcNS,  although  the  latter  bos  been  fair 
lowed  by  Dvcs,  Schmidt,  Wrigut,  and  Mowrly.  Sthsvsms  thinks  that  *  it  means 
no  more  than  you  finical  rascal,  you  are  an  assemblage  of  foppery  and  poverty.' 
Then,  by  way  of  proof,  Stccvcns  cites  Jonson  in  77ie  Poetaster  [IV,  i] :  'By  thy 
leave,  my  neat  scoundrel.'  Bui  we  nui^t  remember  th.it  this  is  spoken  by  Tucca,  a 
biu.'>tcring  captain,  whose  speech  is  full  of  a!>surd  epithets,  and  that  it  is  addressed 
to  Callus,  who,  we  know,  is  not  a  'scoundrel,*  and  are  not  led  to  suppose  that  he  is 
'neat'  in  the  sense  of  finical.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  that  Tucca  u^cs 
'  no;it '  in  the  sen<e  which  \Valki;r  {Cril.  ii,  352)  asciilio  t  >  it  here,  viz:  th.at  of 
fuie,  unmixed ;  still  used  in  the  phrase  ueal  wine,  &c.  blNChR  suggests  that  it  may 
mean  'you  base  cowherd.'  Staiwton  has  the  following  note:  'The  sting  in  this 
epithet  has  been  quite  misunderstood  by  the  commentators,  who  suppose  it  to 
mean  mete  or  finical.  For  the  real  allusion,  see  VVint.  Tale,  I,  ii,  123:  "We 
must  be  neat;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain,  And  yet  the  steer,  the  heit'tt,  and  the  calf, 
Arc  all  call'd  neat."  Sec  also  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  Epigram  on  the  Husband  of 
Airt  Parutttf  **  Neate  can  he  talke,  and  feede,  and  neatly  tread,  Neate  are  his  feete,  but 
most  neate  is  his  head." '  But,  as  Wright  says,  this  play  on  the  word  *  neat '  would 
have  no  especial  ]>oint  as  addressed  to  Oswald.  Walker's  interpretation  is,  I  think, 
the  true  one.  KusiiTON  {Sk.  Jiiust.  by  Old  Authors,  p.  63) :  '  Because  Leontes  in 
Wmt.  TaU  uses  the  word  *neat'  in  a  sense  implying  the  vncteanlinem  whidi  ii 
common  to  cattle,  or  those  who  tend  them,  therefore  I  have  thought  it  probable  that 
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EnUr  Edmund,  twM  hU  rt^itr  drawn, 

Edm,    How  now !    What's  tlic  matter  ?      \J\irting  them.  40 
Kint.    Witii  you,  goodnian  boy,  if  you  please;  come,  I'll 
flesh  ye ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Enttr  CoitNWALL,  RlGAN,  Gloucbstbr,  and  Senrants. 

Glou,  Weapons  ?  arms  ?  What's  the  matter  here  ? 
Com,   Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives  I 
He  dies  that  strikes  again !   What  is  the  matter  ?  45 
Reg,  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king?. 


Enter...]£d.  Enter  Edmund  with 
hit  Rapier  drawne,  Gloceller,  the  Duke 

and  Dtitf  !ir-(Te.  Qq,  Cap.  (sul>s.),  GI0.  +  . 

Enter  lialurd,  Coroewail,  Rej^'an.  GIo- 
n«r,  ServMts.  Ff  (Servant,  lai^^*)- 
Enter  Edmund.  Dyoe  i,  conj.  Sta.  Dyce 

ii,  Del. 

40.  Scene  vi.  Pope  +  ,  Jen. 
40,  &c  Ednu]  BaO.  QqFf. 

40,  [Parting  them.]  Dyce  conj.  Wh. 
(subs.),  Glo.-f.  Part —  Rowe-f ,  Jen. 
Coll.  ii.  Part,  Ff  et  cet.  Om.  Qq,  Del. 

41.  if^  an^Qq.  ^^n  St.a.  Glo.  + ,  Mob. 
please;  come]  Thcob.  pknft  (ome^ 

Qq.  pUa/tt  tome,  Vi,  Rowc,  Pojjc. 


42.  Jlesli\JifaJh  Qq. 

Ff -f ,  Glo.  Dyce  ii,  Wr.  Sdi. 
you  Qq  et  cet. 

Enter  Cornwall,...  jSta.  Dei.  £u* 
ter  Gloster.  Dyce  ii. 

43.  Weapons  ?  arms  f'\  IVeapons^  arma, 
Qq.    Weapons .'  arms  !  Cap. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Rc^an,  and  SeT" 
▼ants.  Dyceii. 

44,45.  K«ep„jmatttr  fl  Cap.  Prose^ 
QqFf +,  Jen. 

45.  What  is\  what's  Q  ],  Pupc  + ,  Jen, 

46.  wussen;-eys'\  messenger  Wh. 
kmgi\  King,  Qq. 


Kent  may  mean  that  Oswald  was  like  a  tenant  of  neat  land  {terra  viUanerum) ;  that 

is,  a  base,  dirty  fellow.' 

40.  Parting  them]  Dyce  {^Remarks,  &c.  p.  225) :  Part  of  the  Ff  is  undoubtedly 
«  stage-direction.  This  is  clear  from  its  interfering  with  the  dialogue:  Edmund 
asks  'What's  the  matter?"  and  Kent  immc!;  it  ly  1  'plie^,  •  With  you  [/,  e.  'the  matter 
Is  with  you,  I  will  deal  with  you'],  goodman  boy,'  iS:o.  Tliat  such  a  stage-direction 
is  common  in  old  plays,  hardly  perhaps  requires  to  be  shown  ;  one  instance,  however, 
may  be  given :  '  JRtek,  Ait  thou  content  to  breath  ?  [fight  part  «ne«  or  ttmu.*—' 
A  feasant  Commoilie,  eatledLoohe  about yeut  1600.  Schmidt  maintains  that '  With 
you  *  in  Kent's  reply  does  not  refer  to  '  What's  the  matter,'  but  to  Part  of  the  F'olio. 
which  is  legitimately  a  portion  of  the  text  and  no  stage-direction.  '  Part  in  .Sh.  means 
not  only  to  separate,  but  also  to^0  away,  to  depart.  Edmund  means  it  in  the  former 
sense,  and  Kent  understands  in  the  latter,  and  asks  **  With  you  ?"  That  Sh.,  in  spite 
of  a  possible  misapprehension,  uses  to  part  with  in  the  sense  of  to  go  awny  wilk  some- 
thing, a  passage  in  Com.  of  Err.  Ill,  i,  66,  proves :  **Ang,  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir, 
nor  welcome :  we  would  fain  have  cither.  Bat,  In  debating  which  was  best  we  shall 
part  with  neither."'    [This  b  very  ingenious,  but,  I  fear,  not  convincing.— Eo.] 

4a.  flesh]  Schmidt  {Lex.'\ :  To  feed  with  flesh  for  the  first  time,  to  initiate.  [See 
line  118.] 

46.  messengers]  Dvce:  Oswald  is  the  messenger  'from  our  stater,'  Kent  the 
messenger  hum  'the  king.' 
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Com,   What  is  your  difference?  speak.  47 

Osw,   I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord 

KenL   No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee ;  a  tailor  made  50 
thee. 

Com,  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow ;  a  tailor  make  a  man  ? 

Kent,  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir;  a  stone-cutter  or  a  painter 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been  but 
two  hours  o'  th'  trade.  55 

Com,    Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Oszv.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have  spared 
at  suit  of  his  gray  beard,— 

JCettf,  Thou  whoreson  zedl  thou  unnecessary  letter! — 


47.  ma/  is]  n'/iafs  Q..     IV/uit's  Q^. 
differenced  sj>eai.^  Rowe.  di/- 
ftmutt/peake  t  QqFf. 

49-52.  No...man  /]  Prose,  QqFf.  Four 
lines,  ending  valour ^»,.in  tkte cjeilow { 
/  Cap.  Ec. 
50.  w}  «//  share  in  Rowe-I- ,  Jen. 
52.  M<in  /]  tfujn.  Qfj. 
53-  -^J'O  A  Qq.  Theob.  Warb.  Om. 
Ff,  Rowe.  Po[)c,  Han.  Knt,  Sch. 

sir ;]  y/r,  Q,F,.  sir  f  Rowe,  Pope, 
Hail.    sir.  Sch. 

54.  ihey\  hee  Q,.  Glo  +  . 


55.  hams']  hi uresC)<\.  yearttT^JP^ 
yeart  F^,  Rowe,  Cap.  Sch. 

^  t>i]  I-,F^  +  ,  Cap,  Dyce,  Wh. 
Sch.    oth'  F,F,.    at  the  Qq  et  ceL 

56.  yet]  you  Pope,  Han.  Jen. 

57.  This..apared  ]  Prose,  QqFf.  One 
line  of  verse.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt, 
Coll.  Del.  Sin-.  St.i  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch. 

This]  The  FjF^.  Rowe. 
ruffian]  ruff  en  Q,. 

58.  gray  tearn',—]  gray'htard.  QqF, 
\\.    pay  In-arJ.  V^l\. 

59.  zed.'\  Zed  J  Q^.    C/ Johns  conj. 


50.  disclainiM  in]  In  a  note  on  Jonson's  Votpomtt  III,  vi  (p.  364,  ed.Gifibnl, 
1816),  where  this  same  phrase  OCCttl*,  GiPVORO  says  that  this  expression  is  \cry  com- 
mon in  our  old  writers  [it  occurs  aj^ain  on  p.  2S4  of  the  same  play]  ;  it  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  wearing  out  about  tbu  time,  since  it  is  found  far  less  frequently 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  impression  of  Jonson's  j>lays;  two  instances  of 
disel^m  in  oociur  in  the  Qto  ed.  of  Ev«irf  Mm  in  his  f/umour,  both  of  which  in 
the  Folio  are  simplified  into  ^r/tftiii.  SCHMIDT :  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Sh. 
of  '  tlisckiim  in.' 

50.  a  tailor  made  thee]  Schmidt:  Because  the  best  of  you  is  your  clothes. 
Compere  Cym.  IV,  ii,  81 :  *  thy  tailor.  Who  is  thy  grandfiuher ;  he  made  those 

clothes,  Wliich,  as  it  seems,  made  thee.'  Thus  also  in  the  same  play,  III,  ir,  51  ; 
'Some  jay  of  Italy  Whose  mother  was  her  paintiii;^.' 

55.  two  hours]  Schmidt  prefers  liie  'two  year*'  of  the  Ff,  which  is  assuredly, 
he  says,  a  term  of  apprenticeship  all  too  short  for  a  sculptor  or  a  painter.  *  But  the 
Editon  appear  to  have  had  «  different  exp«rieace,  and  prefer  the  two  hours  *'  of 
the  Q'^.    .^n  cxnyj;er3tion  of  wit  will  sometimes  ruin  it.' 

56.  yet]  Tlicrc  i''  plausiliility  in  Pope's  emendation  vf«. — Ed. 

59.  zed]  biLLVL.vs :  liarct  in  his  Ahearie  ornil^  this  letter,  as  the  author  afiirms 
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My  lord,  if  you  will  give  mc  leave,  I  will  tread  this  un-  6o 
bolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakcs 
with  him. — Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Corn.    Peace,  sirrah  ! — 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.    Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege.  65 

Corn.    Why  art  thou  angry? 

Kent.    That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty.    Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  a-twain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  f  unloose;  smooth  every  passion'  70 


60.  you  ««//]  /nrV  Q,* 

/«^  Corrected  to  /'/r  in  CipeU*t 
Errata. 

61.  v>all\  waOes  Q,.  wals  Q,.  vfolb 
Gun.  Wr. 

of  a  JakiTs']  of  a  iaques  Q^.  of  a 
Ia<jues        of  a  lakes  F,F,.    of  a  Jakts 

62.  gray  beard'\  :^r.iy-bearJ  O  Ff. 

63.  64.  Pta«...reverence  /J  One  line, 
Qq. 

63.  sirrah']  Jir  Qq. 
[To  Osw.  Ed.  conj. 

64.  know  you  no  revtrenct  /J  you  haue 

65.  hatk']  has  Qq.Ceph  Mai.  Stcev.  Bos. 

68.  W4tf]  TAai  Qq. 


68, 69,  ta.»ut-twain\  One  line.  Pope. 

68.  as  ehesf]  Om.  H.in. 

69.  i/u  koly'^  ihoft  Qq,  Pope,  thosi 
holy  Jen. 

a-fwain"]  a  twain f  K,  F,.  in  tuttime 
Q  l,  ro{>e+,  Jen.  Stccv.  Mai.  Ec. 

70.  H'hiiA  are  too  intrinse'\  Mai. 
Hfkieh  «r*  t*  itUnm£»t  F,.  Which  art 
/'  iit'rin.Y,  F^FjF^,  Rowe.  IVhick  are 
to  intrencA,  Qq.  Too  intricate  Pope, 
Jen.  7h9  *iiUrittsieate  Theob.  Watb. 
Johns.  Ec.  Too  intt  iit:i>  L- Wan.  Which 
are  too  intrinre  Cap.  Too  inirtssg  at 
Too  intrigue  Sing.  conj. 

/  unl0oM;\  to  itUooft  Qq.  to  ms* 
Uou;  Cap.  Cam. 

smooth^  tooth  Pope  + ,  Cap. 


it  to  be  rather  %  pliable  than  a  letter.  [I  have  seardicd  in  vain  for  any  sndi  affirma- 
tion there.  We  are  led  to  infer  that  Baret  has  omitted  it  because  it  is,  like  jr,  a  com- 
pound letter,  and  therefore  unnecessary. — Ed.]    FARMER  :  This  is  taken  from  the 

grammarians  of  the  time.  Mulca^ter  say*, '  Z  is  much  harder  amon(;st  us,  and  seldom 
seen : — S  is  liecome  its  lieutenant-general.  It  i«  lightlie  expressed  in  English,  saving 
in  foren  enfranchisements.'  Wright:  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Englith  Grammar  says: 
*  Z  is  a  letter  often  heard  among  u-i,  but  seldom  seen.' 

61.  unbolted]  WARimRTOS:  Unrt  fine'!  by  education.  ToLLET:  •  Unlxjlted  mor- 
tar* is  mortar  made  of  unsifted  lime,  and  to  break  the  lumps  it  is  necessary  to  tread 
it  by  men  in  wooden  shoes.  *  Unbolted,'  therefore,  here  means  coarse. 

62.  Spaxe,  &c.]  Staunton  :  An  acute  stroke  of  natnre:  Kent  in  his  rage  forgets 
it  was  his  life,  not  his  beard,  wliich  the  fellow  pretended  to  have  spared. 

69.  holy  cords]  W.xkiu'rion  :  i;y  these  'holy  cords'  Sh.  means  the  natural  union 
between  parents  and  children.  1  he  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  cords  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  the  fomenters  of  family  differences  are  compared  to  those  sacrileKioas  rats. 

69.  a-twain]  For  instances  of  adverbs  with  the  prefTx  a-,  see  Abbott,  §  24. 

7a  intrinse]  THiOBAto,  having  found  the  word  iiUriHsteatt  in  Ant*  and  Cleof, 
II 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  II,  sc.  u. 


That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebel ; 
Being  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 


71 


71.  m(Htrn\  nature  Pope4,  Cap.  Ec 

redtll  QqKf,  Rowe,  Jen.  Dycc, 
Ktly,  Glo.  + ,  Sell,    rebels  Pope  et  cel. 

72.  J3ein^}  I  f,  Rowe,  Sch.  Britfg 


ct  cet. 


73-  F.FjF^.  /ienea^qq,yfh. 


ihel      Cap.  Sta.  Scb.  iJMr  Qq 


QqetoeL 


Xemei^  F,. 


V,H,  307,and  in  Jon<:on's  Cytithin's  /'rtcA,  V,  ii  (p.  327,  ed.  Gifford,  1816),  adopted 
it  here,  and,  deriving  it  from  the  Latia  in!rtnsi,  us,  ingeniously  paraphrased  it  by 
'inward,  hidden,  perplext,  as  a  knot  hard  to  be  unravelled.'  Upton  (p.  363) 
wai  the  fiiit  to  discover  the  modem  reading  nnder  the  disguise  of  the  Ff,  and, 
believing  it  to  be  a  shorter  form  oimtrimefotet  died,  as  a  paraliel  eli>ii>n,  *  reverbs* 
for  reverberale  in  I,  i,  145.  Mai.one  added  '  attent'  for  attentive  in  ILim.  I,  ii,  193, 
and  proposed  to  read,  metrically,  *  Like  rats,  oft  bite  those  cords  in  twain,  which 
are  Too,'  &e.  '  The  word  *  ititrimkate^  he  adds,  *  was  Imt  newly  introduced  into 
oar  language  when  this  play  was  written.  See  Manton**  SofWfxv  ^  VtUamie  [vol. 

iii,  p.  245,  cd.  Halliwc'l]  :  "  new  rnintcd  epithets  (at  rea)!, intrinsccatc  Delphickc)."  • 
Wright  says  it  i-i  '  difticult  to  say  how  itUnnsecate  is  formed.    It  seoins  to  be  a  cum-  * 
pound  of  intrinsic  and  intricate^  which  latter  word  is  the  definition  Dyc£  ((7/(UJ.) 
gives  of  *  intrinse.*  Wrioht  says  *  too  intrinse '  means  <  too  tightly  drawn.' 

yOii  smooth]  Flatter;  see  Rom.  &*  Jul.  Ill,  ii,  98,  and  notes. 

71.  rebel]  Thi*;  may  be  cither  the  plural  by  attraction  (by  the  word  *  lords '),  as 
Wkicht  says ;  or  it  may  be  that  '  every  '  is  used  as  a  plural,  according  to  ABBOTT, 
5 13.   For  the  plural  by  attraction,  see  Hmn.  I,  ii,  3S,  and  notes. 

73.  Renege]  Nares:  Deny,  renounce;  rmtgo^  Lat.  [whence  reiugadt.— 
Wright].  The  ^  is  pronounced  hard.  See  /Int.  Chop.  I,  i,  8,  and  Sylvester's 
I)u  Bartas  The  /.',;//,;//  of  Yury  [p.  551,  cl.  lf)3j]  :  'AH  Europe  nigh  (all  sorts  of 
Ki^hts  rcney'd)  Against  the  Truth  and  Thte,  un-hvly  Lea^'d.'  [As  an  additional 
proof  that  the  ^  b  pronounced  hard,  Dyck  calls  attention  to  the  spelling  in  the  Qq. 
The  word  (with  g  hard)  is  still  oommon  enough  among  whist<players,  in  the  sense 
of  revoke. — Ed.] 

73.  halcyon]  Steevens  :  This  is  the  king-fisher.  The  vulgar  opinion  was  that 
this  bird,  if  hung  up,  would  vary  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  show  from  what 
point  it  blew.  •  So,  in  Marlowe's  yew  of  Malta^  I*  i :  '  But  how  now  stands  the 
wind?  Into  what  comer  peers  my  halcyon's  bill?'  Again,  in  Storer's  Zfy> 
Death  of  Thomas  JVo/sev,  Can/inn//,  a  poem,  1 500:  '  Or  as  a  halcyon  with  her 
turning  breast.  Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  cast  from  west.'  Again,  in  The 
TetUA  Booke  of  NotaUe  Things,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  *  A  lytle  byrde  called  the 
Kings  Fysher,  being  hanged  up  hi  the  ayrc  by  the  neck,  his  nebbe  or  hyll  wyll  be 
aKv  i\ ts  dyrcct  or  strayglit  .n<;aiii'-t  ye  winde.'  [In  Peck's  A'ew  Afemoirs  of  Afillm, 
1740,  p.  251,  an  extract  is  given  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  which  the  truth  of  this 
*  cnoceit '  is  disproved  by '  reason  *  and  '  experienee.'  By  reason,  liecause '  it  seemeth 
veiy  repugnant  that  a  carcase  or  body  disanimated  should  be  so  affected  with  eveiy 
wind  as  to  carry  a  conform.-i1)le  respect  and  constant  habitude  thereto.'  By  experience, 
because  *  if  a  single  kings-iisher  be  hanged  up  with  untwisted  silic  in  an  open  roome. 
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ACT  11,  sc.  ii.]  KING  LEAR  1 23 

« 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.  75 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage t 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I  'Id  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot 


74.  ^'»/'']  1-'.- 

vary\  varry  F,.    veering  Allen 
conj.  MS> 

75-77.  Knowing. .  .fool  Two  lines, 
the  tir»t  eiidin-j  (peliptick,  in  Q,. 

75.  Knouin^^  As  knowing  Popc  +  , 
Cap.  Steev.  £c.  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly.  And 
knou'ins  Coll.  iU  (MS).  Knowing  9/ 
Anon.* 


75.  nangMl  nanghi  F,F,F ,  Djfce, 

Wh. 

dogs]  dayes  Q,.   daks  Q,. 

77.  StiiHf yon'\/in«yleyom(^  Smoile 

you  Q^F.F^Fj. 

78.  i/J  and  Q,. 

79.  drhti  yt\/(nid yon  Q\,  drive  ym 
Cap. 

Cameht\  Camulet  Qq. 


ft  where  the  aire  is  free,  it  ofaserres  not  a  constant  respect  tinto  the  mouth  of  the 
wind;  but,  Ttriously  converting,  doth  seMotn  1*reast  it  right.    If  two  be  suspended 

in  the  same  roomc,  they  will  not  rcj^ulnrly  cnnfnrm  their  l)reasts ;  IhiI  oft-times 
respect  the  oppu^tle  points  of  heaven.' J  Dyck  I^Gioss.)  cites  from  Charlotte  Smith's 
Nahtr^  Hia.  pfSirdSt  p.  88,  in  proof  that  the  belief  in  a  connection  between  the 
Halcyon  and  tlw  wind  still  lingered  in  the  cottages  of  England  in  1807. 

74.  vary]  For  instances  of  substantives  of  similar  formation,  see  f/iitii.  I.  i,  57,  or 
Abbott,  §  451.  Delius  says,  that  it  is  connected  in  thought  with  '  gale,' and  is 
equivalent  to  'varying  gale;'  wherein  Schmidt  agrees  with  him,  and  notes  that 
*  vary*  as  a  noun  in  Sh.  is  found  only  here. 

76^  epileptic]  Johnson  :  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man  ready  to  fall  in  a 
6t.  CapeLL  :  Tills  epithet  is  fjiven  to  '  vi«agc,'  as  if  smiles  had  as  much  distorted  it 
as  such  a  fit  would  have  done.  DvCE  {Gloss.)'.  The  context  shows  that  it  means 
a  *  visage  distorted  by  grinning.' 

77.  sinila]  The  reading  of  all  (he  Qq  and  Ff  (except  F^)  is  so  uniform,  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  there  is  some  corruption  here,  especially  since,  as 
Wright  says,  *  Sh.  uses  "smile"  more  than  once  witli  a  direct  olijcct,  hut  never  in 
this  sense.'  If  the  word  here  be  really  •  smile,'  it  is  dilTicuIt  to  understand  why  so 
plain  a  word  should  have  been  persistently  misspelled.  It  is  spelled  correctly  in  all 
the  Qq  and  Ff  in  the  last  line  of  this  very  scene.  ColueR'S  (MS)  corrects  to 
♦smile  fl/,'  and  Keigjitley  reads  'smile  you  <?/.'  If  the  present  text  be  rij^ht  it 
comes  under  Abbott's  %  200,  where  instances  are  given  of  the  omis.sion  of  prepo* 
litiottt  aiker  some  verbs  which  can  be  regarded  as  tnasitive,  as  in  *  Th(m  swear*st 
thy  gods/  1, 1, 163.— Ed. 

77.  as]  Equivalent  to  as  if.  For  rimilar  instances,  see  iKias.  I,  ii,  217;  II,  i, 
91;  III,  iv.  135;  IV,  v,  99. 

79.  cackling]  Oswald's  forced  laughter  suggests  to  Kent  the  cackling  of  a 
goose.— Ed. 

79.  Camelot]  HAMimt:  In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  there  are  many  large 

moors,  upon  which  great  numbers  of  geese  are  bred,  so  th.at  many  other  places  in 
England  are  from  thence  supplied  with  quills  and  feathers.   Warb(;&ton  :  This  was 
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Com,   What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ?  80 
Ghm,   How  feU  yoa  out?  say  that 
Kent,  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com,   Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave?   What  is  his 
iault? 

KetU,   His  countenance  likes  me  not  85 

So,  Si.  What^,.MUf\  As  one  line,  &|.  Two  lines.  Ff. 

Stcev.  Eos.  Knt,  Sini^.  What  is  his  fault"]  Ff+,  Cap. 

81.  out  ^  say  that.}  I'ope.    out, /ay  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Klly,  Cam.  Sch. 

ikatf  QqFf,  Rowe.  IKio/V  Ais  »f*$i€t  Qq  et  cet. 

the  place  wlicre  the  romances  say  Kiiij^  Arthur  kept  his  court;  so  this  alludes  to 
some  proverbial  speech  in  those  romances.  SxEtVKNS:  Thus  in  Drayton's 
tmtf  The  Third  Sana;  [p.  252,  ed.  1748]  :  '  Like  Camelot,  what  place  was  ever  yet 
rcBown'd?  Vniere,  as  «t  Caetieoo  oft,  he  kept  Che  table  roond?'  [Besides  these 
two  places  mentioned  in  this  extract  from  Dimjtoil,  Camelot  and  Cacrlcon,  there  was 
a  third  place,  Winchester,  '  where,'  as  Sei.dEN  says  in  his  Illustrations  to  Drayton's 
fourth  Song,  p.  259,  '  Aithur's  table  is  yet  6uppo»'d  to  be,  but  that  seems  of  later 
date.*  Capbll  apparently  confounded  these  three,  and  naintained  that  Camelot 
was  Winchester,  and  thence  he  inferred  that  the  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  a  *  Win- 
chester goose,'  a  cant  name  for  a  di-i^raceful  ailment,  mentioned  in  I  Hen.  VI : 
I,  iii,  53  and  Tro.  dr*  Cres.  V,  x,  55.  Acc  itdin:^  to  Seldeii,  in  another  note  on 
p.  254:  'By  Suuth-cadbury  is  that  Camelot;  a  lull  of  a  mile  compass  at  tlie  top, 
four  trenches  drclinj;  it,*  Ac.  .  .  .  Antique  report  makes  this  one  of  Arthur's 
places  of  his  Round  Table.'  Stau.s'TON  explains  the  confusion  concerning  the 
different  localities  of  Arthur's  Round  Table  by  slewing  that  '  The  History  of  Kin^ 
Arthur  was  so  long  in  the  completion  that,  while  in  one  chapter  (xxvi)  Camelot  is 
located  in  the  west  of  En;;Luul  ySomertd»hin\  tn  another  (xliv)  it  is  stated  that 
CameloC  is,  in  English,  Winchester.*'  At  a  still  later  period,  when  Caxton 
finished  the  printing  of  the  Mart  Arthur  in  I4S5,  he  says  of  the  hero:  "And 
yet  of  record  remain,  in  witneNS  of  him  in  Wales,  in  the  town  of  Camelot,  the  great 
Stones,'"  &c.  Staunton  thinks  il  unnece^sar}'  to  imagine  with  Warbuiton  that  there 
is  any  allusion  to  %  proverlnal  saying  in  the  old  romances,  but  concludes  with  the 
following  explanation  of  the  present  passa^^e  :  '  In  chapter  xlix  of  Arthur's  History 
the  Quest  of  the  White  Hart  is  undertaken  by  three  knights,  at  the  weddiuij-feast  of 
the  king  with  the  princess  Guenever,  which  was  held  at  Camelot.  This  adventure 
was  encountered  by  Sir  Gawayne,  Sir  Tor,  and  King  Pellinore,  and,  whenever  they 
had  overcome  the  knights  whom  they  engaged,  the  vanquished  combatants  were  alwajrs 
sent  "  unto  King  Arthur,  and  yielded  them  unto  his  grace." '  Dyce  {^Gloss.)  thinks 
that  tb.ere  is  here  perhaps  a  double  allusion,  to  the  geese  of  S(jmcrsci<-liire,  and  to 
vanquished  knights;  thus  both  Hanmer  and  Staunton  are  right.  Haluwell  does 
not  believe  that  there  is  in  the  text  *  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  birds  called  geese, 
excepting  of  course  a  metaphorical  one.*  It  u  doubtful  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  location  of  Camelot,  upon  which  Staunton  and  others  lay  stress,  would  throw 
much  light  on  this  obscure  passage. — Eu.} 
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ACT  II.  SC.  ii.] 


KiNG  LBAR 


"5 


Com,  No  more  perchance  does  mine,  nor  his,  nor  hers.  86 

Kent,  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain. 
I  have  seen  better  fiices  in  my  time 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow,  90 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  afifedl 
A  saucy  roughness,  an  !  (  onstrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature;  he  cannot  flatter,  he, — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth ! 
And  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain.  95 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly-ducking  observants 


86.  dots\  do's  Ff.    doth  Q, 

ncr...nor\  cr...or  Qq,  Jen.  Steer. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sinj;.  Ktly. 

89.  TAan']  T/uf  Q,. 
standi]  stand  Fopc  +  ,  Ec. 
shoulder]   shouUers  Han.  Ec. 

Cftni. 

90-99.  This. ..nice!)'.]  Nine  lines,  cnd- 
\x\%prai/d...ruJ^ntSy...nature,...phiine,.., 
/Ot..JkHow,...eraJi^...dHckimg«J^ly,C^. 

90.  scmr]  a  Qq. 

92.  rou;;/itiess]  ruffines  Qq. 

93.  cannot]  eatft  Pbpe+. 


94.  ^ir.../£ti>i3  At  mufi'  be  plaint 

Qq. 

95.  Ant[\  Ff.  Sch.  and  Qq.  An 
Pope  et  cet. 

laie  it,  so]  Rowe.   /aJtf  it  fo  Q, 
Ff.  taVt/oQ^. 

96.  plainness]  plainnefs.  F,FjF^. 

97.  more  corrupter]  far  corrupter 
Pope,  Han. 

98.  silfy-^  silky  Wai1>.  Han.  Jen. 

s{!h-ifucl-injf\  Ff,  D/ce  u,  Hads. 
/tlly  ducking  Qq  el  cel. 


92.  garb]  JnHXSOX :  Forces  his  outsiiif.  or  his  appearanef.  to  somethinjj  totally 
different  from  his  natural  disposition.  STAUNTON,  by  supposing  that  *  his  nature'  in 
the  next  line  means  *  its  nature,'  ghres  a  different  meaning  to  this  sentence,  a  mean- 
ing which  the  Clarkes  also  see  in  it,  and  thus  interpret :  *  Cornwall  impiics,  in  what 
he  sny^  nf  Kent,  that  he  di*tort«  the  style  of  strai^^htforward  sporxkinj^  quite  from  iLs 
nature,  which  is  sincerity  ;  whereas  he  makes  it  a  cloak  for  craft.'  Wkigmt  :  '  Garb' 
denotes  the  outward  address  and  manner,  especially  of  speech.  Compare  Hen.  V: 
V,  i,  80;  CVr.  IV,  vii,  44;  Hanu  II,  ii,  354.  And  Jonson,  Every  Mem  wt  9/  his 
Humour^  IV,  iv:  *  And  there,  his  seniors  give  him  good  sUght  lodes.  After  their 
jjarb,  «mi'(\  nnd  snliitc  in  French,'  &c. 

96.  These  kind  of  knavesj  Abbott,  §412  :  The  two  nouns  together  connected 
by  *  of '  seem  regarded  as  a  compound  noan  with  pinrat  termination* 

97.  more  cofnipter]  For  instances  of  donble  comparatives,  see  Bam,  II,  i,  II, 
and  note.  See  nlso  hclow,  line  I43;  II,  ill,  7;  II,  iv,  I06;  III,  il,  64;  AbBOIT, 
§  II,  fir  Slinkf'-pc.-irf  y*f7r;/w, 

9S.  silly-ducking]  Walker  (CVtV.  i,  26)  gives  this  as  an  instance  where  a  com- 
pound epithet  has  lieen  resolved,  bjr  the  majority  of  edd.,  into  two  sam]^  epithets. 
II* 
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[act  II.  sc.  ii. 


That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent,   Sir,  in  good  faith,  in  sincere  verity,  100 
Under  th*  allowance  of  yo\ir  great  aspe6l, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus*  front,— ^ 

Com,  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent,  To  go  out  of  my  diale^b,  which  you  discommend 
so  much.   I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer ;  he  that  beguiled  105 
you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave;  which,  for  my 
part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to 
entreat  me  to't 


100.  faith,  m]  foolh,  or  in  Qq,  Jon. 
Mai.  Ec.  soefh,  in  Steev.'o3.  Bos.  ColL 
Del.  Sing.  Sla.  \Vh.  Ktly,  Glo,  \Vr. 

toi.  gr*^  grand  Q,*  Fope+,  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.  Ec  Var.  CoU.  Sta.  ground 

Q.. 

103.  Oti\  In  Qq.    Or  Rowe,  Pope. 
fliekermg'\  Pbpe.  JUtkermgQi\. 
fikking  Ff. 

fronts — 3  front —  Rowe.  front. 


QqFf. 

10^.  /r]  that  by  Qq,  Jen.  Mai.  Ec. 

104.  aiakcl^  dialogue  Qq. 

105.  k€\  ^taJitHtn. 
btguiledlhguWdY^ .  begnUd 

107, 108.  tcentreatl  that  entreat  finA' 
ham.* 

loS.  to'l']  font  9,F,F,.  to  ii  n^.  Cap. 
Jen.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Kut,  Sing.  Kily. 


98.  obtenrants]  Walku  {Qit.  ii.  548) :  Ta  aiurve  is  used  in  the  strict  sense  irf" 
abxervart;  whence  oiserwnue.   Schmidt  (^4r.)  gives,  among  the  meanings  of 

•  observe,'  to  '  ■  I  nee.  to  show  respect  to,  to  do  homage ;  sec  2  J/cn.  IV:  IV,  iv,  30; 
Timon,  IV,  iii,  z\i.  Wright:  In  Ham.  Ill,  i,  162,  •  The  observed  of  all  oliscrvers' 
means  he  to  whom  all  courtiers  pay  court.  Hence '  observance  '  is  used  for  ceremony, 
as  in  Mer.  tf  Ven,  II,  it,  304. 

991.  nicely]  Mmonk:  Witli  u!:n.  exactness.  CoLERtDCS:  In  thus  placing 
these  profound  truths  in  the  mmitlis  of  such  men  as  Cornwall,  Edmund,  la^o.  &c., 
Sh.  at  once  gives  them  utterance,  and  yet  shows  how  indefmite  their  application  is. 
Hudson  :  I  may  add  that  an  inferior  dramatist,  instead  of  making  his  villains  use 
anjp  sudi  vein  of  original  and  profound  remark,  would  prohahiy  fill  their  mouths 
with  something  either  shocking  OT  absurd,  whidi  is  just  what  real  villains,  if  they 
have  any  wit,  never  <\i^. 

101.  great]  Ksiciirr:  The  change  from  the  Qq  to  the  I  f  was  not  made  without 
reason.  Although  Kent  meant  to  go  out  of  hb  dialect,  the  word  grand  sounded 
ironically,  and  was  calculated  to  oCfend  more  than  was  needful. 

loi.  aspect]  Narrs:  .\Kvays  accented  on  the  Inst  sylL^'ilc  in  Sh.  DelIW:  Here 
used  in  a  secondary  astrological  sense,  like  *  influence '  in  the  following  line. 

to6.  accent]  Schmidt:  Not  seldom,  as  here,  equivalent  to  speech,  language.  • 

107, 108.  though  . . .  to't]  Johnson:  Though  I  should  win  you,  displeased  as 
you  now  are,  to  like  me  so  well  as  to  entreat  me  to  be  a  knave.  DeLIUS  suggests 
that  'win  your  di>])!easure '  is  Kent's  stilted  [ihrr.^colniry  f<ir  'win  you  in  your  dis- 
pleasure.'   Wkigut  compares  it  to  the  somewhat  sinuiar  phrase  '  some  discretion,' 
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Com,   What  was  th*  offence  you  gave  him? 

Osw.   I  never  gave  him  any.  1 10 

It  pleased  the  king  his  master  very  late 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstru6lion ; 
When  he,  compa£b,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man,  I15 
Tliat '  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued ; 
And  in  the  ileshment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent,   None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards  120 


109.  Whatwa$\  WitfT/Qq. 
no.  L.M^I  Ntvtrwy  Han.  Steev. 
'93- 

IIo-It2.  I...miscomtru^ton  ;'\  Two 
linei,  the  first  ending  master^  Qq. 

III.  lafi\  lately  Ro\vc,+ 

113.  compad}  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll. 
Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Ktly,  Scb.  con- 
tuna,  Qq  et  cet. 


115,  116.  man.  That ']  Ed.  moHttkai 
TkatQ,,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Mai. 
m^n.  that,  That  Q,.  man.  That  Ff  et  cet. 
man  Thaft  Anon.* 

1 18.  fteshmtiU]  Jttektttnt  Qq. 
Jreail'\  ./ ,?  /  Ff,  R.nvc. 

119.  agaui\  Ova.  Sieev.  '93. 

120^  121,  Ji/me».JM'\  One  line,  Qq. 


II,  iv,  145.  Schmidt  considers  'your  displexsure  '  as  the  opposite  to  the  usual  style 
of  address,  *  your  grace.' 

1 13.  compact]  Colli RR :  Whether  '  compact*  or  *  conjunct,'  it  means  in  amtrt 
wiih.  Schmidt:  Perhaps  the  word  fack,  n  tro<^p,  n  bnml,  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  the  use  of  this  word ;  *  compact '  might  suggest  compacktd, 

114.  down,  inaulted]  For  the  omission  of  the  noan  before  a  parttdpte — i.  t.  *  I 
being  down,'  see  Abbott,  %  378,  and  for  the  omission  of  the  nominative— »*.  t.  he 
insulted,'  see  $400.  £In  this  latter  instance,  we  might  perhaps  explain  the  absence 
of  the  nominative  he  by  its  ab^jrption  in  the  first  syllable  of  '  insulted.' — Ed.] 

115.  116.  such  .  .  .  That]  For  similar  instances,  sec  Abbott,  §279,  or  Macb. 
IV,  iii,  223. 

116.  That'  worthied]  This  is  an  instance  of  that  absorption  of  it  in  the  final/ 
of  'That,'  first  pointed  rxit  by  Ali.ES  in  this  edition  of  Ront.  an.l  yiil,  p.  429,  and 
virtually  suggotcd  in  tliis  line  by  Anon,,  wliose  conjecture  is  recorded  in  the  Cam- 
bridge edition.  To  the  instances  there  j^ivcn,  add:  *  at '  height,'  Ham.  I,  iv,  21; 
*  with '  blood,*  Ih,  I,  V,  65 ;  see  also  *  Prescribe  not '  ns,'  Lear,  I,  i,  275.  For  a  long 
list  of  transitive  verbs  formed  from  noons  and  adjectives,  such  as  *  worthied,*  see 
Abbott,  §  290  — Ed. 

117.  biro  attempting]  Deliu.s:  That  is, '  For  attempting  him  who,'  &c. 

ti8.  flesbment]  Henley:  A  young  soldier  is  said  to his^sword  the  first 
time  he  draws  blood  with  it.  *  Fleshment,*  therefore,  is  here  metaphorically  applied 
to  the  first  net  of  service,  which  Kent,  in  his  new  capacity,  had  performed  for  his 
master;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sarcastic  .sense,  as  thou;^h  he  had  esteemed  it  an 
heroic  exploit  to  trip  a  man  behind  that  was  actually  falling. 
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But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com,  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! —  13 1 

You  stubborn,  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart, 
Well  teach  you — 

JCmt,  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn ; 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me.  I  serve  the  king/ 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you.  125 
You  shall  do  small  respe6ls,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Cmt,  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  I  As  I  have  life  and  honour, 


131.  ^jax}  A'lax  Qq.  Aiax 
MWr]  /Atre  F,. 

/«7Warb.  Han. 

/r/r/i . . .  sfcr/:f  /]  F<'/c/i . . .  Stocks  f 
Ff  {^Stockes?  FJ.  Brins,..Jlockes  ho? 
Qq.  Jen.  F(ettk.,jtpekSt  k^t  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly. 

122.  stubborn^  attdent\  stubbom-a»- 
dent.  Walker  {Crit.  i,  27). 

tm€ient\  mifcreant  Qq. 

rr:^n;-v.:{'\  rn  '' rend  Popve.  rrt'tr- 
ent  Q,Ff,  Kowe,  Knt.  vnreuerent  Q,i 
Cap. 

133.  ym—^  TIieob./Mr.  QqFf,  Del. 
Scb. 

Sir\  Om.  Qq. 


123-125.  Sir,  I  am...you\  Two  lines, 
the  first  ending  me,  Qq. 

125.  emfloyment^  implo)-ment  Ff, 
Rowe  + .  Jen.  Vf^opmeHtt  <^  implM- 
mtnts  Q^ 

136.  skatt\  should  C^, 

rapeai\  FT,  Rowe,  Knt,  Scb. 
re/ptct  Qq  et  cet. 

13$.  Si9ckiHg\  Stopping  q<\. 

129,  130.  Fetch  noon.^  As  in  Qq, 

Dyce,  GIo.  + .  Two  lines,  the  first  fxA' 
mgjlocks;  in  Ff  ct  cet. 

139.  Slocks  !]  Jlockes  f  Q^.  Jlocka; 
Q,Fg.    Stocks;  F,F,F,. 

As  I  have^  As  Pve  Sing. 
and  honour\  Om.  Han. 


121.  Ajax]  Hkath:  Sndi  a  plain,  blunt,  brave  fellow  as  Ajax  was,  is  the  per- 
son these  rascals  always  choose  to  make  thdr  batt,  and  put  their  tricks  upon.  Cai* 
PBLLi  Ajax  is  a  fool  to  them,  videlicet  in  bragfjing.  [I  much  prefer  Capcll's  inter- 
pretation, although  Schmidt  queries  if  Heath  be  not  riglit.  The  a  in  'Ajax,'  was 
pronounced  long,  Sir  John  Harington  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax  says,  that  *  it  agrees  fully  in  pronandation  *  with  *  age  akes ' — i.  e.  aches,  and 
Ben  Jonson  (vol.  viii,  p.  248,  ed.  Gilford)  makes  it  rhyme  with  •  sakcs.' — En.] 

123.  Sir]  For  instances  of  what  Abiiott  calls  '  a  Isind  of  hurr,"  which  produced 
the  etlcct  of  an  addilional  syllable,'  see  §478,  and  also  II,  i,  92. 

126.  shall]  For  instance?  of  *  shall'  for  tinll,  see  ABDorr,  §  315,  Afaeb.  Ill,  iv, 
57 ;  Ham.  I,  ii,  I30;  I,  iv,  3$.  Also  Lear  I,  i,  34. 

126.  respects]  If  the  text  of  the  Qq  was  written  down  during  a  f^ta^e  perform* 
ance,  the  car  probably  confounded  the  final  s  in  '  rerspects,'  with  the  following  j  in 
♦show,*  althoujjli  to  do  raped  is  quite  as  Shakespearian  as  to  do  respects.  The  best 
reason  for  adopting  the  Qq  text  here,  would  be  tibe  omission  of  an  « in  a  line  which 
is  quite  foil  of  diem.>»ED. 

138.  Stocking]  Compare '  worthied,'  line  Ii6w 
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* 

There  shall  he  sit  till  noon.  130 
Reg,  *  Till  noon ! '  till  night,  my  lord,  and  all  night  too  1 
Kcnf.   Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  Other's  dog, 

You  should  not  use  me  so. 
Reg,  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

Corn.    This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 

Our  sister  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks !  135 

ISfocJks  btvugJU  out, 
Glou.    Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so ; 

*  His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 

*  Will  check  him  for't    Your  purposed  low  correction 

*  Is  such  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches 

*  For  pilferini^s  and  most  common  trespasses  140 

*  Are  punish'd  with  ;  *  the  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 


131.  noon  !'\  noc>n{  ^  Yi.  /itJ  '/zt-,  Q<|, 
»32i  >33-  Prose,  Q4. 

133.  sAouAi}  coidd  Qq.  Pope  4-*  Jen. 

134.  se!/ uimf  colour]  fume  nature 
Qj.         fntne  naturt  Q^,  I'^pc  +  ,  Jen. 

135.  speaks  of]  fpaike  of  Q,.  fpcaket 

Come\  Om.  Pope,  Han. 
[Stocks  brought  out.]   As  in 
Dyce,  Wh.  Glo.  +.   After  line  13a  in 

Ff  et  cet.    Om.  Qq. 
137-141,  ^/j...a«M/]Oiii.  Ff,  Rowe. 


I3S.  purposed^  purp^Jl  Q^, 

139.  contemned' st'\  Cap.  temncJK^^. 

the  mtannt  Fope  +. 

139  I.; I.  /s...7aifh]  Two  tines,  tbe 

first  ending  pil/rings.  Qq. 

141.  ttu  JHm^  miut^  Tkt  JfitHj  kit 
MiifteTt  nttdi  muft  Ff,  Rowe. 

142,  143.  he,  so....ShmiL{\  he  fo..,. 
Should  K,F,.  hee's/o...Jhould  Q.i.  h^t 
/o...Sk&uU  F,F^,  Cap^  Steev.  Var.  Su. 
Glo.  Ait  t»„.  To  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 


131.  CoWDKN  Ci..\RKE:  Very  artfully  is  this  speech  thrown  in.  Not  only  docs 
it  senre  to  paint  the  vindictive  dinposition  of  Regan,  it  also  serves  to  rej^late  dra- 
matic time  by  m.ikin^  the  subseqient  scene  where  Lear  arrives  before  Gloucester's 
c.istle  and  finds  his  faithful  messenger  in  the  stocks,  appear  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  morning  to  allow  of  that  same  scene  closing  with  the  actual  approach  of '  night,' 
without  disturbing  the  sense  of  probability.  Sh.  makes  a  whole  day  pxss  before  our 
i^es  during  a  single  scene  and  dialogue,  jt/t  all  seems  consistent  and  natural  in  the 
ooune  of  pn^reision. 

135.  bring  away]  Schmidt  :  Sh.  frequently  uses  '  brinfr  awav  '  and  '  come 
away '  as  equivalent  to  '  bring  here  '  and  '  come  here.'  As  in  the  well-known  song, 
*  Omt  awajr,  come  away,  death.* 

135.  Stocka  brought  out]  Dyce:  In  the  Folio  this  stage-direction  is  placed 
two  lines  earlier,  and  it  no  doubt  stood  so  in  the  prompter's  book,  that  the  stocks 
tni^lit  bo  in  readiness.  FARMER :  Formerly  in  great  housies,  as  still  in  some  col- 
leges, there  were  moveable  stocks  for  the  correction  of  servants. 

137.  mueh]  For  instances  of  this  as  an  adjective,  see  Schmidt  (Zmt.  i.) 
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Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Com.  ril  answer  that  143 

Rig,   My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 

To  have  her  gentleman  abused,  assaulted,  145 

*  For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs.* 

Com,   Come,  my  lord,  away.     \Extunt  aU  but  Gloucester 

mid  Kmi, 

Glou.    T  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend  ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd.    I'll  entreat  for  thee.  1 50 

Kent,   Pray,  do  not,  sir.    I  have  watch'd  and  travell'd 

hard  ; 

Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels ; 
Give  you  good  morrow  1 


144.  much  more\  yrt  much  Han. 

145.  gentlematC^  Gemtlemen  Q,. 

146.  For.,Jtgi\  Om.  Ff,  Rtjwe. 

Put  in  his  i^.}  A  stage-direc> 
tion.  Seymour. 

[Kent  is  pnt  in  the  stoclu.  Fope. 
After  line  142,  Rowe. 

147.  Corn.  Come}  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 
Continaed  to  Re^.  Q  )  et  cet. 

lord'\  good  lord  Q,,  Jen.  Stecv. 
Ec.  Var.  Sta.  GI0.+,  Dyce  il.  hrdjtt's 
Cap.  conj.  MS.* 

[Esennt...]  Dyoe.  Exit  Q;Ff. 
Om.  <3^. 


14S.  Scene  vi.  Pope,  Han.  Scknb 
▼II.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen, 

/  ami  I*"*  Pope -f  I  Dyce  ii, 

Hmls. 

dui'c's]  Duke  Fj. 

150.  rtiWd}  ruM  Qq.    nfjV  F,. 

rulcii  Anon.* 

151.  Pray\  Pray  you  Qq. 

I kHve\  Pvt  Pope+,  Jen.  Dyce 
ii,  Hnd$. 

traveU\r\  tra:<-!'d  FjF^.  /r«- 
uaild  Qq.    trauaiVd  \:\\\. 

152.  Somt  time]  Sonutimt  Q,,  Jen. 
Ml/]  pnt  Q,. 


143.  Should]  Abbott,  §  399,  following  the  text  of  F^F^  in  the  preceding  line, 
supposes  tbat  there  is  here  an  eliipus  of  the  nominative  t  *  ( 7%at  he  ox  you)  should.* 

144.  BMwe  worae]  See  line  97. 

150.  rubb'd]  WAaBDRToN:  A  metaphor  from  howling.  [See  Ma^,  III,  1, 133, 
and  note.] 

153.  at  heels]  Eccles:  Pteihaps  he  intends  to  say  that  to  a  good  man  may  arise 
prosperity  and  advantage  from  circamstances  seemingly  Ignominious ;  or  *at  heels' 

may  relate  to  the  disgraceful  punishment  which  he  b  undei^ing.   Hudson  :  I  am 

not  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this.  A  mnn  set  in  the  stocks  was  snid  to  be  •  pun- 
ished by  the  heels and  Kent  probably  alludes  to  this.  But  what  I  am  in  doubt 
abont  is,  whether  he  means  that  a  good  man  may  build  his  fortune  on  such  an  event, 
or  that  the  fortune  even  of  a  good  man  may  have  holes  in  the  heel  of  its  shoes;  as 

we  say  •  out  at  the  toes,'  or  'out  at  the  elbows.'    [Is  it  not  likely  tli.it  Kent  jocosely 

means  that  %v}i.it  is  usually  but  a  metaphor  is  with  him  a  icility  — Kn.] 

154.  Give  youj  Schmidt:  A  greeting  used  only  by  common  i>cople. 
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Glou.  [.  Isidc^    The  duke's  to  blame  in  this  ;  'twill  be  ill 

taken.  [Exit.  155 

Kt  nt.    Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw, 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benedidlion  comest 
To  the  warm  sun ! 

155.  [Aside.]  Sta.  Om.  QqFf,  et  ie  HI  faAem.  Cap.  conj.  MS.  (vitb- 

oet.  drawn).* 

7'Ae..Jajt<n.}  Two  lines,  Ff.  15$.  /ai^n]  tooke  Qq. 

ito  Maau]  ieo  hkuiu  Q,F,F,.  [ Exit.]  Om.  (^,. 

*ipnU„JttktH.'\  [to  Edm.] 'Atfti?        157.  TkMt\  ria/ Johns. 


156.  common  saw,  &c.)  IIanmrr:  An  old  proverbial  saying  applied  to  those 
who  are  turned  out  of  house  anil  home,  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  life  excepting 
the  common  benefits  of  the  dr  and  san.  JOHNSON:  It  was  perhaps  used  of  men 
disml'iscd  from  an  hospital,  o:  1;  .  i  e  of  charitjTiSUdl  as  was  erected  formerly  in  many 
places  f'Ji"  travellers.  Those  Inm-es  hail  names  prtiporly  cnoufjh  alluded  to  by  hfaveti's 
benediction.  Capell  :  This  saw  occurs  in  one  capital  passage  of  Holinshed,  and  is 
there  applied  to  such  peisons  as,  going  about  to  make  matters  better,  make  them  worse, 
and  that  is  Kent's  a^Slieation  of  it: — Lear,  sajrs  that  speaker,  who  think.*;  to  mend 
bis  condition  by  Icavinjr  his  eldest  daujjhter  and  coming  to  Regan,  will  find  him-elf 
in  that  jjcrson's  error  who  foregoes  the  benediction  of  heaven  for  the  common  and 
weak  blessing  of  the  warm  sun;  such  opinion  had  he  now  entertained  of  Regan's 
saperiority  in  badness,  [This  'ca]»tal  passage'  from  Holinshed  Capell  gives  in  his 
Notes,  vol.  iii,  p.  40:  'Tlii?  Augustine  .after  his  arrivall  converted  the  S.axons  indeede 
from  Parjaiii'smc,  hiit  as  the  Proverb  sayth,  bringing  them  out  of  Goddes  l)lcssing  into 
the  warme  sunne,  he  also  imbued  them  wyth  no  lesse  hurtfull  supet^ticion  then  they 
did  knowe  before.']  Tyrwhitt:  This  *  saw  *  is  in  Heywood's  Dittlegtus  am  Prtv- 
frit.  Book  ii,  chap.  *  In  your  rennying  from  hym  to  me,  ye  runne  Oat  of  gods 
b!es>in;l  into  the  warme  sunne.'  [This  quotation  from  Hcywood  is  given  by  Cajxrll 
also  r A'<>/«,  vol.  iii,  p.  493),  whose  text  I  have  followed. — Ed.]  Malo.s'E:  See 
also  Howell's  Collection  of  English  Proverbs,  in  his  Dictionary,  1660:  '  He  goes  out 
of  God's  blessing  to  the  warm  snn,  viz.  from  good  to  wone.'  WRIGHT  t  Compare 
also  Lyly's  Eupktus  and  his  England  (ed.  Arber,  p.  320):  'Thou  foi-sakest  Gods 
bles>infj  to  sit  in  a  warm  Sunne.'  The  proverb  is  reversed  in  the  I.etlfn  of  Ktiphues 
(ibid.  p.  196) :  *  Therefore  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  aduice,  and  prosecute  thine  owne 
determination,  thou  sbalt  come  out  of  a  warme  Sunne  into  Gods  blessing.'  Both 
WAUcnt  (Oir.  Hi,  277)  and  DvcB  ((7iSw.)  note  the  tne  of  the  proverb  as  late  as 

Swift.  [See  Hum.  I,  ii,  67,  where  some  notes  in  reference  to  this  '  s:i\v '  will  be 
found.  I  think  Hunter's  zeal  carries  him  too  far  when  he  proposes  the  same 
origin  to  this  proverb  and  to  Beatrice's  'sunburnt'  in  Much  Ado,  II,  i,  331.  His 
theory  is  that  *  the  first  and  original  use  of  this  phrase  f '  sunburnt*]  denoted  the  state 
of  bt  iii.;  r.i.married;  thus  Beatrice  iLses  it.  It  then  expanded  so  ns  to  include  the 
state  of  tliose  who  were  without  family  connections  of  any  kind;  thus  ll.amlet  uses 
it.  It  expanded  still  wider  and  included  the  state  of  those  who  have  no  home,  and 
thus  it  is  used  in  ZMr.'  But  this  is  mere  theory,  ingenious,  but  unsupported  by 
proof;  no  attempt  b  made  to  explain,  by  examples,  the  change  of  iqp|dieaticii  from 
anchurched  women  to  homeless  men.  Moreover,  Lear  is  not  yet  homeless. — Ed.] 


r 
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132 


KING  LEAR 


[act  n,  sc.  u. 


Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter  1   Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.   I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia, 


i6o 


150-166.  A f^proaeh.,..jremidi€S^  In 


162.  misery.  I  hno7v'\  ntiferie.  T 
know  Ff,  Ro\ve  +  ,  Ktly,  Sch.  miseries 
J  know  Qq.  misery,  I  know. —  Jen. 
misery: — I km»w  or  misery I knom 
Gap.  et  cet. 


the  margin,  Han. 

159.  under  globe]  vnder  gloahe 


vnder-ghbe  Q,,  Thcob.  W'arh.  Johns, 


[Looking   up   to   the  moon. 


Fbpe-f,  Jen. 

161.  mirades\      vtrade  Qq. 


[Reading   the    letter.  Johns. 
Opening  the  letter.  Jen. 


161,  162.  Nothing-  .  .  .  misery]  Capku.  :  Kent  breaks  out  into  a  reflection, 
ri^ng  frum  his  cundiiion, — tliat  ]>cuple  born  to  ill-fortune,  like  himself,  and  living 
under  her  frown,  are  the  only  persons  almost  who  can  be  siud  to  see  miraeles,  so 
wonderful  arc  the  situation-.  nu-times,  which  she  is  pleased  to  reduce  them  to. 
HVIJSON:  I  am  very  much  in  the  dark  a«;  to  what  the  text  means.  Of  conssc  tlie 
literal  sense  is, '  hardly  anything  but  misery  sees  miracles ; '  but  the  question  is,  what 
are  the  particulan  refened  to,  or  what  are  the  miraeulous  thin^N  to  be  seen  in  this 
case  ?  Mid  why  is  nUsery  said  to  see  them  ?  I  suspect  that  *  see '  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  experience ;  a  sense  it  often  bears.  In  that  case  the  meaning  may  be,  'miracles 
are  hardly  ever  wrought  but  in  behalf  of  the  wretched.'  And  upon  this  thought 
Kent  yeesBS  to  be  hoilding  a  hope  of  better  timo,  both  for  himadf  and  the  old  king ; 
while,  on  dlie  other  hand,  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  providence  seems  aide  to 
turn  their  course  of  misfortune.  Df.I.IUS  :  That  Cordelia  should  have  thoug;ht  of 
him,  or  that  her  letter  sliould  have  reached  him,  seems  to  him  such  a  miracle  as  only 
those  in  misery  experience. 

i6a-t66.  Cordeli* . . .  remedies]  Johnson  :  The  passage  is  very  obscure,  if  not 
corrupt.  Periiaps  it  may  be  read  thus : 


Cordelia  is  informed  of  our  affairs,  and  when  the  enormous  care  of  seeking  her  Jor* 
tune  will  allow  her  time,  she  will  employ  it  in  remedying  losses.  jBNNUts  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Kent  reads  fragments  of  Cordelia's  letter.  His  text  reads  thus  * 


'  'Tis  from  CorJcIi.n,  {Ofemh^ ^ ieiUr. 

Who  lias  most  furtuiiately  been  inform'd 

o<  my  ohtammmf'—mul  shall tim*  [Kmdb^  ^mrU  ^  Oo  iiUer, 

Fr«m  Mi  emwmom  H»t«  ^—  teakii^  to  gime 

Loan  tkdr  remeMte^      All  wcaiy  and  e'awwatdMd,*  fte. 


Capell:  Kent  expatiates  upon  hb  letter;  tells  you  As  know  it  is  frmn  CtrdeHa  by 
some  drcnostances  of  it's  delivery;  and  it's  coming  from  her  is  to  him  a  plain  proof 

that  she  h.is  (as  he  words  it)  been  fortunately  infortneJ  of  hi'  c<';u  tired  course  :  And 
here  a  shorter  pause  follows;  and  after  it,  a  sentence  not  perfected,  of  which  '  who' 
is  the  substantive,  and  — —  to  raise  us  (viz.  the  king  and  himself)  words  wanting  to 
it's  completion :  words  that  may  be  collected,  and  put  in  after « time,*  though  drop'd 
by  one  in  seardi  of  conciseness,  and  buiy'd  in  ruminating.  Stbbvkns  thus  adopts 


Cofddia«—  luui  been  tnibmied 
or  my  olitettred  course,  and  ihall  find  time 

From  \h\\  en  tiiinus  sute  sedcuig,  to gtve 

Losses  Uicir  remedies.' 
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Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd  163 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 


164.  count :  and\  course.  And  Ff, 
Wb.  Sch.   eourfe^  and  Qq,  Johns.  Jen. 

1 64-1 66.  an .{..  time  From.,  .state,  seei- 
ittg...j^medie! .]  <J  iFf  {remedies,  Qq), 
Johns.  Cap.  Glo.  r ,  Dyce  ii.  Mob.  /... 
time  Far.. ..State,  and  seek....remedies. 
Rowe.  /...time  From...state,  and  seek... 
remedies.  Theoh.  Warb.  am/... 

time  From. ..state — seeking. ..remedies. — 
Jen.  (in  italics  with  the  sCage-directina 
[Reading  parts  of  the  letter).  Steev.  *78, 
'S5  (hut  without  the  staj^c-tiircction), 
White  (subs,  but  with  quulaiioa-marks 


instead  of  italics),  lludi.  (subs.  fuUow- 
ingWh.).  €md...Mme  FrmH—MaUf 
seel-iia:. .. remedies  :  M.il.  Steev.  '93,  Ec. 
Uos.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Dyce  i  [re/nedies. 
Coll.  remedies —  Del.  Dyce  i).  and... 
time  From .. .  .state, — seeking, — . . , .  reme* 
dies.  Sing,  and  skill  find  time  From... 
state-seeking,.. ..remedies.  Sta.  and.,., 
time, — From.,  .st.'.te, — seekiHg...rtmedies, 
Kt  ly .     AnJ. .  .time—  From„Mate—teek- 

ing...remedies  .  Sch. 

165.  ML^rtm}  sk^U„..Fer 

Danid. 


and  amplifies  Jennens's  suggestion  (without,  however,  any  acknowledgement  of  in> 

debtediicss) :  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  unless  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  divided  parts  of  Cordelia's  letter,  which  he  is  reading  to  himself  by  moon- 
light :  it  certainly  conveys  the  sense  of  what  she  would  have  said.  In  reading  a 
letter,  it  is  natural  enough  to  dwell  on  those  drcumstanees  in  it  that  promise  the 
change  in  our  affairs  which  we  most  wish  for;  and  Kent,  having  read  Cordelia's 
ns-itiranccs  that  she  will  find  a  time  to  free  tlie  injured  from  the  enormous  misrule  of 
Kegaa,  is  wilimg  to  go  to  sleep  with  that  pieoMug  rcilcction  uppermost  m  his  mind. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Maloiib  does  not  think  that  any  part  of  Cordelia's 
letter  is,  or  can  be,  read  by  Kent.  'lie  wishes,'  so  Malone  continues, '  for  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  he  may  read  it.'  I  suspect  that  two  half  lines  have  been  lost  between 
the  words  •  state  '  and  'seeking.'  This  '  enormous  stale '  means,  I  think,  the  confu- 
sion subdsting  in  the  state  in  consequence  of  the  discord  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  Cornwall;  of  which  Kent  h<>|>es  Coitldiii  will  avail  her* 
self.  Mason  thus  paraphrases  it:  'I  know  that  the  letter  is  from  Cordelia,  (who 
hath  been  informed  of  my  obscured  course.)  and  shall  gain  lime,  by  this  str.inge 
disguise  and  situation,  which  I  shall  employ  in  seeking  to  remedy  our  present  losses.' 
Tuck  (vol.  ix,  p.  366)  thinks  that  the  poet  wishes  here  only  to  call  Cordelia  to 
mind,  and  ^ivc  us  a  hint  that  wholly  new  events  arc  about  to  happen.  When 
Kent  says  only  misery  sees  miracles,  he  means  that  be,  disguised  as  a  common  man, 
has  already  witnessed  the  wickedness  of  Goneril,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  king, 
he  himsdf,  a  nobleman,  has  been  stocked  like  a  low,  common  rogne,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  exclianj^e  l(-tter<i  with  Coidclia.  At  the  word  '  remedies,'  sleep 
overpowers  him,  and  the  sentence  is  not  completed.  CoLLIER :  We  are  to  recollect 
that  Kent,  having  a  letter  from  Cordelia  in  his  hand,  is  endoivoring  to  make  out  its 
contents  by  the  imperfect  light;  he  Is  unable  to  see  distinctly,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  obscurity  of  the  passage.  He  can  only  make  out  some  words,  and  those 
not  decisively,  but  ^u(ficiently  to  enable  the  audience  to  judge  of  the  general  tenoi 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  read.  Singer  says  that  Kent  finds  he  cannot  follow  his  train 
of  thought  for  weariness,  and  so  breaks  off  and  settles  himsdf  to  sleep.  Whitk 
follows  Jennens  in  thinking  that  Kent  here  drowsily  reads  disjointed  fragments  of 
Cordelia's  letter.  White  also  follows  the  Ff  in  putting  a  period  after  coune,  line  164. 
ta 
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From  this  enormous  state,  seeking  to  give  165 
Losses  their  remedies.  All  weary  and  o'er«watch'd, 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel ! 

[Sleeps. 


165.  etwmoms]  enormiMu  Qq> 

166.  o'er-walch\l'\  o' t^-watch'd  Ff. 
ouerwaUh  Q,.  ouer-taatcht  Q,.  o'er- 
watcKdt  Walker. 

168.  T1lu.»J9dgim^  Separate  line. 
Pope. 

168, 169.  ms..jitigM\  One  line,  Qq 


Ff,  Rowe,  Coll.  i.  Wh. 

169.  .  7i/iV.. .///;  /;]  Johns.  Smile  once 
m«ret  turn  Ff,  Rowc  +  ,  Cap.  Smile, 
OHte  mere  tume  Qq.  Smile  ;  onee  more 
turn  Coll.  ii. 

[  SI  ecps.  ]  fleepes.  Q,.  He  fleepes. 
Q,.  Qm.  Ff. 


Delius  suggests  that  *  to  deliver  us,'  or  some  similar  phrase,  is  to  be  supplied  after 
*atate.'  STAtlNTON  thinks  that  no  part  of  the  letter  h  read,  but  amends  the  text  thus : 

'  Of  my  otwcured  oowm,  waA  sbe'U  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state-Mcking,  to  give,'  &e. 

•The  slight  change  of  shell  for  "shall"  appears  to  remove  much  of  the  difficulty; 
that  occasioned  by  the  corrapt  words  enormotn  8tate<4eeking  "  will  some  day  pn^ 
aUyfind  an  equally  facile  remedy.'  Cowden  Clarke  thinks  that  the  speech  is 
made  pur|)oscly  confused  to  indicate  the  situation  of  Kent,  that  *  who,'  having'  been 
once  expressed  before  '  halh,'  is  understood  before  *  shall,'  and  that  this  portion  of 
the  speech  is  a  series  of  disjointed  sentences  imperfectly  uttered  by  the  speaker,  the 
breaks  in  them  indicating  that  he  is  dropping  off  to  .slcc|).  DVCR:  Of  this  obscure 
and,  it  may  be.  Corrupted  passage,  no  satisfactory  explanation  or  emendation  has  yet 
been  given. 

164.  time]  Bailsv  (ii,  90)  proposes  to  read  *  shall  find  halm  For  this  enormou* 
state,*  and  offers  instances  to  show  '  Shakespeare's  familiarity  *  with  the  word  iobn 

at  the  time  ite  \va<;  writing  this  tra;^c(ly.  It  is  hut  ju>t  to  add,  that  Bailey  does  not 
consider  ihii  cuiciul.ition  as  'more  than  fairly  probable.' 

165.  enormous]  Juhnsok:  Unwonted,  out  of  rule,  out  of  the  ordinary  coursi^ 
of  things.  Bulloch  (p.  243)  suggests  tndormmtted. 

169.  tniilej  CoLLiKR  (c  1.  2) :  Kent  does  nut  mean  to  n^-k  Fortune  to  smile  once 
more;  but  to  smile,  and  when  smiling,  to  turn  her  wheel  once  more. 

169.  DuwxjLN  (p.  271}:  Kent  possesses  no  vi>ion,  like  that  which  gladdens  Ed- 
gar, of  a  divine  providence.  His  loyalty  to  right  has  something  in  it  «r  a  desperate 
instinct,  which  persists  In  spite  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  world.  Sh 
would  have  us  know  that  there  is  not  any  devotion  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  charity 
more  intense  and  real  than  that  of  the  man  who  is  faithful  to  them,  out  of  the  sheer 
spirit  of  loyalty,  unstimulated  and  unsupported  by  any  faith  which  can  be  called 
theokig^cal.  Kent,  who  has  seen  the  vicissitude  of  things,  knows  of  no  higher 
power  presiding  over  the  events  of  the  woild  than  fortune.  Therefore,  all  the 
more,  Kent  clings  to  the  passionate  instinct  of  right-doing,  and  to  the  hardy  temper, 
the  fortitude  which  makes  evil,  when  it  happens  to  come,  endurable.  The  '  mira- 
cle '  that  Kent  sees  in  his  distress  is  the  apj  t  i aching  succour  from  France,  and  the 
loyalty  of  Cordelia's  spirit. ...  It  is  Kent  who,  chanaeristically  making  the  best  of  an 
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ACT  II,  SC.  iii.] 


KING  LEAR 


Scene  lit.   The -same. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Etii;^.    I  heard  myself  proclaim'd ;  I 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 
Kscaped  the  hunt.    No  port  is  free;  no  place. 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 

Does  not  attend  my  taking.    Whiles  I  may  'scape  5 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 


Scene  in.]  Steev.  Scene  vii.  Pojie, 
Han.  SCKNE  via.  Johns.  Scene  iv. 
Ec.  The  tceoe  continued,  QiFf,  Rowe, 
Wnrb.  Cap. 

The  same.]  Sch.  A  part  of  a 
Heath.  Tbeob.  A  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Ec  The  open  countiy. 
Dyce,    A  wood.  Sta. 

Enter  Edgar.J  Enter  Edgar,  at  a  Dis> 


lance.  Cip. 

I.  /  AearU]  J  /uare  Qq.  /  have 
heard  F^,  Rowe.  Pve  keard  Pope + ,  Ec 

4.  uitnuial\  unufall  Q,F,Fj. 

5.  Does\  Dos  Ff.    D^ft  Qq. 
taking.]  taiiii^  Qq. 

fVkiUs'\  lVhUeQ<\,Csi^.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  I)yc«,  Wh,  Ktly. 
7.  WM/j  the  Pope  +  . 


nnlncky  cbnnce,  esclalmi,  as  he  seltlet  himself  to  sleep  in  the  stocks :  '  Fortune, 

good-ni<^ht ;  smile  once  more,  turn  thy  wheel.' 

156-169.  Of  this  soliloquy  BiRCH  (p.  414)  whose  volume,  written  to  prove  that 
Sh.  was  an  atheist,  is  a  rare  ti<vsue  of  perverted  ingenuity,  says  that,  though  it  is 
rather  unintelligible  when  taken  in  an  ordinaiy  sense,  it  is  compiehensible  enough 
taken  as  a  medium  for  Sh.  to  express  his  impiety.  Instead  of  those  religious  scnti- 
menls  so  commonly  recurred  to,  at  the  coming  of  night,  and  in  the  miilst  of  mis- 
fortune, Kent  shows  a  neglect  of  Providence.  j^Birch  forgets  that  Kent  couldn't 
My,  *  Now  I  lay  me*  when  he  was  in  Ae  stocks.  See  Prcv.  xxvl,  5^Ed.] 

Scene  III.]  Schmidt  follows  this  division  of  scenes,  which  dates  merely  from 
ro]>c,  inulcr  protest;  it  i>  only  on  .^ccntint  of  the  confusion  that  would  ensue  in 
references  to  scenes  and  lines  were  his  edition  different  from  all  other  modem  edi- 
tions. In  the  Ff,  Scenes  ii,  iii,  and  iv  of  thu  act  form  but  one:  Scene  ii;  and  this 
indicates  the  ancient  usage.  Only  with  the  departure  of  all  the  characters  did  the 
scenes  ch.iti;;c.  Therefore,  continues  Schmidt,  since  Kent  remains  asleep  on  the 
stage,  the  monologue  which  now  follows  w.as  preceded  merely  by  '  Enter  Edgar,' 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edgar,  contemplating  flight,  entered  in  the  twilight 
on  the  same  scene  where  Kent  was  lying  in  the  stocks— namely,  before  Gloucester's 
castle. 

4.  That]  WRtnuT :  Loosely  used  for  '  Where,'  the  preposition  •  in  '  being  omitted 
at  the  cud  of  the  sentence.  Compare  i  I/en.  I'f :  III,  ii,  25:  'No  way  to  that,  for 
weakness,  which  she  enter'd ' ;  that  is,  by  whidk  she  entered.  Schmidt  says  that  it 
stands  for  but  thiit,  or  simply  but. 

6.  am  bethought]  Sckmidt:  Only  here,  in  Sh. ;  thcmhtxt,  have  tethotigkt, 

7.  most  poorest]  Sec  II,  ii,  97. 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  u,  sc.  iii. 


That  ever  penury  in  contempt  of  man 

Brought  near  to  beast ;  my  face  Fil  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots, 

And  with  presented  nakedness  out-^ce 

The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 

Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 


10 


<{.  n'tr^^  every  Rowe,  Han.  Bos, 
lO.  el/\  tlfe  F,.  tlfe  QqK,.  put  V^\. 
hair\  Aaire  Qq,    Aairts  F,F^ 

Aairs 


12.  TfiWj]  winda  F,Fg.   wind  Q,. 


feructiiicms]  per/ecMHon  Qq. 
13.  /rmdSew/]  Johns,  pre^fidemt  (^(, 


j«]  wilh  Q<],  Cap. 

8.  in  contempt]  Mdi.erly  :  '  Wi^hin^^  to  degrade  a  man.*  So  Miltoas  *  ia  spite 
of  sorrow '  means  *  in  order  to  spile  sorrow.' 

la  elf]  Matted  or  tangled  hair  was  supposed  to  he  the  work  fairies  in  the 
ttight  See  Ji«m.  d*  Jui.  I,  w,  90. 

14.  Bedlam  beggars]  M.iny  passas^es  from  old  authors  arc  cited  by  modem 
editors  to  show  what  these  •  Bedlam  beggars'  were,  and  many  more  mij^ht  be  cited; 
and  yet,  alter  nil,  none  of  them  conloia  so  good  a  description  of  Bedlamites  as 
that  given  in  these  few  lines  of  Edgar's  speech.  That  *  poor  Tom  *  was  their  uni- 
versal name  is  shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Awdeley'S  Fralertiitye  of  Vacii- 
bouies,  I5<''5:  'An  .-Mnaliam  man  he  that  walkclh  bare  armed,  and  hare  legged, 
and  faynelh  hym  sclfc  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of  wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baketi 
on  it,  or  snch  lyke  lojr,  and  nameth  himselfe  poore  Toai.'--ed.  Early  Eng.  Teal 
Soc.  p.  3.  The  great  avthority  in  regard  to  *  Vagaboncs'  b  Hanuui'a  *Caueai  sv* 
Warening  for  Commen  Cvrsetors^  ed.  ii,  1567,  also  reprinted  by  the  E.  E.  Text  Soc. 
Dckkcr  in  his  Belnian  of  London  *  coxwcycA^  largely  from  Harman;  one  passage, 
cited  by  Si  EEVE.NS,  so  strongly  corroborates  Shakespeare's  description  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  the  while  to  reprint  it  here  (three  editions  of  this  Btlman  appeared 
in  1608,  rile  year  in  which  Lear  vtA^,  first  printed):  *  Of  .1!  i! mad  rascalls  (that 
are  of  this  wing)  the  Al)raham-man  is  the  most  phantaslick ;  The  fellow  (quoth  the. 
old  Lady  of  the  Lake  vnto  mc)  that  sat  halfe  naked  (at  tabic  to-day^  from  the 
girdle  vpward,  is  the  best  Abraham-nan  thtt  encr  came  to  my  boose,  the  notablest' 
villainet  he  sweares  he  hath  bin  in  Bedlam,  and  will  talke  frantickly  of  pmpose: 
you  sec  pinnes  stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  native  flesh,  especially  in  his  armes, 
which  paine  bee  gladly  puts  himseife  to  (l>ecing  in<iee<le  no  torment  at  all,  his  skin 
is  cither  so  dead  with  some  fuwle  disease,  or  so  hardned  with  weather)  onely  to 
make  yon  belccne  he  it  o«t  of  bis  wits :  he  calls  himselfe  by  the  name  of  P^ore 
TuHt  and  comming  neere  any  body,  cryes  out,  Poore  Tom  is  a  €old»  Of  these  Abra- 
ham-meo  some  be  exceeding  men,',  and  doe  nothing  but  sing  songs,  fxshioned  out 
of  their  owne  braines;  some  will  dance,  other  will  do  nothing  l>ut  laugh  or  wccpe; 
others  are  dogged  and  so  anllen  both  in  looke  ai.«  speech,  that  spying  but  small 
company  in  a  boose,  they  boldly  and  bluntly  enter,  compelling  the  semants  throogh 
feaieto  giue  them  what  they  dcmaund,  which  is  commonly  bacon,  or  something  that 
will  yeelde  ready  mony.  The  Vpright-maa  and  the  Rogue  are  not  icrriblcr  ene- 
mies to  poultry  ware  than  Poore  Tom  is.' 
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Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms  15 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  obje^l,  from  low  fitrms. 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep^tes  and  mills, 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers, 

Enforce  their  charity.   Poor  Turlygod!  poor  Tom  1  20 

That's  something  yet;  Edgar  I  nothing  am.  \_ExU^ 


15.  StUli\  Walker.  Strikt  QqFf  et 
cet. 

bart\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 

t6.  tuooJen"]  wodden  Q,FjF,. 

17.  farms'^  ftruice  Qq. 

18.  sheeJ>-coies'yheep-c0aiesQ<\.  Sheeps' 
Coatts  F,.  SheepeS'Coaies  F^  Skt^s- 
CMS  Fy  SkeepS'Cfoti  F,. 


19.  5t ///./////iyjFf+fJemSch.  Smn^ 
time  Qq  et  cel. 

sometimel   fonutimes  F,FjF^+, 

Jen. 

90.  thtir\  reer  Warb.  conj. 

Tttrlygod'\  Turlygood  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  CoIL 
DeI.Sta.Dyc8u,Httds.  TkrAintHan. 


15.  Stick]  DYCE,  who,  with  all  olhcr  editors,  reacU  Strike  in,  says  that  it  is 
*eqaiTaleiit  to  Strikt  into:  but  Walkbk  {Crit.  ii,  36)  pro]x>ses,  with  great  proba- 
bility, ''Sttek  in."'  The  probability  ii  to  great  that  I  have  adopted  it.— Ed. 

15.  mortified]  Deadened,  hardened.  See  the  quotation  above  from  Dekker's 

Belftmn. 

16.  pricks]  Mason  :  The  Euanymoits,  of  which  the  best  skewers  are  made,  is 
called  pritk-wood. 

18.  pelting]  Xares  :  A  very  common  e|»thet,  with  our  old  writers,  to  signify 

pahry  or  contemptible. 

19.  bans]  Wright  :  In  Med.  Latin  bannwn  was  used  to  denote,  first,  an  edict  or 
proclamation,  hence,  a  summons,  or  an  interdict.  The  original  sense  in  English 
only  remains  in  the  publication  of  the  '  banns  of  marriage,*  und  the  word  has  most 
commonly  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  curse  pronounced  against  the  violation  of 
an  interdict. 

sa  Turlygod]  WARmniTON:  We  should  read  T\trh$^.  In  the  fourteenth  ccn* 
tury  there  was  a  new  sjiecies  of  gipsies,  called  Turlupins,  a  fraternity  of  naked  beg- 
gar*, which  ran  up  and  down  Europe.  However,  the  Church  of  P.oine  Ii.-ith  dignified 
them  with  the  name  of  lierelicks,  and  actually  burned  some  of  them  at  Paris.  £In 
r^ard  to  their  religion  LrrTtft  says :  ils  soutenaient  qu'on  ne  doit  avoir  honte  de 
lien  de  ce  qui  est  naturel.]  Plainly,  says  Warburton,  nothing;  but  a  band  of  Tom- 
o'-bedlams.  DfttTCE :  There  is  a  lictter  reason  for  rejecting  Warburton's  Turliipin 
and  Hanraer's  Turluru  than  for  preferring  cither,  vis :  that  •  Turlygood '  is  the  cor- 
rmpted'mwA.  in  Mir  language.  The  Turlupins  were  firrt  known  by  the  names 
kardt,  or  BegkiiUt  and  brothers  and  sisters  vX  die  free  spirit.  The  common  pec^e 
alone  calle  1  them  Turlupins,  a  name  which  seems  obviously  to  be  connected  with 
the  wolvish  hoivlin^s  which  the;:  •  jx'ople,  in  all  probability,  would  make  in  their  re- 
ligious ravings.  Their  sul>sequent  name  of  the  fraternity  of  poor  men  might  have 
been  the  cause  why  the  wandering  rogues,  called  Bediam  teggart,  assumed  or  ob* 
tained  the  title  of  Turlupim  or  Turtyi^oods,  especially  if  their  mode  of  asking  alms 
was  accompanied  by  the  gesticulations  of  madmen.  Turlupino  and  Turluru  are  old 
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Scene  IV.    T/ie  same, 
BmUr  Lkak,  Fool,  tmd  Gentleman. 

Lear,  Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from  home,  I 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

CetiL  As  I  leam'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent,  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  1 

Lear,   Ha?  5 


ScBNB  IV.]  Steev.  Sonnt  viti.  Pope, 

Han.  Scene  IX.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
ScK.N'K  V.  Ec.  The  Scene  couiinued  in 
QqFf,  Rowe,  Cap. 

The  same]  Sch.  Changes  again 
to  the  Earl  of  Glo'ster's  Castle.  Pope. 
Before  Gloucester's  castle.  Mai.  Dyce 
adds  Kent  in  the  stocks. 

Enter...]  Enter  King,  and  «  KnigbU 
<2^    Enter  King  Q,. 

I.  h9tHe\  htntt  Qt). 


3.  tiuts«i^tr\  Mtffmgm  F,F,. 

2-4.  As... t  f/Moi't.']  Two  lines,  the  first 

ending  was,  Qq. 

3.  in  ihem']  Om.  Qq. 

4.  (fits']  his  Qq. 

Kent.]  Kent.  [Waking.]  Sta. 

5.  J/a .?]  Ha,  V'^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
Mow,  Qq,  Jen.  Stcev.  Ec.  Var. 

5, 6.  //,;  ?...pauim*t^  Steev. '93.  One 
line,  QqFf,  Sta. 


Italian  tcrnu  fur  a  ioul  ur  madman ;  and  the  Flemings  had  a  proverb,  *As  unjoriunaU 
as  Thrbt^  and  his  ekiUrm,*  Narbs:  Seemingly  a  name  for  a  sort  of  beggar  de- 
scribed in  tke  preceding  lines.  I  cannot  pcnoade  myself  that  thi^i  word,  however 
similar  in  meaning,  bas  any  real  connection  with  turlupin,  notwithstanding  the  au- 
thority of  Warbtttton  and  Douce.  It  seems  to  be  an  original  English  term,  being 
loo  remote  in  form  from  the  otber  to  be  a  conmption  from  it.  COLUKR  (ed.  i) : 
Perhaps  '  Turlygood  '  is  a  corruption  of  Thorough^ood,  We  know  nothing  of  any 
Turlupins  (at  least  by  that  name)  in  Engl.ind. 

20,  21.  Tom  1  .  .  .  am.]  Walker  \  CrU.  iii,  277):  So  Rich.  JJ :  V,  i,  92,  93, 
*diort* — ^heait.'  What  e^rteot  of  license  did  Sh.  allow  himself  in  his  rhymes? 
[This  question  has  been  answered  by  Ellis  (Earfy  Eng.  PrommeiatioHf  iii,  953) 
in  a  list  of  Shakespeare's  rhymes  and  assonances.  In  this  list  there  are  eleven  in- 
stances (of  which  four  are  in  this  play)  of  short  a  rhyming  w  ith  short  0,  viz  :  the  present 
instance,  and  foppish,  apUb,  I,  iv,  161,  163;  corn,  harm.  III,  vi,  41,  43  ;  departure, 
sbotter,  I,  v,  48, 49;  dally,  folly,  R,  ofLt  554}  man,  on,  N.  D.  II,  i,  363,  also 
III,  ii,  348;  cr.ib,  bob,  lb.  II,  i,  48;  pap,  hop,  74.  V,i,  303;  cottgb,  laugh, II, i, 
54;  heart,  short,  part,  Laz'e's  Lah.  V,  ii,  55.] 

21.  am]  Rmi'.N:  In  as!>uming  this  character,  I  may  preserve  myself;  as  Edgar 
I  am  ineviudily  gone. 

The  same.]  See  Schmidt's  note,  II,  iii,  and  Capell's  note  on  I,  v,  i. 

3.  night  before]  Cowdkn  Clarke  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  advancing  day 
which  is  given  by  this  allusion,  thereby  ailowing  <  the  progress  of  dramatic  time  to 
take  place  with  sufficient  rapidity  fmr  the  spectators  to  be  beguiled  into  easy  cre- 
dence, when,  at  the  dose  of  the  present  long  scene,  Gloucester  says,  •*The  ni^t 
comes  on,"  and  Cornwall  soon  after  observes,  *'  Tis  a  wild  night." ' 
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Makest  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime? 

Kent,  No,  my  lord  6 

Fool,  Ha,  ha !  he  wears  cruel  garters.  Horses  are  tied 
by  the  heads,  dogs  and  bears  by  th'  neck,  monkeys  by  th' 
loins,  and  men  by  th'  legs;  when  a  man's  over-lusty  at' 
legs,  then  be  wears  wooden  nether-stocks.  10 

Lear.   Whaf  s  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent,  It  is  both  he  and  she : 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.    Yes.  1 5 

Lear,   No,  I  say. 


6.  this\  Om.  Fope,  Hui.  thy  Theob. 

Watb.  Johns. 

//i>'j  ahjf  F,. 

Kent.   Not  my         Om.  Qq. 

7-10.  JIa,..jift':er  stocks.'\  Five  lines, 
ending  ^'a//^rj,....^^u/-«....««'«..../4yJ,.... 
Jhckts.  Qq. 

7.  J/a,  ha  ,']  Ilah,  ha,  F,. 

ke\  Kf  + ,  Kiu,  Dyce,  Sta.  GI0.+, 
Scb.    look,  he  Qq  et  cet. 

crud\  Cruell  F,P^  artwdl  Qq. 
crewel  Y y ^,  Kowc,  Cap. 

titd  J  tide  titie 

8.  ktMb'\  ktiUa  Qq.   luad  Bos.  Coll. 


Del.  Dycc,  Wh. 

8,9.  by  //i']  KjF^  +  ,  Jen.  Wh.  Sch. 
b^rh  Q,.  by  th'  F,F,.  by  the  Q,  et  cel. 

9.  maiii\  Q,>  Jen.  Dyce,  GI0.+. 
mans  Q^.   man  F,. 


ecu 


is  F,F,F,  Ct 


Ed.   at  QqFf  et  oeL 
10,  Wfiodtn'}  tooddeu  F,F,. 

nether-stocks']  neatherflockes  Q,. 
neaiker-flockes        nether  sotki 

11,1.:,  t7>;  ./  ^...A^r^ /]  Rowe.  Prose, 
Qq.   'I  tiree  liaes,  ending  Att^Mtifiotk 
..JUeret  Ff. 
19, 13.  //...^a^ilAr.]  One  line,  Qq. 


7.  cruel]  Tlic  similarity  in  sound  between  this  word  and  creivc'l  is,  as  Coi.LIER 
says,  a  iruiUui  ihcme  lor  jukcs  in  the  old  dramatists.  Would  it  nut  be  better  to  print 
emod  in  the  text  ?  Halliwbu.  :  Hiis  word  was  obvious  to  the  puotter,  and  is  nn« 
mercifully  used  h\  the  older  dramatists.  A  pun  similar  to  that  in  the  text  is  in  one 
of  L'l'%tran;;c's  anecdotes: — A  greafe  zclote  for  the  Cause  would  not  allow  the  Par- 
liament's army  to  be  beaten  in  a  certaine  tight,  but  confest  he  did  beleeve  they  might 
be  warsteti.  To  which  linsy-woUey  expression,  a  merry  cavaleere  reply*d,  *  Take 
beede  of  that,  for  worsted  is  a  cruell  peecc  of  stuffe.' 

8.  by  the  heads]  IJoth  in  the  Ff  and  in  Q,  the  'the'  before  '  heads'  and  heeles 
is  not  contracted,  while  it  is  contracted  in  every  other  instance  in  this  speech.  Can 
any  inference  be  drawn  from  this  that  the  k  was  not  aspirated  ? — 'Eo, 

9.  at*  legt]  An  absorption  of  the  definite  article;  see  II,  ii,  1 16. 

10.  nether-stocks]  .S  riiKVKNS  :  The  old  word  for  st<)ckint;s.  jffwr^c^  were  called 
tntrttackes,  according  to  Buret's  Alvearie  \s.  v.  Breeches;  a!->o  called  upper  itockes^ 
•s  in  the  following  quotation}.  Heywood,  among  his  Epigratns  [p.  204,  ed.  Spen> 
ser  So&^Wricbt],  has  these  lines :  *  Thy  vpper  stocks  be  they  stufte  with  sylke  or 
flocks,  Nener  become  the  lyke  a  nether  payre  of  stocks.' 

11.  13.  SO . . .  ToJ  See  I,  iv,  36. 
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Kent.  I  say»  yea.  i/ 

*  Lear,  No,  no,  they  would  not 

*  Ke«L  Yes,  they  have.* 

Lear,   By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  nol  20 
By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay  1 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't ; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worse  than  murder. 
To  do  upon  respe6l  such  violent  outrage ; 
Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage,  25 
Coming  from  us. 

Kcttt.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  recking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth  30 
From  Goneril  his  mistress  salutations; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 

17.  /  M^,  BtU  I  Mf,  yM.         95.  impne]  p»rpefe  Qq. 

Man.  Cap.  2S.  shou!'d'\    shncd  I'djic.  Jhnofd 

iS,  19.  Lear.  No..JuttitJ^  Om.  Ff +,  Q<ll'f»  Rowe.   thawed  Coll.  iii,  Sch. 

Caj).  S9.  eamt  iiere]  came  Pope  •(-.  Merr 

21.  Kent.  By. ..ay.   Lear.]  Orn.  Qq.  Jen.  (a  misprint  ?) 

21,  22.  do't..Jo't'\  do  it. ..do  it  30.  fauting]  />aintittg  F,. 

22.  could. ..toould'\  would. ..could  Qq,  3I.  salutations'l  falulatiun  ^4- , 
Jen.  Ckp. 

*S«  rui  -htst"]  mayjl  Q,.    maijl  Q^.  32.  Deliver  d'\  Deliuered  Qq. 


33.  Upon  respect]  SittOBR  wts  the  fint  to  give  the  true  expiitnation  of  this 
phrace:  *  deliberately  or  upon  comidtraticm^  Edwaeds,  Heath,  and  Johnson  all 
interpreted  it  a»  referring  it  to  the  'respect'  or  reverence  due  to  f!;e  kinjij'';  mes- 
senger. Malone  supposed  that  'respect'  was  personified.  SiNCUt  referred  to 
Ham.  Ill,  i,  68.  Wright  agrees  with  Singer,  and  cites  a  convincing  passage  from 
ATm^  IV,  ii,  214 :  *  To  know  the  meaning  Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  per> 
chance  it  frowns  More  upon  humour  than  advised  resj>ect.'  '  That  is,  rather  capri- 
ciously than  deliberately.  I^icnn  frequently  uscs  "  upou  "  in  similar  phrases.  See 
Glossary  to  the  Eaays,  cd.  Wright.' 

24.  nodest]  Schmidt  (^x.)  t  Filling  vp  the  measure,  neither  going  heyond, 
nor  falling  short  of  what  is  require  !.  ^iii  factory,  becoming.  As  much  haste  as  may 
consist  with  tcUin;;  the  full  truth.    Sec  aUo  IV',  vii,  5. 

25,  26.  Thou  . . .  Coming]  Abbott,  §  377  :  That  xi,  '  since  thou  comc&t.'  The 
participle  is  sometimes  so  separated  from  the  verb  that  it  seems  to  be  used  absolutely. 

25.  usage"!  Act  :  !!;  _;     S'  iiMiDT,  only  used  by  Sh.  in  the  sense  of  trtalment. 
32.  intermiasionj  Capkll:  Messoge  intermediate.    Though  he  saw  me  then 
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Which  presently  they  read ;  on  whose  contents  33 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse ; 

Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend  i5 

The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  mc  cold  looks. 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceived,  had  poison'd  mine — 
Being  the  vcr\'  fellow  which  of  late 

Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness —  40 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew; 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
Thp  ghnmp  whirh  hprp  it  siifTtTt; 


Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way.  45 


Fathers  that  wear  rags 

  h  "J            — /  •  -'J 

33.  whost\  thofe  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 

41,  dreu)'\  I  drew  Rovre  +,  Cap.  Ec. 

Han.  Knt. 

44.  The  shame\  This  Jhame  Qq. 

34.  meiny'\meineyY ^ ^.  w<'«Qq,  Ten. 

45-53.  Om.  Qq. 

37.  An.l\  /.  Jc... 

45.  /fVy//./'.t]  Winters  V ;p 

39.  7vhich\  that  Q<],  Cap.  Mai.  Steev. 

wild]  U'ird  F,. 

Bos.  .Sing.  Ktly,  GI0.  +  . 

46-51.  Three  lines,  Ff,  Rovre,  Knt. 

in  the  action  of  presenting  a  prior  letter.  Steevens  :  Without  pause,  without  suffer- 
ing time  to  intervene ;  so  in  M<ub.  IV,  iii,  232.  CowiiKN  Clarke  :  '  In  defiance  of 
pause  required,'  for  him  to  take  breath  or  for  me  to  rise  from  my  knee  and  receive  my 
answer.  We  think  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  only  three  other  passages 
in  which  Sh.  uses  this  word.  Ahr.  of  Ven.  Ill,  ii,  201,  As  You  Like  It,  II,  vii,  32, 
and  Afacb.  ScHMUrr :  Though  my  business  w.as  thus  interrupted  and  the  answer 
dei.iyed  which  I  was  to  receive.  [In  colloquial  phrase,  *  in  spite  of  "  first  come,  firsf 
served."  '— Ed.] 

33.  presently]  Immediately.    See  Sh.  passim. 

34.  meiny]  Pope:  People.  Mason:  The  word  menial,  which  is  derived  from 
it.  is  still  in  use.  Knight:  In  the  old  translation  of  the  Hible  we  find;  'And 
Abraham  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  mcyny  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son.' 
In  our  present  translation,  we  have  young  men  in  place  of  *  meyny.*  Wright  ; 
Cotgrave  gives;  *  Mesnie:  f.  A  meynie,  familie,  household,  household  companic,  or 
seruants.'  Moberlv  ;  Nares  quotes  the  French  proverb,  '  dc  tel  seigneur  telle 
mesnie.'  It  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  late  Latin  forms  ♦  mainada,'  *  mainata ' 
(familiae  piratarum  guje  mainatie  dicuntur),  and  this  may  be  trtie  if,  as  Diez  sup- 
poses, it  is  connected  with  the  low  I.ntin  *  mansionata.'  It  should  however  he  re- 
marked that  'meyny'  means  'within'  in  old  Cornish;  whence  'm-iyn,'  a  friend, 
plural  '  mayny.*  [For  its  use  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser  see  Corson's  note  on  line 
1057  in  his  ed.  of  The  Legende  of  Goode  Womtn^ 

41.  drew]  Abbott,  §  399  ;  Where  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  nominative  is, 
it  is  sometimes  omitted.  Put  (§401)  a  nominative  in  the  second  person  plural,  or 
first  person  (as  here,  '(I)  drew'),  is  le>s  commonly  omitted.    See  also  IT,  ii,  114. 
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Do  make  their  children  blinoL  47 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore,  50 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  th'  poor. — 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for  thy 
daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 

Lear.    O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  niy  heart! 
Hysterica  passio,  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow,  55 
Thy  element's  below! — Where  is  this  tlaughter? 
Ktnt.    With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 

53,53-  thtSy...dau^hters\  this,  it  fol-         ,54.  up  to7vard'\  uf>  to  ]er\. 

loTOS  dau^^htcrs  de.ir  Coll.  ii  (MSl,  55.  f/ystz-rica"]    Hillorica  Qq,  F,F,. 

reading  52,  53  a<<  lour  lines  of  rhyme.       Ilyflorica  V  . 

5a,  dOoitrs}  Deiors  F,F,F,.  57, 5S,  Wiik.«mtil  One  Htte,  ftear. 

52.  for  thy']  f.'f  thy  df<trt  F^.  for  '93,  BoB.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Dyce, 
thy  dear  RF  ,  Rowe,  Pope,  from  thy      Wh.  Ktly,  GIo. 

duar  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  Ec.        57.  here\  Om.  Qq. 
from  thy  Sing.  Ktly. 

 ^ 

53.  dciloun]  Stbsvxms:  The  same  quibble  on  '  dolours '  and  J^rt  occurs  in 
Tnnp,  II,  i,  18,  and  Mutt,  for  Meat,  I,  ii,  50. 

52.  for]  For  other  in<itance';  of  'for'  equivalent  to  'on  account  of/ tee  Maei» 
III,  i,  120,  or  Abikjtt,  5  150. 

53.  tell]  Wright:  Count  or  recount,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  'dolours' 
b  understood. 

54.  mother]  rERC\':  T.c.ir  here  afTecfs  to  pass  ofT  the  Fwdlin;^  of  his  heart,  rendy 
to  burst  with  grief  and  indignntion,  for  the  disc.nsc  called  the  Mother,  or  Hysterie» 
Passio,  which,  in  our  author's  lime,  wast  not  thought  peculiar  to  women  only.  Iq 
Hairaefs  DeelaraHam  tf  P^fiith  Impntura,  Richard  Muny,  Gent,  one  of  the  pr^ 
tended  demoniacs,  deposes,  p.  263.  that  the  first  nijjht  that  he  came  to  Denhani,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Peckham,  where  these  impostures  were  manaf^cd,  he  was  somewhat  cvilj 
at  ease,  and  he  grew  worse  and  worse  with  an  old  disease  thai  he  had,  and  whicl^ 
the  priests  pefsuaded  him  was  from  the  possession  of  the  Devil,  via.  *  The  disca^ 
I  spake  of  was  a  spice  of  the  /  ,  wherewith  I  hn  l  1  cue  trouMed  .  .  .  before  mj 
going  into  Fraunce:  whether  I  doc  rightly  term  it  the  M:<li:fr  or  no,  I  know  not.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  sickc  of  this  disease  in  Fraunce,  a  Scottish  doctor  of  physick  then 
Paris,  called  it,  as  I  remember,  VerHgimem  Cttfiiis.  It  riseth  ...  of  a  winde  in  thg 
bottome  of  the  lielly,  and  proceeding  with  a  great  swelling,  causeth  a  very  j^ainft^ 
collicke  in  the  stomack,  and  an  extraordinary  giddines  in  the  head.'  It  is  at  least 
very  probable,  that  Sh.  would  not  have  thought  of  making  Lear  affect  to  have  thf^ 
ByUeriek  Passion,  or  Mother,  if  this  passage  in  Harsnet's  pamphlet  had  not  suggested 
it  to  him,  when  he  was  selecting  the  other  particulars  from  if,  in  order  to  furnish  out  his 
character  of  Tom  of  Bedlam,  to  whom  this  demoniacal  gibberish  is  admiralily  adapted. 
KlTSON :  In  p.  25  of  the  above  pamphlet  il  is  said, '  Ma:  Maynic  had  a  spice  of  the 
HyUirka  pasdo,  as  seems,  from  his  youth,  he  Unuelfe  termes  it  the  MootJUr,* 
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Lear.    Follow  me  not ;  stay  here.  {Exit.  58 

Gent.    Made  you  no  more  oflence  but  what  you  speak  of? 

Kent.  None. —  60 
How  chance  tlie  king  comes  with  so  small  a  number? 

Fool.    And  tliou  hadst  been  set  i'  th'  stocks  for  that 
question,  thou'dst  well  deserved  it. 
/^  Kent.    Why,  Tool  ? 

"  \FooL  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee 
there's  no  labouring  i'  th'  winter.     All  that  follow  their 

58.  here:\  there  t  Q,.   there.  Q,.  63.  Ani\  Q,Fr,  Rowe,  Seh.  ^Q,. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Qq.  Ah  Pope  et  cet. 

59.  Made...o/?\  Two  lines.  Ff,  Rowe,  6a,  66, 83.  V  /»']  F,F,F^  + ,  Jen.  Wh. 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Sch.   tM'  F,.   in  the  Qq.   t '  the  dp. 

but"]  then  Qq.  cl  cet. 

bo,  f>\.  None.. jHumberi'^  None:  Haw  63.  thou'diC^  Ff+,  Jen.  Sing.  Wh, 

...number  t  Ff +  ,  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Klly,  Sch.   MMf  AiK/^i' Q'l  ct  cet. 

KUy,  Sch.  Noy  h<no...tnune  /  Qq  et  cet.  deter»ed'\  deserve  Vapt, 

61.  ehanee  the^  ehaneeth  the  Anon. 


61.  chance]  Tiie  conclusion  that  Abbott,  §37,  draws  from  many  instances  is 
that,  perhaps,  Sh.  used  '  chance  *  as  an  adverb,  but  unconsciously  retained  the  order 

of  words,  which  shows  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  verb. 

65.  We'll  set,  Ac]  Mai  one:  'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  s.iys  Solomon, 
'consider  her  wayi,  and  l^e  wise;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  pro* 
videth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.'  [^rovei^,  vi, 
6-8.]  If,  says  the  Fool,  you  had  been  schooled  by  the  ant,  you  would  have  known 
that  the  kin;^'>  train,  likt;  that  «a;^acioui;  animal,  prefer  the  "^uninicr  of  prosperity  to 
the  colder  season  of  adversity,  from  which  no  profit  can  be  derived.  ScHMiOTt 
Elsewhere  Sh.  uses  *to  set  tosdioot'  in  the  sense  of  i»teaek, 

66.  AU  that  foUoiir,  Ac.]  Johnson  x  There  is  In  tlds  sentence  no  clear  series 
of  thought.  If  he  that  follows  his  nose  is  led  or  guided  by  his  eyes,  he  w.ints  no 
information  from  his  nose.  I  persuade  myself,  but  know  not  whether  I  can  persuade 
others,  that  Sh.  wrote :  '  All  men  are  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men,  and  they  follow 
Aeir  noses,  and  there's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.' 
Here  is  a  succession  of  rci^oning.  You  ask  why  the  king  has  no  more  train  ?  Why, 
because  men  who  arc  led  l  y  their  eyes  see  that  he  is  ruined,  and  if  there  were  any 
blind  among  them,  who,  for  want  of  eyes,  followed  their  noses,  they  might  by  their 
noses  discover  that  It  was  no  longer  fit  to  follow  the  king.  Stkbvbns  :  *  Twenty ' 
refers  to  the  '  noses '  of  the  '  blind  men,*  and  not  to  the  men  in  general.  The  passage, 
thus  considerefl.  1>cars  clearly  the  very  sense  which  the  above  note  endeavors  to 
establish  by  alteration.  For  *  stinking,'  Mason  maintained  that  wc  should  read 
HnhtHg^,  because '  U  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  nose  should  smell  out  a 
person  that  was  "  stinking."  What  the  Fool  wants  tn  lU  -cribc  is  the  sagacity  of 
mankind  in  finding  out  the  man  whose  fortunes  arc  dctlinin;;.'  .\Iai.one,  however, 
vindicated  the  present  text  by  showing  that  the  same  simile  is  applied  to  fallen  for- 
tunes in  AfPs  tVellt  V,  ii,  5 :  Mankind,  says  the  Fool,  may  be  divided  into  those 
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noses  arc  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men ;  and  there's  not  67 
a  nose  amonf^  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.  Let 
go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it.  But  the  great  one  that  70 
goes  upward,  let  him  draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man 
gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again  ;  I  would  have 
none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  Fool  gives  it. 

That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form,  75 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  Fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly ; 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away ;  80 
The  Fool  no  knave,  perdy. 


68.  tweniy\  <i  100  Q,.  a  hundred  Q,. 

Pope,  Han.  Knt,  Sch. 

71.  upward]  Kf+,  Cap.  Knt,  \Vh, 
Sch.    If  the  kill  Q.  J  ct  oet. 

^/w]  it  Il.nn. 

72.  thee\  Om.  J^n. 
A<7Tr]  hauje  F,. 

74.  That  «>]  That,  Sir,  7^  Rowe, 
Johns.  Jen.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 
Wb.  7»a/  Sir, 
CoU.  Del.  Kdy. 

vrAifA]  that  Qq 


F,F,F^  Theob.  Cap. 


74.  and  srfis]  Ora,  Qq,  roj>e  + ,  Cap. 
74-8t.  7yiet....fierdy.ll  Italics  in  Q,, 
Roman  in  Q,Ff. 

76.  if^intl  ifgin  Q, 

h^ms  t9  fwiV»]  *f^ns  rain  Cap. 

77.  the  storm\  a  ft9rm  F,,  Rowe^ 
Pope,  Hnn. 

78.  But^  And  F  T ,  Rowc,  Pope, 
lUn. 

79.  rt-isf  Wi/«]  K'i/evian  F,Fj,Fj,  Sch. 
81.  [Enter  Lear,  and   Glo»ter.  Ff. 

(Glower.  F,,) 


wko  can  aee  and  those  who  an  blind.  All  men,  but  blind  naen,  thou^  thejr  follow 

their  nosc5,  ire  led  l<y  tlicir  eyes ;  an<l  thi^  class  of  mankind,  seeing  the  kin  tj  mined, 
h.ive  nil  deserted  him.  With  respect  to  the  other  class,  the  blind,  who  have  nothing 
but  their  noses  to  guide  them,  they  also  fly  equally  from  a  king  whose  fortunes  ore 
declining;  for,  of  the  noses  of  twenty  blind  men,  there  is  not  one  bat  can  smell  him 
who,  *  being  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  smells  somewhat  strnn„'  of  her  strong  dis- 
pleaisure.*  HALt.Iwr.I.t. :  The  word  '  twenty'  docs  not,  I  think,  refer  solely  to  the 
noses  of  the  blind  men.  The  Fool  says  Kent  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  his 
dlly  qoestion,  for  not  looking  which  way  the  wind  blows,  for  being  too  simple.  He 
sajt  that  all  men  who  follow  their  noses  arc  led  hy  their  eyes,  Mind  men  excepted. 
Kent,  according  to  his  notion,  has  not  used  his  eyes,  nnd  therefore  he  deserved  the 
Stocks.  Not  a  nose  of  any  kind  but  smelU  him  that's  stinking ;  and  he  infers  that 
Kent  had  neither  used  his  eyes  to  seC|  nor  his  nose  to  smell ;  in  short,  had  not  made 
OSe  of  bis  senses. 

74.  sir]  I  or  many  Other  tnstancci  of  the  use  of  'sir'  as  a  substantive,  see 

SCH.MIDT  {^Lex.). 

80^81.  The  . . .  perdy]  JoUMSONs  The  sense  will  be  mended  if  we  readi  *Tbe 
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^/•«/.    Where  learned  you  this.  Fool  ?     V       ,  jLj02  ^• 

/vt;/.    Not  i*  th'  stocks,  fool  1        .  Vi^   \  A^'    y  ^  \ 

Ri-tnUr  LSAK,  wkCI  Glovcbstbr.  *   ,  ; 

Lear,    Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?    They  are  sick  ?  they 
arc  weary  ? 

83.  fiol\  Om.  Qq.  84.  77i<7  are. ...they  are]  th'  aft„. 
Re-enter...]  Cap.    Enter  Lear  and  th'  are  o  j.    t/u/re..jAeyrt  Pope-f, 

Glofter.  Qq.  Jen.  Dycc  li,  Huds. 

SciNKix.  Pkipe,  Han.   Scbnbx.  sickf„Meafyf\  Johns.  Jtdk^ 

Warh.  Johns.  Jen.  «IMf7*  QqFf+,  Clip. 

84.  Deny. .. weary     Two  lines,  Ff. 

fool  tains  knave,  that  mns  away  The  knave  no  foot  — That  I  stay  with  1h« 
Idng  fs  a  pvoof  that  I  am  a  foot,  the  wise  men  are  deserting  him.  There  is  knavery 

in  this  desertion,  but  there  is  no  folly.  COLLIKR  (ed.  ii)  adopted  this  change  hy 
Johnson  (which  is  also  found  in  his  Folio  MS),  and  upholds  it  thus :  '  In  the  old 
editioM  the  very  contrary  of  what  Sh.  intended  is  expressed.  The  reasoning  in  the  , 
eariier  part  of  the  rhyme  b  that,  when  it  l>egtns  to  rdn,  wise  men  fly  to  slielter,  but 
fodsstay;  and  it  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  the  statement  th.it,  if  the  fool  runs 
away,  he  turns  knave,  and  that  the  knave,  beinjj  no  fool,  will  not  be  so  silly  as  ta 
remain  in  the  wet.'  But  Collier,  in  his  Third  edition,  returns  to  the  old  read, 
ing.  Both  HvATK  and  Capell  adopted  Johnson's  change  in  the  first  of  these 
two  lines;  and  in  the  seoondi  Heath  suggested  'The  fool's  no  knave,  perdy.* 
Whitk:  Xo  tran'!i>o«ition  is  necessary,  if,  as  I  believe,  'knave'  in  line  80  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  servant,  in  line  Si  of  rogue,  while  '  fuoi,'  in  line  80,  has  the  reproachful 
sense  it  has  in  Aie  Bible,  and  in  line  81  is  but  the  ofiicial  title.  Hudson  :  The  Foot 
seems  here  to  be  using  the  trick  of  su^j^csting  a  thin^-  liy  s.iyini^  the  Opponte. 
Cl-ARKE :  Sh.,  in  his  own  noMe  philosophy,  here  affirms  th;it  llic  cunnin;^  roj^ue  who 
deserts  his  benefactor  in  the  time  of  reverse,  from  motives  of  prudence,  &hows  him- 
self fool  as  well  as  knave,  moral  miscalculator  as  well  as  moral  coward.  MOBBRLTi 
The  touching  faith  of  the  Fool  to  his  ma.ster  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  the 
play.  The  history  of  court- fools  does  not  offer  aiiytbin<4  nuile  like  it.  It,  however, 
took  six  strong  men  to  drag  away  Patch,  Circiinal  \Vol-.ey's  I-Dol,  from  his  disgraced 
master^  who  wished  to  send  him  as  a  proj)itiai»r>'  offering  to  I  lenry  Vin.  Wright  : 
The  text  requires  no  alteration.  The  Fool  poiirti  out  who  the  real  fools  in  the  world 
arc.  Cdleri  1i;c  snid  a  knave  is  a  fo  il  witli  n  circumbendibus.  [I  think  the  meaning 
is  made  clearer  by  showing  the  ditference,  by  means  of  capital  letters,  as  WuiTK 
does,  between  the  generic  fool  and  the  specific  Fool. — Ed.] 
81.  perdy]  The  corruption  of  par  Dim.  See  Nmm.  HI,  ii,  sSa. 

83.  Not  i'  th*  stocks,  fool]  Schmidt  thinks  th.at  this  '  fuol'  is  not  a  mere  retort, 
but  is  really  meant,  according  to  the  song,  as  a  title  of  respect,  which  Kent  has 
earned  by  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 

84.  DcQjr]  Schmidt ( Lex.) :  To  refuse.  Compare  Rtm,  6*  yut.  I,  v,  16 :  'which 
of  yoa  all  Wilt  now  deny  lo  dance?* 

13  K 
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They  have  traveird  all  the  night?   Mere  fetches,  85 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  ofC 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Ghu.  My  dear  lord, 

You  know  the  fieiy  quality  of  the  duke; 
IIow  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 

In  his  own  course.  90 

Lear.    Vengeance!  plague!  death!  confusion! 
'  Fiery  ?  '  what  '  quality  ?  '    Why,  Gloucester,  Gloucester, 
I'ld  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Glou.    Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lear.    '  I n form'd '  thcni  ?  Dost  thou  understand  me,  man ?  95 

(7/otf.    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

L^ar.    The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall.    The  dear 

father 

Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service. 


85.  Move  iraveff*^  kaiu  irauaiPd 
F,F^  Aave  tntoePd  F,.  trawled  Q,. 
trauttd  Q,. 

att  tke\  hard  to  Qq,  Steer.  Ec. 

Var.  Co!I.  Sing. 

S5,  86.  fetches.  The']  Fr+  ,  Jen.  Coll. 
Wh.  Sch.  Jujlice,  I  the  i  f  uhes; 
try.  The  Cap.  conj.  (Notes,  i,  Var. 
Read.  p.  29.)  fetches  al! — /"//i"  Stccv. 
conj.  /etches  these ;  7)4/ Klly.  fetches; 
The  Cap.  et  eet. 

87.  Fel(h'\  Fet  FjF^.  i^ruy  Ft>pe-I-. 

87-93-       dear...wife.'\  Ftaae,  Qq. 

91.  plasutl  dttttAf]  PU^t  DeaA, 


Ff.   dentht  ptagMtt  Qq. 

02.  *  Fiery  ?'  -a'hiW  ./u.jlity?']  whtit 
fiery  quality ;  Qr|.  Jen.  Ec.  Fury  t 
what  fiery  quality  ?  lV>pe  +  . 

Gloucester,    Gloucester'^  Gl^tr, 
Glofier  Qq  I-T.    Gloster  Pope + . 

94,95.  Om.  Qq. 

97,  ihedMr  father]  Separate  line,  Ff. 

98.  conimniiih  her  ser~^<{c(^^  0.|.  com 
martt/s,  tends,  fervice  Y\,  Knl.  mw. 
mands  tends  service  Rowe  i.  etmmands, 
tenuis  service  Rove  it  evmnMHds,  */endt 
service  Sch. 


85.  fetches]  Wright  :  Devices,  cunning  contrivances,  pretexts.  See II, 
i,  38.  Compare  2  Samuel,  xiv,  20,  where  the  verb  '  fetch  about '  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  bringing  about  by  artifice :  *  To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech  hath  thy  servant 
Joab  done  thb  thing.* 

86.  images]  ■W.M.KrR  f  J'-rs.  255),  on  the  score  of  metre,  suggests  th.nt  this  is 
the  singular,  and  would  print  it  image\  For  similar  in'^tanccs,  see  '  horses, '  Maeht 
II,  iv,  14;  'sense  is,'  lb.  V,  i,  22;  'message,'  Ham.  I,  ii,  22;  Abbott,  §471. 

88.  quality]  Wright:  Nature,  character.  See  below,  lino  133.  Mobbkly: 
For  a  man  so  passionate  a.s  Lear  to  be  asked  to  humour  the  vehement  temper  itf  one 
whom  he  still  considers  his  inferior,  is  the  most  slinging  request  that  can  posribljr 
be  matle. 

98.  ScRMrDT  thus  justifies  his  reading,  which  is  Tirtually  that  of  the  Ff :  The 

nu^ority  of  the  Qq  read  'commands  her  service,'  and  this  convenient  reading  has 
been  adopted,  without  more  ado,  by  the  modem  editors.   But  they  failed  to  note 
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Are  they  '  inform*d '  of  this  ?   My  breath  and  blood  1 

'  Fiery  ? '  *  the  fiery  duke  ?  *  Tell  the  hot  duke  that—  100 

No,  but  not  yet ;  may  be  he  is  not  well ;  • 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  ourselves 

When  nature  being  oppressed  commands  the  mind 

To  suffer  with  the  body.   I'll  forbear;  105 

And  am  faH'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 

To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 


99.  Om.  Qq. 

100.  ' /■i>n'/"...M.j/— ]  Fierie  dukt, 
ttll  the  hoi  duke  that  Lear,  Qq. 

that—]  Mfi/— [Glocester  offien 
to  ga  Johns. 

102-105.  Inffniity-'-foy^'etir Three 
lines,  the  fit'.tt  two  ending  h(alih...op' 

103.  IVha  eto]  •where  to  Qrj. 

we  are\   we're  Poi^e  +,  Jen. 


Dyce  ii.  Hods. 

106.  /j/f  n]  /alien  Qq,  F,K^.  Cap. 
( changed  to  faltn  in  Errata),  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  CoU.  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly, 
Sell. 

h4adur\  hedier  Q,.  heady  Pope, 

Han. 

lOJoIIO.  To...hfr'\  Three  lines,  the 
first  two  ending  man,.. . here  f  Qq. 


that  one  Quarto,  and  probably  the  oldest  [see  (Bodl.  l)  in  A'-ppemlix,  p.  374], 
reads  come  and  tends  service,  of  course,  nonsense,  but  yet  containing  iiem  iy  the  same 
letters  as  the  Folio ;  also  that  Lear  demands  service  not  only  from  Regan,  bat  also 
from  Cornwall,  and  that  the  drcumstanoes,  at  least,  would  require :  e»mmatuls  them 
service,  which  \\  i:l  \  come  nearer  to  the  ductus  literarum  of  the  true  reading.  As 
concerns  this  l.iltcr,  it  must  be  granted  that  tend,  which  is  elsewhere  so  often 
identical  with  attend,  is  used  i>y  Sh.  nowhere  in  the  sense  of  await,  in  which  sense 
he  frequently  uses  eMend  (see  II,  i,  125).  But  this  is  of  no  material  weight.  Just 
as  the  prefix  a  is  found  hefore  numberless  verbs  without  changing  their  essential 
meaning  {abate,  abide,  accursed,  ndvantat^e,  adventure,  affrii^ht,  affront,  apper- 
tain, &c.),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  older  language  the  prefix  a  (whatever  may 
be  its  origin)  is  often  omitted  at  will.  In  II,  i,  30,  we  have  had  *  quit  thyself  as  a 
hapax  legomcnoo  for  acquit  thyself.  So  also  in  IV,  i,  49, '  parel '  for  apparel.  Other 
hapax  legomcna  are  '  Ic^c '  for  allege,  'noyance*  for  annoyance,  'paritnr'  for 
apparitor,  'rest'  (only  in  Com.  0/  Err.)  for  arrest,  'say'  for  assay,  'stonish'  for 
ostmitk,  *  void'  (Gw.  IV,  S8)  for  mwu/.  The  occurrence  of  the  shortened  form 
h  not  therefore  conclusive  against  the  use  of  tend  in  a  sense  with  which  a/Und  does 
not  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  anything  in  common,  especially  since  the  meanin^js 
of  the  two  words  in  other  passages  coincide  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  also  since 
ttndanee  is  equivalent  in  Sh.  to  attendance, 

lot.  well}  CoLBKiDCBi  The  strong  interest  now  fdt  by  Lear,  to  try  to  find  ex« 
Cuses  for  his  daughter,  i>  most  pathetic. 

102.  still]  Constantly.  See  Rom.  Jul.  V,  iii,  106;  Macb.  V,  viii,  I4;  Ham, 
I,  i,  122;  IV,  vii,  117  ;  AuBorr,  §  69;  and  passim. 

106.  more  lieadier]  See  II,  ii,  97.  Schmidt  1  Beadp  is  not  kHtdanng,  bat 
ketuttoHg,  impettiom.  *  Will*  occurs  frequently  in  Sh.,  as  the  blind  impulse  in  «^ppo- 
ritioo  to  vni  or  reason. 
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For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state !  wherefore  io8 

Should  he  sit  here  ?  This  a6^  persuades  me 

That  thi$  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her  I  lo 

Is  practice  only.   Give  me  my  servant  forth. 

Go  tell  the  duke  and 's  wife  I  'Id  speak  with  them. 

Now,  presently ;  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 

Or  at  their  chamber-door  I  '11  beat  the  drum 

Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death.  II5 
Glim.    I  would  ha\  c  all  well  betwixt  you.  \ExiL 
Lear.    O  me.  my  licart,  my  rising  heart !    But  down  ! 
Pod,   Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels 

108.  [Looking  on  Kent.  Johns.  112.  C",- A  //]  TeU 

OH  my\  Chanj;ed  to  0'  my  by  aiU  'jj  and  kis  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 

Capb  in  Errata.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Kily. 

where/0re]btaw/iere/0rfVii^-^.  riJ]¥^.         F,F,Fj.  //*•  Qq. 

108,109.  One  line,  115.  sUep  lo  dealh^  In  Ita)ic«,  Johns. 

Jen.  Cap.  Steev.  E^.  Var.  Cuii.  (with  quo- 

109.  very  aA  yUiif,  tation>nailn),Ddi.  dtatk  it  steefllliaon, 
/,->  si/<i./.-s]  /rrsufh/ffAHuu  oA         1 16.  /  wonW]  Pd  Cap.  Steev.  Bos. 

most  penuades  Stccv.  conj.  Ktly. 

III.  pra/lice  only.    Civi\  fradi/e  [Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

only.    GiufTj.   pradife,onely giueCl(\.  117.  0....do-vn      O  my  heart,  viy 

prtidi/e  onely,  Givf  F^.  pratfiice  oneiy^  heart.  O^.  O  my  heart !  my  heart  Q,. 
Gk  eVy    />(f///V,*  .'//.V,  c^/rr  F^.  liS.  ctHkney'\  Co/L-nev  Q^. 


108.  wherefore]  Walk&r  (  yers.  ill)  cites  this  p.issage  among  many  others  of  the 
stronger  accent  falling  on  the  last  qrllable.  Abbui  t,  §  490,  wonU  make  *  Death  on 
my  state!'  a  separate  line,  and  begin  the  next  line  with  *  Wherefore,*  thns  retaining 
its  usoal  accent. 

109.  persuades]  Schmidt  :  Perhaps  persuadeth,  unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  s  of  the  third  person  prolongs  the  word  by  a  syllable. 

1 10.  maotkm]  Malonk:  From  tb^  own  boose  to  Glooeester's  castle.  Schmiiit 
in  his  Lex.  adopted  this  interpretation  by  M.ilone,  but  in  his  edition  he  revokes  it,  and 

s.nys  that  the  word  here  means  hoMint;  one's  self  at  a  distance,  non-appearance ;  and  that 
U  bears  the  same  meaning  in  the  only  other  passage  where  Sh.  uses  it :  Tim,  IV,  iii,  346. 

111.  practice]  See  I,  ii.  172. 

115.  Till... death]  .Stkevf.ss  :  Th.at  is,  till  it  cries  ont,  'Let  them  awake  no 
more;*  •  Let  their  present  sleep  I>c  th-  ir  1\st.'  Kmgmt:  Ticck  sii^jjcsted  the  true 
explanation :  till  the  noise  of  the  drum  h.-is  been  the  death  of  sleep,— has  destroyed 
sleep, — ^has  forced  them  to  awskcn.  Staiimton  adopts  Tieck*s  cxplanaticm,  hot  ad« 
mits  that  Steevens's  is  *  very  possibly  the  poet's  idea.'  As  Wright  says,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  an  interpretation  as  that  of  Steevcns  could  l>c  appropriate. 

118.  cockney]  Tyrwiiitt  in  a  note  on  Chaucer's  A'er'e's  Tale,  4205:  'And 
whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day,  I  shal  be  halden  a  daiTe  or  a  cokenay ') :  That 
this  is  a  term  of  contempt,  borrowed  from  the  kitchen,  is  very  probable  t  A  Cook, 
in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  Co  juinator  and  Coquinarius,  from  either  of  which 
Cokenay  might  be  easily  derived.   In  Piers  the  Plowman, '  And  yot  ich  sey,  by  my 
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when  she  put  'em  i'  th'  paste  alive;  she  knapped  'em  o'  th'  119 

119.  slu\  kee  P,.   ke  \' ^ Kowe,  119.  the\  /ie  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

Pope,  Han.  lnii//<(J\in'\inaf-t^ef>:VL  rapt 

put 'em  i'  M'j  l\K,Fy  Sch.  /«/  vm  Qq.    ra/t  \m  Pope  +,  Jen.  Stcev. 

tkim  f  /A'  F^,  Rowe  -i-,  Jen.  Wh.  put  Ee.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly.  wrapt 

vmit'h  Q,.  put  them  vp  i*  tk  Q,.  put  *tm  Han. 

tkem  i'  thf  S:eev.   put  em  i'  the  Dyce.  o"  M']  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Wh.  Sch. 

/./j/c-J  pAit  Q,.   paity  I'opc  +.  ath  Qq.    0"  the  Slecv.  et  cet. 

taulc  ich  haue  no  salt  bacon  ;  Nouht  a  cokeney,1)y  cryst,  colhoppcs  to  make '  [P.i'-s. 
IX,  309,  C.  Text,  cd.  Skt-at],  It  seems  to  signify  a  Cook.  And  so,  perhaps,  in 
The  Turnament  oj  Tottenham  [Percy's  Reliquei,  ii,  p.  24,  ed.  1765].  'At  that 
feast  were  they  senred  in  rich  aray ;  Eveiy  five  and  five  bad  a  coJceney.*  That  b.  I 
sup]50sc,  a  cook  or  scullion,  to  attend  them.  \\  those  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hugh 
Ui|;ot,  which  Canvlcn  has  ]niblishc(l :  'Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bunjjt-y  upon  the 
river  of  Wuvcucy,  1  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockeney.'  The  author,  ia 
calling  London  Cockeney,  might  ponibly  allode  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idle* 
neaa  and  luxury  which  was  anciently  known  by  the  n.ime  of  Coiaigttt.  Nares  also 
believes  that  it  is  derived  from  cookery,  and  that  here  in  /.ear  it  means  a  cook,  be- 
caui>e  she  is  '  making  a  pie.'  In  the  passages  cited  by  Tyrwhitt,  \ViiAU.£Y  and 
Malons  think  that  it  refers  to  some  dish,  while  DotJCB  maintains  that  it  signifies  a 
little  cock.  HaLUWELL,  in  hb  Archaic  Diet.,  says  that  he  can  find  no  certain  au- 
thority for  any  such  interpretation  as  Tyrwliitt  gives  it,  but  in  his  FdIIo  edition  ol 
Sh.  he  says  that  the  word  '  cockney  is  used  in  various  senses,  amongst  others  in  that 
of  a  cook,  which  may  be  its  meaning  here,  although  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  reference  is  to  some  absurd  tale  of  a  Lond<m  cockney  well  known  in  Shake* 
speare's  time.'  In  which  liclief  DVCB  agrees  with  him.  Way  (note  on  Coknay  in 
Prompt.  Parv.)  :  The  term  coknay  appears  in  the  Promptorium  to  imply  simply  a 
child  spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence;  thus  likewise  in  the  Medulla:  ^  Alammo- 
tnpimst  fmdim  nig&.  MammOrtpkm  mamtnam  lomg»  ftti  Umpvrt  urvat  Kokenay 
dicatur,  iioster  sic  sei  mo  nofntur.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the-  word  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  imaginary  region  '  ihote  Cokaygne,'  described  in  the  curious  poem 
given  by  Hickes,  Gramm.  A  Sax.,  p.  231,  and  api)arently  translated  from  the  French. 
Compare  * le Fatluuu  dt  Ctquaigne*  Pabl.  Barbazan  et  Mton.  iv,  175.  Palsgrave 
gives  the  verb  'To  bring  uplyke  a  cocknaye,  mignotter and  Elyot  rendt  i  ^  '  ,u''i:  i,it 
fiicere,  to  play  the  cockney.'  '  Doiiclinir,  to  bring  vp  wantonly  as  a  cockney.' — IIul- 
lyband's  Treasurie.  .See  also  Baret's  Ahearie.  Cliauccr  uses  the  word  as  a  term 
of  contempt,  and  it  occasionally  signifies  a  little  000k,  eofttitusior.  See  Brand's  P»p, 
Al$t,,noies  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  COTGRAVE  givcS  Cofuine:  A.  beggar-woman;  also 
a  cockney,  simpcrdccockit,  nice  thing.  Wf.dcwooI):  The  original  meaning  of 
*  cockney  '  is  a  child  too  tenderly  or  delicately  nurtured,  one  kept  in  the  house  and 
not  hardened  by  out-of-doors  life ;  hence  applied  to  cititens,  as  opposed  to  the  hard* 
ier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  in  modern  times  confined  to  the  citiseiM  of 
London.  [Does  not  this  definition  lack  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  in  which  Sh. 
here  uses  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  cook  ?  Minsheu's  derivation  from  the 
iMgpl  of  a  eacJkt  is  too  familiar  to  be  more  than  referred  to.— Eo.]  Badham  (Cam, 
Mstayit  1856,  p.  384) :  *  Cockney  *  is  perfectly  out  of  place  here  in  Z«ir,  and  must 
have  supplanted  either  covl-  r'..!t./  ot  a  similar  word. 

119.  knappedj  Steevens  maintained  that  ro/^V  of  the      was  the  true  reading, 
13* 
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[act  II,  sc.  iv. 


coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried  '  Down,  wantons,  downl'  I20 
'Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  but- 
tered his  hay. 

Re-enter  GxJDKfvxsrrn,  with  Coknwall,  RegaK,  aimT  SemnU. 

Lear.    Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com,  Hail  to  vour  crrace ! 

\Kcnt  is  Sit  at  liberty. 
Reg.    I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

l^ar.    Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what  reason  125 
I  have  to  think  so ;  if  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulchring  an  adultress. — Oh,  are  you  free? 
Some  other  time  for  that — ^Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught   O  Regan,  she  hath  tied  1 30 

Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here  1 


1 20.  cried  •  Down']  cr)'eJ  dnvn  Qj. 

121.  her]  his  I'  jF^.  Rowc,  Pope,  Han, 
taa.  kay\  Ney 

Re-enter....]  Cnji.  Enter  Duke 
and  Regan.  Qq.  Enter  Coruewall,  Re- 
gan, Glofter,  Senunts.  Ff. 

133.  .ScKNE  X.  Pope,  Han.  Scene 
XI.  W.irh.  Johns.  Jen. 

[Kent  is  set....]  Rowe.  Kent 
berefetatliber^.  Ff.  (UbeiyFJ.  Om. 

Qq. 

125.  you]  your  F,,. 


126.  should  si  not  be]  T<r//«tf/ Pope +. 

127.  mother's]  Mother  F,. 

128.  [To  Kent.  Rowe. 
O]  yea  Qq. 

130.  sister's}  Jijlers  F,F,.  Jifter  is 
Qq. 

131.  hfre  /]  St.n.  lu-fre.  Q,,  Coll.  Del. 
^Yh.  Ktly.  heare^  Q,.  heere,  or  here^ 
Ff,  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 
Dyce.    here;  or  here:  Rowe  et  cet. 

[Points  to  his  heart.  Pope. 


because  the  only  sense  of  the  verb  to  '  knap '  is  to  snap,  or  break  asunder.  Wright 
(who  defines  'knapped'  by  cracitJ,  atid  cites  Mcr.  of  ]'en.  HI,  i,  lo;  and  the 
Prayer-Book  version  of  Psalm  xlvi,  9:  '  He  knappclh  lite  spear  in  sunder')  replies 
to  Stcevens  by  saying:  *We  use  tradk  In  both  tenses  [i.e.  and  snap],  and 
**  knap"  and  ertuk  are  both  imitative  words,  representing  the  sound  which  is  made 
either  by  a  blow  it  l>y  l>reakin^  anytliinjj  in  halves.' 

12S.  Sepulchring]  Steevens:  This  word  is  accented  in  the  same  manner  [on 
the  penult]  by  Milton,  Ode  on  Shakespeare,  15 :  'And  so  sepulcher'd  in  such  pomp 
dost  lie; '  and  by  Fairfiui  [as  a  substantive] :  *  As  if  his  work  should  his  sepulcher 
be.'— c  I,  St.  25.  Schmidt  {Lex.')  gives  the  two  followinji  additional  instances  of 
this  verb  with  this  same  accent :  Lucr.  S05 ;  Two  Gent.  IV,  ii,  iiS;  and  Riek.  Ji: 
I,  iii,  196,  of  the  substantive  also  thus  accented. 

130.  tied]  Heath  quotes  with  approval  the  diange  of  *  tied  *  to  Hr'd  suggested  by 
SVMKON,  in  a  note  on  Beau,  and  Fl.  Love's  I'l!^!  inui^f  [III,  ii]  :  an  eagle  Orhawk 
is  s;iid  to  lire  on  prey  when  it  pulled  ;U  .nnd  tore  it  to  pieces.  '  It  seems  most 
probable  that  '*  shaxp-tuoth'd  unkindness  "  ia  llic  vulture  which  Goncril  has  tired  on 
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I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee;  thou  'It  not  believe  132 
With  how  depraved  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Ri^.    I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.    I  have  hope 
You  less  know  how  to  value  hcr  desert  135 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

132.  Mtftf'/r]  Mom/ Q,.    /Aor/VQ,.  134.         Om.  Qcj. 

133.  H^t'/A  hffw  a\pruveJ'\  Of  h<r.o  de-  136.  ieatU\  fiaclu  Qq.  tcan  Han. 
priueJ  Qq.     Of  how  deprav'J  Johns.  Jen. 

Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  £c.  Var.  Sing.  Dyce  ii,  1 36- 1 4 1.  Lear.    Say, Mame. 1  Om. 

Ktly,  Huds.  Qq. 

quality—^  Rowe.  piaUtie,  Qq.  136.  Say,  how  is]  How  is  Pope,  Hath 

quality.  H.  Cap.    Ha  !  koto's  Cap.  conj. 

the  heart  of  Lear.'  Rodickick  [Canons  of  Crit.  p.  270,  e>l.  vii)  also  adopted  tired, 
and  would  read:  'She  hath  tired  (sharp  tooth'd  iiiikiinliicss  1)  like  a  vulture — here.' 

135,  136.  You  .  .  .  dutyj  This  passage,  as  Wright  truly  remarks,  *  is  one  of 
many  p.-)ssnges  In  Sh.  of  which  the  sense  is  clear,  but  which  it  is  alnunt  impoisible 
to  par..;ihr.\^c.'  JoHNboN,  on  the  ground  that  'scant'  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
sense  iulcndcd,  advocated  Ilannicr's  chanjjc  to  scan  in  the  sense  of  measure  or  pro- 
portion. SxtEVENS  says, '  Surely  no  alteration  is  necessary,'  and  then  gives  what  be 
says  is '  the  inttndtd  meaning  of  the  passage*:  * *' You  less  know  how  to  valve  her 
desert,  than  she  (knows)  to  scant  her  duty,"  1.  e.  than  she  can  be  capable  of  being 
wantini;  ii)  hcr  iluty.'  Catkii.:  Hid  [line  133]  l>een  cnncciv'd  in  these  words, 'You 
more  know  how  to  lessen  her  desert,'  then  had  those  cxprcsiiions  been  proper  that  suc- 
ceed in  the  next  line ;  as  it  is, '  scant '  cannot  have  been  the  word  in  that  place ;  and 
scan  .  .  .  bids  fair  to  be  the  Poet's  intended  term  in  it's  room,  spoil'd  by  printen. 
Malone  :  The  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  will  clearly  appear  from  inverting  the 
sentence  without  changing  a  word :  '  I  have  hope,  says  Regan,  lh.1t  she  knows  more 
(or  better)  how  lo  scant  her  duty  than  you  know  how  tJ  value  hcr  desert i.  e,  I  have 
hope  that  she  is  more  perftet  in  the  noH'perffrnutnee  of  her  duty  than  you  are  perfect, 
or  accurate,  in  the  estimation  of  hcr  merit.  If  Lear  is  less  knowin;;  in  the  valuation 
of  Goneril's  desert  ih.in  she  is  in  scanting  hcr  <luty,  then  she  knows  hdter  how  to  scant 
or  be  dcticicnt  in  her  duty,  than  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  her  docrt.  If  Sh.  bad 
written  '  I  have  hope  thai  jrou  rather  know  how  to  make  her  deurt  less  than  it  is,  (to 
underrate  it  in  your  estimation)  than  that  she  knows  how  to  scant  her  duty,*  all  would 
have  been  clear,  but  by  placing  •  less '  before  '  know  '  this  meaning  is  destroyed.  In 
PVinL  Tale,  III,  ii,  55,  we  meet  with  a  similar  inaccuracy :  '  — I  ne'er  beard  yet  That 
any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted  Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did  Than  lo 
perform  it  first,'  where,  as  Johnson  justly  observed, '  wanUdthxtvXd  be  /ia^orAwahonld 
be  more^  \'jmx\  in  ^facb.  Ill,  vi,  8.  Schmidt  [Lex.  p.  1420,  9)  f;ivrs  many  similar 
instances  of  what  he  cills  the  '  duplication  of  negative  words/  as  here  '  less  know' 
and '  scant '  \e.g,  Mer.  of  Ven.  IV,  i,  162 :  *  Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment 
to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation/  equivalent  to  either:  no  motive  to  let  him 
lack,  or,  no  impediment  to  let  him  have.  Again,  Tro.  and  Cres.  I,  i,  28  ;  Cor.  I,  iv, 
14,  &c.  '  Ail  such  irregularities,'  adds  SCHMIUT,  *  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
idea  of  negation  was  so  strong  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  he  expressed  it  in  more  than 
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[act  it,  sc.  hr. 


Rc^.    I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  tlic  least  137 
Would  fail  her  obliL^ation.    If,  sir,  pcrchaiicc 
She  liave  rcslrainVl  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
Tis  on  such  ground  and  to  such  wholesome  end  140 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear,   My  curses  on  her  I 

Reg,  Oh,  sir,  you  are  old; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  You  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state  14s 
Better  than  you  yourself.   Therefore  I  pray  you 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 


138.  j/r,]  Om.  rope  +  . 

143-147.  Nature  return  ;'\  Four 

lines,  the  first  three  etnlin;^  eimfilUt,., 
dij'c>etion,..,your /elfe,  K^. 

143.  in  you^  on  you  Qq, 

144.  //rr]  his  F,. 
146.  yoii\  Cim.  Qq. 

148.  her,  su\\  AerSirf  Q,.   ker  J!r, 


<2^   ker.  Ff,  Rowe,  Kiit,  Ktly,  bca. 

148.  Ask  ker]  Ask  of  ker  Ktly. 

149.  buf'\  Oni.  Qq. 

becomes  the  house  /j  becometk  us: 
Han.  keevmetk — thus.  Johns,  conj. 

the  h  ouse :]  the  keufe,  Q,.  the 
keu/e/Q^VU  tke  C/sefTheob,  me  sum: 
Jen. 


one  place,  unmindful  of  his  cnnon  that  'your  four  nef;ativcs  make  your  two  affirma- 
tives.' Had  he  taken  the  pains  to  revise  and  prepare  his  plays  for  the  pre^s,  he 
would  perhaps  have  corrected  all  these  passages.  But  be  did  iu»t  write  them  to  be 
read  and  dwelt  on  by  the  eye,  tntt  to  be  heard  by  a  sympathede  audience.  [Is  the 
levity  ill-timed  that  suggests  that  perhaps  Regan's  speech  puzzles  poor  old  Lear  him- 
self, quite  as  much  as  his  commentators,  and  he  has  to  ask  her  to  explain:  *Say* 
bow  is  that  ?' — Lu.J 

136.  Say . . .  tiiat  ?]  CouiinxsB:  Nothing  is  so  heart-cutting  as  a  cold,  unex- 
pected defence  or  palliation  of  a  cruelty  passionately  complained  of,  or  so  expressive 
of  thorough  hard-hcartcdness.  And  feel  the  excessive  horror  of  Kcj^au's  '  Oh,  Sir, 
you  are  old!' — and  then  her  drawing  from  that  universal  object  of  reverence  and  in* 
dulgence  the  very  reamn  for  her  frightful  conclosion— >*  Say  you  have  wrong'd  her.' 
All  Lear*s  faults  increase  our  pity  for  him.  \Vc  refuse  to  know  them  otherwise  than 
as  means  of  his  sufTeriuLjs  and  aggravation^  of  his  daughters'  ingratitude. 

144.  confine]  Add  this  instance  to  those  noted  in  J/nm.  I,  \,  155. 

145.  diacretion]  The  alistract  for  the  concrete,  like  *yon  houseless  poverty,'  III, 
IV,  26,  or  *spc(  ul.iii ons,'  III,  i,  24.   See  I,  iv,  146. 

149.  house]  TjiKniui  n  suggested  and  adopted  me,  i.  e.  the  e-tnl>li4icd  rule  and 
custom  of  nature.  \VAKr>lRruN  interpreted  it  as  meaning  the  order  of  families,  the 
dn^  of  relation;  and  Si*ESVZia  cites  from  ChxpiaxBL*»  JSliud H^^^ar  of  AUxeatdrUt 
1598 :  *  Come  up  to  supper ;  it  will  become  the  house  wonderfuU  welL*  But  CAmx 
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*  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ;  150 
Age  is  unnecessaiy.  On  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment  bed  and  food.' 

Reg,   Good  sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan. 

She  hath  abated  mc  of  half  my  train  ;  155 
Look'd  black  upon  mc  ;  strook  mc  with  her  tongue. 
Most  scrpent-likc,  upon  the  very  heart. 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 

150.  [The    King    kneeling.    Han.  156.  strock^^  Cap.  Knt,  Sch.  JlroUlt 

Kncclinjj.  Johns.,  after  line  15I.  Q^Ff*  Jirokt         j/r«c>^  Rowe  et  cet. 

154.  [I^i^ino-         (^^S).  15S-160.  Aff,.Jam^ss.}  Two  lines, 

A'ezrr]  No  Qq.  the  fint  ending  A^/  Qq. 
156.  ^/at-i]  Afltfi#Q,.    blank  1\u:oh. 

takes  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense:  *  fathers  arc  not  tlie  heads  only  of  a  house  or  a 
family,  but  it's  representatives ;  they  are  the  house,  what  affects  them  aflects  the  rest 
of  Itfs  body ;  Regan,  therefore,  b  calPd  upon  to  obserre  an  action  in  which  she  is 
concem'd,  and  then  say  her  opinion  of  it ;  and  she  docs  accordingly  shew  herself 
hurt  by  it,  and  declares  it  "  unsightly,"  unbecoming;  her  .\nd  her  fitliir,  /.  e.  tkt 
house*  Whereupon  Dyce  ((7/0jJ.j  remarks:  I  suspect  that  Lear  is  now  thinking 
modi  mcn«  of  hunsdf  as  hod  of  tht  house  tfun  of  R^an  as  a  memlier  of  it,  and 
that,  though  she  chides  him  for  such  *  uurightly  tridn,*  she  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
•hurt'  by  them.  Coi.I.iF.R:  Tlie  (MS)  tells  us  to  read  month,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of 
Lear.  \Vc  feel  reluctant  to  adopt  the  emendation,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  War- 
burton,  the  sense  is  pretty  clear ;  but  still  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  copyist,  or 
the  compositor,  mistieard  the  word,  and  that  Lear  intends  to  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  terms  of  abject  submission  to  a  child  misbcsecm  a  father's 
mouth.  Schmidt:  Compare  Coriolonus's  horror  wbeo  bis  mother  kneels  to  him. 
V,  iii,  56. 

150.  Knight  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  stagft^irection  which  is  usually  inserted 
here.  *  Lear  is  not  addressing  thc>e  words  to  Regan,  but  is  repeating  what  he  would 
say  to  Goneril  if  he  should  ask  her  forgiveness.  CoLl.IKR  :  Both  '  Kneeling'  heie 
and  '  Rising'  below  are  inserted  in  the  ^MS),  so  that  there  can  l>e  no  dispute  as  to 
what  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  stage  in  this  respect  These  are  what  Regan 
means  by  'unsightly  tricks.'  Davie:>  {Dram.  Misc.  ii,  I90) :  Ganick  threw  him. 
self  on  both  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  in  a  supplicating  tone  repeated  this 
touching,  though  ironical,  petition. 

151.  unnecesMry]  Johnson  1  Old  age  has  few  wants.  SmvENs:  It  scents 
untutextary  to  children  that  the  lives  of  their  parents  should  be  prolonged.  The 
phrase  m.ay  mean,  old  people  are  useless.  So  in  M.issinger's  Old  Law  [II,  i] : 
'Your  laws  extend  not  to  desert  But  to  unnecessary  years.'  Tyrwiiitt:  In  want 
of  necessaries,  unable  to  procure  than.  W&ight  :  Lear  is  merely  apologizing  ironi> 
cally  for  his  useless  exhtenoe.  [For  the  scanrion  of  this  line,  see  WAUCtt  (  Vm, 
375)  and  Amicnn-,  §  458,  where  it  is  held  that  the  last  two  qrltnbles  of  this  word  are 
extra  syUnbles,  and  that  the  line  has  but  five  accenu.] 
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[act  n.  sc.  iv. 


On  her  ingrateful  top !   Strike  her  young  bones,  159 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Com,  Fic,  sir,  fie !  160 

Lear.    You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 

Into  her  scornful  eyes !    Infc6l  her  beauty, 

You  fcn-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 

To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  1 


159.  top\  htad  I'opc,  ILm. 

160.  You  takitt)^^  Infilling  Pope. 
/)>,  sir,fie\  Fie, fie  fir  Q^.  I-'ie 

^'/"'  Q,-    A""-  /» ''.  fyt  Sleev.  '93,  Bos. 

161.  Lear.j  Um  Q,. 

163, 164.  MM,  TV\  Smnu  Tt  F,F,F^, 


Cam. 

164.  To  fair]  Doy  fall  Johns,  conj. 

and  blast  her  ///>/<'.]  Qq.  and 
blifier.  Yi,  Rowc,  Km.  and  blast  her. 
Walker. 


159.  young  bones]  JoURDAIN  [Trans.  Philological  Soc.  1860-1,  p.  141):  That 
is,  infants  just  born,  which  fairies  then  had  power  over,  but  not  afterwards.  By 
•  young  bonc»*  the  feUowiag  quoUtions  will,  I  think,  prove  the  meaning :  '  — poore 
•oule,  she  breeds  yong  bones.  And  that  is  it  ntakes  her  so  tntchy  sare.   Com,  Vniat, 

breeds  young  bones  already  !'  — Hist,  of  Kivg  Leir  [See  Appendix,  p.  397].  '  These 
dead  men's  bunes  lie  hccre  of  purpose  to  Inuiic  vs  to  supply  the  number  of  The 
lining.  Come;  wc'l  get  young  bones.' — The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  .^ct  IV,  by  Cyril 
Toumear,  161 3.  For  'you  taking  otW  read  *you  taking  fait^ttf  that  vkf  fairies. 
I  am  not  sure  wlit-ihcr  the  elision  would  be  the  two  letters  itj  if  only  i  the  omission 
is  simrily  the  f.  John  Addis,  iun.  (A'.  ^  Qu.  1867,  3d  Ser.  vol.  xi,  251)  su^j^^ts, 
what  li  undoubtedly  correct,  that  '  young  bones '  means,  not  •  infants  just  bom,'  but 
infants  '  unborn,*  and  cites  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  II,  i :  *  What  think  you.  If  your 
fresh  lady  btec<!  young  l)ones,  my  lord  ?  Would  not  a  chopping  Ley  do  you  good 
at  heart  ?'  [The  phrase  also  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  in  Brome's  JovitU Ciw, 
111,  i,  vol.  X,  p.  326,  Dodslcy's  Old  Plays,  1826. — Ed.J 

160.  taking]  Malignant,  bewitching.   See  III,  iv,  58,  and  Ham.  I,  i,  163. 

164.  To  fall]  Mal<  n:  >  ^  that  this  verb  i  here  u^ed  actively,  meaning  to  humble 
or  pull  down.  '  Infect  her  beauty  so  as  to  f.ill  and  blast  (j.  (.  humble  and  destroy) 
her  pride.'  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  it  is  intransitive;  'You  fen< 
sndted  fogs,  drawn  up  by  the  sun  in  order  to  fail  down  again  and  Uast  her  pride.* 
[The  majority  of  editors  incline  to  Malone's  view  that  it  is  here  tranntive  (Dycb 
enumerates  fourteen  instances  in  Sh.  of  the  use  of  'fall'  as  a  transitive  verb;  thi>, 
however,  is  not  among  them),  but  one  of  the  latest  and  bc4,  \VkI(;i{T,  says  that, 
although  in  either  case  it  wonld  yield  a  good  sense  to  this  passage,  yet  it  teems  pre- 
ferable, on  the  whde,  to  regard  it  as  intransitive,  *  as  more  in  keeping  with  *'  drawn,** 
which  precedes,  and blast,"  which  follows.'  ScilMlDT  suf,';^fsts  that  '  pride  '  has 
accidentally  been  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  Ff,  and  that  the  true  readmg 
is  '  To  fall  and  blister  pride.'  '  To  fall '  would  be  intransitive,  and  *  pride '  used  as 
frequently  in  Sh.  in  the  sense  of  *  braggart  t>eattty.*  Compare  *  a  southwest  blow 
on  ye  And  blister  ye  all  o'er.'  Temp.  I,  ii,  324;  'Takes  oif  the  rose  From  the  fait 
forehead  of  an  innocent  love,  .\nd  sets  a  l)!i>ter  there.'  Ham,  III,  iv,  42.] 

164.  and  blast  berj  Nichols  (AVu'tv,  <ic.,  No.  2,  p.  i)  upholds  the  Ff,  because 
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Reg,    O  tlic  blest  gods !  so  will  you  wish  on  165 

When  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.    No,  Rcj^an.  thou  slialt  never  have  my  curse ; 
Thy  tcndor-hcftotl  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harsliness.    Her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn.    'Tis  not  in  thee  170 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 


165, 106.  C?...tf«J  AsinQq,  Del.  Dyce, 
Sing,  ii,  Glo.-l>.  The  first  line  ends 

Coili!  Ff  ct  cct. 

166.  mood  is  oti\  mood —  Qq.  mood's 
«m.  Steev.  '93,  Knt. 

168.  T/iy^  The  Qq. 

Under- hc/tcii]  U.f.r  h  fled  Q,. 


tender  he/led  Q,.  tender-hearted  Rowe  ii, 
Fbpe,  Cotl.  (MS),  Sing.  Ktly. 

168-171.  Thy  (ruin,']  Three  lines, 

the  first  two  ending  ort,.J>urn.  Q(j. 

169.  Tkei\  lie  Q,. 

kankHtii\  rasitutt  Johns. 


the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  England  is  extremely  productive  of  erysipelas, 
which  attacks  the  face, '  **  infecting  its  beauty,"  and  corering  it  orer  with  extensive 

vesications  or  "  blisters."  ' 

16S.  tender-hefted]  Stlf.vfns:  Hefted  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  heaved. 
' Teuder-heded,'  i.  e.  whu^c  bosom  is  agitated  t<y  tender  passions.  Sb.  uses  'hefts' 
for  ktavings  in  Wmt,  Tale,  II,  i,  45.  The  (^4.  liowever,  read,  *  tender-hested 
nature,'  which  may  mean  a  nature  whidb  is  governed  by  gentle  dispositiom.  *  Hest' 
is  an  olil  word,  signifyin;^  comni.-ind.  Davii:-:  I  s^ll';1o^e  the  cxprfs-iuii  was  in- 
tended to  signify  smooth,  or  soj't-handled,  consequently  put  here  {^x  gentleness  of  dis- 
positicm.  Kmight:  We  doubt  Steevens's  explanation.  J/efi, — haft, — is  that  which 
u  IU!vtd,—keUs  and  thus,  *  thy  tender-heAed  nature '  may  be  thy  nature  which  may 
Lc  \\vW  hy  tenderness.  WiilTE  :  Although  I  fail  to  sec  the  appropriateness  of  any 
sdiSL-  lli.it  may  be  extracted  from  either  text  of  the  Ff  or  Qq,  I  shrink  from  ndoptinij 
the  very  specious  reading  of  tlie  earlier  editors:  \'exi<\<tx-hearted.  Euinuurgh  Re- 
view (July,  1869,  p.  106) :  '  Heft*  is  a  well-known  older  English  word  for  handle, 
that  which  holds  or  contains,  and  « tender-hefted'  is  simply  delicately-housed,  dain- 
lily-bodir.I,  rmcly-'-lic.illicd.  '  I  left'  w.is  in  this  way  applied  proverbially  to  the  l>ody, 
and  Huwcl  tias  a  phrase  quoted  by  Ilailiwell:  loose  in  the  heft,  io  designate  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  a  penon  of  diwipated  ways.  Schmidt  {Lex.)  quotes  thto  extract, 
and  adds:  But  is  haft  or  heft,  i.  e.  handle,  indeed  that  which  holds  or  contains,  or 
not  rnlhcr  lli.U  by  which  a  tiling  is  held  ?  f.oosi'  in  the  handle,  applied  to  a  person, 
could  not  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  than  what  loose  in  the  heft  is  said  to  have 
designated.  Perhaps  *  tender-hefted,'  t.  e.  tender-handled,  is  equivalent  to  tender, 
gentle,  to  touch  or  to  approach ;  of  an  easy  and  winning  address,  affable.  Wright: 
A  heft  or  h.ilt  is  a  handle,  and  a  nature  tender-hefted  is  one  which  is  set  in  a  tender 
handle  or  delicate  bodily  frame.  Regan  was  less  masculine  than  Goneril.  Cotgrave 
has,  *  Emmandi6 1  m.  ie ;  f.  Heloed ;  set  into  a  haft,  or  handle.  Latciie  emmancb^ 
Laiie,  idle,  slothfuU,  weake,  feeble,  loose  ioynted,  faint-hearted.'  Prmi^,  Parv* 
•  Ilcfty  l-',  nianuhriatus.' 

170.  burn]  Malone:  So  in  Timon,  V,  i,  134:  'Thou  sun,  that  comfoct'i^ 
burn ! ' 
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[act  II,  sc 


To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,  172 

And  in  conclusion  to  oppose  the  bolt 

Against  my  coming  in  ;  thou  better  know'st 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  175 

Effects  of  courtes)',  dues  of  gratitude; 

Thy  half  o*  th'  kingtloin  hast  thou  not  forgot. 

Wherein  I  tliee  endow  d. 

R<-g-  Good  sir,  to  th*  purpose. 

Lear.    Who  put  my  man  i'  th'  stocks  ?      {Tucket  icithin. 

Com,  What  trumpet's  tliat  ? 

Reg»    I  know't, — ^my  sister's.    This  approves  her  letter,  180 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — {Enter  Oswald^   Ts  your 
lady  come? 

Lear.   This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwelb  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. — 


174.  l'1tO',V!.t'\     l-1tO-Vr-/l  Oq. 

176.  dues\  and  dues  Kowe,  Pope, 
Han. 

177-  haUtk9u\  Mm  A«f/ Rowe  ii-l-, 
Jen.  £c. 

175.  tHd9tfi'\  imtcw'd  Q,.  endmoed 

Q.. 

M']/«vV4Q,.  to  the  to* 
/A'  F.F.F,. 

179.  [Tucket  within.]  Coll.  After 
line  17S,  Ff.    Trumpets  wiiliin.  Rowe. 

180.  know't, — itikJ  Dyce.  know't  my 
QqFJPg,  SUu    htowUf  my  Cam.  Wr. 


knc^i't,  viy  F,F^  et  cet. 
180.  Utterl  Utters  Qq. 
i8t.  [Enter  Oswald.]  Dyce.  Enter 

Steward,  (nficr  M,.-//  line  179I,  Q<]. 
[fiiiev  Stocks  i  line  179),  Ff.  Enter  Os- 
wald, (after  line  179),  Coll. 

182.  easy-borrow  d'\  Cip.  en/Ie  l/or- 
rowed  QqFf.  ea^-borrmoed  Theob.<t-, 
Sch. 

\%l,fiekU\  fiekfy  F,F,.  Jlekfy  F,F^, 
Rowe. 

Aer  ke'\  her,  a  Q,. 


173.  sixes]  Johnson:  To  contr.ict  my  allowances.    Dblius:  The  tame  as 

*  cxliibilit>ii,'  I,  11,  25.     WKKiiit:  The  words  'sizar'  and  'sizing'  are  still  well 
kuuwa  in  Cambridge ;  ihe  tonncr  originally  dcnutiiig  a  pour  student,  so  called  from 
the  *  sixes '  or  allowances  made  to  him  by  the  collq^  to  which  he  belonged. 
179.  Tucket]  See  II,  i,  78.  V  ! 

iSo.  I  know't]  Steevfns:  T^us  in  0th.  II,  5,  179 :  'Tlie  M  oor  !  I  know  his 
trumpet.'  It  should  seem,  from  both  these  passages,  and  others  that  mi^ht  be  quoted, 
that  the  approach  of  great  personages  was  announced  by  some  distinguishing  note  or 
tnne  appropriately  used  by  their  own  trumpeters.  Cornwall  knows  not  the  present 
sound;  but  to  Rejjan,  who  hnd  often  heard  her  sister's  trumpet,  the  first  flourish  of 
it  was  as  familiar  as  was  that  of  ihc  Moor  to  the  ears  of  lago.  Delius  corisirlers 
Steevens's  sappoaition  as  unlikely,  because  it  was  throuj^  the  letter  that  Regan 
knew  of  Goneril's  approadi.  Ddivs  evidently  talces  *  this '  as  the  otject  of  *  approves.' 

182.  easy-borrow'd]  EOCLES:  Pride  that  requires  no  c.-iuse  of  imjwrtancc  to 
produce  it,  derived  from  an  insignificant  source,  depends  upon  uncertain  favour. 
MoBERLY  :  Borrowed  without  the  trouble  of  doing  jany thing  to  justify  it. 
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KLXG  LEAR 


Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Com,  What  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant? — Regan,  I  have  good 

•  hope  "  185 

Thou  didst  not  know  on*t — ^Who  comes  here? 

Emter  GOMIRIL. 

O  heavens, 

If  }-()u  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause;  send  down,  and  take  my  parti- 
Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?—  190 
O  Regan,  will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gott.   Why  not  by  th'  hand,  sir  ?   How  have  I  offended  ? 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

LeaK  O  sides,  you  are  too  tough ; 

Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i'  th'  stocks  ?  195 

Ottiv.   I  set  him  there,  sir ;  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement 

LeaK  You  I  did  you  / 

Reg,   I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 


1^5.  S<  F  NE  XI.  Pope,  Han.  SCENB 

xn.  Warb.  Jen. 

Lear.]  Gon.  Qq. 

st0ck\r\  Jlrucl-  q,.  ^nuAeQ^ 
I  have\  I've  Po|>c  -f- . 

186.  Thcu....keavens^  Pope.  Two 
lines,  the  first  enHing  an!  or  <>«'/,  QqFf. 

0H'i\  ant  Q(i.   oft  Mai.  Steev. 

Bos. 

Wk»\  Lear.  Who  Qq. 

ScKNK  xil.  John*,  (after  here?). 

Enter  GonerilJ  Johns.  After 

grace  f  (line  184)  in  QqFf. 

1S7-1S9.  If...part!\  Three  lines,  the 

first  two  ending  ali>w...cau/et  Qq. 

187.  your'\  you  Qq. 


188.  Alloiu^  a/<nv  I/aUaw  WarU 
Tbcob.  Han. 

f/]  */ym  Pr,  Rove,  Knt,  Siag. 

Ktly,  Sch. 

190.  [To  Gon,  Johns. 

I9f.  unU  you]  Ff+,  Sta.  Sch.  wtU 

thou  Qi]  ft  Cft. 

193.  Jittiis]  fines  Warb.  conj. 

*94»  »9S-  O.^koUf^  One  line,  Rowe. 

195.  iyill...Stocks  f]  Two  lines,  Ff. 

1    hol.l  f'\  hold  yet  f  Cap.  conj. 

196.  sir]  Om.  Q,. 

197.  muei  /ess]  no  tea  Han.  mmh 

more  John*,  conj. 

198.  weak\  'wake  Han.  Jen. 
stem  t6\  deem*t  so  Warb. 


188.  Allow]  Upton  {Pre/,  ix):  To  b«  well  pleased,  with,  approve  of.  Coin- 
pire  Psalm  xi,  6:  The  Ixird  .illoweth  the  righteous.  Steevens:  Warbiarton  mif bt 
have  found  his  emendation  [sec  Textual  NolesJ  in  Tate's  version. 

197.  leas  advaacement]  Peecy  :  A  still  woim,  or  more  disgraceful,  sitiMtioa; 
•  lituatioii  not  so  reputable.   ScHiflDT  t  An  undisguised  sneer. 

14 
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"  [act  11.  sc.  iv. 


If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 

You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister,  300 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me ; 
I  am  now  from  home  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

I^ar.    Return  to  her?  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  205 
To  wage  at^ainst  the  enmity  o'  th"  air, 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf,  and  howl 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch !    Return  with  her  ? 


109.  montth  QqF,F,Fj. 

/ aw]  Fm  Pope  +  ,  1  )yce  ii,  Hudi. 

104.  her  /  j  Ft',  Rowe,  I'ope,  Theob, 
Han.  Colt.  Del.  Wh.  Sch.  kerl  Sing. 
Ktly.    her,  Qq  ct  cet. 

206.     th'\  otk  F,F,.  eftJu^.  C4p. 


Ktly. 

307.  ecmratie'\  ComeraJe  F^. 

^<rK//j  Coll.  li,  iii,  (MS;.  owl,ot 
Owltt  QqFf.  «»/;  Theob.  Johns,  md/, 
or  twit —  Rowe  et  cet. 


ao^  M7,  To  w«fe  . . .  howl]  Thsobalo  (rollowed  by  HANMEit)  tnuuqwsed 
these  line*  lo  as  to  make  '  Necessity's  sharp  pinch,*  the  oliject  of  *  wage.*  This 

Jennens  pronounce!  nonsense,  heciuse  *  it  is  that    pinch  "  which  forces  a  man  to 
"wage;"  war  is  understood,  or  perhaps  it  ist  the  very  word  instead  of  "wage."  * 
*'  Necessity**  sharp  pinch  "  is  in  apposition  to  '*  To  he  a  comrade,** '  ftc.  Capbll: 

*  To  wage,'  is  to  wage  comh.it  or  battle.  Steevrns  says,  that  wage  is  often  used 
thus,  inlran-^itivcly,  hut  the  only  instance  that  he  cites  is  in  I,  i,  154,  where  •  wacje ' 
means  to  wager.  According  to  Schmidt  (Z/x.),  this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  use 
in  Sh.  Kbigktlv  taserts  war  in  die  text 

907.  howl]  This  diange  from  twt  of  the  QqFf  to  'howl*  is  dne  to  CottlSR'S 
(MS),  and,  to  my  min<l,  c.inifs  convicti.m.    In  the  old  rcadtn;^,  which  renders 

*  Necessity's  sharp  pinch '  p.irenthetical,  there  is  a  tamcnc-;s  out  of  place  at  the  close 
of  Lear's  wild  outburst,  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  thorou^lily  uii-Shakespearian.  la 
the  present  test  there  is  a  climax,  terrible  in  iu  wildness:  roofs  are  to  be  abjured, 
storms  braved,  and  famine  howled  forth  among  wolves.  What  companionship  is 
there  hftwccn  wolves  and  owls,  beyond  the  f.ict  that  ihcy  arc  Iwith  nodnrnal  ?  Yet 
what  grates  me  in  the  old  reading  is,  not  so  much  the  association  of  the  wolf  and 
owl,  but  the  nn«Shakespearian  feebleness  of  bringing  in  *  Necessity's  sharp  pinch*  as 
an  explnn  .ti  ni  of  what  it  is  to  abjure  roofs  and  to  be  a  comrade  with  wolves.  As  if 
Lear  would  stop  to  explain  that  people  di<l  not  usually  ]>refer  such  houseless  poverty 
ur  such  companionship,  but  that  it  was  only  the  shaq>  pinch  of  necessity  that  drove 
them  to  it.  In  the  old  text  there  is  no  crest  to  the  wave  of  Lear's  passion ;  it  surges 
npwild  and  threatcnini;,  md  iIkti  it  should  '  thunder  on  the  beach' it  subsides 
intoagcntle  apolojjftic  ripple.  Theobald's  transposition  of  the  lines,  or  any  chanj^e* 
that  will  avoid  putting  'Necessity's  sharp  pinch'  in  apposition  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  is  better  than  the  old  text.  Sckmidt  must  have  felt  this,  although  he  docs 
not  say  so;  he  puts  a  full  atop  after  'owh^fllT makes  'Necessity's  sharp  pinch '  an 
anacoluthon.  Furthermore,  SctlMlIiT  says  the  circumstance  enumerated  in  lines 
205, 206,  and  207  are  those  under  which  the  sharp  pinch  of  necessity  is  felt,  bul  they 
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Why',  the  liot-bloodcil  rrancc,  that  dowerlcss  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought  2IO 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot.     Return  with  her? 
Persuade  ine  rather  to  be  slave  and  suinpter 
To  this  detested  groom. 
Gtm,  At  your  choice,  sir. 


309.  Why,  the\  Why  th«  QqF.F,. 
Whv?  the  FjF^,  Rowc,  Pope. 

kot-bloo<ifd\  Po{>e.  hiU'bloodied 
Ff.   {bleudied  F,}.   htt  ihtd  in  Qq. 


ao9, 3ia  fMi.....6r»t^Af]  One  Une^ 
Qq. 

211.  Qj. 

214.  [Lookin^^onthe  Steward.  Joirat. 


•re  not  the  sharp  pinch  itself.  If  it  be  objected  that  to  howl  a  pinch  is  a  violent 
metaphor,  I  reply  that  it  is  not  more  violent  tiun  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea.  As 
far  as  ooncems  the  addition  or  the  ominion  of  A  in  Shakespeare's  day,  I  can  only 
urge  the  exceeding  difficulty*  if  not  impofisibtlity,  of  deciding  what  words  were  as- 

pirated  and  what  were  not;  in  the  oM  MSS,  especially  of  the  Xlllth  century,  the  use 
of  the  A  la  very  '  uncertain  and  confused '  ( — Ellis,  p.  59S).  In  process  of  time  the 
number  of  words  in  which  it  was  customary  to  drop  the  h  diminished,  until  now,  as 
Ellis  says  (p.  ui),  there  are  but  five:  hnr,  Aottett,  komomr^  hMtUrt  and  hour  [qy. 
herb  /•],  which  it  is  •  social  siiicirle  to  aspirate,'  Wherefore  the  absence  of  the  4,  in 
the  present  passage,  is  not  fatal  to  the  emendation ;  the  only  instance  in  the  FoltO 
where  *  owlet '  is  used,  it  is  sj>elled  HowUt.  Note  too,  xs  a  slight  corroboration  of  the 
present  reading,  that  in  III,  i,  13  occurs  the  phrase  *the  belly«/tiitflA/fiw^/  and 
the  hcwling  of  the  wolf  is  again  referred  to  in  III,  vii,  62.  Hut  whether  or  not  the 
old  pronunciation  w.is  inul  or  ho'L'f,  .ind  whether  or  not  .^11  the  old  texts  have  <ru>l,  I 
adhere  to  the  maxim  of  the  great  IJenlley :  sana  ratio  vei  centum  codicibus  potior. 
]>ycB*s  opinion  {J^ritturet,  &c.,  p.  6)  should  he  recorded  here,  so  emphatic  is  bis 
condemnation  of  the  present  text:  'the  glaring  absurdity  of  "the  old  corrector's 
aspirate"  .  .  .  will  inevitahly  he  treated  l)y  every  future  editor  with  the  intense  con- 
tempt it  deserves.'  MoBtRLY,  although  he  does  not  adopt  it,  pronounces  'howl' 
'another  instance  of  improvement  in  the  text,  suggested'  by  Collier's  (MS),  and 
adds  that,  when  thus  read,  the  lines  become  *  convincingly  forcible.'— Ed. 

200.  hot-blooded  France]  For  instances  of  nouns  which  express  the  subject  o! 
the  th  iu_;ht  without  any  grammatical  connection  with  a  verb,  sec  IV,  vi,  77  ;  •  That 
thing  you  speak  of,  I  took  it  fiBT  a  man ;'  Ham.  I,  v,  53 ;  and  Abbo  1 1 ,  §  4 1 7. 

ait.  knee]  From  the  only  other  use  of  this  word  in  Sh.  as  a  verb  (CW*.  V,  i,  5), 
Schmidt  infers,  very  erroneously  I  think,  that  this  does  not  here  mean  to  kneel  down 
before  France's  throne,  but  to  travel  thither  on  the  knees.  The  passage  in  C^fr.  is 
not  parallel. 

313.  rampter]  Coigratb,  eited  by  Wright,  sufficiently  defines  tblst  *  Sonmieri 
m.  A  Sumpter-horse;  (and  generalty  any  toyling,  and  load  canying,  drudge,  or 

groome),' 

214.  groomj  For  the  i^akc  of  scansion  ABiiOT  r,  ^  4i>4,  would  pronounce  this  as  a 
dissyllable. 
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Lear,   I  prithee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad.  215 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child;  ferewell. 
WeUl  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 

Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 

Which  I  must  needs  call  ininc  ;  thou  art  a  boil,  220 

A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle, 

In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I'll  not  chide  thee; 

Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it; 

I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 

Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  hil^h  judL^inj^  Jove.  225 
Mend  when  thou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 

For  your  fit  welcome.  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister ;  230 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion 


315.  /]  Nom  T  Qq,  Jen.  Mai.  Ec. 

ai6.  i/ief,  w/j  ]  M<v.    Afy  Johns. 

219.  that's  »■«]  that  lus  within  Qq. 

aio.  Ml  J  M«l.  Bite  ,  Cap. 

Ten.  Del.  Sth.    /iy/r  Ql'\l\. 

221,  222.  A.../n  ;//)']  One  line,  Q<|. 

221.  plague  soi e\  Hyphens,  I^J^"^. 
Alt]  tfrFf +  ,  Knt,  Sch. 
tmboutd\  Gap.    imi^td  Qq 
Ff +  ,  Jen. 

324.  tkimder'hettnr\  tkmtitr-ttaUr 
Warb.  (misprint,  corrected  in  Errata). 


225.  iisAtf]  Unlet  Q,. 

hi-h-juil^in-']  I!yp]ien,  T,F,Fy 
328.  /J  Anon. 
32S-231.  JM...'fiassioM']  Tent  lines, 
ending  yeft„..'Wele0m*t.,.JJi9/!r^,.pnfit0i», 

Qq. 

228.  altogether  so\  altogttktr  fo  fir 
Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  aU 
gether  Pope,  Han. 

229.  look'd\  lookt  Qq. 
33a  nr\  Om.  Q;,  PopeH-. 
831.  7«»r]  you 


220.  boilj  Malone  first  changed  the  spelling  of  this  wurd,  of  which  the  spelling 
in  the  Prm^.  Parv.t  Cotgrave,  QqFf,  &c.  betokens  a  nnifonn  pronnndatioa.  Cot- 
grave  (s.     Bosse)  gives  it  as  a  synonym  of  '  plBgue««ore.* 

221.  embossed]  This  word  is  used  by  Sh.  in  two  different  senses,  and  ha>;  conse- 
tjuently  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  Notes 
Queries;  (references  to  all  the  communications  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliography.) 
FtniMlVALL  (iVl  6*  Ov>  4tb  Ser.  xi,  507)  at  last  sbowed  that  there  was  here  a  con> 
fittioBof  two  dUferant  words.  One  is  from  the  French  enibossir,  defined  by  Cot- 
grave :  'To  swell,  or  arise  in  bunches,  bulches,  knobs;  to  grow  knottic,  or  knnrrie.' 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  here.  The  other  is  from  the  Old  French  :  '  emboser,  emhoiter, 
enchtsser  nne  chose  dans  nne  antre. — ^Dncange,  imMare.* — Hippean.  This  is 
Cotgrave's  '  Emhoister  :  To  imbox,  inclose,  insert,  fasten,  put,  Of  shot  vp,  as  within 
a  box/  and  is  Shakespeare's  word  in  AlTt  Wdl^  III,  vi,  107. 
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Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so —  233 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Reg.   I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.  What,  fifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  well  ?  What  should  you  need  of  more  ?  235 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?   How  in  one  house 
Should  many  people  under  two  commands 
Hold  amity?    Tis  hard;  almost  impossible. 

GoH,  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance  240 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants  or  from  mine  ? 

Why  not,  my  lord?    If  then  they  chanced  to 
slack  ye, 

We  could  control  them.    If  you  will  come  to  me, 
For  now  1  spy  a  danger,  I  entreat  you 

To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more  245 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 
Lear.    I  gave  you  all — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it 

Lear.    — Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow'd 


232.  you  o/J}  you  are  aU  Qq. 
so—I  Rowe.  /o,  QqFf. 

233.  sjfoim]  fpcken  nvw  Qq*  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var. 

234.  Wkal^  fifiy\  Rove,  wkaljtffy 

QqFf. 

236.  sith  tkat\  since  Pope-i-. 
337.  speak"]  SpemkaQ!\. 

one  Afuse]  a  koitfi  Qq. 
242.  }Vhy...yi,'\  Two  lines,  Ff. 

ekanefd^  tlUm^d  FT.  ekam^Jt 


Q,.   ekanc/l  Q,. 

242.  ye]  Ff +,  Jen.  Sta.  Sch.  y«u 
Qq  et  cct. 

243.  you  will]  youUl  Pope  +  . 

244.  Ftr„.Jtta^[tr^  In  jMurenthestt, 
Q.Ff. 

245.  but]  Om.  FjF^. 

247.  «//— ]  Rowe.   ttU.  QqFf. 
349.  krpt^  keep  FjF^,  Rowe. 

follow' d]  Pope,   fottcwd  Qq 
Ff,  Rowe,  Scb. 


236.  sith]  See  I,  i,  179. 

246.  give  .  .  .  notice]  Wkight  :  Recognize. 

247.  And  ...  it j  Hudson  :  Observe  what  a  compact  wolfisbness  of  heart  is  ex 
pfessed  in  these  few  cold  words  1   It  u  chiefly  in  this  readiness  of  envenomed  ear 
c.ism  th.Tt  Regan  is  di^criminatcl  from  Goneril  ;  otherwise  they  seem  almost  too 
much  like  mere  repetitions  of  each  other  to  come  fairly  within  the  circle  of  Natore, 
who  never  repeals  herself. 

948.  gnardiniM]  M(»nLY :  The  guardians  under  me  of  my  reafans.  So  in  the 
Bible  •  Jeroboam's  nursing  father,'  means  he  to  whom  Jeroboam  gives  hb  children 
to  nurse. 
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[act  II,  8C.  IV. 


With  such  a  number.  What,  must  I  come  to  you  350 
With  five  and  twenty  ?   Regan,  said  you  so  ? 

Reg,   And  speak 't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with  me. 

Lear.    Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-lavour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise. — \To  Gon^  I'll  go  with  thee.  255 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Go)L  Hear  mc,  mv  lord : 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow,  in  a  house  wliere  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one  ?  260 

Lear.    Oh,  reason  not  the  need  ;  our  basest  beggars 
Arc  in  the  poorest  thing  supcrtluous. 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 


350.  number. nuvi^'cr  ?  Pf. 
What\  Om.  ropc  +  . 

251.  twenty?  Hfgan,"]  tiventy.  Re* 
pan,  Qj.  hvcntie,  Regan  Q,.  t-wentyt 
K^an  i  Cap.  Sleev.  Ec  Var.  Knt,  Dyce, 
GK-f,  Mob.  Httits. 

252.  tpMk '/)  tpMk  ii  Cap.  Stecv.  Ec 
Var. 

253,254.  J in'our  d,.. .wicked ;'\  Theob. 

/«iwrV.  xncM,  QqFf  {f«V9i*d^  F,) 

Rowe.  favour  d.....wi(ked.  Pope.  Hao. 


Johns.  Jen.   favoured. .. -vicketi  :  ?vh. 

2S3»  254*  kicked.. .rvicktd^  wrinkled 
...wrinkled  Warb. 

253.  /('f*] /<rm  Q,,  Jen.  /wmwQ,. 

254.  thel  Om.  Pope  +  . 

255.  [To  Gon.]  Han. 
257.  art'\  hast  Tope,  Il.^n. 

260.  need^  needt  Pope+i  Jen. 
neeJes  Q^. 

261.  Mted'\  deed<^. 


25j-^55-  Those...  praise.]  Capell,  whose  punctuation  bsabRtanlially  followed 
hf  Knight,  Dblius,  and  MoutitLy,  puts  a  »top  after  *  weil-favoar'd**  and  a  comma 

nffor  'wicked,*  thus  prccrvin;;,  as  he  rliitn.,  'a  natural  and  just  thought  full  of 
(iiainatic  beauty.'  The  objection  to  the  present  text  he  finds  in  '  Those,'  which,  he 
says,  makes  the  sentence  *  particular,  confining  it  to  some  persons  then  present,  which 
are  R^an  and  Goneril.'  His  interpretation  of  line  253  is  that  *  it  is  expressive  of 
the  speaker's  itstonislmient  that  the  judgement  of  heaven  is  not  fallen  upon  his 
d.iu;;h;ers  for  their  wickedness;  that  they  are  still  *•  wcll-favourM,"  and  their  heaulv 
not  bl.-islcd,  as  he  had  p.miculaily  imprecated  upon  one  of  them  a  few  pages  before. 
The  line  should  be  spoken  with  Uttemess,  a  contracted  brow,  and  surveying  them 
from  head  to  fool,  and  a  great  pnusc  made  between  that  and  the  next  line.'  Stlkvensi 
A  similar  thoutjht  appears  in  Cym.  V,  v,  2 1 5-2 1 7,  •  It  is  I  that  all  the  abhorred  thing* 
of  the  earth  amend  liy  being  worse  than  they.' 

261.  Oh,  roMOn,  Ac.]  Coleridcb:  Observe  that  the  tranquillity  which  follows 
the  lint  stunning  of  the  blow  permits  Lear  to  reason. 

263.  superfluous]  Mobf.riy:  I  Live  in  their  deepest  jwverty  some  very  pooi 
tiling  which  may  be  called  superfluous. 
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Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.    Thou  art  a  lady ; 

If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous,  265 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.   But  for  true  need, — 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  t 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  roan, 

As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both.  270 

If  it  be  you  that  stirs  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  &ther,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 


264.  life  xf\  life  at  Q,.    Uffs  at 
Jen.  Glo.-f ,  Mob. 

heasts^  Cap.    bea^s  QqF^F^. 
Beafies  F,F,.   beasts'  Han.  Sefa. 

266.  wear'st\  wearejl  Qq. 

267.  warm.    But  need, — ]  Steer. 

Warmt,  M.„,..nfe,i,  QqFf  {need:  F,). 
warm  ;  but. ..nee J,  Rowc  + ,  Jen.  warm. 
But. .. need !  Johns,  warm. — But...needf 
Cap. 


26S.  that  patience,  patience^  that  pa- 
tience  which  Popc  +  .  that:  patitnce^ 
patimce  Jen.  Sch.  htt  patiettee,  fa- 
tunee  Coll.  iii.  ymr  paHtrnttAat  Nich- 
olson.* 

269.  man]  fettcw  Qq. 

271.  stirs'X  \\,  Klly,  Cam.  Wr.  Sch. 
Jlirm  Q. ]    I'^Vy    stir  Rowe  et  cet. 

272.  jfj  (0  Q,.   to0  Q,. 
373.  tameiy]  iamefy  Qq. 


265.  gorgeous]  Walker  {Vers.  178)  doubts  if  this  word  be  the  correct  one. 
'  Note  "  gorgeous  "  in  the  next  line,  and  see  Shakespeare  as  to  such  rcpelilions.' 

267.  need,—]  MomntLY:  Toim^ine  how  Shakeapeare  would  have  ended  this 
sentence,  one  must  be  a  Shakespeare.  The  poor  king  stops  short  in  his  definition; 
it  is  too  plAin  that  his  true  nee<l  is  patience. 

268.  that  .  .  .  need!]  Capell:  The  repetition  of  'patience'  is  energetical,  and 
'tiiat'  a  word  of  great  force;  importing — that  patience  which  is  seen  in  you, 
'heaven';,'  that  patience  which  none  bbt  you  can  bestow  on  one  in  my  situation. 
Mason:  The  pa«:«age  shouIH  run  thus:  'but  for  true  need,  Vou  heavens  I  give  me 
patience : — patience  I  need.'  Nature  needs  nut  the  gorgeous  habits  you  wear,  but 
to  supply  a  real  need,  you  heavens!  give  me  patience — ^patience  I  need  indeed. 
HVDSON  follows  Mason's  reading  of  this  line.  Jekvis  gives  what  is  essenti.ally  the 
same  reailin;^.  Mai.oni:  :  I  lielieve  the  word  'patience'  was  repeated  inadvertently 
by  the  compositor.  White  and  Kugutley  adopted  this  conjecture  of  Malone's. 
RiTsoei :  The  compositor  has  repeated  the  wrong  word.  Read :  *  give  ne  that  pa* 
tience  that  I  need.'  Or,  still  hetter, perhaps t  *give  me  patience! — that  I  need.* 
Coi.I.IF.R  (ed.  ii) :  Instead  of  '  that  patience  '  the  (MS)  has  '  /rut  patience.'  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  line  did  not  originally  run  :  '  give  me  but  patience  that  I  neeti.' 
Dyck:  I  would  not  assert,  with  Capeli,  that  the  old  text  is  uncorrupted.  Waijcer 
( CHt,  iii,  278)  prefers  either  Malone's  conj.  or  RitsonS  second  suggestion.  WucHTt 
If  any  change  be  made  Ma.v>n's  seems  best.  Abbott,  §476,  would  make  'give 
.  .  .  need  '  a  separate  line,  pronouncing  the  secoii<l  '  patience'  as  a  trisyllable. 

271.  that  stirs]  I-'or  instances  of  the  relative  with  a  plural  antecedent  followed 
by  a  nngnlar  verb,  see  Abbott.  %  247. 
373, 373.  BO  . . .  To]  See  I,  iv,  36. 
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And  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks  I — No,  you  unnatural  hags,  275 

I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, — 

What  they  arc,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.   You  think  I'll  weep ; 

No,  I'll  not  weep.  \Storm  and  tempest,  280 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 

Or  ere  I'll  weep. — O  Fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

[Exciifir  Lear,  Gloucester,  Kent,  and  Foot. 

Com,  Let  us  withdraw;  'twill  be  a  storm. 

Reg.  This  house  is  little ;  the  old  man  and's  people  285 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd. 

Gon.    'Tis  his  own  blame ;  '  hatli  put  himself  from  rest. 


274.  And  let'\  Ff,  Knt,  Dyce,  Sta. 
Glo.  + ,  Sch.     O  let  Qq  ct  cet, 
277,  shall— }jhaU,  Q,. 

things,—']  Han.  Mmi^,  QqFf+. 
279.  efirth  '\    Johns.      eartk,  <^F,. 
earth  ;  Q,F^    tariA  ?  F,F^ 

[Storm  and  tempest.]  Ff,  after 
ivtepin;^,  line  281.  .\ftor  sform,  Hnc  284* 
Pope.  Om.  Qq.  Storm  heard  at  a  Dis* 
tanoe.  (after  AMrf,  line  381),  Coll. 

280-282.  No,..flawsC[]^r\.  Two  lines, 
the  first  ending  wefping,  Qcjl  f +  ,  Cap, 
281.  /  havt\  Though  I  have  Han, 

ha  tkis\  TUs  Pope-l-. 
2S3.         (2  hundred  thousnrti/"]  in  a 
100  thou/and  Q,.    in  a  thou/and 
«  thvtaemd  Pope  + ,  Cap. 
flaws']  Jluzves  Qq. 
283.  Or  ere]  £rt          Or  ^er  F,F^ 
Rowc,  Pupc,  Thedbk  Han.  Dyce  it 


[Exeunt.., Fool.]  Q,  (subs).  Ex- 
eunt Lear,  Leiiler,  Kent...  Q,.  Exeunu 
FT. 

ScENS  xn.  Pope,  Han.  SdNB 

xni.  Warh.  Johns.  Jen. 
284.  Com.]  Duke  Qq. 

vritkdrew  ;  *iwiif]  trithdraw  ut  ,• 

;/wi7/Ktly. 

284-288.  Lei,..,./olly.]  QqFf.  Lines 
end  kome...eanm^...pttt... felly,  in  Cap. 
Steev,  '93,  Ec.  Lines  end  h^mse. ..can- 
not...bestom  ii.'f'f,..  folly.  Bos.  Lines 
end  storm,..peopk. .. blame  { ...folly .  Ktiy. 

S85.  UaU\  stnaa  Pope,  Han. 

and's]  F,FjF^,  Rowe,  Coll.  Sing. 
Wh.  Sch.  an'ds  F,.  and  his  Qq  et  cel. 

286.  testoti^d'l  btUtwed  Qq,  Sch. 

2S7.  blame:  'hath]  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 
ilame  hath  QqFf+,  Coll.  Sta.  Wb. 
t/ame,  h/ath  Han.  Jen.  Uttmt;  he 
hath  Cap.  Steev.  Mai.  Ec.  Ktly.  bbmut 
hath  Bos.  et  cet. 


282.  flaws]  Malons  :  A  *  flaw '  signifies  a  crack,  but  is  here  used  for  a  small 
broken  particle.  SiNcn :  This  ,wofd,  at  Bailejr  observes,  was  *  especially  applied  to 

the  ^^t•:ll;i:l!:;  t^fT  of  shivers  Of  thin  pieces  from  jircti  ius  stones.' 

2S,j.  Or  ere]  See  Ham.  I,  ii,  147,  Hazlitt:  If  there  is  anytliii)^'  or  any  author 
like  the  yearning  of  the  heart  £in  this  scene],  these  throes  of  tenderness,  this  pro- 
found expression  of  all  that  can  be  thought  and  fdt  in  the  most  heart-rending  situa* 
tions  that  it  exhibits,  wc  are  glad  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  some  author  we  have  not  read. 

287.  blame;  'bath]  Collier,  following  the  QqFf,  says  that  *blane'  is  the 
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And  must  needs  taste  his  foUy.  "  288 

Reg.   For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly. 

But  not  one  follower. 
GoH,  So  am  I  purposed—  290 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloucester? 

Com,  Followed  the  old  man  forth ;  he  is  returned. 

Xt-tnttr  Guoodsm. 

GlotL  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Cmi,  Whither  is  he  going? 

GlotL   He  calls  to  horse ;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Com.    'Tis  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himself!  295 

Con.    My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glou.    Alack  !  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  Oh,  sir,  to  wilful  men 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure  30O 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.    Shut  up  your  doors. 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train ; 


aM.  At$d'\  He  Coll.  (MS). 

390.  Gon.]  Duke.  Qq. 

purfoud^  fuffo^d  Q,. 
090,391.  So...Gimteester  f\  One  line, 
Qq. 

392.  Corn.]  Rep.  Qq. 

/•o//ow'd]  Pope.    FoUoxved  Qq 
Ff,  Sch. 

Re-enter...]      in  Dyce,  Enter... 
(after  line  29 1 ),  QqKf.  Re-enter...  (after 
line  291),  Cap. 
993, 394.  mgt.,JM         rtgtt  attd 


tritt  Qq.  Pope,  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns. 

293.  \Vh{lhcr\  Whether  F,F,. 

294.  wkuJur}  whether        I'  ,F,. 

295.  Corn.]  Re.  Q,.    Reg.  Q,. 
iest'\  good  Qq. 

297.  high]  Ff+,  C-ip.  Knt,  Coll. 
Dyce  i,  Sch.    bleak  Qq  cl  ecu 

398, 399.  I>o,.M$k.^  One  line,  Qq. 

298.  ruffle]  rujfel  Q,.  ruffell  Q,. 
rusd€  Pope,  Man.  Jen.    rustle  Cap.  Ec. 

399.  lAwvr]  n9t  Qq,  Jen. 


nominative  to  '  bath  put.'  Dyc£  (ed.  ii)  marki  the  aheMMption  of  he  in  '  hath'  by  an 
apofttrophe.   See  II,  ii,  114. 

289.  particular]  Wright  : ^For  hinuelf,  for  his  own  sake.  Om^im  Am.  and 
Chop.  IV,  ix,  20 ;  where  '  in  thine  own  particular'  meam  ai  far  as  jon  youisclf  are 
concerned.    See,  also,  AWs  Well,  II,  v,  66. 

296.  stey]  HAU.IWBU.:  *  Storme  begins  *  is  here  a  MS  stage-direction  in  a  copy 
of  Uie  first  edition  of  1608,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  contemporaiy,  or  nearly  so, 
with  Sh. 

302.  train]  Eccles  :  We  are  led  to  imagine,  from  a  passage  in  Act  III,  that 
Lear's  attendant  knights  had  not  yet  arrived.  Clarke:  Regan's  hnrcfaced  pre- 
tencer-iosisting  on  speaking  of  her  old  father  as  still  attended  by  a  large  train  of 
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[act  ni,  sc  i. 


And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt  303 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com,  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild  night ;  305 
My  Regan  counsels  well.   Come  out  o'  th'  stonn. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  III 
Scene  I.  A  heath, 

Siorm  stili.    Enter  KE.vrv  and  a  Cen\\cmM\,  severally. 

Kent.    Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather  ?  i 

Gent.    One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.    I  know  you,    Where's  tlie  king? 

Gent.    Contending  with  the  fretful  elements; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  5 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 


303.  A,]  too  Q,F,. 

305.  'anlJ\  -i',rd  F,F,. 

306.  J<(^un\  ivcg  Q,. 

[Exeunt.]  Exeunt  omnes. 
A  hestb.}  Roire. 

Storm  still.]  Oni.  Oij.  A  Stmm  is 
heard,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
Rowe. 


severally]  Ff.  at  fimenU  doom.  Qq. 
meeting.  Cap. 

I.  Who's  there']  H'/iats  here  Q,. 
What's  heere  Q,.  IVhat's  here  Cap, 
Jen.  //  Ito's  here  Mai.  Steev.  B08.  Coll. 
Sing.  \Vh.  Ktly. 

tenWes]  kefidt  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Cull.  SiiiR.  Ktly. 

4.  elententsi  element  Cap.  Steev. 
Var. 


foUowciTi,  both  in  this  s^ech  and  the  one  a  little  before,  where  she  talks  o(  there  not 
being  room  for  *  die  old  man  and  his  people,'  while  in  reality  he  haa  with  him  only 
hb  faithful  Kent  and  Fool, — is  thoroughly  in  character  with  her  brassy  nature. 

4.  elements]  Et^nn  ut  of  the  Qq      a*  CapeU  says,  the  air  alone.  That  the 

Ff  arc  right,  see  III,  ii,  1 6. 

5.  Bids]  See  II,  iv,  287. 

6.  main]  Capuxi  This  is  put,  as  every  one  sees,  fw—tkt  land;  it  is  still  a  sea* 

term  for  it,  and  often  us'd  in  that  sense  by  old  voyage-writers,  from  whom  Sh.  had  it ; 
the  sound  pleas'd  him;  and  he  made  no  scruple  of  using  it,  well  knowing  it  coulrl 
not  be  mistaken.  Wright  :  Steevens  quotes  from  Bacon's  Considerations  touching  a 
War  vntk  S^im  {Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Spedding,  vii,  490)  t  *  In  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, of  1580,  wc  gave  the  Spaniards  no  rest,  but  turned  challengers,  and  invaded 
the  main  of  Sjuin  ; '  where  the  context  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  what  was 
technically  known  as  'the  Spanish  main,'  but  of  the  landing  an  army  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  itself.  In  the  very  next  page  Bacon  says  t  *  In  the  year  1596  was  the  second 
invasion  that  we  made  npon  the  main  territories  of  Spain/  which  shows  dearly  what 
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That  things  might  change  or  cease ;  *  tears  his  white  hair,  7 

*  Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 

*  Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of; 

*  Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  lO 

*  The  to-and-fnM:onfli  Aing  wind  and  rain. 

*  This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

7-15.  ltar!..  ,■,!l.^^  Om.  Ff,  Rowe.  Cap. 

10,  II.  Um.  Pope,  Han.  12.  w>urein\  in  whieh  Pope,  Han. 

11.  to-and fro-conJluflmg'\  Hyphens, 


was  meant  by  '  the  main'  in  the  former  passage.  DlLius  doubts  that  this  means  the 
Kind  ;  the  sense  being  rather  that  the  curled  waters  swell  above  their  own  especial 
domain,  the  sea,  and  overilow  the  land.  Jennkns  :  Though  all  the  editions  have 
'main,'  it  u  very  likely  Sh.  wrote  mmm,  which  roach  belter,  because  it  mora 
strongly  expresses  (oocordiog  to  Sliaieespeare's  ctutom)  tiie  confmrion  whidi  Lear  in 

his  ra^^e  would  Isavc  introduced  int)  nature;  besides,  *  main '  is  amiiij^uous,  appli- 
cable to  sea  or  land.  The  efTcct  of  overflowing  the  land  is  nui  so  great  nor  so  certain 
confusion;  the  sea  often  does  that  and  returns  to  its  usual  bounds;  whereas  the 
swelling  of  the  waters  above  the  moon  is  entirely  preternatural,  and  best  answeis  the 
RMdness  of  bidding  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea.  Acconlin^  to  Schmidt 
( Lfx.'),  Sh.  u<^es '  main '  more  frequently  for  the  sea  tlian  for  the  land,  but  here  clearly 
lor  the  latter. 

8, 9.  Which . . .  of]  Hbatk  :  Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  undisceming 
rage,  catch  in  their  fury,  and  scatter  or  disperse  to  nothing  as  fost  as  he  tears  it  off. 
Dei.ius,  more  correctly,  interprets  •  make  nothing  of  a?  meaning  to  treat  with 
irreverence  \  a.s  ScUMir>T  says,  it  is  the  opposite  to  '  make  much  of.' 

10.  little  world  of  man]  There  may  be  a  reference  here  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  early  a^sit  ologers,  who  were  wont  to  call  Man  the  microcosm,  or  *  the  little  world,* 
as  containin^j  in  miniature  the  clcincniH  of  the  macrocosm,  which  is  the  universe, 
terrestrial  and  heavenly.  See  Coniclius  Agrippa  Magischt  IVcrkCt  ii,  cap.  37;  or 
"^ma^v^SaiaeitPhUMttphiat  1658,  Lib.  i,  p.  532.  a.  In  vol.  ix  of  Dodsley's  OU 
Pi^s  there  Morall  Maske  by  Thomas  Nabbes,  called  MicrocMmus,  1637;  in 
the  commendatory  verses  br.th  by  Rich.  Broome  and  Will.  Cufaudc,  '  man  *  is  spoken 
of  as  '  the  little  world.'  1  am  not  sure  that  the  macrocosm  is  not  referred  to  by 
Gloucester  in  1 V,  vi .  1 33 :  <  O  roin'd  piece  of  nature  I  This  great  worid  shall  so  wear 
out  to  nought,'  perhaps  alluding  to  the  bond  whidi,  as  aatraiogeis  maintain,  exists 
between  tlie  little  woild  and  the  great  world.  In  reference  to  the  maCfOCOSm, SCO 
notes  on  Faust,  cither  in  Hay  ward's  or  Taylor's  translation. — Ed. 

la  out>ecom]  Steevens:  I  suspect  we  should  read  *  out-z/onw.'  Compare 
Lwtrf  Complmnt^  7 :  '  Storming  her  world  with  SOIIUW  s  wind  and  rain.* 

12.  cub-drawn']  Fori::  .\  bear  dr.awn  by  nature  to  its  young.  Upton  (p.  311, 
ed.  I);  That  is,  having  her  cubs  drawn  from.her,  being  robbed  of  her  cubs.  War- 
BURTON :  That  is,  a  liear  whose  dugs  have  been  drawn  dry  by  its  young.  Even 
hunger  and  the  support  of  its  young,  would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave  her  den  on 
such  a  night.  S  rrr.VBNS  notes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  idea  ia  As  Ym  Like  itt 
IV,  ii,  115  and  127. 
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[act  UI,  SC  t. 


*  The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf  13 

*  Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonnetcd  he  runS| 

*  And  bids  what  will  take  all.* 

Kcut.  But  who  is  with  him?  15 

Guit.    None  but  the  Fool;  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-strook  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note, 
Coninicnd  a  dear  tiling  to  you.    There  is  division, 
Althou<^h  as  yet  the  face  of  it  is  cov^er'd  20 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
Who  have — as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Throned  and  set  high  ? — servants,  who  seem  00  less. 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 


13.  bel!y-p{nched'\  Hyphen,  Pope. 

17.  heart  strook\  F^F^,  Cap.  Knt,  Sch. 
heart-Jirwfke  F,F,.  heart  Jlrooke  Qq. 
heart-struck  Rowe  et  cel. 

18.  Hote'l  ArU  or  art  Qq.  Cap.  Mai. 
Sleev.  Bos. 

19.  There  is\  There's  Pope  + ,  Dyce  ii. 

20.  »j]  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Sch.    be  Qq  etoet. 

21.  cunning^  craft  Pope,  Han. 


22-29.  Who  have  furnishings 

Om.  Qq.   In  the  margin.  Pope,  Han. 

22.  tkaf]  whom  Rowe  ii-f . 
stars']  Stars  have  Ktly. 

23.  TAroHcJ'}  Throned  Ff.  Throne 
Thcob.  ii,  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Ec.  Dyce  ii, 
Huds.  Coll.  iii. 

high  t — 3  high  f  Rowe  ii.  high  / 
Ff.   hight  Rowe  i. 


15.  take  all]  Schmidt  t  An  exclamation  of  despair,  like  *  Lucifer  take  all ' ;  *  a 

shame  take  all,'  &c.  ;  also,  apparently,  by  players  when  staking'  all  on  a  single  caul. 
•  Wouldst  thou  fight  well  ?'  asks  Anthony  of  Euobarbos,  and  the  latter  replies  *  I'll 
strike,  and  cry  Take  all.'   French  Va  tosUl 

18.  my  note]  Johnsok  :  My  observation.  Capeix  (who  here  followed  tbe  Qq) 
explains  tfr/asthe  'art  of  manners  and  f.ice- judging,  skill  in  knowledge  of  men.' 
Malone  quote;  as  in  favour  of  the  Q  j,  Micb.  I,  iv,  II,  12.  Hudson  :  But  it  ap- 
pears Kent '  knows '  his  man,  and  therctore  has  no  occasion  to  use  the  art  or  skill 
in  question. 

19.  drar]  Seel, iv, 266. 

23.  who  seem  no  less]  Capeli,  supposes  that  this  means  servants  that  seem 
us  great  as  themselves,  servants  in  high  place.  Deuu.s,  however,  interprets  it  as 
servants  who  seem  to  be  no  less,  or  no  other,  than  what  they  are — namely,  servants. 

24.  npeculationu]  Johnson  {pittC\ :  E^xaininer,  spj^.    The  word  is  found  no* 

where  else,  and  is  probably  here  misprinted  for  speculators.  [This  conj.  was 
adopted  by  Singkr  (ed.  ii),  and  Hudson.]  Collier  (cd.  ii):  Spectators  is  the 
word  suljstitutcd  by  the  (MS).  '  Speculations '  cannot  well  on  any  accuunt  be  right, 
while  ^edatvrt  completes  both  meaning  and  metre ;  of  coarse,  the  empha«s  ia  ^te- 
tatars  must  nut  here  be  placed  on  thesecund  syllable.  See  SCHMIDT  (Z«ir.)i  pi.  I42I, 
for  a  list  of  over  sixty  instances  in  Sh.  of  tlic  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  to 
which  '  discretion,'  11,  iv,  145,  may  be  added. 
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Intelligent  of  our  state.  What  hath  been  seen,  3$ 

Either  in  snufis  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 

Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 

Against  the  old  kind  king,  or  something  deeper. 

Whereof  perchance  these  are  but  furnishings ; 

*  But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power  30 

*  Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom;  who  already,. 

*  Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 

*  In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 


2$.  ttaie.]  Fl  +,Sch.  s/a/t;  Steer, 
ctcet. 

4aM]  Aavf  Pope  tt. 
37.  iosv]  Aa/A  F,. 
29.  fitmitkings  .'I  C&^.  fumishmgt — 
Rowe+.  fumijhings.  Ff,  Johns.  Jhrnr- 

ithin^s.  Coll.  (MS). 

30-42.  But. ..you. 'I  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 
3a  Bmi\  And  Ibn. 


31-35.  In(o...far\  As  in  Pope,  p'our 
lines,  ending  nfgIigeH€*,..P9rtt^.Jtui$ur 

...farre  in  Qq. 

l\.  scatter^ fcatUrtdCl^.  /catttrd 
Q,.   thatter'd  Han.    scathed  Warb. 

32.  kave\  hath  Jen. 

ftet^  fft  Q^.  John..  Jci,.    see  O^.  ^ 
Mi  Fl^,  Tbeob.  Han.  seize  Warb.  foot 
Cap.  Ec. 


25.  Intelligent]  Johnson  (Z7^.):  Giving  information.  StbBVBNS:  What  fol- 
lows are  the  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  supposes  the 
spies  gave  France  the  intelligence.  Schmidt  cites  also  III,  v,  9,  and  III, 
vii,  II. 

25-^  What  hath  .  .  .  furnishings]  Schmidt  :  Whether  these  incomplete  sen* 
tences  are  due  to  the  poet,  or  to  the  style  in  which  the  scene  has  hccn  transmitted  to 
us,  cannot  be  decided;  lines  22-29  are  lacking  in  the  Qq,  and  from  30-42  in  the 
FT,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  between  29  and  30  there  were  other  lines  which 
liave  been  omitted  in  both  texts. 

26.  snuffs]  Waightx  Quarrels.  Nares:  T«  take  m  smtf  is  to  be  angiy,  to 
take  ofTcncc. 

26.  packings]  Stibvbns:  Underhand  contrivances.  [See  fflam.  Ill,  iv,  211.] 
191.  fitmishings]  Johnson  :  What  we  now  call  colours,  external  pretenses. 
Stfevens  :  A  furnish  anciently  sij^nified  a  sample.  So  in  tlio  Epistle  before 
Greene's  Groatt-worth  0/  iVitU  :  *  For  to  lend  the  world  a  furnish  of  witte  she  layes 
her  owne  to  pawne.'  Staumton  :  Steevens's  illostration  from  Greene  is  not  eon- 
dosive.  HuxnON  t  That  h,  wbtreof  diese  things  are  hut  the  triaunings  or  iqipend* 
ages,  not  the  thinp^  itself,  l  ut  only  the  circumstances  or  furniture  of  the  thing. 
Wright  :  In  Scotland  the  trimmings  of  a  lady's  dress  are  called  •  furnishings.' 

31.  scatter'd]  Joh.sson:  Divided,  unsettled,  disunited.  SaiMlDT:  Sh.  does  not 
elsewhere  nse  the  word  in  this  sense.   Perhaps  Hanmer's  tkaiUrtd  is  right. 

32.  feet]  Upton  (p.  195,  cd.  ii)  su^;:^csts  j^*;/— that  is,  secretly  situated,  or  lodged, 
or  perhaps  see  for  the  Latin  seiifs,  wliich  is  used  by  Douglas  in  his  version  of  Virgil, 
and  by  Chaucer,  and  which  still  survives  in  '  a  Bishop's  see.'  Schmidt  :  This  ex- 
pression  is  akin  to  the  langnage  of  the  time,  when  ^fioM  meant  the  same  as 
bmded. 

33.  at  point]  See  I,  iv,  319. 
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*  To  show  their  open  banner.   Now  to  you ; 

*  If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far  35 
•To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 

*  Some  that  will  tliank  you,  making  just  report 

*  Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
*The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 

*  I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding,  40 

*  And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance  offer 

*  This  office  to  you.* 

Gent.    I  will  talk  further  with  you. 
Kent.  No,  do  not 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 

Than  iny  out-wall,  open  this  purse  and  take  45 

What  it  contains.    If  you  sliall  sec  Cordelia, — 

As  fear  not  but  you  shall, — show  her  this  ring, 

And  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is  « 

That  yet  you  do  not  know.   Fie  on  this  storm ! 

I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent,  Give  me  your  hand ;  50 

Have  you  no  more  to  say? 

Kent,   Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet; 


35.  credit']  credite  Q,.  43.  further]  farther  Qq. 

38.  bemadding]  madding  Vopc,  Han.  44.  /am]  /Qq. 

39-42.  T/ie...}'ou.]  J  Ane9.  ev\(\  genUe-  47.  /ear"]  dou/'i  Q^. 

man,...l;nou<ledge  and...you.  Cap.  Mw]  /Aa/ Rowe  +  . 

41, 42.  And...you.']  As  in  Jen.  The  48.         Ff,  Jen.  Km,  Coll.  Del.  Wh. 

first  line  ends  ajfurance  Qq.  Ktly,  Sch.  this  Rowc  + .  vcur  Qq  et  cct. 

assurance,... ,j'au.^   assurance  of  50»  5'«  Givt..jay      One  line,  Qq. 

ycu.  Offer  this  offct.  Pope-f.  Atmr-  52-5$.  Four  lines,  ending  to...fot*nd 

mm<t  of  you,  offer  this  office  f  you.  „Mis—„>«tker.  Sch. 


43.  /«ri//]  /•/;  Pope  +  . 


35,  36.  80 . . .  To]  See  I,  iv,  36;  II,  iv,  u. 

43.  I . . .  3rott]  Dbuos:  This  implies  a  conrteons  postponement  or  dlMntsnl  of 

a  request ;  this  explains  Kent's  reply. 

48.  fellow]  Schmidt  :  That  is,  comparyon.  It  is  only  by  its  use  in  this  sense 
that  we  can  understand  MalvoHo's  blunder:  *  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:  fellow! 
not  Matvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.'  As  a  general  mle  this  woid  is  found 
in  this  sense  joined  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  therefore  many  editors  prefer  *your 
fellow  '  of  the  Qq. 

52.  to  cCTcctj  Abbott,  §  1S6  :  The  use  of  to  meaning  •  with  a  view  to,'  •  for  an 
end,*  &c.,  is  of  course  still  common  before  verbs,  but  the  Elizabethans  used  *  la 
this  sense  before  nouns. 
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That  when  we  have  found  the  king» — in  which  your  pain  53 

That  way»  I'll  thi8,-^e  that  first  lights  on  him 

Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severally,  5; 


Scene  II.  Anaiher  part  of  the  heath.  Storm  still 

Enter  Lbak  nd  Fool. 

Lear.   Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  1  rage !  blow  1 
You  catara£b  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-cxccutinj^  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  of  oak-dcaving  thunderbolts. 


53-55.  Three  lines,  ending  King,... 
^hlt..jtt1ur,  Qq. 

53.  54.  m...//;/j,]  Ff.  lU  this  mry, 
yoH  that  Qq,  Jen.  in  whith  you  take 
T%at  fmrr,  /  this  Pbpe,  Tbeob.  Warb. 
for  which  yoH  Utk*  Ttai  way  J  tkit 
Han.  Juhns. 

54.  way,"]  way;  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt. 

55.  Holla]  JMkw  QqF^.  NaUoo 
Warb.  Johns. 

[Exeunt  severally  .J  Theob.  Ex- 
cunt.  QqFf. 

Scene  u.]  Sccn.TSccun<Ja.  Ff.  (Scxn-t 
F^.  Scene  continued  l>y  Rowe, Theob. 
Another  pan...]  C.ip. 
Storm  still.]  (^m.  Qq. 
I.  winds']  windes  F,!"^.     tuimd  Qq, 
Jen.  Mai.  Steev.  lius.  Sing. 

ragtt  tUta/}  bhm!  raget  attd 


blow  !  Cap.  conj.  (in  Corrigenda,  vol.  x). 

Eight  lines,  ending  Srmeki.., 
and. .  Jo.  ..kemdt..Jtat...jnatiats„,.makt... 
man.  Qq. 
3.  eatara^letUerieiesCl^.  earttrickes 

Q. 

hurncanofs]  Ifyrrt canons  F,.  Hur' 
rieano's  F^F^F^.    Hircanios  Qq. 

3.  our]  Ff.    The  Qq,  Jen. 
JrownJ^  ilroxvnd  Q,.    etroum  i\ 

FjF^,  Kowe.    drowne  F^. 

4.  tuiphurcm]  Cap.  fulpktrout  Qq. 
SulpVroui  Ff+,  Sch. 

thought-exeeuting]  No  hyphen,  Qq. 

5.  Vaiint-etnrurs]  Pope.  mmucA 
tuntrg  Qq.  Vatmt-cttrrian  Ff.  Vamt- 
Mtriers  Cap. 

of]  Ff+,  Cap.  Dyce  i,  Sch.  to 
Qqetoet. 


S3,  54.  in  .  .  .  this]  Wricmt:  In  wliich  your  p.iin  (lies)  That  way,  I'll  (go)  this. 
Scene  IIJ    riii»  scene  is  quoted  at  length,  with  comments  of  admiration,  in 
Sicmi's  Lmginust  p.  lo8. 
2.  cataracts]  MoBSRLY:  Probnbly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  hiTe  mto^'^OKt^ 

bft^fXK      '  ''|'•'•^;. 

2.  hurricanoes]  Dyce:  Water-spouts.    See  Tro.  and  Cres.  V,  ii,  172. 

4.  thought-executing]  JoHNSoKt  Doing  execntion  with  rapidity  eqaal  to 
thought.  MoBERi.Y:  This  idea  seems  rather  to  be  Involved  in  the  compound  than 
expressed  by  it ;  as '  thought-executing'  must  mean  'executing  the  titought  of  Him 

who  casts  you.' 

5.  Vaunt-eoorieru]  Stuvbns:  It  originally  meant  tiw  foiemost  scouts  of  an 
anny.  In  Jarvis  Markham's  EngHsk  Arsadia,  1607 :  *  As  soon  as  the  first  vmncnrrcr 

encountered  him  face  to  face.'  Malone:  Compare  'Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
o'  the  dreadful  thuaUer  claps.' — Temp.  I,  ii,  201.    HuNTEJt  (ii,  270J  calls  attention 
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Singe  my  white  head  I  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  6 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  th'  world! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man  1 

Fod^  O  nunde,  court  holy-water  in  a  diy  house  is  xo 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.   Good  nuncle,  in ; 
ask  thy  daughters'  blessing;  here's  a  night  pities  neither 
wise  men  nor  fools. 


6.  SiHge~\  /tng  Q,.    Sindgt  Ff. 
M-9hakiHg'\  No  hyphen,  Qq. 

7.  Slrike^  /mite  Qq,  GI0+,  Hob. 
tf'M  j  of  theqpi. 

8.  iMwfiifr]Af4i^Qq,  Pope +,  Jen.  Ee. 
germmi\  Cap.     Gemiains  Qq, 

Rowe^  Pope,  germainn  F,Fj.  s^er- 
mOMtf  FjF^.  germim  Theob.  +  ,  Cull. 
Wh.  Cam. 

9.  make\  makes  Ff,  Rnwe,  Ktly,  Sch. 
10-13.  Four  lines,  ending  hou/e.... 

floor.. ,blfjffing,../o9U.  in  Qq* 

10.  court My-wattr^emrt-i^f-waUr 
Rowc  + . 


10.  II.  A0fy-v>aier....rain-water'\  No 
hyphens,  Qq. 

11.  this  rain-7c<7ter]  the  Rmm-WttUr 

F^F^,  Rowc,  Pope  i,  Han.  Uu  rail*' 
May>Flopefi+. 

^  door]  a  dorr*  Qq. 

12.  ask']  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Han,  Cap. 
Knt,  Dycc  i,  Sch.     and  aske  Qq  cl  cel. 

dtu^kteri'^  ikuigkiti'  F,. 
pities']  that  pities  Pope  +  . 
tuiilur\  nether  Q^.   neyther  Q,. 

13.  men  nor  fools\  mm  nor  foole  Qq, 
Jen.  Glo.<4-*  Mobw 


to  the  me  of  tiiis  *  vety  me  word  *  in  Hamet,  where  one  of  the  Peclchanu  b  called 
*the  harbinger,  the  host,  the  steward,  the  vaant<courier,  the  sacrist,  and  the  pander* 
to  the  priests.  WUGUT;  Cotgrave  gives, '  Avant>coareart  m.  A  forerunner,  Anant 

curror.' 

7.  fotunditsr]  DBUQSt  This,  in  connection  with  what  lUIows,  suggests  not  onlj 
die  sphere  of  the  globe,  hot  (he  ronndneas  of  gestation. 

8.  Crack  .  ,  ,  oncej  TRIOBALD:  Crack  nature'-  mould  and  spill  all  the  seeds  of 
matter  that  are  hoarded  within  it.  See  the  same  thought  in  IVmt.  TaU,  IV,  iv,  489. 
For  '  germens,'  1.  e.  seeds,  see  Afacb,  IV,  i,  59. 

8.  spill]  Stbbvxns:  To  destroy.   [See  Nam.  IV,  v,  so.] 

10.  court  holy-water]  Steevens:  Ray,  amonj;  hi'^  iirovcrblal  phrases,  p.  184, 
mentions  '  court  h^-'/v  wafrr'  to  mean  /iiir  words.  The  I'lciiLh  have  the  sanit-  jifirase: 
Eau  beniie  de  (our.  Malone:  Cotgrave  Las  '  Eau  beniste  de  Cour.  Coin  I  holy 
water;  complements,  faire  words,  flattering  speedies,  glosing,  soothing,  palpaUe 
cogging.'  Florio  gives  *  MarUtUiaare,  to  flatter,  to  faune,  to  claw,  to  sooth  vp,  to 
cog  and  foist  with,  to  giue  one  court  holie  water.'  SiNGER  cites  Florio:  •  Gbnfiare 
alcuna,  to  soothe  or  flatter  one,  to  set  one  a  gogge  or  with  faire  words  bring  him  into 
a  foolet  Paradise,  to  fill  one  with  hopes,  or  Conrt-holy-water.'  [Wright  follows 
Singer  in  giving  this  definition  from  Florio,  but  neither  of  them  mentions  the  date 
of  the  edition.  In  the  edition  of  1598  the  definition  d<irs  not  j^ivc  'court  holy- 
water;'  instead  it  reads  'to  perswade  one  that  the  moone  is  made  of  greene 
cheese  i'  Dare  l*allodota  is  fheie  defined  *to  giue  one  cowrt*hoilie  water,  to  giue  a 
gndgeon.*— Ed.] 

I  a.  pities]  Although  the  omission  of  the  rdative  is  common  enough  (tee  Abboit, 
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Lear.   Rumble  thy  bellyful !  Spit,  (ire !  spout»  rain  I 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters.  1 5 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unktndness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  mc  no  subscription ;  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man.  20 
But  yet  1  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
Your  high-cngcnder'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    Oh  !  Oh  !  'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put's  head  in  has  a  good  25 
head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  ivill  house 

Before  tJie  head  /tas  any, .  • 
TJie  liead  and  he  shall  louse; 


\\.  beHyfu!^  M.vl.       AV /«// QqFf. 
Spit,  fire  I  spout,  rain  /]  C,\p. 
fire,  /pout  raine^  Q4Ff  [fpowl 

16.  /<7j:]  fa/ie  Qq. 

17.  /tingiiom'\  Am^Joms  johm. 
18-34.  Lines  end  k9rriMe..Mnd...ftr^ 

ttiJe...ioin' d... white. ../omkt  in  Qq. 

18.  sitiscriptioM\  tutmusien  Pope, 
Han. 

/Am]  why  tkim  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 

Ec.  Var. 

22.  •will...join'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap.  Knl, 
C61L  i.  Del.  Sing.  Djce  i,  Wh.  Ktlf, 


Sch.    haue...ioin*d  Qq  et  cct. 

23.  high^gemder^d\h^htmgtnd€red 

Qr 

battles]  Battailes  P,F,.  Battels 
Fy    battel  Q,.    battell  Q,. 

24.  Oh  I  Oh  /}  Thcob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Jen.  Ktly.  O,  hot  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han.  Sch.    O  Orj.    o,  O,  dp.  et  cet. 

*S»  /*»''']  Q'l»  Mai'  isteev.  Bo». 

Knt,  DeU  Sing.  Ktly. 
a6.  [Sings.  Cap. 

27-34.  As  in  Johns.  Four  lines,  Ff. 
Prose,  Qq. 
28.  head  has  anjr,]  JttaJ,  has  amy  Qq. 


$  244),  ii)  dignified  speech,  yet  here  in  the  Fool's  speeches  this  and  nuuiy  other  oo). 
loquialisms  are  to  be  expected. 

z6.  MtmiiLY  calls  attention  to  the  similari^  of  thought  in  the  song,  *  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,'  in  As  Ytu  like  It, 

tS.  subscription]  Upton  (p.  293):  .Mlegiance,  suhmission.  See  I,  ii,  24. 
Scii.MiDT:  Used  nowhere  else  in  Sh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  verb  is  frequently 
found  nrcaning  to  yield,  to  pay  respect,  to  submit  to  something. 

19.  sUtve]  WAitmntTOif ,  insensible  to  the  drift  of  these  lines,  changed  this  to 
'BniTe.*  'That  is,  I  defy  yonr  worst  rage,  as  he  had  said  just  before.'  IIeath,  in 
exposint^  the  fully  of  this  ch.ini^c,  thus  paraphrases:  'Here  I  stand,  submitting  to 
every  indignity  you  can  put  upon  me.  Do  with  me  what  you  please.  For  I  am  "  a 
poor,  infirm,  wealc  and  despised  old  man."  But  yet,  notwithstanding  ny  8abmis9ion 
to  your  power,  I  have  a  right  to  expostulate  and  to  call  you  servile  ministers.' 

27.  cod-piecej  Dyce  {Gloss.) :  An  ostentatiously  indelicate  part  of  ttie  mal^ 
15* 
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174  KING  LEAR  [act ni, sail. 

So  higgars  marry  many,  30 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  hi  his  heart  should  make 
Sludl  of  a  com  cry  woe^ 
And  turn  his  deep  to  wake. 
For  there  was  never  yet  &ir  woman  but  she  made  mouths  35 
in  a  glass. 

Lear.    No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience. 
I  will  say  nothing. 

jBimirr  K£KT. 

Kent,   Who's  there  ? 


31.  Tlie  man]  That  man  FjF^  +  . 
33.  Shall  of]  Jltall  houc  Qq,  Jen. 
37.  patiem"]  patience  F,F^. 
•SCBKElll.  ri>pe  +  ,  Jfn. 
Enter  Kent.]  As  in  Q,,  Dyce, 


Sta.  GI0.  +  ,  Coll.  iii,  Srh.    After  pUf 
Hence,  line  37,  Q,.  After  gla/tt  line  36^ 
Ff  et  cet. 
39.  Who's]  mtfe  Q^. 


dreaa,  which  wm  put  to  several  uses,— to  stick  pins  in,  to  carry  the  purse  in,  ftc.  ftc 
[See  line  4a] 

30.  many]  Joknson  :  That  is,  a  bejsar  marries  a  wife  and  lice.  Mason  :  Rather, 

so  many  beggars  marry. 
3 1 , 32.  The . . .  make]  Capbll  :  By  making  a  *  toe  *  of  one's '  heart  *  is  signify'd— > 

the  makinj;  ihat  our  last  object  which  should  l>e  our  first,  and  under  it  is  sliadow'd  the 
king's  folly  in  surrcnd'rinj;  his  power;  and  this  folly  he  jiins  iip  in  him  siiil  faster  by 
observing — that  he  siirrender'd  it  to  women.  Ecci^  thinks  that  these  lines  are  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same '  immodest  allusion '  as  is  conttuned  in  the  first  qnatraint 
'  which  turns  upon  the  idea  of  ktmsing.*   But  he  thinks  ■  a  greater  consistency  of 

meaning;'  will  he  nttninod  liy  remlincj  ht-ad  instead  of  'heart.'  Whitk:  Unless  the 
Fool  means  that  the  man  who  keejis  his  toe  as  close  as  he  should  keep  his  counsel 
or  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  [Tlw  meaning,  if  it  be 
worth  a  search,  seems  to  be  this :  A  man  who  prefers  or  cherishes  a  mean  member 
in  place  "f  :i  vitnl  one  shall  snfTcr  cndurinij  pain  where  others  would  sufler  merely  a 
twintjc.    Lear  had  preferred  Regan  and  Goncril  to  Cordelia. — Ed.] 

35.  Ecci.KS  hazards  the  remarkable  conjecture  that  this  line  is  '  descriptive  of  that 
sort  of  treachery  which  the  power  of  beauty  enables  a  woman  more  readily  to  prao. 
ttse,  and  which  is  shewn  by  her  first  addressing  a  man  with  kind  speeches  and 
expressions  of  reijard,  and  then  turning  suddenly  round  and  mnkin<^  months  at  his 
fi^jure  represented  in  a  looking-gla.ss.— Possibly  an  allusion  might  be  designed  to  an 
affected  dbrelish  of  the  liquor  contained  in  a  ttrimkmg'gtatt,  while  inwardi;',  and  in 
reality,  to  use  a  common  expression,  she  takes  it  to  heart,  supposing  falsehood  and 
deceit  to  lie  the  pjeneril  concomitant  of  beauty.'  Mnr.KRLY  :  For  women,  daughters 
included,  are  apt  to  have  little  faulty  waj-s.  [This  is  the  Fool  s  way  of  diverting 
attention  after  he  has  said  something  a  little  too  pcnnted ;  the  idea  of  a  very  pretty 
woman  making  faces  in  a  l<>nkinj;;-glaas  raises  a  smile.  For  the  expression  'making 
mouths,'  see  //am.  II,  ii,  347;  IV,  iv,  50. — Ed.] 

37,  3S.  Steevens  :  So  I'crillus,  in  the  old  play,  spciiking  of  Leir :  '  But  he,  the 
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ACT  III,  SC.  ii.j 


KING  LEAR 


Foal,  Marry,  here's  grace  and  a  cod-piece;  that's  a  40 
wise  man  and  a  fool. 

KeiU,  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here?  Things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves ;  since  I  was  man,  45 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.   Man's  nature  cannot  carry 
Th'  affliction  nor  the  fear. 
Lear,  Let  the  great  gods. 


40.  cod'piece\  eodpis  Qq 

41.  wiu  Mm]  M^feman  QqF^F^  Sch. 

43-60.  Alas  sinHingS^   Lines  end 

heere  t. .. .theft  ;.>xf  ike..,cttiiet,.../ire,.., 

;  ' .  iit-i  of „,jremtmbtr....cary.... force.,., 
dreadfull. . .  .hojp,  ...Ikef...  lust  ice,  ...ami..., 

ineefiiom,  <ouert...,Jife,  tenters,  

graee„..fiHnUtgt  Qq. 


42.  are  you\  Jit  you  Qq,  Jen. 

44.  G0Uimtke'\gnH9w,theQq»  Gei^ 
ike  Jen. 

watuierersi  n-.Ti.i'irer  Qq. 

45.  maAe")  mnkes  ( J  i. 

47.  never^  ne're  Q,.    nere  Q^. 
49.  fear}  force  Qq,  Pope,  Tbeob. 
Han.  Warb. 


myrrour  of  mild  patience,  Puis  up  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply.'  [See  Ap- 
pendix, p.  396.] 

40.  grace]  STBKVBMSt  In  Shakcspewe's  time,  *t1ie  king's  grace'  was  the  nsnal 

expression. 

40.  cod-piecej  Douce:  Sb.  has  with  some  humour  applied  this  name  to  the 
Fod,  who,  for  obvious  reasoos,  was  usaally  provided  with  this  unseemly  part  of 
dress  in  «  more  remarlcaUe  manner  Aa»  other  penoos. 

43.  are  you  here]  Jennkns.  f"!ln\vitijj  the  Qq,  says  that  the  reaflin;^  of  the  Ff 
seems  to  be  *  an  alteration  made  for  the  ease  of  the  actors,  that  he  who  acted  Lear 
might  not  have  the  trouble  of  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  and  rising  again ;  but  if 
propriety  of  action  take  place,  what  can  lie  more  proper  than  Lear's  seating  himself, 
after  his  last  speech  ?'    Jennens  inserts  a  stage-direction  to  tbst  eflect. 

44.  Gallow]  Wright:  That  i«,  terrify.  'Gaily'  in  the  same  sense  is  still  used 
as  a  provincialism.  See  Jennings  on  the  Dialects  in  the  West  of  England.  In  the 
Glossary  to  Palmer's  Devonshire  Dialogue,  *  Galled*  is  explained  as  'frightened.* 
In  the  Encyclopedia  Uritannica  (eighth  ed.),  art.  Mammalia,  p.  232,  col.  2,  we  read 
of  the  sperm  \vhal<'  th.u  '  when  frij^htencd  it  i«  said  In-  thc^ailors  to  be  ••(^allied," 
probably  galled.'  But  this  is  an  error.  Huntley  (Glossar)'  of  the  Colswuld  Dialect), 
gives '  Gallow.  To  alarm ;  to  irighten.*  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  gtelamt  to 
terrify,  fpim  which  it  is  probably  derived.  Hkriii  kt  Coleridge  {Phit^egieal Soe. 
Trans.,  185S,  p.  123)  jjives  a  derivation,  proposed  l>y  M.  Mctivier  of  Guernsey,  from 
the  dialect  of  lh.at  island — viz.  Ega/iinir,  signifying  to  daizie,«-^^/n(ir,  a  meaning 
which,  as  Coleridge  says,  hardly  applies  to  the  present  passage,  VlMABtlS  {AiitiueiuHf 
13  Nov.  '75)  says  this  word  is  still  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. ' 

49.  afiUctioa . . .  fear]  Hudson  :  *  Affliction '  for  iti/ticthn  ;  the  two  hetng  diea 
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KJ.\G  LEAR 


[act  hi,  sc.  ii. 


That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o*er  our  heads,  50 

Find  out  their  enemies  now.   Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 

Unwhipp'd  of  justice.   Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; 

Thou  peijured,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue 

That  art  incestuous.   Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake,  55 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 

Has  praised  on  man's  life.    Close  pent-up  guilts. 

Rive  your  concealing  continents  and  cry 

These  dreadful  summoners  grace.   I  am  a  man 


50.  pudder]  Ff,  Rowe,  Theob.  Warb. 
Knt,  Del.  Sin?.  Ktljr.  Pmtker  Q,. 
Thundring  Q,,  Pope,  Han.  Cap.  fo- 
tker  JobnK.  el  cct. 

54.  perjured^  perjure  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Johns.  CdH.  iii, 

nnd  thou'\  ihoti  \V.irh. 
simular\  fimuiar  man  Qq,  Pope, 
Dip.  Glo.'f.Mob. 

55.  iiureifiutts]  incestous  Qq. 


55.  to  pieces  s^aie}  in  peeces  Jhake 
Qq.  thake  l»  pieea  Fbpe*!*. 

56.  ccn't-rt  and  cOHVetumt']  €CVtr  »f 
convivial  Warb.  conj. 

57.  //rtj]  Ff  {Ha's  F,),  Rowe,  Sch. 
Haft  Qq  et  cet. 

58.  concealing  eomfintmts]  concealed 
centers  Qq. 

tr/\  «r/IPope-f. 


equivalent.  Man's  nature  cannot  endure  the  infliction,  nor  even  the  fear  of  it.  So^ 
in  the  Prayer.Book*  *  Defend  u*  from  all  dangers  and  misdiiels,  and  from  the  fear 
of  them.' 

50.  pttdder]  Steevens  :  So  in  Beau,  and  Fl.'s  Scornful  Lady  [II,  ii,  p.  35,  cd. 
Dycej  i  *  Some  fellows  would  have  cried  now,  and  have  cursM  thee.  And  fain  out 
with  their  meat,  and  kept  a  pudder.'  [It  is  to  me  a  stilfident  reason  for  preferring 
<p«dder '  to  pother,  thnt  Charles  Lamb  preferred  it;  in  his  remarks  on  this  play  it  is 

the  word  he  xiscs. —  Kp.] 

54.  perjured]  Theobald,  wilh  much  probability,  amended  this  to  perjure  on  the 
analogy  of  its  ose  in  Lov^s  Lak.  Zot/,  IV,  iii,  47 :  *  he  oomes  in  like  a  perjure  wear* 
ing  paj^ers,*  and  also  in  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  :  '  Hut,  now  black* 
spotted  Periure  as  he  is.'  It  is  also  the  reading,'  of  Collier's  fMSV  Where  the 
QqFf  all  aj;rce,  and  the  sense  is  clear,  change  seems  needless,  although  perjure  wilh 
*  sinralar '  gives  greater  symmetry  to  the  line. 

54.  aimular]  Coluer}  A  *simnlar*  is  axf«>ir£i<!vr,<  possibly  we  ought  to  ^11 

it  sintulcr. 

56.  convenient  seeming]  Johnson:  That  is,  appearance  such  as  may  promote  his 
purpose  to  destroy.  Dbliw  dissents,  and  diinhs  It  means  rather  befitting  hypocri!>y. 

57.  practised]  DvCEt  To  use  aits  or  strategems^  to  ploL 

58.  continents]  Johnsom  x  That  which  contains  or  endoses.   [See  Ham.  IV. 

iv,  64.] 

59.  aummonera]  Stssvbns:  The  oificeis  that  summon  offenders  before  a  tribunal. 
59, 60.  I . . .  sinning]  Tyuwhittj  CEdipns,  in  Sophocles,  represents  himself  in 

the  same  light :  'rd  /  |p7«  /<ov  neirw^oT*  inX  fiiXkaw  f  MjpKj^lm! — Colon,  [line 
266,  ed.  Dindorf.] 
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ACT  lu.  sc.  ii.]  KING  LEAR  1/7 

More  sinn*d  against  than  sinning. 
Kent  Alack,  bare-headed  ?  60 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest; 

Repose  you  there ;  while  I  to  this  hard  house — 
More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised; 

Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you,  6? 
Denied  me  to  come  in — return,  and  force  1 
Their  scanted  courtesy.  )^ 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy  ;  how  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow? — 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  70 

60.  tinn'dl  find  Qq.  hard  then  is  the  Jlone  Qq  et  Oet. 
than\  their  Qq.  65.  nie  Qq. 

60-67.  Atork..Mmrtety.']  Pftjse,  Qq.         67.  wits  htgin\  wit  Stgim  Qq. 

63.  T«'/;/7r']  -whilji  Q<\.  69.  I nm\  /V«  Pope  f  .  Jen.  DyceU. 
64-66.  M0re...iH^  Parenthesis,  Ff.  Mi>J  the  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns. 

64.  karder„.sfytus1  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  70-72.  Lines  end  etm...pooret..Juart, 
Dd.  Dyce,  Su.  Ktly,  Glo.  -t- ,  Mob.  Sch.  Qq. 

61.  Gracious  my  lord]  See  Abbott,  %  13. 

65.  even  but  now]  Abbott,  $  38 :  Even  new  with  as  is  applied  to  an  action  UmI 

ha.«  been  goin^  on  for  some  long  time  and  stilt  continues,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on 
'now.'  In  Sh.  the  emphasis  is  often  to  be  laid  on  'even,'  and  'avm  now'  means 
*  exactly  or  only  now.' 

65.  demanding]  Wright:  *  Demand*  and  *  require*  are  both  used  formerly  in 
the  simple  stn^e  of  'a>k,'  without  the  further  idea  which  the  words  have  noW  ac- 
quired of  asking  with  r.ulliority.    Sec  Temp.  I,  ii,  139;  Cynt.  Ill,  vi,  92. 

67-73.  BUCKNILL  (p.  19s):  The  import  of  this  must  be  weighed  with  IV,  vi, 
100-104,  when  Lear  is  incoherent  and  fall  of  delusion.  Insanity  arising  from  mental 
and  moral  causes  often  continues  in  a  certain  state  of  imperfect  developement ; . . .  a 
state  of  c.xa^'fjcrntcd  niid  jtervertcd  emotion,  .nccomp.inicd  liy  vi'ilr  nt  .in  l  irrc!;ulai 
conduct,  but  unconnected  with  intellectual  aberration :  until  some  physical  shock  is 
incurred, — bodily  illness,  or  accident,  or  exposure  to  physical  sufiering ;  and  dien 
the  imperfect  tfpe  of  mental  disease  is  converted  into  perfect  lunaqr,  characterised 
bv  more  or  !e-="5  profound  affection  of  the  intellect,  by  delusion  or  incoherence.  This 
is  evidently  the  case  in  Lear,  and  although  we  have  never  seen  the  point  referred  to 
by  any  writer,  and  have  again  and  again  read  the  play  without  perceiving  it,  we 
cannot  doubt  from  these  passages,  and  especially  from  the  second,  in  which  the  poor 
madman's  imperfect  memory  refers  to  his  suffering  in  the  storm,  th.it  Sh.  contem- 
plated this  cxpo-^ure  and  physical  suffering  as  the  cause  of  the  tirst  crisis  in  the  m.il- 
ady.  Our  wonder  at  his  profound  knowledge  of  mental  d  isease  increases,  the  more 
carefully  we  study  his  works;  here  and  elsewhere  he  displays  widi  proli6c  careless* 
nesi  a  knowledge  of  principles,  half  of  which  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  mod- 
em pnrcboloost. 

M 
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^Acr  ill,  sc.  II 


And  can  make  vilde  things  precious. — Come,  your  hovel^ —  71 
Poor  Fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 
Fool,   He  that  has  anda&UU  titty  wit. 

With  heigh-ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  75 
A/usf  vtixkc  content  ivith  his  fortunes  fit. 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  ever}'  day. 
.  JLdST'   True,  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this  hovel. 

\Ex€unt  Lear  and  Kent. 
FjoI.  This  is  a  brave  m*g^t  to  cool  a  courtezan.    I  '11  speak 
a  prophecy  ere  I  t^o  :  80 
When  priests  arc  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 


71.  And^  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sta.  Sch. 
That  Qq  et  cct. 

viUel  Q,F.F,.  Jen.    vild  Q,F,F^, 
Rowe,  Sch.    viie  Pope  et  cel. 

71, 1%,  ymrkm^  P«9r  Fool'\  yomr 
hcuel; Po0reF0ole,Yt,  yom MmuU poort, 
Foolt  Qq. 

72.  /  have  9*u  part  m]  /  koMt  etu 
fart  of  Qq,  Vve  one  thmz  in  Pope. 
Fve  one  string  in  Han.  Warb.  Fve 
one  part  in  Theob.  John*.  Jen.  Dyce  H. 

73.  TTkaessorryl  That  forrowa  Ct\f 

74.  fSinps.  Cap. 
74-77.  Prose  in  Qq. 

74.  and"]  Om.  Qq,  Gqi.  Jen.  Sceev. 
El.  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  an  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns. 

Uttli  tin)']  little  tynie  Pope.  KttU 
/MtfQq.  iittte-fyne¥(.  lia/etyntKowt. 


75.  Mg^A'Ao"]  key  ho  Qq.  hei-ht-ko 
F,F,F^.    a  heigh,  ho.  Cap.  conj.  MS.» 
/-(7/m]  rain  in  his  'fjv  Johni.  conj. 

77.  Thoush\  Ff+,  Jen.  Knt,  Del. 
Sing.  Djrce,  Sta.  Ktljr,  Sch.  />r  Qq 
et  cet. 

78.  boyi  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sta. 
Sch.    my  gocki  boy  Qq  et  cet. 

hovel.'\  houeltf  Q,. 

[Exeunt...]  C^.  Exit.  Ff.  Om. 

Qq. 

79-95.  Om.  Qq. 

79.  80.  Tkis..,gp:\  Mai.  Two  lines. 
Ff+,Cap. 

79.  This  is'\  *TSs  Pbpe-i-. 
ccut l,  zan'\  Curtiztin  Ff. 

80.  ere\  or  ere  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
or  two  ere  Warb. 

81.  «wn/]  words  F,F,4-. 


73.  sorry]  White:  The  reading  of  ihe  Qq  is  certainly  not  inferior. 

74.  STEKVE.NS  :  See  the  song  in  Twelfth  *\'i£hi,  V,  i,  398.  [This  may  have  beeu 
the  same  song,  bat  changed  bjr  the  Fool  to  suit  the  occasion;  the  music  of  the 
T-vel/th  A'i^/it  song  will  he  found  in  Ch-ippcll  i,  225.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Cif- 
ford  (Jonson's  H'onis,  vi,  266}  called  this  Ticr'flh  Xight  %ox\z  '  si!!y  tra>-h  '  ? — Ed.] 

74.  and]  According  to  Abbott,  §^  95,  96,  this  is  used  cmphaticaily,  wiih  .ind 
without  participles,  for  atso^  even^  and  that  too.  *  We  still  ose  a$id  that  to  give  cm- 
phasis  and  call  attention  to  an  additional  circumstance — /.  ^.  "  lie  W.-15  condemned, 
etna  that  unheard."    Here  it  me.ms  "  a  little  and  (hat  a  very  little  *" ' 

il^et  seg.^  White:  I  believe  this  is  an  interpolation.  This  loving,  faithful  crea- 
tnre  wonld  not  let  his  old  master  go  off  half*erued  in  that  storm,  thst  he  might  stop 
and  ntter  such  pointless  and  uncalled>for  imitation  of  Chaucer.  The  absence  of  this 
inrophecy  from  the  edition  of  1608,  is  corrolxMrative  evidence  that  it  is  an  interpcdation ; 
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When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ;  83 

No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches*  suitors ; 

When  eveiy  case  in  law  is  right ;  85 


for  the  passage  is  one  which,  if  it  had  been  sj^Kikcn  at  the  lime  when  the  copy  for  that 
edition  was  obtained,  whether  siirrcplitiou'-ly  or  not,  would  harrifyhave  been  omitted. 
<^oWDEN  Clarke  :  This  prophecy  is  clearly  a  scrap  of  ribaldry  lacked  un,  by  the  acior 
who  pbyed  the  Fool*  to  please  *  the  barren  upectaton ' ;  juu  one  of  those  instances 
of  irrelevant  and  extenpornneous  je'^ting  to  which  Sh.  himself,  throagh  his  character 
of  Hamlet,  so  strongly  object';.  The  fact  of  the  Fool's  present  speech  occurring 
after  Lear  has  left  the  stage  alone  serves  to  condemn  it  as  spurious.  KucriuL  (p.  79), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  thb  speech  was  added  by  Sh.  after  the  text  which  we 
}i  vve  in  the  Qq  w.is  written;  •  the  poet  was  gcnerou-.  to  this,  the  most  amiable  of  all 
his  Fools,  and  even  added  somewhat  to  his  [  art.'  WaRHURTON  discerned  not  one, 
but  two,  prophecies  here :  '  the  first,  a  salyrical  description  of  the  present  manners  as 
fotove;  and  the  second,  a  satyricat  description  of  fatore  niannen,  which  the  corru|y 
tion  of  the  present  would  prevent  from  ever  happening.  Each  of  these  prophecies 
has  its  proper  inference  or  deduction;  yet  by  nn  unnccountalilc  stupidity,  the  fii-«t 
editors  took  the  whole  to  be  one  prophecy,  and  so  Jumbled  the  two  contrary  in- 
femcea  together.*  Accordingly*  Warfnntoii  transpoaed  lines  93,  94  to  follow  line 
84;  that  concludes  the  first  prophecy,  and  Warbniton  points  the  allusion  to  the  pres- 
ent time  by  ndding  parenthetically  after  them,  ' /.  ^.  Now.'  The  remaining  lines 
compose  the  second  prophecy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  Warburton  adds,  '  j.  e. 
Never.'  Worburton's  change  was  followed  in  the  text  by  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Jen- 
jtBHS,  and  EccLBS.  Capbll  grants  Warborton's  condiuions*  but  denounces  the 
trnnspisition  of  (he  lines  as  '  destructive  of  humour,  and  of  the  speaker's  wild  cha- 
racter which  disclaims  regularity.'  Capell's  explanation  is  that  Sh.  wrote  two  speeches 
for  the  Fool, 'one  comprising  the  whole  of  that  prophecy  which  relates  to  things 
/rKwM//  it's  condnsion  a  waggery  [i.  t.,  I  suppose,  the  line :  '  No  heretics  bam'd, 
ftcj,  at  which  the  spe  il^cr  might  face  about  and  be  going,  but  return  to  speak  the 
lines  alnnit  Merlin,  which  lines  ticlong  with  equal  propriety  to  the  prophecy  about 
things  that  u/iJ/  not  ...  it  is  concciv'd,  fiw;)ier,  that  these  seperalc  [m]  prophecies 
were  at  first  spoken  seperately,  or  on  seperate  nighta;  or  one  drop'd  for  the  other,  and 
we  judge  the  drop'd  one  the  first ;  that  both  were  found  in  his  manuscripts*  standing 
irregularly ;  and  took  their  form  from  the  players,  who  might  even  present  them  so 
after  their  author's  death'  Steeve.ns  refers  to  Putteiiham's  Arte  0/ Poesie,  1589,  as 
containing  these  lines.  [See  p.  232,  ed.  Arber.  <  Sir  Geffrey  CAatietr,  father  of  our 
English  Poets,  hath  these  verses  wing  the  distributor  [a  rhetorical  term]:  When 
faith  failcs  in  Priest es  sawc«,  And  Lords  hestcs  are  holden  fi>r  lawes.  And  robberie 
IS  tane  for  purchase.  And  lechery  for  solace.  Then  shall  the  Rcalme  of  .\lbion  He 
brought  to  great  confusion.'  The  oi  i;^ina1,  which  is  called  CkaMcer*s  Prophecy,  may 
he  found  in  vol.  vi,  p.  307,  ed.  .Morris,    See  Brown's  note,  I,  iv,  91. — Eix] 

83.  tutors]  WARBt  R  P'N  r  That  is,  invent  fashions  for  them.  DELtus  queries  if 
It  should  not  be  taken  in  the  larger  meaning  of  taking  care  of  their  tailors,  and  not 
ruining  them  by  failing  to  i>ay  their  UUs.  ScHinnr  says  It  merely  means:  'When 
nobles  are  the  teachers  of  their  tailon,  and  better  understand  the  handicraft. 

84.  No  ,  .  .  suitors]  ThHSson:  The  disease  to  whith  wenches'  vuilon?  are  par* 
ticularly  exposed  was  called,  in  .Shakespeare's  time,  the  brenning  or  burning. 
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No  squire  in  debt,  no  poor  knight ;  86 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues. 
Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  th'  field, 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build,  90 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion, 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see% 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;  for  I  live  before  his  time.  95 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.    A  Room  in  GiouccsUrs  Castle. 
EiOer  GuwcBsm  mmd  Edmdmd. 

Ghu.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural 
dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might  pity  him, 
they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house;  charged 
me,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of 
him,  entreat  for  him,  or  any  way  sustain  him.  5 

Edm.   Most  savage  and  unnatural  I 

GUnt.  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division  be- 
t\veen  the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that :  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  night ;  'tis  dangerous  to  be  spoken ;  I 
have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet;  these  mjuries  the  king  10 


86.  nor  no\  and  np  Waib.  Jobiis. 

S7.  not  In't"]  nor  live 

88.  AV]  And  Popc  +  . 

91,  92.  As  in  Pope.    One  line,  Ff. 

93,  94.  'Ihi'n  •/'''■'•]  Transferred  to 

follow  line  84,  by  Warb.  Uan.  Johni. 
Jen.  £c. 

93.  ate*/]ueit  Mai. 

95.  //nr]  I  do  live  (rcadtag  line  95 
as  two  lines)  ^^^-^  1  Cap. 
*f    ScKNs  tit.]  Scteaa  Tertia  Ff  (Seen* 
F,F^).    ScBNB  u.  Rowe.   Scms  nr. 
Pope-l-,Jen. 


A  Room...]  Cap.  An  Apartment 

in  Giosler's  Castle,  Rowe. 

Enter...]  Enter Glofter, and  theBaftard 
with  lights,  Qq  (Glocefter  Q,). 

1-18.  Prose,  I  f.  Twenty  Itne^  Qq. 

3.  /of/t]  fi'ok  me  Q_. 

4.  perpetual \  Fl  + ,  Cap.  Kiu,  Dyce  i, 
Del.  i1«8ch.  thtirf^.  thnr perpttual 
Jen.  et  cct. 

5.  or\  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Seh.  nor  Qq  ct  cet 

6.  and^  Om.  Rowe  ii. 

7.  r-l^r^  tr]M<>r/fflQq,Jen.  GI0.+. 
bttwun^  betwixt  Qq,  Glc-^. 


9$.  beftara  his  time]  Mobkrlt:  Aa,  according  to  the  legend.  Ring  Lear  was 
contcnponury  with  Joash,  King  of  Judah.    [See  Ilolinshed,  in  Appendix,  p.  384.] 

5.  or]  Schmidt:  Qomx^'xxe  Meas.  for  Meas.  IV,  ii,  108:  '  neither  in  time,  m.ittcr,  or 
Other  circumstance ; '  1  Hen.  VI :  I,  iii,  78 :  'not  to  wear,  handle,  or  use  any  sword.' 
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now  bears  will  be  reveiv^ecl  home;  there  is  part  of  a  power  il 
already  footed  ;  we  must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  look 
him,  and  privily  relieve  him ;  go  you,  and  maintain  talk 
with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived;  if 
he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  15 
as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  tlie  king,  my  old  mailer,  must 
be  relieved.  There  b  strange  things  toward,  Edmund ;  pray 
you,  be  careful,  \ExU, 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know,  and  of  that  letter  too.  20 
This  seems  a  fiiir  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  fiither  loses ;  no  less  than  all. 
The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  &I1.  [Exit, 


11.  there  w]  ther  is  F,.     T%er^$tl^  efcct. 
Glo.  Wr.  Mob.    T^i^z-'j  Q,.  I9~23<    Lines  end  ^M^,...<^^(rrMm/, 

13.  fB^'\  landed  Qq,  Pope.  ...b0<e...faU,  In  Qq. 

look]  Ff,  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Del.  ii,  19.  coiirtt  sv,/or!n  I  thee,"]  Thc^>h.  iuT' 

Scb.   look  for  I'op€  -H  .   /eeJL-e  Qq  et  cel.  tejie  forbid  thee,  Qq^Ff.    courtesie  forbid 

15.  htd.  i^^]  Johns.  ^^</,  »/Ff,  Rowei.  Mm  Pope,  Han.    evurtesy,  forbid  thttt 

bed ;  if  Rowe  ii  +  ,  Cip.  bed,  though  Qq.  Huds. 

Aa/.  7//<'//;,'// Glo. +  ,  Dyce  ii,Hud«.  Mob.  21.  draw  me\  draw  to  me 

for  it\for  V  Q,.  22.  loses\  loofes  Q,F,F,F,. 

17.  i$  stnmgt  things]  FT,  Rowe,  Knt»  33.  The"]  tkm  Qq. 

Dyce  i,  Sta.  Sch,    are  strange  things  dM\d»eK^ 
Pope  + ,  Jen,    is  foau  f I  range  thing  Q<j 

13.  fSooied]  ScHiUDr:  Equivalent  to  ttmded^  as  tbe  Qq  fe>d;  eompere  III,  vH, 

44;  unle>s  it  mean  OH  ftot^  tS  other  editors  explain  it. 

12.  look]  Schmidt:  Compare  Mer.  Wives,  IV,  ii,  S3  :  'I  will  look  some  linen 
for  your  bead ' ;  As  You  Like  Jt,  II,  v,  34:  'He  hath  been  all  this  day  lo  look  you.' 

17.  tomwd]  See  II,  i,  la 

19.  forMd]  Tbit  is,  u  Wkigrt  vuft,  *  forbidden  ;*  the  sentence  means :  Tbb 

courtesy  or  charily  which  you  are  going  to  show  the  king,  and  which  has  been  for- 
bidden to  you,  the  duke  shall  instantly  know.  Hi;osoN  find.s  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  forbid  thee,*  which  he  interprets  (using 
*  forbid  *  in  tbe  sense  of '  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid '  in  Matiiik,  I,  iii,  3i)  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  curse  upon  thee  !  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Hudson's  separate  edi« 
tion  of  Zi-ar  has  appeared,  in  which,  while  adhering  to  his  earlier  interpretation  and 
text,  he  concedes  ilie  possibility  of  the  correctness  of  the  present  interpretation,  but 
•ska,  *  does  not  diis  make  the  sense  too  tame  7  '—Ed.] 
.  16 
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Scene  IV.    The  heatk  Bt/an  a  hovtL 

Enter  LbAR,  Kent,  and  Flkjl. 

Kent,    Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;  good  my  lord,  enter; 
The  tx'rannv  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
Jbor  nature  to  endure.  \Storm  still, 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.    Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.    I  had  i  athcr  break  mine  own.  Good  \\\y  lord,  enter. 

Lear.    Tiiou  ihink'st  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thee; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  tix'd  ' 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt   Tliou*dst  shun  a  bear, 


ScENB  IV.]  Scena  Quarta  Ff  (Soma 

F,).    Scene  hi.  Rowc.     Scksf.  v. 
Pupe+,Jen.   Scknk  vi.  £c.  (uiisiprint). 
The  heath...]  Gto.   Part  of  the 

Heath  with  a  II<>vi;l.  Howe. 

1-3.  iiert...endur(.^  I'rose,  Q-.j. 

a,  of  the\  of  Pope. 
uigJWi^  nights  Q,. 

3.  [Storm  still.]  Om.  Qf|.  At  il.e  be- 
ginning of  ihe  Scene,  Cap.  Dycc,  \Vh. 

3,4.  Lear.  Let„Mtre^  Repeated  by 
Johns.  Sieev.  '73  (miaprint). 


4.  kere\  Om.  Qq. 

mf^  WmU  Theob.  U.  Warb. 
Johns. 

5.  Two  lines  in  Ff. 

lhad'\  QqFf,  Cijj.  Dyce,  Wh.  Sto. 
Glo.-f,  Huds.  Sch.    rd  Pope  ct  cct. 

6.  cotUetUious\  teatpefiious  Q,.  tfu- 
Untious 

7.  skin;  so  Vm]  Rowe  ii.  skin^  fa 
tis  Qq.   skin,  fo:  'tis  Ff  {tiinfo  F,). 

9.  ThoH'dsf\  tkMsd'fi  Q,.  Mm 
tmtbtfi  Q,. 


Scene  IV.3  Colkridce:  O.  what  a  world's  convention  of  agonies  is  here  I  All 
external  nature  in  a  storm,  all  moral  nature  convulsed, — the  real  madnem  of  Lear, 
the  fdgned  madness  of  Edgar,  the  babbling  of  the  Fool,  the  desperate  fidelity  of 

Kent, — surely  such  a  sccuc  wii-^  never  conct-ivc'!,  hcTirc  or  -since  !  Take  it  but  as  n 
picture  for  the  eye  only,  it  is  more  terrific  than  any  which  a  Mich.u  l  .\ii:;eIo,  in«.pired 
by  a  Dante,  could  have  conceived,  and  which  none  but  a  Michael  Angela  could  have 
executed.  Or  let  it  have  been  uttered  to  the  blind,  the  bowlings  of  nature  would 
seem  converted  into  the  voice  of  conscious  humanity.  Thi";  <<ccnc  rnds  with  the  first 
symjitoms  of  positive  <icran;^r.-ment ;  and  the  inlfrvcniinn  of  the  filth  "^cenc  i'?  y^-nrticu- 
larly  judicious, — the  interrupiion  allowing  an  interval  for  Lear  to  appear  in  lull  n»ad- 
ness  in  the  sixth  scene. 
2.  the  open]  Walker  ( Vtn.  75)  suggests  that  the  « in « the'  be  omitted  before 

•  open.' 

4.  heart  ?J  Stkkve.ns:  I  believe  that  Lear  does  not  address  this  question  to  Kent, 
but  to  his  own  bosom.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  point  the  passage  thus :  *  Wilt 
break,  my  heart  ? '  The  tenderness  of  Kent,  indeed,  induces  him  to  reply,  as  to  an 
interrogation  that  seemed  to  reflect  on  bis  own  humanity. 
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But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea  ^  10 

Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  V  th'  mouth.  When  the  mind's  free 

The  body's  delicate;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 

Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 

Save  what  beats  there.   Filial  ingratitude  t 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand  15 

For  lifting  food  to't  ?   But  I  will  punish  home. 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more.   In  such  a  night 

To  shut  me  out?   Pour  on ;  I  will  endure. 

In  such  a  night  as  this?    O  Regan,  Goneril ! 

Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all, —  20 

Oh,  that  way  madness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 

No  more  of  that ! 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.    Pi  ithcc,      in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease; 
This  tempest  will  not  ^ivc  me  Ic.U'c  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  n)e  more.    But  I'll  go  in. —  25 


10.  thy'\  they  F,. 

Lty\  light  F^,  Rowe,  Pope, 
rwarfusf ]  rmrit^  Q,.    fiq^  ^ 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Vftr.  Sing.  Ktly, 
CI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

It.  Tknfdtf\  Tktmd'ft  Qq. 

nttit(i's'\  minds  F^T''^. 
12.  body     Rowe.    bodiet  Q4Ff. 

the\  this  Qj. 
14.  heats\  ieares 

tktre.  Filial  in  i^ratitude  !'\  Rowe. 
then,  FiUal  iugratiiuJe,  F  F^,  their 
filmtt  ingmtUiuU,  Qq.    then,  FUiail 

in^ratifude,  F,  F^,.  there  :  filial itlgmii- 
tudt.  Del.  Sch.  there,— ^lial  ingrati' 
tudet  Sing.  ii. 


15.  this  hand]  his  hatut  F^^.Rowe. 

16,  to't]  to  it  Q,. 

r  Witt's  ru  Pope-t-. 

home\  fure  Qq. 

17. 18.  In  such..Mdure  f]  Cm.  Q'i* 
ending  the  lines  Jiire  f,.jkis /...father,^ 
ties, ...that. 

18. 19.  out  f... this  ?]  out !... this  !  Cnp. 
20.  :;ave]j;aue you  Q<i,  Jen.  Mai.  Bo;.. 

Oun.  Wr. 

all,—]  all—  Rowe.    a/l,  QqFf. 

22.  //id//]  that,—  Sing.  ii. 
m/lrri/r/.]  enter.  Qq. 

23.  tAme  mm]  /Ay  ttuQ^  tfy  mm 


13.  delicate]  Abbott,  §  468 :  Any  unaccented  syllable  of  a  polysytlabte  (whether 
contatnin];  1  or  any  other  vowel)  may  snmeiimes  be  ioltened  and  almost  ignored. 

Comji.Tie  I,  i,  00.  114,  122;  or  II,  i,  124,  &c.  &c. 

14.  Filial  ingratitude]  DexiL's  :  In  apposition  to  '  what  beats  there.* 

15.  as]  As  if,  See  V,  iii,  202,  and  Ham.  I,  ii,  317,  with  the  instances  there 
ci'etl.  But  Ahbott,  §  107,  says  that  'as'  is  equivalent  to  as  if  only  in  appcar.incc, 
that  the  if  is  implied  in  the  subjunctive.  Sec  also  MStzncr,  ii,  12S,  where  it  is  said 
that,  although  the  abridged  sentence  may  be  explained  by  the  complete  form,  as  if, 
Lat.  quasi,  yet  we  most  not  assnnie  that  a  primitive  if  has  been  Inat 

35.  would]  As  another  instance  of  the  omission  of  the  relative,  see  I,  iv,  58. 
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^>  boy;  go  first — You  houseless  poverty, —  26 
^2y»  get  thee  in.   Ill  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. — 

\Fool  goes  in. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  aie. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  30 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggcdncss,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  tliese?    Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this!    Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  supcrflux  to  them  35 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.   \\VitJiin^   Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half! 
Poor  Tom !       •  \Th€  Fool  runs  out  from  tJie  Jioi'd, 


2G.  [To  the  Fool  Johns. 
26, 27.  Om.  Qq. 

a6.  poverty, — ]  poverty —  Rowe.  pou- 
trtie^  F,.  poverty,  F.P  jF^. 

27.  [Fool  goes  in.]  Jcihns.  Exit, 
(after  line  26),  Ff.  Om.  Qq.  Exit 
Fooi.  (after  tine  26).  Rowe.  Exit  Fool, 
(after  in,  line  27),  Cap. 

29.  storm'\  nighl  Qq.  Jen. 

31.  loofefl  Pope,  toopt  Q^j.  lop'd 
Ff,  Rowe.   looped  Sch. 


32.  A/Vm]  tanf  QqFf. 

36.  [Kilter  Edjjar,  and  Foole.  Ff. 
Enter  Edgar  di-sguised  like  a  Madman 
and  Fool.  Rowe-f. 

37.  Scene  vt.  Pope. 
37, 38.  Om.  Qq. 

37.  Edi;.  [Within]  Theob.  Edg.  Ff. 

Ftithcm]  Ff.  fadom  Wh. 

38.  The  Fool. ..hovel.]  Thcoh.  after 
line  40.  Tianifenred  by  Cap.  On. 
QqFf. 


36.  first]  Johnson:  This  injunction  vqprcsents  that  bomility,  or  tendemcas, or 

neglect  of  forms,  which  aflliction  forces  on  the  mind. 

31.  loop'd]  ScHMlUT:  'Loop'  in  Sh.  docs  uot  mean  a  loop-hole,  but  simply  a 
hole,  an  opening. 

33*  33.  O  . .  .  this !]  Vehse  (i,  292)  finds  ia  these  words  the  key  to  the  tragedy. 

33.  Take,  &c.]  JacoX  (Coltmrn's  XnL<  Monthly  Mag.,  i  July,  1867)  h.ns  gathered  .nn 
entertaining  collection  of  passages,  parallel  to  this,  from  English  and  French  iiici  ature. 

34.  Walker  {^Crit.  i,  292)  cites  this  line  with  a  'Qu.'  because  of  the  repetition 
fif  the  word  <  feel.'   But  Dvcx  sees  no  reason  for  stti^)06ing  it  to  be  conmpt. 

35.  supcrflux]  Schmidt:  A  hapax  legomenon  in  Sh. 

37.  CoLi  KilH.1  :  Eii^ai's  assumed  madness  serves  the  j^rcal  ; nip.  sc  of  taking  ofl" 
part  of  the  sliuck  wltich  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  the  Hue  madness  of  Lear, 
and  farther  displays  the  profound  diflerence  between  tlie  two.  In  every  attempt  at 
representing  madness  throughout  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature,  with  the 
single  exce]5tinn  of  Lear,  it  is  mere  lightheadedness,  as  especially  in  Otway.  In 
Edgar's  ravings,  Sh.  all  Uie  while  letj>  you  see  a  hxcd  purpose,  a  practical  end  in 
view;— ^n  Lear's  there  is  only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy  without 
progression. 

37.  fathom  and  h«lf  ]  Cafeu.  :  These  words  allude  to  his  being  bury'd  in  straw. 
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Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here 's  a  spirit  Help 
me,  help  roe  I  40 

Kent,   Give  me  thy  hand. — ^Who's  there  ? 

Fool,   A  spirit,  a  spirit ;  he  says  his  name's  poor  Tom. 

Kent,  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'  th'  straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enttr  Edgar  ditgidsed  as  0  madmaH. 

.    Edg.    Away!  the  foul  fiend  follows  me!    Through  tlie  45 
sharp  hawthorn  blow  the  winds.    Hum  I  go  to  thy  bed 
and  warm  thee. 


39,40.  Prose.  QqKf.  Verse,  the  first 
line  ending  spirit,  Johns.  Mai.  Knt. 

41.  Who's  there  f^wko/e  there.  Cl^. 

42.  A  sfi'  if,  11  spirit,']  A  fpirit  Qq. 
nar/u  sj  nam's  Q,.    name  is  Q,. 

43,44.  Prose,  QqFf.  Verse,  dividing 
strarv  f  Johns.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Bos. 
Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  \Vh.  Ktly,  Scb. 

43.  >"M']m/«rQq. 

44.  fort  ft.]  fo>lh  ?  Q,. 
£nter...madaian.]  Theob.  Om. 

Qqi-T. 

45.  Scene  VI.  Han. Warb.  Johns. Jen. 

45-47.  I'ti  M-,  QqFf.  Verse,  ending 
me  !...'U)ind.,.tIue.    Johns.  Cap.  btccv. 


Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Wh. 
Ktly,  Glo.  Hilda.  Wr. 

45.  Through]  thorough  Q,. 

45,  46.  Through. ..wtnd.J  As  a  quota- 
tion,  Sta.  Dyce  ii,  Cam. 

46.  hawthorn]  hathome  Qq.  /finw* 
tkmme  F,F,.    I/authorn  Y^. 

blow  the  winds]  Ff,  Ruwe,  Knt, 
Del,  Seh.  ittwet  tkt  eold  wind  Qq  et 
oet. 

Huml\  Dyce,  Sta.  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 
Scb.  Huwtk^  Ff.  Om.  Qq.  Humph, 
Rowe  et  cet. 

bed]  Ff+,  Knt,  DcU  Sch.  eoU 
bed  Qq  et  cet. 


Stf.evf.ns:  He  gives  the  sign  used  by  those  who  are  sounding  the  depth  at  sea. 
Collier  doubts  if  Sicevens'ii  explanation  be  correct. 

45,46.  Through  .  . .  winda]  Capkll:  Tbb  has  die  air  of  a  qnotatloo  from 
some  lost  poem.  Schmidt:  The  majority  of  editors  prefer  the  reading  of  the  Qq 
because  it  is  more  like  line  95,  and  like  a  line  in  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray  :  •  See 
through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cuici  wind,  and  drizzly  rain  doth  fall.'  For  a  similar 
reason  they  adopt '  go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warm  thee.' 

47.  tine]  This  phrase  occuis  again  in  the  Iitd,  to  Tam,  the  Sikr.,  and  in  a  note 
on  it  there  Theobald  thinks  thai,  because  there  is  ju^^t  bc-rore  it  a  clear  allusion  to 
a  phrase  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  this  must  .ilso  he  '  a  IJ.intcr  upon  another  verse 
in  that  play,'  viz:  'What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed?'  But  Capei.l  is 
probably  right  in  thinking  this  latter  allusion  more  than  doubtful,  for,  as  Staunton 
says,  Mo  an  audience  of  Shakespeare's  age  there  w.ts  nothing  fisible*  either  in  this 
phrase  in  Liar  or  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  '  The  phrase,'  continues  St.Tunton,  •  "  to 
go  to  a  coKI  bod ''  meant  only  to  go  cold  to  bed}  *'  to  rise  from  a  naked  bed"  sig. 
niiied  to  get  up  naked  from  bed,  and  to  say  one  **lay  on  a  sick  bed"  (a  form  of 
expression  far  from  uncommon  even  now)  implied  merely  that  he  was  lying  sick 
a-bcd.'  DtLlUS  in  his  first  edition  conjectured  th.it  tlie  omi>5ion  of  'cold'  in  the  Ff 
was  due  to  Shakespeare's  having  struck  it  out  in  order  to  avoid  the  comic  effect  which 
it  produced.  This  conjecture  was  not  repeated  in  his  steond  edition.  But  Dyce, 
<yymiii>iitiiig  QQ  It,  says  that  Sh.  *  has  siudiouslf  made  the  anomed  madness  of  Edgar 
16  « 
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Leaf.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters?  and  art  48 
thou  come  to  this? 

Edg.   Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom?  whom  the  50 
foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame,  through 
fortf  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid 
knives  under  his  pillow  and  halters  in  his  pew;  set  rats- 


48,49.  Prose,  QqFf.  Vene,Steev.'78, 

Coll.  Del.  Ktly. 

48.  Duist..Jhy\  Ff+,Cap.  Ec.  Knt, 
Del.  Dyce,  Sch.  Dida  thtu  gHu  all  t« 
thy  tm  Sing.  \Vh.  Coll.  iii.  Haft  tkau 
fium  all  to  thy  two  O^j  et  cet. 

thou^  thou  too  Ktly. 

daugkUrs]  Ikmgkien  F,. 
51.  through  fire\  though  FireT^ 

through  Jiame,1  Om.  Qq. 

tkrvugk  fml'\  tkrogk  fo&rtlQ^ 


S*.JM}  foord  Qq.     Swcrd  Ft, 

Rowe.  rwamp  Coll.  (MS),  sxgarm 
Anon.*  JloOii  Anon.* 

whirlpool'\     whirli  p-yole  Qq. 
VVhirU  Poole  F,F,F  .    whirlffcoU  F,. 
thrctii^h  whirlpool  Johns.  vMrlipool 
Glo.  \Vr.  Mob. 

loM]  ilof  Qq. 
53.  peiv\  Pope  ii.    fue  Q  ]Ff. 

raUbant\  Ratt-bant 


somewhat  akin  to  the  comic,  that  it  might  contrast  the  better  with  the  real  insanity 
of  Lear.'  Cowdkn  Clarke  thinks  that  the  marked  fretjuency  of  the  word  '  cold ' 
dniing  this  scene  was  probably  intentiona],  in  order  to  sostain  tbe  unpreisioo  of  tbe 
inclemency  of  the  season. 

53.  knives  under  his  pillow]  To  Tukohald  is  flue  the  credit  of  discovering 
that  here,  and  throughout  Edgar's  feigned  madness,  allusions  are  made  to  Harsnet's 
IkeJam/imt  9tc.  Thus: « While  tbe  Spaniards  were  preparing  ibeir  Armado  against 
England,  tbe  Jesuits  were  here  busily  at  work  to  promote  tbe  success  by  making  con- 
verts. One  method  they  used,  to  do  this,  was  to  dispossess  pretended  demoniacks  of 
tbeir  own  church  ;  by  which  arlidce  they  made  several  hundred  converts  among  tbe 
common  people,  and  grew  so  elate  upon  tbeir  tnecess  as  to  pablisb  an  account  of 
tbeir  exploits  in  this  wonderful  talent  of  exorcising.  A  main  scene  of  their  bosiness, 
in  this  sccming-holy  discipline,  lay  in  tlic  family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peckbam; 
where  Marwood,  a  servant  of  Antony  Babington's,  Trayford,  an  attendant  upon  Mr, 
Peckbam,  and  Sarab  and  Friswood  Williams,  and  Anne  Smitb  (tbree  cbambermaids 
in  that  family),  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  devila,  and  came  under  the  bands 
of  the  priests  for  their  cure.  The  parties  cither  so  little  liked  the  discipline,  or  the 
Jesuits  behaved  with  such  ill  address,  that  the  consequence  w  is,  the  imposture  wms 
discovered;  the  demoniacs  were  examined;  and  their  confcb5ion.<i  token  upon  oath 
before  tbe  Privy  Council.  Tbe  whole  matter  being  blown  up,  tbe  criminals  brought 
to  the  stake,  and  the  trick  of  De-.  il-hunling  brought  into  ridicule.  Dr.  Harsnet  (who 
was  chaplain  to  AnM;:shop  Bancroft,  and  himself  afterwards  Arclibishop  of  York) 
wrote  a  smart  nan  alive  of  this  whole  proceeding  under  the  fuUowmg  title;  "A 
Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to  withdraw  tbe  harts  of  her  Majesties 
Subjects  from  their  allegcancc,  and  from  the  truth  of  Christian  Religion  professed  in 
England,  under  the  pretence  of  casting  out  devils.  Practised  by  Edmunds,  alias 
Wckton  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests  his  wicked  associates.  Whercunto  are 
annexed  the  Copies  of  tbe  Confessions,  and  Examinations  of  tbe  parties  themselves, 
whidi  were  pretended  to  be  poauissed,  and  dis])osscs5ed,  taken  upon  oath  before  bet 
U^jestiea  Commiasioneit  for  causes  Ecdesiasticall.  At  London  Printed  by  James 
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bane  by  liis  porridcje ;  made  liini  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on 
a  bay  trotlini^-hor.so  over  four-inched  bridges,  to  course  his  55 
own  shadow  for  a  traitor.     Bless  thy  five  wits!  Tom's 
a-cold    O,  do,  de,  do,  de,  do,  de.    Bless  thee  from  whirl- 


54.  pttrriJ^i\  Porredge  Ff.  poltagt 

55.  froUii^-Mone}  Steev.  trsUmg 
iurfi  QqFf. 

/our'ituketf\  Cap.   /ourt  inckt 
QqF,.   fmre  arehi  F,.   four  areh'd 


F,F^,  Rowe. 

56,57.  BUss^  bUJfe  Qq.  Blijfe  F, 
F.F3.  Bli/sY\. 

57,0  </f ,...</<-.]  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Om. 
Qq.  Ot  do  dt,  do  de,  do  de,  Johns,  et 
cel. 


Roberts,  dwcllitii^  ill  B.irbicnn  1603."  ,  i^.  The  i^'reatest  part  of  Edjjar's  dissembled 
lunacy,  the  names  of  his  dcvtU,  and  the  descriptive  circumstances  he  alludes  to  in 
his  own  case,  are  all  drawn  from  this  pamphlet,  and  the  confcsnons  of  the  poor 
deluded  wretche^  In  this  mention  of  '  knives  '  and  '  halters '  there  seems  to  he  an 
allusion  to  the  followin;:^  p.issaj^e  frmn  ll.irsnet  (which  is  here  given  as  printed  by 
Siauntun):  'This  examinant  further  saith,  that  one  Alexander  an  apothccarie, 
having  brought  wttb  him  from  London  to  Denham  on  a  tune  a  new  baiter,  and  two 
blades  of  knives,  did  leave  tbe  same  upon  the  galterie  floare  in  her  Master's  house. 
The  next  niurnin;;  he  tuoko  occa-.i  mi  to  j^oe  with  this  examitnnt  into  the  said  gal- 
Icrie,  where  she  espying  the  said  halter  and  blades,  asked  Ma:  Alexander  what 
they  did  there:  llee  making  the  matter  strange,  aun«wer«d,  that  he  saw  them  not, 
though  bee  looked  fully  upon  them :  she  her  selfe  pointing  to  them  with  her  finger, 
where  they  lay  w  ithin  a  yard  of  them,  where  they  stoode  both  together.  Now  (quoth 
this  examinani)  doe  you  not  see  tliem  ?  and  so  taking;  them  u]),  said,  looke  you  hecre: 
Ah  (quoth  hce)  now  I  see  them  indeed,  but  before  I  could  not  see  them :  And  there- 
fore sahh  he,  I  perceave  that  the  devil  hath  layd  them  beere,to  worke  some  miscbiefe 
ui>nn  you,  that  are  po^ses-<cd.  Hereupon  ...  a  great  search  was  made  in  the  house* 
to  know  how  the  s.iiil  halter  and  knife  blades  came  thethcr :  but  it  could  not  in  any 
wise  be  found  out,  as  it  was  pretended,  till  Ma:  Mainy  in  his  next  fit  said,  as  it  was 
reported,  that  tbe  devil  layd  them  in  tbe  Gallery,  that  some  of  those  who  were  pos* 
scs-^ed,  might  either  hang  themselves  with  the  halter,  or  kil  themselves  with  tbe 
blades.' — ExarniitatioH  of  FriszvooJ  tf  'i/hitms,  p.  2 1 9. 

53.  pewj  DiXii;^  suggests  that  this  is  to  indicate  that  not  even  the  most  sacred 
places  were  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  commit  suicide. 

56.  fivtt  wits]  Johnson  (note  on  Muck  Ado,  I,  i,  66} :  *  The  wits  seem  to  have 
been  reckoned  five,  by  analogy  of  the  five  senses,  or  the  five  inlets  of  ideas.*  In  a 
note  on  Twelfth  Xi^lil,  IV,  li,  92,  Malone  quotes  from  Stephen  Hawes's  poem 
called  Crautuie  Amoure,  1554,  to  sbow  that  tbe  *five  wits'  were:  'common  wit, 
imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  and  memory.'  That  the  five  wits  were  crafoanded 
with  the  five  senses.  Collier  shows  by  a  quotation  from  '  the  interlude  of  7>i/  fVoirUe 
and  the  L'hylde,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1522,  and  introduced  into  vol.  xii, 
p.  334,  of  Dodslcy's  Old  Plays:  "Age.  Of  the  .v.  wittes  I  wolde  have  knowynge. 
PtnemerutM.  Forsoth,  syr,  heiynge,  seynge,  and  smellynge.  The  remenattnte 
tastynge,  and  felynge:  These  ben  the  .v.  wittes  bodely.'"  Malonb:  Sb.,bowevcrt 
in  his  141st  Sonnet,  considered  the  *  five  wits  '  as  distinct  from  the  five  senses. 

57.  a-cold  J  AuBOlT,  §  24:  That  is, '  u-kaie,'  E.  £. '  in  a  chill.'  [See  II,  ii,  69.  J 
57.  do,  de]  EoCLES :  This  seems  intended  to  express  the  sound  uttered  by  per. 
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winds,  star-blasting,  and  taking  I    Do  poor  Tom  some  58 
charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  I  have  him 
now,  and  there,  and  there  again,  and  there.       \Slorm  still,  60 
Lear.   What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
pass?— 

Couldst  thou  save  nothing?  Wouldst  thou  give  'em  all ? 

Fool,   Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all 
shamed. 

Lear,   Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  65 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults  light  on  thy  daughters  1 
Kent,    He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.    Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers  JO 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment!  'twas  this  ilesh  begot 


58.  sfar-l>la$tittsf\  Jlarre-blufting  Qq. 

60.  thfve  a^ain'\  here  attain  F^+. 
and  tkcre.'\  Om.  Qq. 
[Stonn  still.]  Om.  Qq. 

61.  What,  have  hif\  Theob.  What, 
Jkis  Qq.  J/a's  his  F,.  Has  his  F.Fj, 
Kdy.   Have  kit  F,,  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt. 


6a.  W.mIJst...:tm'\  Ff,  Rowc,  Wh. 
Sch.  Diiisl....'<m  Poj)e  +  ,  Jen.  Sta. 
Dyce  ii.  Wuuldst.Uhem  Knt.  Didjl... 
tktm  Qq  et  cet. 

64.  shamcd'\  ashamed  Ktlj. 

66.  /,///  (^q. 

72,  73.  bej^ot  daught(rs.'\  One  line, 

Qq. 


Mos  who  shiver  with  extreme  cold,  £Cotgrave  gives :  *  FrUUr,  To  shiaer,  chatter, 
Mr  didder  for  cold.* — Ed.] 

SS.  taking]  .See  II,  ir,  l6a 

65,  66.  Boswtl.l. :  Compare  Timon,  IV,  iii,  108- iio;  '  Be  .is  a  planetary  plaijue, 
when  Juvc  Will  u'cr  some  high- viced  ciiy  hang  his  poison  In  the  sick  air.'  SCHMUJ  r: 
In  The  Birtk  cf  Mirim^  which  has  been  attributed  to  Sh.,  we  find :  '  knowest  tboa 
what  pendulous  mischief  roufs  thy  head  ?' 

69.  unkind]  Walker  {Oit.  i,  87)  calls  attention  to  the  accent  'tinkind.' 

71.  flesh]  Dki.u  s  refers  this  to  the  slicking  of  pins  in  the  mortified  bare  arms, 
Clarkx  to  the  cvp.  ui  c  (^1  poor  Tom's  body  to  the  storm.  In  Edwin  Booth's 
Frompt  Book  there  is  the  following  stage-direction:  'Draws  a  thorn,  or  wooden 
>pike,  from  E<lj.;ar's  arm,  and  tries  to  thrust  it  into  his  OWn.'  After  line  73 1  *  Edgar 
sieizes  Lc.ir's  h.nnd  and  takes  away  the  thorn.' 

72.  Judicious]  WauwER  (CriV.  i,  64)  cites  this  word,  which  he  says  is  here  used 
for  jmditUd^  among  other  instances  of  an '  inaccurate  use  of  words  in  Sh.,  some  of 
them  owing  to  his  imperfect  sdiolaiship  (imperfect,  I  say,  for  he  wa<;  not  an  ignorant 
man  even  on  this  roiiit),  and  Others  common  to  him  with  his  contemporaries.'  See 
'  eternal,'  Ham.  I,  v,  21. 

72.  punithnent]  Waucsk  (  Vm,  66}  and  Abiott,  %  467,  cite  this  as  a  diasylhiF 
Ue  here. 
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Those  pelican  daughters.  73 

Edg.   PmUock  sat  on  PUUcock-m, 
Alow:  aIow»  loo,  loo!  75 

Fool,  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Bdg,  Take  heed  o'  th'  foul  fiend;  obey  thy  parents; 
keep  thy  word  justly;  swear  not;  commit  not  with  man's 
sworn  spouse;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  80 
Tom's  a-cold. 


73.  dnti^hters\  Dau;:;hter  Y ^ 

74,  75.  PilliccK:k.,.loo  :]  As  in  Johns. 
One  line,  QqFf. 

74.  Pillicock-hill")  Hyphen,  Rowe. 
peluocks  hiil  Qq.  pelicacks  hiil  Q  . 
PittUoekt'hm  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Sing. 
Ktiy. 

75.  Alcno...loo  /]  a  lo  h  l«.  Qq.  HaloOt 
loot  I99.  Cap.  Hatto»t  kalloo,  loo,  too  t 
Tbeob  ii. 


78.  ^•M']^/>4'F,r,F^.  tf/'AQ,.  0/ 
the  Q,,  Cap. 

79»  word  justly^  Pope,  wordt  iuftly 
Qq.  words  lujiice  F,.  word,  jujiic* 
FjFjF^.  wordf  do  justice  Rowe.  woriT  j 
jmtiet  Knt,  Del.  i.  wm#/  jmOiee  ScIl 

80.  set  nol'\ftt  on  F^F^. 

yuttet  htart\fwett-heart  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theob.  L  twiethiart  Sing. 


73.  pelican]  Ham.  IV,  v,  142,  WkkuiT:  Sec  Batman  vppon  Barth'-'Iome 
(ed.  1582),  fol.  186^:  'The  Pcllican  louelh  too  much  her  cbildien.  For  when  the 
children  bee  haogbt,  and  begin  to  waxe  hoare,  they  smite  tbe  father  and  the  mother 
in  the  face,  wherfore  the  mother  smitcth  them  againe  and  slaieth  them.  And  the 
thirde  daye  the  mother  smiteth  her  selfe  in  her  side  that  the  bloud  runneth  out.  and 
sheddeth  that  hot  bloud  vppon  the  bodies  of  her  children.  And  by  virtue  of  the 
blond  the  birdes  that  were  before  dead,  quicken  agalne.' 

74.  Pillicock]  Capiu.  t  Tlui  wai  voiggiafyA  by  the  word  *  pelican.'  C6LLnn :  It 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Ritson's  Gammer  Curfon's  Garland ; — '  Pillvcock,  Pi!lvcock 
sat  on  a  hill;  If  he's  not  gone,  he  sits  there  still.'  Dyce  (  Gloss.) :  Frequently  u^^ed 
as  a  tena  of  endearment.  Floiio  gives:  'Pinchino,  a  prime-cocke,  a  pillicockc,  a 
darlin, a  beloned  lad.'  Cotgrare  hast  *  Turebtrtau.  Mm  htr.  My  pillicoeke,  my 
prettie  knaiie.'  But  it  had  another  meaning; ;  see  Florio  in  Piutolo,  or  Pu,s;n.  [It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  next  line  was  meant  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  I  sec  no 
reason  why  in  nondescript  words  we  should  desert  the  spelling  of  the  original  texts, 
and  change  *  alow*  into  Nattoo.  In  such  words  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  tbe 
compositors  'followed  copy,' — Ed.] 

79.  word  justly]  ScHMiuT  suggests,  as  tbe  meaning  of  the  Ff,  *be  as  just  in 
deeds  as  in  words.' 

79.  commit]  Malonb  (Note  on  Otk,  IV,  U,  73) :  This  word  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  besides  its  general  signilication,  seems  to  have  been  iqiplied  particularly  to  tta* 

lawful  arts  of  love. 

80.  set]  Scii-MiDT :  '  Set,'  when  followed  by  *  on,'  is  equivalent  to  incite,  to  make 
desirous  of  anything. 

81.  a-cold]  George  Ross,  M.  D.  {Studies,  &c.,  p.  37) :  Lear,  the  genuine  Itmatle. 
is  insensible  to  cold,  and  complains  of  it  only  when  reason  retorns;  on  the  otlie: 
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Lear,  What  hastt  thou  been  ?  82 
Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that 
curled  my  hair ;. wore  gloves  in  my  cap;  served  the  lust  of 
my  mistress's  heart  and  did  the  a€l  of  darkness  with  her.  85 
Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  <?pak'c  words  and  broke  them  in 
the  sweet  face  of  heaven.  One  that  slciit  in  the  contriving  of 
lust  and  waiced  to  do  it    Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly ; 


iJj.  serving-man^  Struingman?Y ^ ^. 
85.  MtrfrvM'i]RoweH.  wr^ffrrrQqFr. 

mistti-si  Jen.  Dyce,  St.i.  Kily,  G!o.  Cam. 
87.  in. ..or]  in  //i^  C'i!'ri:\  r:  '  V'  ■].•:■  +  . 


cn  the  contriving  Han.    on  the  contrith 
ing  9f  Cap. 
SS.  ./,•,//(']  iiefpdy  Q,.   dttrety  F,F^ 

n'rnr'v  V  V  ,  Riiwc  Knl. 

'         i  4 


band,  the  mock  madman  makes  his  sensitiveness  to  external  influences  the  constant 
borden  of  his  Umentations.  [*  Tom's  a-coM '  appears  to  bave  been  the  peculiar  cry 
of  Bedlam  bejjgars  at  all  sca'^ons.    See  II»      I4. — Ed.] 

83.  serving-man]  Km';ht;  Thi-*  i'l  not  a  nirTiial,  hut  n  srnant  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  Jxvo  Gent.  11,  iv,  106.  ScHMlDT  denies  this,  and  affirms  that,  in 
joooM  Style,  where  the  meaning  can  be  clearly  gathered  frooi  the  context,  a  covalitre 
fmvw/^  is  undoubtedly  called  a  ttrvant^  but  never  a  *serving«man/  which  here  bean 
its  orelinary  me  rii  /. 

84.  curled  my  hair]  Malone  cites  from  Ilnt^net:  'Then  Ma.  Mainy,  by  the  in« 
stigation  of  the  fintt  of  the  seaven  [spirits],  began  to  set  hU  hands  unto  his  side, 
curled  hit  hair,  and  used  such  gestures  as  Ma.  Edmunds  [the  exorcist]  presently 
affirmed  that  that  spirit  w.is  PrsJe.  Herewith  he  !)e>;.nn  to  ciir^e  and  hanne,  saying, 
What  a  pixe  do  I  hcic  ?  I  will  stay  no  lonjjcr  ainon;;st  a  cumpany  of  rascal  priests, 
but  goe  to  the  court,  and  brave  it  amongst  my  fellows,  the  noblemen  there  assem- 
bled. . . .  Shortly  after  they  [the  seven  spirits]  were  all  cast  forth,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  Ma.  Edmunds  directed  them,  which  w.is,  that  every  devil  should  depart  in 
some  certainc  forme  rcprcsentinj^  either  a  hca^t  or  some  other  crcntiirt?,  ih:it  had  the 
resemblance  of  that  sinne  whcrcot  he  was  the  chief  author :  w  hereupon  the  spirit 
of  pride  departed  in  the  form  of  a  peaeoekf  the  spirit  of  in  the  likeness  of  an 
asuf  the  spirit  of  envic'  ia  :'  •  Minilitiide  of  a  </i'v/  the  spirit  of  .!,'/.7/A'/y  in  the 
forme  of  a  -wolfe,  and  the  other  devils  had  al-^o  in  their  departure  their  particular 
likcncscs  agreeable  to  their  natures.'  RusnTON  (Euphuism,  p.  47)  cites  from 
j£uphues,  <  Be  not  curious  to  curie  thy  haire,'  &c.  [This  may,  perhaps,  refer  to 
the  *  love-locks '  that  were  worn  by  gallants  in  Shakespeare's  day. — Ed.] 

84.  gloves]  TlIEOHALD  thinks  it  hut  justice  to  mention  an  emendation  which  a 
Icirncd  fjcntleman  suggested  to  him,  viz.  that  we  sIiouUl  read  •  wore  eloves  in  my 
cap,'  alluding  to  the  fashion  then  in  vogue  of  (]uilting  spices  and  perfumes  into  the 
Unings  of  hats.  Theobald,  of  course,  dissents,  and  adds  that  it  was  *  the  custom  to 
wear  gloves  in  the  hat  upon  three  diffcvciit  motives :  .as  tlie  Hivour  of  a  mistress;  in 
honour  of  some  other  rcsjiected  friend  ;  or  as  a  mark  to  he  challcny'd  by  an  adver- 
sary where  a  duel  was  impending.'  Stkevens:  Portia,  in  her  assumed  character, 
aski  Baasanio  for  his  gloves,  which  she  says  she  will  wear  for  his  sake;  and  Heniy 
V  gives  the  pr  I  '  1  ;^Iove  of  Alen^on  to  Fluellen,  which  afterwards  occasions  bis 
quarrel  with  the  English  soldier. 
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and  in  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk.   False  of  heart, 
light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  90 
wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  Hon  in  prey.   Let  not 
the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy 

poor  heart  to  woman.  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy 
hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy 

89.  out-paramoured  ]  out  paromord       rustlings  Jen. 

Q,.  93.  womaX]  women  Qq.  Jen.  Steer. 

90.  o/ka»ul'\kandV^  AandidF^F^t      Var.  Sing.  Ktly.  Huds. 
Rowe.  drotAe/s]  brothetl  Qq,  Jen. 

91.  prey\  pray  Q,.  94.  plackets}  placket  Qq,  Jen. 


90.  ear]  Johnson:  Credulous  of  evil,  ready  to  receive  malicious  reports. 

90-91.  hog  .  .  .  prey]  Wright:  Mr  Skeat  has  pointed  out  to  ine  ibat  in  the 
Anereu  Rhole,  p.  198,  the  seven  deadly  sins  are  typified  by  seven  wild  animals ;  the 
lion  being  the  type  of  pride,  the  serpent  of  envy,  the  unicorn  of  wrath,  the  bear  of 
slot'  ,  the  r»x  of  cnvetousne*;s,  the  swine  of  greediness,  and  the  scorpion  of  lust. 

94.  plackets]  When  Stekvkns  wiishcd  to  treat  an  indelicate  subject  in  an  in> 
delicate  way,  yet  with  a  show  of  learning,  he  not  infrequently  signed  bis  notes  Am- 
NEk,  the  name  of  a  guileless,  dissenting  clergyman  settled  not  far  from  Steevens's 
home  at  II.im]!-itead.    Theie  is  >uch  a  note  •^o  sii^ned  on  this  word.    NARtls  defines 

•  placket '  as  '  a  j>ctticoat,  generally  an  underpctlicoat.  .  .  .  Bailey  sayi  it  was  the  fore- 
part of  the  shift  or  petticoat,  but  it  was  neither.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  female, 
the  wearer  of  a  placket,  as  petticoat  now  ».*  Flokio  gives  t  *  Tfraet, .  *  *  also  a 
placket  or  a  stomacher,  a  brcstplatc  or  corselet  for  the  Iwdy.*  This  led  StNOBR  and 
Others  to  define  it  simply  as  'a  stom:ichcr.'  DvcK  i  Gioss.)  has  the  following  note: 
'  Whether  or  not  "  placket ''  had  urigmally  an  indelicate  meaning  is  more  than  I  can 
determine.  It  has  been  very  variously  explained :  a  petticoat,  an  underpettieoat,  a 
pockf  t  attached  to  a  petticoat,  the  slit  or  opcnin.^  in  a  petticoat,  and  a  stomacher; 
and  it  cei  t.iinly  was  occasionallv  u'^cd  to  si^rnily  a  k-m.iie  as  ]tetticoat  is  now.  *'  The 
term  placket  is  Mill  in  use  in  ir^ngland  and  America  for  a  petticoat,  and,  in  some  of 
the  provinces  for  a  shift,  a  slit  in  the  pettiooat,*a  podcet,  ftc." — ifalihiteil,  **  As  to  the 
word  plnckett  in  '  An  exact  Chronologie  of  memorable  things '  in  IVii's  Interpreter ^  21^ 
ed.  1671,  it  is  said  to  he  '  sixty-six  years  since  maids  began  to  wear  plackets.'  Ac- 
cording to  Middlcton,  the  placket  is  '  the  oi>en  part '  of  a  petticoat;  and  the  word  is 
not  altogether  olMoIete,  since  the  opening  in  the  petticoats  of  the  present  day  is  still 
called  'the  ])lacket  hole,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  pocket  hole." — Chapell's 
uliir  Miiuc  of  ihf  OlJ,n  Time,  ii.  518.'  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  will  find  a  note  on  it  by  Whitk  un  the  present  passage,  and  also 
on  L«v/t  Lai.  Ill,  i,  186.  Schmidt  {Ltx.)  gives  the  other  instances  of  its  use  in 
Sh.,  and  in  addition  see  Marston's  Wkai  Yon  WUt,  III,  i,  p.  367,  ed.  Halliwelh 

•  apple  squiers,  basket  bearers,  or  pages  of  the  placket.*  Middleton's  Roaring  GiH, 
III,  iii,  p.  497,  ed.  Dyce.  Middleton's  Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  II,  ii,  p.  447, 
ed.  Dyce:  ' — the  open  |)art  [of  a  petticoat]  which  is  now  called  the  placket. 
P^ronkUmt  jun.  Why,  was  it  ever  called  otherwise  ?  Geo.  Yes;  while  the  word  re> 
maincd  pare  in  his  original,  the  Latin  tongue,  who  have  no  K's,  it  was  called  the 
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the  foul  fiend.     Still  through  the  haivthom  bltnvs  the  cold  95 
wind.    Sn\'s  siium,  mun,  nonny.  Dolphin  my  boy,  bov,  scssaf 
let  him  trot  by,  \StQnn  stUL 


95-97.  StiII...by]  AsinQqFr.  Three 
lines,  G!o.  + ,  Dyce  ii. 

95.  StiIl...nonny.]  In  Italics,  Sta. 
the  hawthorn]  thy  Hatulkom  F, 

hawthorn]  hathom%  Qq.  Hau- 
tkvme  F,F,. 

96.  .9<7j'.f....nonny]  Ff  +  ,  Jt-'ii.  Knt, 
Dyce.  Sch.  /tay  no  on  ny  Qq.  Hal 
nenni ;  Cap.  Hey  no  nonny, — Ec.  says 
tMtm,  mun,  ha  «<'  tionny  Stecv.  et  cet. 

Dolphin...by3  Mai.  (sabs.)  D^- 


phin  my  Boy,  I^^y  SefTey  :  let  him  tros 
by.  Kf(Sefey  K,,  Knt(,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 
Knt.  Dolphin  my  ooy,  my  hoy,  cea/e  let 
him  trot  by.  Qq  (<-a^/>  Q,),  also  Ec.  Kily 
(l>oth  in  Italics,  and  in  two  lines;  Ktly 
reads  eessi).  dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy, 
$esse;  IH  him  trot  fy.  Ct^ 

96.  my  boy,  boy]  Ff +,  Scb.  mytty^ 
my  boy  Qq  et  cet. 

trot  by'\  trot  my  F^F^. 

[Storm  still.]  Om.  Qq. 


platH;  a  fSaumdOy  m  tlung  or  place  to  plwie.*   Middleton't  The  Honnt  Wkort, 

Part  2,  V,  ii,  p.  241,  cl  Dyce.  Beau,  and  Fl.'s  /.^r'.f  C are,  T,  ii,  p.  116.  od.  T>.'ce. 
Beau,  and  Fl.'s  Humourous  Lieutenant,  IV,  iv,  p.  50S,  etl.  Dyce,  Whitf.  welj 
soms  up  the  di»cu.s.4ion :  '  It  is  clear  at  least  that  the  placket,  in  Shakespeare's  time 
and  after,  was  an  article  of  female  apparel  so  secret  as  not  to  adttit  description,  and 
so  common  ns  not  to  require  it;  and  that,  consequently,  the  thing  having  passed  ottt 
of  use,  the  word  stat  nomtnis  umbra.' 

94.  lenders'  books]  Steeveks  :  So  in  Chapman's  jill  Fools,  1605 :  '  If  I  but 
write  my  name  in  mercers*  books,  I  am  as  sure  to  have  at  six  months  end  A  rascal 
at  my  elbow  with  his  mace,'  &c. 

96.  suum,  mun]  Steevens  :  These  words  were  probably  nddcd  by  the  players, 
who,  together  with  the  compositors,  were  likely  enough  to  corrupt  what  they  did  not 
understand,  or  to  add  more  of  their  own  to  what  they  already  concluded  to  be  non- 
sense.  [  .See  KNiou'r's  interpretation,  in  the  next  note.  For  '  nonny,'  see  jffam, 
IV.  V.  161.] 

96,  97.  Dolphin  .  .  .  by]  Capei.l  supposes  that  Edgar  •  feigns  himself  one  who 
is  surveying  his  horses, and  marking  their  paces;  that  his  'boy*  whom  he  calh 
'  dolphin  *  (or  dauphin)  is  about  to  Stop  one  of  them,  and  cries  ont  to  that  boy  in 

wild  language:  *  Ha  f  no,  leave  to  do  it;  let  him  trol  hv :'  if  any  one,  upon  iht 
score  of  this  dolphin,  will  say — he  feigns  himself  Neptune,  he  shall  not  be  oppos'd 
in  it.*  Johnson  :  Of  interpreting  this  there  is  not  much  hope  or  much  need.  But 
anything  may  be  tried.  The  madman,  now  Goonterfdting  a  prond  fit,  supposes  him- 
self met  on  the  road  by  some  one  that  disputes  the  way,  and  cries  •  Hey  1 — Xo— ' 
but  altering  his  mind  condescends  to  let  him  pxss,  and  calls  to  his  boy  Dolphin 
(Rodolph)  not  to  contend  with  him.  *On — Dolphin,  my  boy,  cease.  Let  him 
trot  by.'  Stbevbns  gives  the  following  stania:  *  Dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy,  Cease, 
let  him  trot  by;  It  seemcth  not  that  such  a  foe  From  me  or  you  would  fly,'  and  adds 
that  it  i-i  from  '  a  very  old  ballad  written  on  some  battle  fouf^hl  in  France,  during 
wliich  the  King,  unwilling  to  put  the  suspected  valour  of  his  son  the  Dauphin — 1. /. 
IMpkin  (so  called  and  spelt  at  those  times)  to  the  trial,  is  represented  as  desirous  to 
restrain  htm  from  any  attempt  tt>  establish  an  opinion  of  his  courage  on  an  adversary 
who  wears  the  least  appearance  of  strenj^th  ;  and  at  last  assists  in  jwopping  up  a  dead 
body  against  a  tree  for  him  to  try  bis  manhood  upon.    Therefore,  as  diifcrent  cham* 
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Lear.  Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  9S 
with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Is 
man  no  more  than  this  ?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  100 
the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the 
cat  no  perlume.  Ha?  here's  three  on*s  are  sophisticated. 
Thou  art  the  thing  itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more 
but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  Off  off, 
you  lendings !  come,  unbutton  here.  lo^ 


98.  rhou\  Ff+,  Cap.  Sch.  Why. 
tkoH  Qq  ct  cet. 

viert'\  were  Sing.  St  a. 
thy  grave'\  a  Graut  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Han.  Knt,  Sch. 

98-105.  73l«»...il#r^.]  Nine  lines, end- 
ing answer. .. skies. .. -I'ell  :...hiJef.,,H9lm—  ' 
ar/..Mf...anima/...Aere.  Ktly. 
100.  /4m]  Sitt  Qq,  Jen. 

more...ClmMet^  mart,  hU  tkis 
ed/lder  Q,. 


102.  Ha      Ora.  Qq. 

A«rrV]  *ff**  Q,.  A^rt 

ons  Q,F,.   anej  Q,.  us 
Pope+,  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del. 

sophisticated '\  fo  pkijlicated  (^,. 
105.  iindit^s\  leodiiii;!  n^. 

come,  ttnbuftim  hf>e.\  evHU  919 
Q,.   come  on  be  true.  Q,. 

[Tearing  off  bis  clothes.  Rowe. 
Tearing... ;  Kent  and  the  Fool  strive  to 
hinder  bim.  Cap. 


I^ont  are  supposed  to  cross  the  field,  the  King  always  discoveis  some  otjection  to 
his  attacking  each  of  them,  and  repeals  these  two  lines  as  every  fresh  personage  is 
inlrochiced.  The  "^ong  I  have  never  seen,  but  had  this  account  from  an  old  i^cntle- 
man,  who  was  only  able  to  repeat  part  of  it,  and  died  before  I  could  have  supposed 
the  discovery  would  have  been  of  the  least  importance  to  me.*  [It  may  perhi^  be 
well  to  remember  thai  Steevens's  *  bladcJctter  volumes '  of  unknown  titles  and  dates, 

together  with  his  'ballads'  rehearsed  from  tMi-mnry,  are  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion.— El).]  FAR.M£lt  cites  :  '  Od's  my  life!  I  am  not  allied  to  the  sculler  yet;  he 
shall  be  Dauphin  my  boy.' — Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  [V,  lii,  p.  522,  cd.  GifTord, 
where  Gifford  says,  *Dampkim  my  toy,  is  tlie  burden  of  a  ridiculous  old  song,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Sfeevens  in  Alng^  I.ear.^  Note  that  GifTord  was  too  cau- 
tious to  allude  to  the  interestinjj  little  hibtorj-  lh.it  Steevens  qivcs  of  the  biU.id.— 
Ed.J  Knight  :  Wc  arc  inclined  to  think,  if  there  be  any  meaning,  some  of  the 
words  are  meant  as  an  imitation  of  the  soiud  of  the  rushfaig  wind,  and  that  *  let  him 
goby'  has  the  same  reference. 

96.  sessa!]  Malone:  I  have  printed  •  Sessa,'  because  the  same  cant  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Induction  to  Tarn,  the  Sh.  Johnson  (note  on  III,  ri,  72) :  This  I  take 
to  be  the  French  word  enses,  pronounced  utseyt  which  was,  I  suppose,  like  some 
other  of  common  use  among  us.  It  is  an  interjection  enforcing  cessation  of  any 
action,  like,  Ire  piitf,  have  dcm,  COLUSR :  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  not  a 
mere  interjection. 

98.  thou  wert]  See  I,  iv,  93. 

loa.  cat]  That  is,  the  dvet>cat. 

102.  sophisticated]  Schmidt:  Not  cKewhcri-  in  Sh. 

103.  unaccotnmodatedj  Wright:  Tliat  is,  unfurnished  with  wh.it  is  necessary, 

especially  with  dress.    Compare  IV,  vi,  Si,  where  Edgar  says,  after  iceing  Lear 

*  bntaitieally  dressed  with  wild  flowers,'  '  The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  aoocoimodaie 
17  N 
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Fool.   Prithee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  'tis  a  naughty  night  io6 
to  swim  in.   Now  a  little  fire  in  a  wide  field  were  like  an 
old  lecher's  heart,  a  small  spark,  all  the  rest  on's  body  cold. 
Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg,  This  is  the  foul  Flibbertigibbet;  he  begins  at  no 
curfew  and  walks  at  first  cock ;  he  gives  the  .web  and 


106.  /V////^^]  Pri/A^Q^  PrytheeY^. 
Prethee  i-.l',''*- 

«Mf/<nita/]  <wi/!nr/Qq.  Jen. 

107.  u'ide^  Jen.Walker.  wVi/*Q,F,F^ 
wiid  Q,I*  jF^  CI  cet. 

108.  o//]  and  all  Q,,  Rowe+. 

in  Qq.    of*s  Cap.   9/  hit 
Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt. 

1 10.       J  Ff + ,  Scb.  foul  fiend  Qq 


ct  cet. 

no.  F!ibbiriigibbtt\  flibcrdcgibck  Qj. 
Sirberdegilnt  Q,. 

1 1 1.  «!/]  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.  Htttktf^ 
ct  cet. 

givfs\  gim  Q,. 

III.  112.  and  the  pin,  squints^  Ff. 
the  pin^fquemes  Q,.   the  J>mqueuer 
Qa'        /i*>9''tver  Q  . 


His  master  thus.'   In  Shakespcnre^H  time  tbe  word  'accommodate'  had  begun  to  be 

abusc<l.  See  2  //tii.  IV:  III,  ii,  "2,  v'vc.  IVnm  the  word  '  Icnftings,*  which  OCCUrs 
here,  it  would  seem  that  '  accommodate'  had  even  then  acquired  the  modern  sense 
of  '  to  furnish  with  money.' 

.  105.  untmttoa  here]  It  has  been  sa^^ed  to  me  bjr  an  eminent  novelist  and 

dramatist  in  Ixtndon,  that  these  word*  .uc  iToperly  a  stage-direction. — Ed. 

107.  wide]  Jknnf.n<;  first  stvuscstcd  this  chanije,  on  the  fjroinxl  that  •"wide"  is 
better  oppo-icd  to  "  liule ;  "  '  it  was  confirmed,  as  1  think,  by  Walker  (CV/A  iii,  279), 
who  Mjrs  that  *toild  \%  in  the  manner  of  modem,  not  Elizabethan  poetry,'  and  be  gives 
instances,  not  alone  from  Sh.,  but  from  ooQtemporaty  authors,  where  the  same  mis* 
print  of  Tr'.'r/  I'T  'wiile'  <irciirs. 

109.  here  comes]  Although  this  evidently  refers  to  Gloucester  with  his  torch, 
yet  I  think  it  somewhat  premature  to  maric  Gloucester's  entrance  here  as  the  Cam. 
edilore,  following  the  Qq,have  done.  In  the  Qq,  if  they  were  printed  from  an  acting 
cf>py,  the  slagc-iiircciions  are  rather  dircctiniK  to  \hv  actors  to  be  rc;i(?y  to  po  on 
than  indications  of  their  actual  entrance.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  in  the  restricted 
space  of  the  Shakespearian  stage,  how  Gloucester  could  have  remained  unnoticed 
Lear  throng^ioot  Edgar's  speech  from  line  109  to  ii9.~Ed. 

no.  Flibbertigibbet]  Sii  iaens:  This  fiend  is  tnrntioncd  Viy  I.itimcr  in  his 
Mrmons  ['And  when  these (latlerers,  and  flybberj^j-hcs  an  other  dayc  shall  come  .md 
clawe  you  by  the  backe  and  s.iy.* — Stcond  Sermon,  1549,  p.  69,  ed.  Arber. — En.], 
and  Hey  wood,  in  his  Frmertt  and  Efigretmtt  has  the  following  i  '  Thou  Flebergihet, 
Flebergibet,  thou  wretch!'  Percy  :  '  Fratcrelto,  FlcUcrdigibct,  Hoberdidance, 
Tooobatto,  were  four  deiiiU  of  the  round,  or  Monice,  whom  Sara  in  her  t"il><.  tuned 
together,  in  measure  and  sweet  cadence.' — Harsnet,  p.  49.  Cotgravk:  Cih/iuUe : 
t.  A  pratling,  or  proud  goMip;  a  6sking,  or  fliperous  minx,  a  cocket,  or  tailing  hous- 
wife;  a  titifill,  n  tl. !  <  iirebit.  BkLL  {Sh.  Puik,  &c.  iii,  104)  gives  a  fanciful  deriva- 
tion  of  thi>^  wnr  1,  which,  ho  snv^.  is  Cinl'^fnttiiinni  hfii  personified, 

HI.  walks  at  first  cockj  .Schmidt:  Not  unfrcquently  in  Sh.  'to  walk'  is 
equivalent  JS»  g»  away.  Thus  in  Cym.  I,  i,  176:  *(^tem.  Pray,  walk  awhile.  An* 
i^gwm.   About  some  half*honr  hence,  I  pray  yon,  speak  with  me  ...  for  this  time 
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KING  LEAR 


the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip;  mildews  112 
the  white  wheat  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Swithold  footed  thrice  tlic  old ; 


Iia.  harelip\Hare  lippeY Hair* 
Up  F^.  Rowe,  Pope,  Tlicoh.  Wnrb. Johns. 
Jen.    hare  lip  Q,.    luxrt  lip  Q^. 

1 13.  crea/ure]  crealuns  Han. 

eartk"]  thttarih       + .  Jen.  Ee. 

114-118.  S'vithM...oroiut  thet As 
by  Cap.    Four  lines,  Ff.    Prose,  Qq. 


114.  Sm'ikold]  Ff.  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt, 
Del.  Dyce,  Sch,  f-oit!ujlJ  Qq.  St. 
Withohl  'I  heob.  i.  S.  Withold  Glo.  Wr. 
Saint  IViihold  Theoi>.  ii  et  cet. 

«£/]  Q,,  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt, 
Dyce,  Glo.  Wr.  Sch.  oldt  (i.  Wrf 
Cam.   wold  Theob.  cc  cet. 


leave  me.*  That  ^  walk  b  used  technically  or  spirits  does  not  interfere  with  the 
present  modified  meaning.  See  IV,  vii,  83.   [For  the  effect  of  the  oodc-crow  upoa 

'extravagant  and  erring  spirit^,'  see  ffam.  I,  i,  ISO*! 

112.  web  and  pin]  Malone  :  St-e  FInriri,  who  1,'ivcs  •C(?/rr(7//a.  Also  a  Hi-.e.ise  in 
the  cics  calicil  a  pin  and  a  web.'  [  llius,  in  ihc  edition  of  159S.3  Wrigiit  ^ivc.s  as 
Florio's  definition, '  A  pnrcuHeist. . . .  Also  a  dimnesseof  sight  occasioned  by  humoics 
hardned  in  tiic  cxc^  called  a  Cataract  or  a  pin  end  .1  weh.' 

II4-I1S.  Swithold  ...  thee !]  Warburton:  Wc  should  read  it  thus:  Saint 
Withold  footed  thrice  tiic  wold.  He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told.  Bid  licr 
alight,  and  her  troth  plight,  And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right,'  i.e.  Saint 
Withold,  traversing  the  wolJ  or  downtt  met  the  night-mare ;  wKo,  having  told  her 
name,  he  obliged  her  to  alight  from  those  persons  whom  she  ride";,  and  plight  her 
troth  to  do  no  more  mischief.  This  is  taken  from  a  story  of  him  in  his  legend. 
Hence  he  was  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  that  distemper.  And  these  verses 
were  no  other  than  a  popular  chann,  or  nigki-^U  against  the  E^aites.  The  last 
line  is  the  formal  execr.ilion,  or  apo!.trophe  of  the  speaker,  of  the  charm  to  the  witch, 
aroynt  thee  right,  i.  c.  depart  forthwith.  Bedlams,  gipsies,  and  such-like  \  a^ahonds, 
used  to  sell  these  kinds  of  .spells  or  channs  to  the  people.  They  were  of  various 
kinds  for  various  disorders,  and  addressed  to  various  saints.  We  have  another  of 
them  in  B.  and  Y\*%  Monsieur  TSmmw,  IV,  vi,  which  i!>  expressly  called  a  night-spell, 
as  follows  :  *  St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight,  He  walks  hy  day,  so  dot',  he 
by  night;  And  when  he  had  her  found.  He  her  beat,  and  her  bound,  Until  to  him 
her  troth  she  plight.  She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night.'  This,  says  Stbevbns, 
is  likewise  one  of  the  'magical  cure-.'  for  the  incul'us,  quoted,  wilh  little  variation, 
hy  Reginald  Scott  in  his  Discox-ery  of  Witchcraft,  15S4.  ThkobaT-I):  My  ingenious 
friend  Mr  Bishop  saw  that  <  old '  must  be  toolU,  which  signifies  a  down,  or  chanipion 
ground,  hilly  and  void  of  wood.  And  as  to  St.  Withold,  we  find  him  again  men* 
tinned  is  our  author's  T^vmMsimv/  Jiaigne  of  JCimg  yekm  [p.  356^  ed.  Nichids]  1 
'Sweet  S.  Withold  thy  Icnitie,  defend  u^  fn>m  exiremitie.'  Tyrwiiitt  :  I  cannot 
find  this  adventure  in  the  cinumun  legends  of  St.  Vitalis,  who,  I  suppose,  is  here 
called  *St.  Witbold.'  Farmer  :  Olds  is  the  .same  word  as  wolds.  Spelman  writes, 
Burtm  upon  olds  ;  the  provincial  pronunciation  is  still  the  and  that,  being  the 
vulgar  orthography,  may  be  the  correct  one  here.  In  a  book  called  The  Actors 
ascribed  to  Dr  Hill,  it  is  (ju'toil  'the  cold*  ['the  reading  of  Tate's  version.'— 
Stkkve.ns].  Mr  Colm.in  has  it,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  •  the  world*  [To  this 
note  CoLMAN  replied  that  worU  in  his  edition  was  an  error  of  the  press.] 
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He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine-fold; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  troth  plight. 
And  aroiht  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  I 

How  fares  your  grace  ? 


"5 


EnUr  Gumcism,  wiilEl «  UrtJk, 

Lear.    What's  he? 

Kent.  Who 's  there  ?  What  is 't  you  seek  ? 
Glou.  What  are  you  there ?  Your  names? 
Edg»    Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad. 


120 


XI 5.  He  ni(t  th(  night-mare']  he  mtt 
0U  Might  mare  Q, .   anetthu  night  Moort 
anelthunight  Moor  Q^. 

nine  fold]  nine/oIJ  ¥  ^V^¥  ^.  nine 
/old  Qq.    name  told  Warb.  Jubns.  Jen. 

116.  keriUii^'\  kera-^itVf.  ker, 
O  light  Qq. 

117.  troth  flight}  troth-flight  Ff. 

118.  afwn«f...«fVM/]  aroynt,.,,MroytU 
aHmt..»«trviU  Qq. 


118.  thee,  witch^  thee,  witch  Q^. 
ikei  Witch  T;F,.  themtch.T/^.  thee, 

t^eef]  thee  right.  Warb. 

Enter... torch. J  Ff,  atier  line  105. 
Transferred  by  Pope.  Enter  Glofter. 
Qq  ((Hocefter.  QJ.  after  line  109.  Af- 
ter  line  109,  Cap.  Glo.  + . 

lao.  SCBMBVII.  Pope +  ,  Jen. 

131.  m«^t}  m»/ti^. 


115.  nine-fold]  Capeu.  :  That  is,  her  nine  imp*, or  familiars.  TimWHiTT:  Put, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  instead  <>r  nine  foals. 

118.  aroint]  See  Mtub.  I,  iii,  6,  and  notes.  Since  tbose  derivations,  all  of  them 
unaatisfactory,  were  (here  collected,  another,  which  unfortvttately  must  be  placed  in 

the  same  category,  has  been  contributed  by  F.  J.  V.  in  Notes  and  Qu.,  15  March* 
1873.  He  proposes  the  French  ^reinte  toi ;  that  is,  •break  thy  back  or  reins,  used 
as  an  imprecation.'  In  the  notes  on  Macb.  credit  is  not  given,  as  it  bhould  have ' 
been,  to  Cafkll  for  the  derivation  in  hia  Glnsary:  *Av»nntl  Hell  take  thee  I 
£Mt.  Dii  te  averruncent ! '  NAR^~s  cites  it,  w  ithout  giving  its  author,  and  to  Nares 
it  has  been  frequently  attributed.  The  foHowing  derivation,  which  sctnis  hi^h-ly 
probable,  appeared  in  7 he  Academy,  2S  Dec.  1S7S:  Mr  F.  D.  Mati  iikw,  of  th«* 
SkeUkspeare  Soeief/s  Committee,  who  is  editing  the  nnprinted  Englnh  WotIck 
of  Wiclif  for  the  Early  English  Text  Soc,  has  come  across  two  instances  of  what 
most  surely  be  Shakespeare's  aroint — the  verb  antnte,  avoid — in  a  Wyclifiite  tract 
in  the  MS  C.  v.  6.  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  lately  lent  to  bim  by  the  College:  "And 
benr  sculd  me«i  arairt  feynt  penytanmsers,  cowfessoars  and  ojwr  prAtis  |nU  assoylen 
f<Mr  money"  (Leaf  157,  back).  "And  her<  schul  men  arunte  )>e  feend  >at  stiri^ 
me«  to  last  \n  ^is  crroure"  (Leaf  159,  back).  "I  tliink,"  says  Mr  Matthew, 
"  there  is  no  doubt  that  'arunte,'  which  here  evidently  means  'avoid  or  shun,'  is 
the  < aroint'  of  MaA.  I,  iii,  6,  and  £«8r,  III,  iv,  118,  which  has  hidierto  not  been 
met  with  out  of  Sh."  The  change  from  ai  to  «f  is  not  easy,  but  has  surely  taken 
place  here.' 
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the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the  water;  that  in  the  fury 
of  his  heart,  wiien  tlie  loul  hend  rages,  cats  cow-dung  for  125 
sallets;  swallows  the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool ;  who  is  whipped  firom 
tithing  to  tithing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned; 
who  hath  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body; 

Horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear;  130 
But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 


124.  fa.ipoie'\  Johns.  toJ  pole  Q,. 
toadt  fold  Q,.  T.d  poU  K,K,,  l'ope  +  , 
Sdi.    Tbd-pod  tod-pot  Rowe. 

wall-newt  \         vmU-NtiU  Ff. 
V/aU'Wort  Q^. 

a;a//r]  water  neut  Rowe  + ,  Cap. 
Jcii.  Gc. 

/wrj']  frutie  Q^. 
126.  saJlfls]  salladt  Jen.   laUet  Cap. 
oonj. 

138.  $t9eked,  p$imisM}  ^9cit,  p9m» 


t/k'd  Ff.  yio.l-  punijln  Qq,  Pope-f , Op^ 
Jen.  GI0.  +  ,  iJycc  ii. 

139.  hatk\  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Sdl. 
kath  had  Qq  et  cet. 

130.  Horse. . .wear  Verse,  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theob.  Juhivs.  Jen.  Sch.  Prose, 
Qq  ct  cet. 

131.  deer^  Deare  F,F,.  Deta^Y^^, 
gttr  Han.  VVarb.    cheer  Grey. 

133.  Have\  ffaik  Qq. 


124.  tadpole]  Wright:  The  modern  sp«^l!iii<;  was  in  use  in  Sbakespeaie's  time. 
Cotjtrave  gives :  '  Gyrine :  the  frog  teamed,  a  Tadpole.' 
134.  waU-newt]  Wright:  That  b,  Utard.  *Newt*  is  from  A.S.  Early 

En^Ii<ih  euf{r,  and  thrn  r/t,  the  initial  'n'  having  hecn  acquired  from  the  final  letter 
of  the  article,  so  that  '  an  cvet '  or  '  an  cfl '  became  '  a  newt.' 

124.  waterj  That  is,  the  water-newt.  For  many  similar  comtruclions,  see 
Schmidt  (Zisir.),  p.  1419. 

136.  sallets]  Wright:  Cot^'rave:  *Salade:  f.  A  salade.  Helmet,  Head-peece; 
also  a  Siillct  of  hearl>es.'    It  i^  still  used  in  Hu'iscx.    .See  Ham.  H,  ii,  42OW 

126.  ditch-dog]  DbLius:  The  dead  dogs  thrown  iulo  ditches. 

138.  tithing]  Stbbvbns:  A  district;  the  same  in  the  country  as  a  ward  in  the 
city.  In  the  Stat.  39  Eliz.  ch.  4,  it  is  enacted  that  every  vagabond,  &c.  shall  be 
publickly  whipped  and  sftU  from  parish  to  pari'«h.  [For  a  description  of  (he  treat- 
ment of  *  roges,'  and  of  how  they  must  be  '  greeuouslie  whipped  and  burned  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right  eare.  with  an  hot  iron  of  the  compasse  of  an  inch  about,'  see 
Harrison's  Description  of  Engtamdt  Bk.  ii,  chap,  x,  p.  219,  ed.  A'ew  Sh.  Soc.'\ 

129.  hath  three  suits]  Schmidt:  The  'hath  hvl  three  stiit^'  of  the  Qq  prol). 
ably  accords  with  the  fact,  but  what  have  facts  to  do  with  madncsji  ?  Tom  halh  three 
suits  and  six  shirts ;»where  are  they?  who  has  taken  them  from  him? 

131,  132.  CapblL:  These  arc  two  lines  of  quotation  (but  not  exact)  from  an  old 
metrical  romance  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Bevis  :  '  Rattcs  and  myse  and  suchc  smal  dcre 
Was  his  mcate  that  seven  ycrc'  •  Dcrc,'  says  Malone,  w.as  used  for  animals  in 
general.  So  Barclay  in  his  Eda^'ues,  1570:  *Everie  sorte  of  dere  Shrank  under 
sbadowes  abating  all  their  chere.'  Schmidt:  Not  enctly  animals  in  general,  but 
game. 

17* 
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Beware  my  follower. — Peace,  Smulkin!  peace,  thou  fiend  1  133 
Clou,  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 
Edg.   The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman;  Modo  135 

he's  cali'd,  and  Mahu. 

133.  Swif/i-in]  fnulbug  Q').     Smol-  cet.    As  a  quotation,  Dyce  ii. 

kin  'i  heob.  \Varb.  Johns.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec,  135.  AIi.do\  Mi>hu  Johns, 

Var.  Knt.  13&  k^$]  Changed  io  kt  is  \xf  Cap 

135,136.  Thf-.^Miihu."]  Frotet  Qq  in  Errata. 

l-f+ ,  Jen.  GI0.  +  ,  Sch.     Verse,  Cap.  et  J/.;//«J  Ff.    mahu — Qq. 

I33>  1.35.  136-  Smulkin. . . .  Modo  . . .  Mahu]  Staunton:  If  the  subjoined 

extracts  from  Har.>iK'i's  Dedaration  do  nut  prove  unclisputabiy  that  Sh.  was  indebted 
to  that  j>opu!ar  Iwok  for  the  lillc:>  ol  Tom  o'  I'edlam's  infernal  s|)irits,  we  may  infer 
that  these  fantai^tic  names  were  quite  familiar  to  an  auditory  of  his  time:  '  It  M-cnies 
not  inoongment  that  I  relate  unto  you  the  names  of  the  devils  whom  in  tliis  glurious 
pageant  tb*y  did  dispossesse. . . .  First,  then,  to  nuurshall  them  in  as  good  order  as 
such  disordeily  cattell  will  be  brought  into,  you  are  to  understand,  that  tliere  were  in 
our  possessed  5  Captaines,  or  Comniaunders  alxjve  the  rest:  Captainc  Pij  jiin,  Mar- 
wood's  devil,  Captaine  Philpot,  Trayfords  devil,  Captaine  Maho,  Saras  devil,  Cap- 
taine  Modu,  Maynies  devil,  and  Captaine  Soforce,  Anne  Smiths  devil.  These  were 
not  all  of  equall  authoritic,  and  place,  but  some  had  more,  :^<>me  fewer  under  theyr 
commaund.  ,  ,  .  The  names  of  the  punic  s]iiril>  cast  i/ut  of  'ri.iyfuid  were  these, 
Iliico,  Smolkin,  Hillto,  Hiaclitu,  and  Luetic  hutie-cap:  this  last  seemes  some  swag- 
gering punie  devill,  dropt  out  of  a  Tinkers  hudget. . . .  Modo,  Master  Maynies  devill, 
was  a  graund  Commaonder,  Musier-maister  over  the  Captaines  of  the  seaven  deadly 
sinncs:  Cliton,  Bernon,  Hilo,  Motubizanto,  and  the  rest,  himselfe  a  Gener.ill  of  a 
kind  and  curtcous  disposition :  so  saitb  Sara  Williams,  touching  this  devils  acquaint- 
ance with  Mistres  Plater,  and  her  sister  Fid.  Sara  Williams  had  in  her  at  a  bai« 
word,  all  the  devils  in  hell.  The  Exorcist  asks  Maho,  Saras  devil,  what  company 
he  had  with  him,  and  the  devil  ni.ikes  no  l>oncs,  but  tel-.  him  in  flat  tennes,  all  the 
deviis  in  hell.  .  .  .  And  if  I  misse  not  my  markes,  this  Dictator  Modu  saith,  hce  had 
beene  in  San.  by  the  .space  of  two  yeeict,  then  so  long  hell  was  cleere,  and  bad  not 
a  devill  to  cast  at  a  mad  dogge.  And  sooth  I  cannot  much  blame  the  devils  for 
slaying  so  long  abroadc,  they  had  taken  up  an  Innc,  much  sweeter  then  hell :  and  nn 
hoste-^se  that  wanted  neither  wit,  nor  mirth,  to  give  them  kind  welcome.  Hecre,  if 
you  please,  you  may  take  a  surv.iy  of  the  whole  regiment  of  bell :  at  least  the  chiefe 
Leaders,  and  officers  as  we  finde  them  enrolled  by  thqrr  names.  First,  KOlico,  Hob, 
and  a  third  anonymos,  are  booked  downe  for  three  graund  Commaundcrs,  every  one 
having  under  him  300  atu  inlants.  .  .  .  Maho  was  generall  Dictator  of  hell;  and  yet 
for  good  manners  sake,  hee  was  contented  of  his  good  n.iturc  to  make  shew,  that 
himselfe  was  under  the  check  of  Modu,  the  graund  devil  in  Master  Maynie.  These 
were  all  in  poor  Sara  at  a  chop,  with  these  the  poore  soule  travailed  up  and  downe 
full  two  yceres  together;  so  as  during  these  two  yecres,  it  had  beene  all  one  to  wy, 
one  is  gone  to  bell,  or  hec  is  gone  to  Sara  Williams;  for  shee  poore  wench  had  all 
hell  in  her  belly.* — Cap.  x,  pji.  45,  50. 

135, 136.  The  .  . .  Mahu]  Rkfi):  In  TAeGMim,\]y  Sir  John  Suckling, a  catch 
is  introduced  which  concludes  with  these  two  Unes :  *  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a 
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Glou,    Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vilde      1 37 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it 
Edg,   Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. 

Clou,   Go  in  with  me ;  my  duty  cannot  sufler  140 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands ; 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you. 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready.  145 

Lear.    First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent,   Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer;  go  into  th'  house. 


'37»  '38.  Our.. .gets  U.'\  Verse,  Pope. 
Pros«,  QqFf,  Rowe. 

137.  my  lord....vilde\  is  growne  /o 
vild  my  Lord        {vUd*  Q,)*  Glo.i-, 

Mob. 

13S.  gHs  U]  U      F,F^,  Rowe. 

139.  Poor\  Om.  Pope+. 

139, 165.  a-cold\  Hyphen,  Rowe. 


140-145.  Prose,  Qq. 

142.  Though"]  Though  all  FjF^. 

144.  ventured  ]  z\->t/rr'd  Q^. 

145.  and  food]  food  and fire  Qq, 
ts\  are  Ilau.  Cull.  iii. 

148.  Cood^Jtmu,^  Two  lines,  Ff. 
Good  niy\  My  good  Qq,  P<^'f , 
Jen.  Mai.  £c. 


gentlenuui,  Habu,  Mahu  is  his  name.*  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  catch  not  to  be 
the  imdttction  or  Suckling,  bat  the  original  referred  to  by  Etigar's  speech.  Wright  : 

But  as  Suckling  in  other  parts  of  his  play  is  constantly  allu'lirii^  to  Sh.,  it  is  more 
likely  that  in  this  he  is  only  quoting  from  Lear.  Stekvkns:  Edgar  says  this  in 
resentment  at  what  Gloncestsr  had  just  asked :  *  Hath  your  grace  no  better  com« 

137,  1 38.  CoWDF.N  Clarke  :  One  of  Shakespeare's  sulitle  tmiches.  Some  tone 
or  iiiflcciiun  in  Ktlgar's  voice  has  reached  the  father's  heart,  and  bitterly  recalh  the 
supposed  unfilial  conduct  of  bis  elder  son,  and  he  links  it  with  that  of  Lear's  daugh. 
ters.  Ed||ar,  ioatinctiveljr  feding  this,  perMveres  with  his  Bedlam  cry,  to  drown 
the  betrayed  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  maintain  the  impression  of  his  assumed 
character. 

141.  T'obey]  Mason:  That  is, '  my  duty  will  not  suffer  to  obey,' &c.  Wright: 
But  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  sense  is  not,  *  My  doty  to  yon  must  not  sofler  by  my 

obeying  your  c1au(;hters'  commands.'  For  this  use  of  the  infinitive,  see  ABBOTT, 
§356  [.n  III.  V,  S;  Mach.  IV,  ii,  69;  Ham.  Ill,  iii.  S5  ;  IV.  ii.  12]. 

141.  T'  obey  inj  Wricht:  The  construction  would  be  lainiliar  if  it  were  'to 
obey  your  daughters  in  all  their  hard  commands.* 

145.  fire  and  food  is]  See  II,  i,  113. 

147.  thunder]  Mmukki  y:  Reinj^  so  '  un'^opbisticated  ' — having  50  completely  re- 
duced mankind  to  their  elements,  surely  this  man  muM  have  a  spontaneous  insight 
into  the  nature  of  things,  such  as  would  at  least  tell  him  what  is  the  cause  of  thunder. 
Like  the  celebrated  German  poet  and  physicist,  he  will  have  *»  pure  sense  of  natnr^ 
(cbelltng  against  the  barbarism  of  reflection.' 
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Lear»  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban. — 
What  is  your  study  ?  ISO 

F.dg,    Mow  to  prevent  the  fiend  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.    Let  nic  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Koit.    Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord; 
His  wits  begin  t'  unsettle. 

Glou.  Canst  thou  bhimc  him  ?  \Stortn  still. 

1  lis  daugliters  seek  his  death.    Ah,  that  j^^ood  Kent!  155 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man  ! 
Thou  say'st  the  king  grows  mad  ;  I  '11  tell  thee,  friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.    I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late ;  I  loved  him,  friend,  160 
No  £ither  his  son  dearer;  true  to  tell  thee. 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.  What  a  night 's  this  t — 


149,  150.  Prose, 

149.  UMt\  iek*  FjF^. 
satue'\  mojl  Jen. 

150.  What..Mu£ly\  Given  to  Kent 
Ktlx. 

152.  me\  us        +  . 

privaie~\  privaUt/rimd,  Ktly. 

153,  154.  Imp9rtutu....unsttth^  One 
line,  Qq. 

153.  MKV  wi»rt\  Om.  Qq.  Pope,  Han. 

Jen. 

154.  [Stonn  itill.]  Om.  Q({,  Qqp. 
Transferred  to  line  161,  Mai.  Steev.  Bm. 


Knt,  Sing.  Dyce,  Sta.  Ktly.  To  line 
162,  Coll.  Del.  Wh. 

155.  Ah-]  0Q<,. 

157.  sayu\/aiyi  Q,.  /ayejl  Q,Ff. 

158.  /am]  Pm  Fope-f ,  Dyoe  it 

159.  outlavfd]  0ut-lau>ed  Qq. 
kt  songht'l  a  /ought  Q,. 

I6t.  tnu]  truth  Q,,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 
162.  h^it/i]  h>u  Q_,. 

ni^hfs  \  m^lHsOVT^ 
162,  163.  The...^i ace\  Two  lines,  the 
first  ending  wAr.  Qq. 


151.  prevent]  Wright:  Here  used  with  something  of  its  original  sense  of  an* 
:icipating,  being  beforehand  with,  a$  well  as  the  more  common  meaning  which  now 
belongs  to  the  word.  [See  Ham.  IT,  it,  286 :  *  My  anticipations  prevent  your  dis- 
covery.*] 

154.  STi  t  VENS  cites  a  note  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  the  postscript  to  \\\^  Mysterious 
Moihtr,  where  be  observes  that  when  *  Bclvidera  talks  of  "  Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of 
milic,  and  ships  of  amber,"  she  is  not  mad,  bat  light-headed.  When  madness  has 
taken  possession  of  a  person,  such  character  ceases  to  be  fit  for  the  stage,  or,  at  least, 
should  appear  there  but  for  a  short  time;  it  bii:i^  the  business  of  the  theatre  to  ex- 
hibit passions,  not  distempers.  The  finest  picture  ever  drawn,  of  a  head  discomposed 
by  misfortune,  b  that  of  King  Lear.  His  thoughts  dwell  on  the  ini^itnde  tjS  Tn» 
dau^ters,  and  every  sentence  that  falls  from  his  wildness  excites  reflection  and  |»ty. 
Had  frenzy  entirely  seized  him,  our  comivT^^ion  would  abate :  we  should  conclude 
that  be  no  longer  felt  unhappiness.  Shakespeare  wrote  as  a  philosopher,  Otway  as  a 
poet,' 
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1  do  beseech  your  gracej — 

Ltar,  Oh,  cry  you  mercy,  sir.^  163 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

Edg,  Tom 's  a-cold.  165 

GUm,  In,  fellow,  there,  into  th'  hovel ;  keep  thee  warm. 

Lear.    Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent*  This  way,  my  lord. 

L€ar.  With  him; 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.    Good  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  take  the  fellow. 

Gloii.    Take  him  you  on.  170 

Kent.    Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.    Coinc,  j^Dod  Athenian, 

Glou.    No  words,  no  worJs  !  Hush. 

Edg.    Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  toivcr  came. 

His  ivord  luas  still '  Fie,/o/i,  and  fum^  175 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man*  \^Exeunt. 

163.  grace, — J  Cap.  grate.  Q<iFf+.  169.  Goi>d...feUow.'\  Two  lines,  Ff. 

grace,  Warb.  17 1.  Sirrak...iu^  SirraA,  come  on; 

sir\  Om.  Qq,  Cap.  MaL  Stccv.  ^Mgwiih  us.  Pape-|-.  Om,simtAtg» 

Bos.  Sini;.  Klly.  vmAl  «l.  Cap. 

163,164.  ^...«iif//aM>'.]  One  line,  Qq.  173.  Hush'\  Separate  line,  Steev.  Bos. 

165.  a'C9U'\  Rowe.    a  cold  QqPf.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Wh,  Ktly. 

166.  lherf,intoth'}therf,in'tO^.  into  174.  tower]  Ff,    /  w/^"  Q,Q^. 
M'  Popc  + .    there,  to  the  Cap.  Stccv.  Ec.  camej  Ff.    come  (^q,  Cap. 
Boa.   tkert^  in^  to  the  MaL  175.  Fie...fttm]  Ff.  {fi$$itme  F^.  Jjf 

167.  168,  Witk.,.,„^UMOpker^  One  foanJfumQ^.  fye,/o,  antt/imQ^ 
line,  Qq.  176.  British]  Briltijk  Ff. 

16S.  him;  /]  him  I  Qq.  [Exeunt.]  Om.  Qq. 

163.  your  grace, — ]  Cowden  Clarkic:  Here  Gloucester  attempts  to  lead  Lear 
towards  the  shelter  he  has  provided  in  the  fann.hoiuie  adjoining  the  castle;  bat  the 

king  will  not  hear  of  quittini»  \\\<>  'philosopher.'  Gloucester  then  induces  the  Bed- 
lam-fellow to  go  into  the  hovel,  th.it  he  may  be  out  of  Lear's  sif^ht ;  but  Lear  pro- 
poses to  follow  him  thither,  saying  '  Let's  in  all.'  Kent  endeavours  to  draw  Lear 
away,  but,  finding  him  resolved  to '  keep  still  with '  his « philosopher,*  beigs  Glonoester 
to  humour  the  king,  and  'let  him  take  the  fellow'  with  him.  Gloucester  accedes* 
and  bids  Kent  himself  take  the  fellow  with  them  in  the  direction  they  desire  to  go; 
and  this  is  done.  We  point  out  these  details,  because,  if  it  be  not  specially  observed, 
the  distinction  between  the  *  hovel  *  and  the  *  fann-house  *  would  hardly  be  under* 
stood.  The  mention  of  'CQShions*  and  a  •  joint-stool '  in  Scene  vi  shows  it  to  be 
some  place  of  better  accommodation  than  the  *  hovel ;'  and  probably  some  OOttage 
or  farm-house  belonging  to  one  of  Gloucester's  tenants. 

174.  Child  RowUnd]  Capbll  :  Every  observing  reado*  of  Spenser,  and  of  the 
writers  of  his  claims,  knows  that '  Child'  is  a  common  appellative  of  the  knight  ia 
roaumces;  deriv'd  from  the  first  gross  importers  of  them  into  onr  laoguage  from  out 
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[174.  Child  Rowland.] 


the  Spanish  and  French,  in  which  he  is  call'd  en/atU,  and  imfnUe;  and  all  know 
that  *  Rowland '  is  only  Roland  |}ronoanc*d  rustically,  and  Roland  a  contraaion  of 
Orlando,  so  that  *  Child  Rowland '  is  the  knight  Sir  Oi  Inndo.    PbrcY  (note  on  Qiitd 

Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  58,  1 765)  cites  with  approval  VVaruurton's  note  on  this  passage, 
to  the  effect  that  '  in  ilic  old  times  of  chivalry  the  noble  youth  who  were  candidates 
for  knighthood,  during  the  time  of  their  probation,  were  called  Jn/ans,  I'arUtSt  Da* 
may$eltt  BaeluHen.  The  most  noble  of  the  youth  were  particularly  called  Infant.^ 
STEtVENS:  Beau,  and  Fl.  in  The  WonuuCs  Prize  [II,  i]  refer  to  this:  'a  mere 
hubby  horse  She  made  Child  Rowland.*  NaRBS:  Childe  Harold  has  lately  made 
the  term  very  familiar. 

174*  176.  CAPKLL,  desi^te  the  fact  that  it  is  an  assumed  madman  who  speaks 
these  lines,  maintained  tliat  we  should  not  only  make  sense  of  them,  but  show  '  their 
particular  propriety.'  He  was  convinced  that  'never  any  Orlando'  said  '  Fie,  foh, 
fum.'  Therefore  a  line  must  have  been  omitted,  and  in  that  line  'the  smeller-out' 
of  Child  Rowland  must  have  been  mentioned.  Accordingly,  he  'perfected'  the 
stansa,  and,  although  he  thought  it  presumptuous  to  insert  Ii:>  uwn  line  in  Shake- 
si>eare's  text,  yet  •  the  world  may  not  be  dis]ileas'd  to  see  it  done  in  a  note,  nnd  that 
in  sense  and  rime  too,  as  follows  :  [it  should  l)e  premised  that  he  adopted,  instead 
of  *  came*  of  the  Ff,  e»mu  of  the  Qq,  1.  /.  being  come]  **  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark 
tower  come,  The  giant  roar'd,  and  out  he  ran ;  His  word  was," '  &c.  Having  thus 
settled  the  'sense'  of  the  passage,  Caj^ell  reveals  •  its  propriety,'  by  cx]ilainin^'  that 
"'Child  Rowland"  is  Edgar  himself;  the  "dark  tower,"  hi>  hovel;  and  the  Jit  Jo- 
fum  giam,  his  father  Gloslcr ;  who,  be  fears,  niiyhl  have  the  giant's  sagacity,  and  accost 
him  in  no  leas  dreadful  a  manner.*  KucaiTUnr  proposed,  *  The  Giant  saw  him,  and 
out  he  ran.'  IvH  son  thought  that  the  first  line  was  a  tr.inslation  of  some  French  or 
Spanish  ballad,  hut  that  the  last  two  lines  bc!oii^"jd  !■>  ;i  difTeicnt  snlnect.  Dyce, 
however,  in  his  Few  NoteSf  p.  146,  speaks  ot  all  three  Imes  as  one  ballad,  of  which 
'  (probably  with  some  variations  from  the  original)  fragments  of  a  Scottish  version 
have  been  preserved  by  Jamieson  in  lUustr.  of  Northerti  Anfijuiiies,  &c.  1814.  He 
gives  (p.  402) :  "  With  fl,  fi,  fo,  .and  fum  I  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man! 
Be  he  dead,  be  he  living,  wi'  my  brand  I'll  clash  his  harns  frae  his  harn-pan  '  "  (i.  e. 
I'll  knock  im  bnin*  out  of  his  skull).'  Haluwbll  believes  [with  Ritson]  that 
*  Edgar  quotes  frum  two  different  compositions,  the  first  line  from  a  ballad  on  Rowland, 
the  sectnid  from  jfacl-  and  the  Giants  ;  the  original  scmrce  of  the  popular  words  Fie, 
foh.  and  fum  is  unknown.  They  are  alluded  to  in  Peele's  Old  IVhrs  7'a/f,  159$,— 
*•  Fee,  fa,  fum, — Here  is  the  Englishman, — Conquer  him  that  can**'  Again,  in  Nash*s 
Mtve  With  yim  HSagro»  Waldtn^  1596,— "  O,  'tis  a  precious  apothegmaticall  pedant, 
who  will  finde  matter  inough  to  dilate  a  whole  dayc  of  the  first  invention  of  J'y,  fa, 
fum,  I  smell  the  bloud  of  an  Englishman."  The  pr.jbability  is  that  the  (ii->tich  quoted 
by  Nash  and  Sh.  belongs  to  some  early  version  of  the  tale  of  Jack  and  the  Giants. 
[Halliwell  thinks  that  the  earliest  known  edition  of  this  story  is  1771,  or  possibly 
1741.  Halliwell  also  gives  the  story  of  Child  Rowland  from  Jamieson's  lUuslr.  of 
Aorth.  Antiquities,  p.  397;  it  is  also  given  in  Cuil d's  admiral  le  Etij^.  and  Scottish 


Ballads,  i,  416.]  Wkicht  :  The  bul>stitution  of '  liritishman '  Englishman  points 
to  the  time  when,  under  James  I,  the  name  of  England  was  merged  in  the  more 
general  title  of  Great  Britain.  See  IV,  vi,  249  [where  Ff  have ' English'  and  the 
Qq  have  BrUisk.  See  also  Appendix,  p.  377.] 
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SciiNii  V.    Glouceskrs  castle. 

EtUer  Cornwall  amd  Edmumo. 

Com.   I  will  have  my  revenge  ere  I  depart  his  house. 

Edm.   How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Ctfrn.   I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your  brother's 
evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  5 
merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  isadness  in  himself. 


ScENB  SmiaQuinu  Ff  (Scsena 
F,).  Scene  IV.  Rowe.  SCENR  viiL 
Pope  +  ,  Jen. 

Gloocest«r*s  castle.]  Rowe.  A 

Room  in  Glostcr's  Castle.  Cap. 

Enter.. ..Edmund.J  Enter.... Baflard. 
Qq.    Om.  Johns. 


I.  my]  Om.  F,F^+. 

the  Q,].    this  H:in. 
5, 6.  provukm^  merit\  provoked  spirit 
Han.  Jen. 
6.  a-work]  a  workt  QqF^.  «  wrk 

himuelf]  him  Han. 


3.  censured]  For  *  censure  *  meaning  ^mion,  see  Ham.  I,  iil,  69 ;  I,  iv,  35 ;  HI, 

ii,  25;  III.  ii,  S:!.  Wright:  See  the  Dcdicatinii  to  V.  an,!  A.,  'I  know  not  how  I 
sh.-ill  ofTciul  Jii  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world 
will  censure  me  for  chosing  so  strung  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden.' 

3.  fears]  For  Instances  of  this  veib  meaning  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  see 
Schmidt,  s.  v. 

5.  provoking  merit]  Warrurton:  That  is,  a  merit  which,  hcinij  neglected  by 
the  father,  was  provoked  to  an  extravagant  act.  Mason  :  Provoking  here  means 
ttimulating;  a  merit  he  felt  in  himself,  which  irritated  him  against  a  father  that  had 
none.  MalONE:  Cornwall,  I  suppose.  mL.ins  the  merit  of  Edmund,  which,  being 
n-iticcd  by  Gloucester,  proTolced  or  insti.,'.itcd  Kd_;.^r  to  seek  his  father's  death. 
Warburton  conceived  that  the  merit  spoken  of  was  that  of  Edgar.  But  huw  is  this 
consent  with  the  test  of  the  smtenoe?  HtlosoM :  Cornwall  means,  apparently,  a 
virtut  apt  to  be  proooked  or  stirrtd  hU*  a^g  which  virtue  was  set  to  woric  by  some 
fl.i^r.TiU  evil  in  Glouct-tor  himself.  'Provoking*  ^^yx  frovocaHe ;  the  active  form 
With  the  pas.<iive  sense.  CowDEN  Clarkr:  'An  inciting  desert.'  This  probably 
refers  to  what  the  .speaker  considers  the  discovered  turpitude  of  Gloucester,  which 
iettrvn  punishment,  and  hteitei  Edgar  to  seek  his  death,  putting  into  activity  the 
latter's  blameable  Iwdness  of  ch.iractcr.  The  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  wlioni  the  pronoun-,  'him,'  '  hi->,'  and  'himself  refer.  WRimir:  A 
consciousness  of  hia  own  worth  which  urged  him  on.  Moukrly  :  Probably  <  an 
antidpative  merit;'  that  is,  a  meritorious  forestalling  of  crime  by  its  punishment. 
KicHOLs  (AW//,  &c.,  No.  2,  p.  12}  paraphra.ses :  '  It  was  not  altogether  your  brother's 
evil  disjHJsition  that  made  him  seek  his  death — the  old  man  deserved  it.  There  was 
a  merit,  a  dc>erving  on  bis  part,  "  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badnes.s  in  himself," 
that  provoked  your  brother  to  the  act.  **  The  provoking  merit"  was  In  Gkmeeiter 
himself.' 

6.  a-workj  See  II,  ii,  69 ;  III,  iv,  57 ;  Horn.  II,  ii,  466 ;  I,  v,  19^  or  ABBOTT,  §  24. 
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Edm.   How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  fvpent  7 
to  be  just!  This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  o^  which  approves 
him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O 
heavens  I  that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detedor  1  10 

Corn.    Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.   If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you  have 
mighty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.    True  or  false,  it  bath  made  thee  earl  of  Gloucester. 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  our  15 
apprehension. 

Edm.  \_A.side\  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king,  it  will 
stuff  his  suspicion  more  fulh'. — I  will  pcrscver  in  my  course 
of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my 
blood.  20 

Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  a 
dearer  fatlier  in  my  love.  \Exeunt. 


8.  UHer\  later  v^uk  FT-t-.  Jen.  Ee. 
Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Sch. 

9.  <ulvaniag€s\  advances  Anon.* 

XO.  this  trtatoH  were  not'\  his  trtafon 
were  Qq. 

17.  [Aside]  Theob.    Om.  QqFf. 


18.  pentper]  F,F,F,,  Del.  Djroe,  Sta. 

Cam.  Wr.  Sch.    pi-rj\:tfr(  Q]l'"^  ct  ct-t. 

22.  dtarer\  Q<j.  dttre  I'jF,.  dear 
FjF^,  Rowe,  Sch. 

[Exeunt.]  Exit  Qq. 


8.  to  be  just]  See  III,  iv,  141 ;  or  Abbott,  $356. 

9.  intelligent  party]  For  the  podtion  of  the  adjective,  compare  IV,  \t  Z\ 

•OOraufferinjj  counii  V  Under  a  hand  accurst.* — Macb.  Ill,  vi,  48.  SCHMIDT,  how- 
ever, says  th.at  '  to  '  does  not  depend  on  '  intelligent,'  but  011  '  party.' 

17.  comforting]  Johnson:  This  word  is  used  in  the  juridical  sense  for  support- 
ing,  helping.  LoBJ>  CAMpmu. :  The  indictment  againtt  an  aocesMHty  after  the  fact, 
for  treason,  charges  that  the  accciioiy '  comforted '  the  principal  traitor  after  know* 
ledge  of  the  trcTion. 

18.  perseverj  Wright:  This  represents  the  older  pronunciation  of  tlie  word, 
which  in  Sh.  has  uniformly  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  [See  JKim.  I,  ii,  92.] 

20.  blood]  WftiGUTt  Natural  temperament  SeeiSbm.  Ill,  ii,  64.  [AboZmr, 
IV,  U,  64.3 
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Scene  VI.  A  chamber  in  a  farmhoust  adjoimng  the  eastU. 

Enter  KSNT  tmd  GLOUCESTER. 

Ghu.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it  thank- 
fully. I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I 
can ;  I  will  not  be  lonc^  from  you. 

Kent.    All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his 
impatience.    The  gods  reward  your  kindness  1  5 

[Exit  Gloucester. 

Enter  LsAR,  EoGAR,  and  Fool. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness. — Pray,  innocent,  and  beware 
the  foul  fiend. 

Fool,  Prithee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a 
gentleman  or  a  yeoman.  10 

Lear.    A  king,  a  king! 

Fool*   No,  he's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his 


Scene  vi.]  Sccna  Sexu  Ff  (Scaena 
F.).  Scnts  V.  Rowe.  Scknb  ix. 
Pbpc. 

A  chamlwr  castle.]   Mai.  A 

Chamber.  Kowe.    A  Chamber,  in  a 

Farm-house.  Theoh.  A  Room  in  some 
of  the  out-buildin;js  of  the  Caslle.  Cap. 

Enter...]  Ff.  Enter.. .and  Lear,  Foole, 
Mid  Tom.  Qq. 

4.  Afivfl  QqFf,  Jen.  Dyce,  Sta.  GI0+, 
Sch.    A(t/A  Cap.    Aas  Pope  et  cet. 
tc  Ais]  to  Qq. 


5.  reward^  de/erue  Qq.  preserve 
Cap.  OQiij. 

[Exit  Gloucester.]  As  in  C.ip.  Af- 
ter line  3,  Ff+ ,  Jen.  Sch.    Om.  Qq. 
[Enter...Fool.]  Ff  + ,  Jen.  Sch. 

6.  Frateretlo\  FrcteretoQq.  Ftlter- 
retto  Ff  (Fratcrrcto  F^). 

7.  and\  Om.  Qq. 

9.  he'\  may  bee  Q,. 

10.  f;entlemttn'\  Gentlemen  F^. 
12-15.  Fool.  No....kim.  Lcir.]  Om 

Qq. 


4.  power  .  . .  have]  A  plural  by  attraction,  or,  as  Abbott,  §412,  terms  it,  by 
proximity.  See  Jffam.  I,  ii,  38. 
6..F»at«fetto]  See  Pbkcy'S  note.  III,  ixi. 

6.  Nero]  UnoN  [Crit.  Obs.  p.  235,  ed.  ii)  :  Nero  was  n  fiddler  [or  rather, played 
on  a  hurdy.jjurdy :  '  Neron  estoyt  vielleux.' — El).]  in  hell,  as  Rabelais  tells  us, 
ii,  XXX.  And  Trajan  was  an  angler  [for  frogs].  .  .  But  players  and  editors,  not 
willing  that  lo  good  a  prince  as  Tra|an  shonld  have  inch  a  vile  employment,  rahsti- 
tuted  Nero  In  hi»  room,  without  any  sense  or  allusion  at  all.  From  Rabelais,  there- 
fore, the  pa«sac;e  should  be  thus  corrected  :  '  Trajan  is  an  angler,'  &c.  RlTSONS 
The  History  uf  Gargantua  had  appeared  in  English  l>efore  1575. 

7.  ianoceiit]  Stbbvbns:  He  is  here  addressing  the  Fool.  FooU  were  anciently 
called  innocents.  See  AU*s  HW/,  IV,  iii,  13.  Capeu.,  however,  snjqKised  it  to 
mean:  *  Be  innocent  when  yon  pray.* 

18  •  . 
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son,  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a  gentieman  1 3 
before  him. 

Lear,  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits  15 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  'em, —  • 

*  Edg,  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

*  Foot,   He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf, 

*  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

*  Lear.   It  shall  be  done;  I  will  anaign  them  straight —  20 

*  Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer. — 


13.  mad\  Oro.  Fjl"^,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han. 

15, 16.  iiaiv...*«i)f,— ]  Prose,  Qq, 

Jen. 

16.  himHg'\  Ff.  ki/ktng-  Q,.  hiJSng 
Jen.  Km,  Del.  Sin-.  Dycc,  Sta. 
GI0. +  ,  Sch.    whisung  Mai.  conj.  Bos. 
Coll.  Wh.  Ktly. 

]  'm— TheoK  *«m.  Ff. 
thrm.  Qc],  Gap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ee.  Var.  Knt, 
Coll.  Del. 

17-54.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 


19.  a  horse's  heaJ/A]  the  ketU  oj  a 
horu  Warb.  «  kvn^s  keek  Sing  ii, 
Ktly. 

a  Affrsi's....oatA']  the  health  of  a 
horse^  the  love  of  a  boy,  or  the  oath  of  a 
whore.  I'opf.  Thoh.  Han. 

SO.  them\  'em  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb. 

21.  [To  the  Fool.  Han.   To  Edgar. 

Gip. 

y<«/i«r J  Theob.  ti#/?iV/Qq,  Pope, 

Jen. 


13,  14.  he's  .  .  .  him]  Collier:  ThU  «;ccnT;  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion. Hudson:  A  railicr  curious  commentary-  on  some  of  the  Poet's  own  doings; 
who  obtained  from  the  Herald's  College  a  coat*of>anns  in  hia  father's  name ;  thus 
getting  his  yeoman  father  dubbed  a  gentleman,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  he  himself 
mif^ht  inherit  his  rank.  ScHMIDT  aKo  .i!Iu('.cs  to  tliis  errant  of  arms  to  Shakespeare's 
father,  which  took  place  not  long  l)cfore  the  composition  of  Lear,  and  asks :  Does 
the  present  passnge  refer  to  this  incident  ?  If  it  do,  might  there  not  he  a  play  upon 
words  concc.ik-.l  in  '  a  mad  yCOman,*  that  t«  *a  maiie  yeoman,'  a  ycum.in  whose  luck 
is  made,  or,  since  it  is  n<>r  necessarjf  to  be  too  precise  In  dealing  with  the  Fool's  wit, 
a  complete,  thorough  yeoman  ? 

iS,  19.  SCHUiDT  asks  why  the  Fool  says  this  ?  *  Does  he  wish  merely  to  distract 
Lear,  or  to  say  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  world  is  mad  7' 


19.  horse's  health]  WARrt'RTON:  Rca'l,  •  h( 


/■  v.'j,'  i.  e.  to  stand  behind 


him,  Johnson  :  Sh.  is  here  speaking  not  of  things  maliciously  treacherous,  but  of 
things  uncertain  and  not  durable.  A  horse  is  above  all  other  animals  subject  to 
diseases.  RiTSON :  MeeU  is  certainly  right.  <  Trust  not  a  horse's  heel  nor  a  dog's 
tooth  '  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  Collection  ;  as  ancient,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  Edward 
n  :  Et  ideo  l?;ibio  in  conucdiis  iiisinii.-it,  diccns  :  '  In  fide,  dcnte.  vr'h^.  tnnlieris,  tqm, 
caois,  est  fraus.'  Hoc  sic  vulgaritcr  est  dici :  *  Till  horsis  fooic  liiou  never  iraist, 
Till  hondis  toth,  no  woman's  faith.' — Fordoni  SeotiekrmieoH,  I.  xiv,  c.  xxxii.  That 
in  the  text  is  probably  from  the  Italmn. 

21.  justicer]  BoswklL:  I  hus  l..Tmbaril'>  Eircttarcha  :  *  And  of  tliis  it  comniclh 
that  M.  iiizhcrlwrt  (in  his  treatise  of  tlie  Justices  of  Peace)  callcih  them  Justuers 
(contractly  for  Jisstiewn)t  and  w/t.Justiees,  as  we  commotily,  and  not  altogether  un- 
properly,  doe  name  them.' 
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*  Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here. — Now,  you  she-foxes  I  22 

*  Ed^,    Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares!  Wantest 
*thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam? 

*  Come  o*er  the  bourn,  Bes^,  to  me,  25 

*  Fool,  Her  boat  hath  a  leak^ 


22.  [To  Edgar.  Han.  To  the  FooU 
Cap. 

here.'-'NaWt       hen^  no  you  Q,. 

kefrf,  noii/youQ^,  here.  Now j'^Pope+, 

Jen.  Km. 

foxes  f]  faxes,  Fbpe.  Foxes—  Qq. 

23-28.  Oin.  Pope,  Han. 

23-25.  Look.,.mt.']  Cap.  Prose,  Qq. 
Verse,  the  first  line  ending  eyts,  Theob. 
Warb.  Jnhns,  Cap.  ( — Corrigenda,  vol. 
x),  Jen.  Ec.  First  line  cmlin;,'  g/aresi 
Bos.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  \Vh.  Kily. 

23.  kel  ske  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
Knt,  Sing;. 


23.  giorrs]  j^Atrf  Qq. 

;fa«//x/J  Theob.  Twa/i/^Q,.  wan(/2 
Q,.  «wii/»M'i/ Seward,  Jen.  wasstomesi 
Knt,  Sing. 

24.  trialt  maJam  iraJ  madam  Q,. 
iriatt  sMdaMf  Q,. 

25.  [Sings.  Sia.  conj. 

bourn]  boome  Cap,  broome  Qq, 
Theob.  Warb.  Johns,  ^ro^i  Johns,  conj. 
Jen. 

26.  [Sings.  Cam.  Edd.  conj. 

26,  27.  Her.. .speak J  Cap.  One  line, 

Qq. 


22.  sapient]  Schmidt  t  Not  elsewhere  used  by  Sh. 

23.  Wantest]  StekveNSs  This  appears  to  be  a  question  addressed  to  the  vision- 
an.'  Goncri],  or  some  other  ahandon'd  fcm.ile,  and  may  signify,  '  Do  you  want  to 
attract  admiration,  e\'en  while  you  stand  at  the  bar  of  justice?'  Seward  proposes 
to  read  watstoifst  instead  of  •  wantest.'  Tieck  :  Possibly,  Kent  covers  bis  face  for 
a  moment  to  conceal  his  anguish  or  his  tears,  or  the  Fool  does  so.  Staitnton 
{Library  fd.),  in  place  of  Seward's  'plausible'  conjecture,  jircfers  '  ll'atitonizeth 
thou,'  etc.  liv'DSON :  It  is  addressed  to  some  visionary  ]>erson  who  m  supiK)sed, 
apparently,  to  be  on  trial,  but  does  not  see  the  spectre.   CoWDEN  Clasks:  This 

signifies:  'Look  where  the  tuMid  stands  and  glares!  Do  ymt  WMIt  eyCi  tO  goae  at 
and  admire  ynu  during  trial,  m.idam  ?    The  fiends  arc  there  to  serve  your  purpose.' 

24.  eyes]  13tLi.  {Sh.  Puck^  iii,  ill)  says  this  is  the  crier's  proclamation  at  the 
opening  of  court :  Oyez,  commonly  pronounced  O  Yes. 

24.  at  trial]  Johnson  :  It  may  be  observed  that  Edgar,  being  supposed  to  be 
found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  knowledj^e  of  the  rest,  connects  not  his 
ideas  with  those  uf  Lear,  but  pursues  his  own  train  of  delirious  or  fant.istick  thought. 
To  these  words,  *  At  trial,  madam  ? '  I  think  the  name  of  Lear  should  bt  put.  The 
process  of  the  dialogue  will  support  this  conjecture.  [Rann  adopted  this  emenda* 
tif'H .]  Frri  i-.s  suggests  thnt  the  whole  speedi  be  given  10  Lear,  after  changing '  he* 
to  sAf,  according  to  Theobald's  text. 

25.  Capell  was  the  first  to  change  brooiiu  of  the  Qq  to  *  boome this  he  did  on 
the  authority  of  the  original  song,  which  he  printed,  in  his  Sehoot,  &c.,  p.  73,  from 
a  black  letter  Qto,  n.  d.,  by  \V.  Wa^,  called  The  hmger  tkpis  Hs^st,  the  mare  Foo! 
thou  a//,  thus  :  'Here  entreth  Moro«,  couiilerfaiting  a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
countenance,  Synging  the  foote  [».  e.  the  burden]  of  many  Songes,as  foolcs  were  wunl. 
. . .  Com*  over  the  Boome  Besse,  My  little  pretie  Besse  Com  over  the  Boome  bewe 
to  nie.'  Sn.EVENS  says  this  song  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  1564. 
But  an  earlier  instance  of  this  song  was  discovered  by  Collier  :  This  and  what  follows 
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*  And  she  must  nai  speak  27 

*  Why  she  eUurs  not  eome  over  to  thee, 

*  Edg,   The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a 

*  nightingale.  Hoppedance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  ibr  two  white  30 

*  herring.   Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 


30.  H9^edMue\K^.  Hep-danetCx^      Ec.  Knt. 

IfofJauce  Tope  et  cet.  31.  Cr$ak..Jkee\  Separate  line,  Qq. 

31.  Aerrin^l  herring  Pop€+,  Jen. 


fram  the  Fool  are  certainly  parts  of  an  old  song,  which  was  imitated  \ff  W.  Birdi  in 
his  *  Dialogue  between  Elisaheth  and  England '  (printed  by  W.  Pickering  without 

date),  which  thus  commences:  «  Come  over  the  l>ourn,  Bessy,  come  over  the  bourn, 
Bessy,  Sweet  Bessy,  come  over  to  mc;  And  I  shall  thee  take,  And  my  dear  lady  make 
Before  all  that  ever  I  see.'  It  is  in  the  same  nMarart  as  the  addition  hj  the  Fool. 
See  also  OU  Bailadt,  Ac,  Percy  Socie^«  1840.  Wright  says  the  date  of  Krch*s 

song  is  1558.  and  that  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Harleian  Afise.  x,  260.  WHITE 
rcfere  to  the  curious  fact  tluit  in  the  Merry  H'ivfs  Master  Brook's  name  is  invariably 
spelled  Biootne  in  the  Folio,  which  Collier's  (MS)  revealed  to  be  a  misprint  for 
Btumt.  Malonb:  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  thb  addresit,  that  has  not,  I  be* 
lieve,  been  hitherto  obscrvctl.  '  BL'^-y  '  and  'poorTonit'  it  seems,  usually  travelled 
together.  The  author  of  the  The  Court  of  Conscience,  or  Dick  IVhif^f'ers  Sessions, 
1607,  describing  be^ars,  idle  roptes,  and  counterfeit  madmen,  thus  speaks  of  these 
associates:  'Another  sort  there  is  among  yon;  they  Do  rage  with  farie  as  if  they 
were  so  irantiqtie  They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day  Make  sport  with  sticic 
and  flowers  like  an  antique;  Stnwt  roi;e  ami  IiaiI  jI  counterfeited  jjomnie;  One  on!1s 
herself  pcK>r  Beue  the  other  Tom!  Halliwell  gives  the  music  of  this  song  from 
a  sixteenih-centary  MS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  This  music  seems  to  have  escaped  CtlAP- 
PSLt,  allhouRh  he  refers  to  thesong  on  p.  505  of  his  Popular  Mua£, 

27,  28.  Schmidt  :  Perhaps  we  should  read :  '  And  she  most  not  q)eak ;  Why,  she 
dares,'  5:c. 

30.  nightingale]  WrICRT:  Apparently  suggested  by  the  Pool's  singing.  Percy 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Harsnet's  DetlttraHtn,  which  seems  to  have  no  further  con* 

nection  with  this  than  that  a  ni-htin.uilc  is  mentioned  in  both  places. 

30.  Hoppedance]  This  spelling  may  indicate  the  pronunciation;  see  IV,  i,  58. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  follow  our  sole  text  in  these 
monstrous  names.   See  Percy's  note  on  III,  iv,  iii.— Ed. 

31.  white  herring]  StbSYBMS:  That  is,  pickkd  herring.  AsyouLiKElT(C^«/. 
Ma^.  Ix.  402) :  There  is  no  occasion  to  pickle  the  herring*  whilst  *  white  herring'  is 
provincial  for  fresh  herring. 

31.  Croak]  Stkkvens:  In  Harsnet's  book,  p.  194, 195,  Sarah  Williams  (one  of 
the  pretended  demoniacks)  deposcth,  '  — that  if  at  any  time  she  ,  .  .  was  troubled 
with  a  wind  in  her  stomacke,  the  priests  would  say  at  such  times,  that  then  the  spirit 
began  to  rise  in  her.  And  '  as  she  sailh,  if  they  heard  any  croaking  in  her  belly 
. . .  tiiCA  they  would  make  a  wonderiitl  matter  of  that.*  Malonb:  *  One  time  shee 
remembeveth,  that  shee  having  the  said  croaking  in  her  belly,  they  said  it  was  the 
devil  that  was  about  the  bed,  that  spake  with  the  voice  of  a  toad.' — IbU^ 
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*  Kent,   How  do  you,  sir?  Stand  you  not  so  amazed.  32 

*  Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 

*  Lear,   I'll  see  their  trial  first — Bring  in  their  evidence. — 

*  Thou  robed  man  of  justice  take  thy  place.^  35 

*  And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 

*  Bench  by  his  side. — ^You  are  o'  th'  commission 

*  Sit  you  too. 

*  Edg,    Let  us  deal  justly. 

*  Sieepest  or  ivakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  t  40 

*  Thy  sheep  he  in  the  com  ; 

*  And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 


3a, 33.  Kent.  How...cush{omt'\  Thcob. 
PiDie,  Q'|.    Om.  I'opc,  Il.in. 

33.  cushions^  cuihin^i  Q,. 

34-38.  riL..too\  I'opc.    Pros«,  Qq. 

34.  trUa  fira.   Brimg\  Cap.  (sabs.) 

triall  first,  hrin^  Qq.  trial,  briug  me 
Pope,  1  Ian.  trial first,  bring  me  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

35.  £To  Edfjar.  Cap. 
nM}  Pope,   robbed  Qq. 


36.  [To  the  Fool.  Cap. 

37,  [To  Kent.  Cap. 
BtiuA,.Mdt\  Separate  line,  Del. 

Sch. 

0*  M']  9/  the  Han.  Qip.  Steev. 

Var. 

39-  45.  Edg.  L€t,.^ay.  Lear.J  Oin. 
Pop«,  Han. 

40-  43.  Sleepest..hann.3  Theob.  Praie, 
Qq. 


34.  trial]  Lord  Campbell;  This  imaginary  trial  iicondacted  in  a  manner  sbowing 

perfect  f.unili.irity  with  criminal  procedure,  Lear  places  the  two  judges  on  the  bench. 
Mad  Tom  ami  the  FodI.  He  properly  addresses  the  former  as  'the  robed  man  of 
justice,'  but,  although  both  were  'of  the  commission,'  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  the  latter  is  called  his « yoke>fellow  of  cc^uity,'  unless  this  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  special  commission,  like  that  which  sat  on  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  including 
Lord  Chancellor  .Vudlcy. 

34.  their  evidence]  Thus  in  the  Qq,  which  Pope,  followed  by  all  editors,  except 
ScHinnr, needlessly  changed  ta*Ae  evidence.'  As  Wright  suggests  'their  evi- 
dence *  means  the  evidence  of  witnesses  against  then. 

40.  Sieepest,  &c.]  Johnson  :  This  seems  to  be  a  stanza  of  some  pastoral  song. 
Dyce:  No  doubt  it  is.  Steevens  :  In  The  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,  1519, 
Ignorance  sings  a  song  composed  of  the  scraps  of  several  othcpi ;  among  them  wi 
the  following:  * Sleepyst  thou,  wakyst  thou,  GelRery  Cbke.'  Haixiwell:  Compare 
'  n  the  poem  o(  King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Cornxvall,  printed  from  the  Percy  MS 
by  Sir  F.  Ma<lden  :  [^Periys  J'olio  A^fS,  i,  70]  '.And  wlien  he  came  to  the  Kings 
chamber,  he  cold  of  his  curtc^ie,  says,  'sleejw  you,  wake  you,  noble  King  Arthur? 
&  euer  Jesus  waken  yee  t '  Staunton  :  As  *  the  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale,'  the  reptescnt.ative  of  Edj^ar  was  surely  intended  by  Sh.  tO 
sing  these  fragments  of  old  ballads,  and  not  tamely  recite  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  modem  stage. 

41, 43.  com,  harm]  See  note  on  Shakespeare's  rhjrmes,  II,  iii,  30,  2r. 
42.  blast]  CoLUER  (ed.  3) :  Probably  taste. 

42.  minikin]  STEEVENS:  Baret's  Alvearie  has  [s.  v.  Feat']  :  *  Proper,  feat,  welU 

IS*  tl 
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*  Thy  sheep  sludl  take  no  harm. 

*  Pur!  the  cat  is  gray. 

*  Lcnr.    Arraign  her  first ;  'tis  Goncril.    I  here  take  my  45 

*  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor 

*  king  her  father. 

*  Fool.    Come  hitlicr,  mistress.    Is  your  name  Goneril  ? 

*  Lear.    She  cannot  deny  it. 

*  Fool.    Cry  you  mercy,  I  totjk  \  ou  for  a  joint-stool.  50 

*  Lear.    And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 

*  What  store  her  heart  is  made  on. — Stop  her  there ! 

*  Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire !    Corruption  in  the  place ! 

*  False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape?  * 

Filg.  Bless  thy  five  wits !  55 
Kent,   O  pity ! — ^Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 

That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 
Ed£^,   My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 

They  mar  my  counterfeiting. 


45-47.  I... father, '\  Ooj.  Pope,  Uw. 
46.  shc\  Oai.  Q,. 

49.  cannot^  catit  Han. 

50.  Joinf-stool]  Vo\ve.  ioyne  Jioole  Q^. 
ioyntj/iooU  Q^^.    join' J  stool 

51,53.  At$«f..Jiere f\Om.  Po|ic. 

52.  fttncfe  cn'\  Cap.  Ec.  Coll.  Sin^. 
GI0  +  ,  Sch.  made  an  Qcj.  matie  of 
Theob.  et  cet. 


53.  Comt//ionJ  torruptions  Haa. 

plaee\  paiaee  Wh. 
57.  re/aitil  remain  FjF^,  Rowe. 
5S.  [.\siile.  Rowe  ct  cct. 
59.  7)4o0^f+.Sch.  TAei/eQ,.  Thefl 
<^    7»o>*//Cap.  et  cet. 

fciinfi'rfa/iuif\   e9tmUr/Hing  Q, 
ceunttrfetting  f^t^V 


fa.4)ioned,  minikin,  h.indsomc'   WRIGHT  cite*  from  the  same  '  Elegant :  neate,  fresh, 
feate,  gorj^ous,  gay,  pretie,  fine,  minikin,  tricke  and  trimme.* 
44.  Pur]  Malonk  :  Thi^  rnrty  be  only  an  imitation  of  a  cat.  Pum  is,  however, 

one  of  the  devils  mentioned  liy  Harsnct,  p.  50. 

50.  joint-stool]  SrtEVENS:  This  proverbial  exprci^sion  occurs  in  Lilly's  Mother 
Btmhte^  1594  [IV,  ti ;  ed.  Fairfaolt,  vol.  ii,  p.  121 :  *  I  crie  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for 
a  joynt  stoole.' — Wright].    Haluwell:  A  common  old  proverbial  phrase,  the 

exact  nieaninc;  nf  v.hicyi  ha"!  n-nt  been  sati->f.ictoriIy  explained,  but  which  ni.ay  per- 
haps be  gathered  from  the  following  exam])lc:  *  Ante  hoc  tc  cornua  h.ibere  putah.am, 
I  07  yon  mercy,  I  totAe  yon  for  a  joynd  stoole.* — Witbab'  DiOioHary,  ed.  1634, 
p.  553. 

52.  store]  TllEortAI-D  (Nichols's  ///«|#,  ii,  376  •  mi;;t;cstcd  stone,  which  Coi  :  ifR 
and  Kkightley  adopted.  Je.nne.ns  conjectured  stuffs  as  did  Jfrvis.  Schmidt 
thinks  that  < store'  is  surely  wrong,  and  that  Jenneitt'f  emendation  is  probable. 

54.  *sc«pe]  MoBRRLY :  Probably  in  Lear's  delirium  tbe  ideas  succeed  one  another 

so  rapidly  that  he  cannot  lonjj  hold  the  thoujjht  that  he  h^^  Rc^'nn  Itefore  him  ;  con- 
se()ucnily  the  vanishing  of  the  image  seeius  to  him  like  an  actual  escape  of  bis 
daughter. 
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Lear,   The  little  dogs  and  all,  6o 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 
•  Edg,   Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them. — Avaunt,  you 
curs! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 

Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite;  6( 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wail; 

For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head,  70 

Dogs  leaped  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 


61.  Tray\  Trey  QqF.F.F^ 

6a-7i.  ToM,..Jleil^  Rowe.  Vene,Uie 
first  line  ending  ytm.  Ff.  71>w...afr9, a 
separate  line,  the  rest  prose,  Qq. 

66, 67.  mongi  tl grim,  Hotind\  Rowe 
(sabt.).    Mongrill^  Grim,  Hoimd  Ff 
I  J///«^T-/7  F^).  mungril,  grim-hoAd 
Mungrel,  Grim-hound  Q,. 

67.  tym\  Han.  kim  Q,.  Him 


6S.  Or  Mtoit  Hke\  BohtaUt  tike  Qq. 

Or  BobtaiU  tight  F,F,Fj  [Bobtail  F,). 

trundle-tail^  triidletaileQ^^.  Troudle 
taiU  F,F,.  Troudle  tail  RF^. 

69.  i/m]  Ff-h,  Jen.  Ee.  Knt,  Wh. 
Sch.    tfiem  Q'l  ct  cef.   you  Ec,  conj. 

71.  Uaptd\  leapt  Ff.  Sch.  leafe  Qq 
ctcet. 


6i.  bark]  Moberly  :  Not  so  much  because  they  are  set  on  me,  u  because  they 
spontaneously  catch  the  hard  hearted  temper  of  their  masten. 
67.  brachj  Sec  I,  iv,  107. 

67.  lym]  SrttVBMSt  In  Jonion't  Bartkobmew  Fair  [I,  i] :  '  all  the  lime  boond* 
o'  the  city  shottld  have  drawn  after  you  by  the  scent.'  A  limmer  or  learner,  a  dog 
of  the  chase,  was  so  called  fmni  the  Uam  or  leash  in  which  he  was  held  till  he  wa-s 
let  slip.  I  have  tbU  iuformatiun  from  Caius  de  Canibus  Britannicis.  So  in  the  book 
of  AmtiaU  Ttnmm  bjr  T.  B.,  1679,  the  words  *  canes  domini  regis  lesos'  are  trans- 
lated *  Leash  hounds,  such  as  draw  after  a  hurt  deer,  in  a  leash  or  Ham!  Again,  in 
The  Muses  Elysitim,  by  Drayton  :  '  My  dojj-hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  lyam's 
ty'd.'  Again :  '  My  hound  then  in  my  iyam/  &c.  Capell  derives  it  from  the 
Frendi  Umier,  which  Cotgkavk  defines:  *m  Blond  hound,  or  Lame-hound.' 
RiTSOM  (p.  170) }  A  *  lym  *  seems  to  have  been  a  large  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind. 
'  His  cosin  had  a  Lyme  hound  arfjcnt  white.' — Harrington's  Orlitndo  Furi<<sf,  xli, 
30.  Again  :  '  His  Lyme  laid  on  his  back,  he  crouchin);  down.'  The  word,  differ- 
ently spelled,  occurs  again,  p.  349:  '  Oliucro  who:>e  dcuise  is  the  Spanicll,  or  lyam 
hound.' 

68.  tike]  Nares:  A  northern  word  for  a  common  sort  of  dog,  an<l  still  a  frequent 
term  of  reproach  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  [and  in  New  Enjjland. — Ei).]. 

68.  trundie-tailj  SiEtvtNS:  See  llcywood's  ll'oman  Killed  -with  Kindness 
[Works,  ii,  99.— Wright]  :  *  I,  and  your  Dogges  are  trindle-tailcs  and  cuis.* 

70.  After  this  line  in  Edwin  Booth's  Prompt  Both  there  is  the  stage-direction  1 
*  Throws  straw  crown  to  left.' 
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Do,  de,  de,  de.  Sessa !  Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fiurs  72 
and  market-towns.   Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry. 


72,73.  Do...(iry.'\  Two  lines,  the  fint 
endiug  i-ayra,  in     +  ,  Jen.  Ec 

72.  D9...Setsa f\}Ai\.  D»,detde,di: 
f«ft:  Ff,  Rowe.  Icuti.'a  doodfa,  Qq, 
d»t  de,  de,  ife.  [sin|{ing.  Cap. 


72.  Se^rfjf  Come'j  Sfr^n',/-e'mf  Pope-*- , 
Jen.  Btisy,  come  Anun.  ap.  Rann  conj. 
itttue!  Cufu  CoU.  Wb.  KtSj. 

73.  ^'T'l'fry.F^  dry-  Kxi-  F^F,F^. 
Pit9r„jiry\  As  ao  Aside,  Cap. 


7a.  Sessa  !]  St  ■  III,  ; , ,  (/•>.  $nicvK.NS :  It  is  difficult  in  this  place  to  say  what  is 
meant  I>y  thi-.  w<ir<J.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  just  before,  Edj^ar  \vxA  been  calling 
on  Besty  to  come  to  him ;  and  he  may  now,  with  equal  propriety,  invite  Ses^  (p«r> 
ft  female  name  comipted  from  Cecilia)  to  attend  him  to  *  wakes  aad  fain.'  Nor 
b  it  impoauble  bat  that  thk  may  be  a  part  of  .some  old  sooR*  and  originallj  tfood 
thus:  'Sissy,  come  march  to  wakes,  And  fairs,  ami  market  towns——.'  ^The  jingle 
into  which  the  words  naturally  fall  add<i  probability  to  this  conjectore.— Eix]  AS 
Yoo  Like  It  {Geia.  Mag.  Ix,  402)  conjectum  that  thU  is  an  addrem  to  an  imagi. 
naiy  dog:  ■  Seaqr,  or  mar,  is  still  used  in  some  counties  to  encomaga  dogs  to  come 
out  of  kennel,'  Xc  ,  o  btic  it  may  mean  to  cncourapc  a  to  follow  him  to 
wakes,'  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  »■  ■  od  provisions  to  be  found  there.  Mobfrly:  It  is 
probably  like  'sa,  sa'  below,  a  word  used  in  following  the  hunt;  being  the  name 
for  a  note  plajred  00  the  horn. 

73.  homj  SteevrnS:  1  suppose  Edgar  to  speak  these  words  aside.  [See  Text. 
Notes  ]    Bein;;  r)uiie  weary  of  his  Tom  o'  Bedlam's  part,  and  fimlini;;  hini-clf  unable 

to  supp>rt  it  any  longer,  he  says,  privately :  *  I  can  no  more ;  all  my  materials 

for  sustaining  the  character  of  Poor  Tom  we  now  exhausted ;  my  htm  it  dryf*  i.  e. 
has  nothing  more  in  it ;  and  accordingly  w.-  I.  iveno  more  of  his  dis>embled  madness 
till  he  meets  his  father  in  the  next  act,  wheti  lie  resumes  it  for  a  speech  or  two,  but 
nut  without  expressing  the  same  dislike  of  it  that  he  expresses  here :  *  1  cannot  daub 
it  further.'  Malonb  :  A  *  horn  *  was  nsnally  carried  about  by  every  Tom  of  Bedlam, 
to  receive  such  drink  as  the  charitable  mijjht  afford  him,  with  whatever  scraps  of  food 
they  might  ^ive  h.m.  When,  therefore.  Kdj^ar  says  /lis  hern  is  dry,  or  empty,  I  con- 
ceive he  merely  means,  in  the  language  of  the  lIi.ii  actor  he  assumes,  to  supplicate  that 
it  may  be  filled  with  drink.  See  a  PlMuant  Dipuu  between  C^aeh  and  Sedan,  i6j6 : 
*  Tom-a  Bedlam  may  sooner  eate  kit  korm,  than  get  it  filled  with  small  drinke!  and 
fni  hi^  ni  l  almes  of  b.icon  there  is  no  hope  in  the  world.'  A  horn  so  commonly 
meant  a  dnniini^-cu/i  that  Coles's  f>n>t  explanation  of  it  is  in  that  sense  :  '  A  horn  : 
Vas  corneum.'  DoucE:  An  opportunity  here  presents  itself  of  sujjgesting  a  more 
correct  mode  of  exhibiting  the  theatrical  dress  of  Poor  Tom  than  we  nsnally  see,  on 
the  authoiity  of  Ramlle  llolmc  in  The  Academy  of  Armory,  iii,  i6i,  where  he  siqrs 
that  the  BeJ!ant  has  'a  long  staff  and  a  cow  or  ox-horn  by  his  side;  his  cloathing 
fantastic  and  ridiculous;  for,  being  a  madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed  all 
over  with  rubins,  feathers,  cuttings  of  cloth,  and  what  not,  to  make  him  seem  a  mad> 
man  or  one  distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  dissembling  knave.'  Dvcr.  T  Gtm, 
8.  V.  Tom  o'  BfJ.'am)'.  The  following  account  from  Aubrey's  unpublislied  A'nttiral 
Jiislory  of  Wiltihire  was,  1  believe,  first  cited  by  D'Isracli  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  I  now  give  it  as  quoted  by  Mr  HalHwell  from  Rnyal  Soc.  Ms :  *  Till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civill  Wanes,  Tom  b  Bedlams  did  trauel!  about  the  coontciy. 
They  bad  been  pooie  distracted  men  that  had  been  putt  into  Bedlam,  where  reoovw 
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Lear,    Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan;  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart    Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  75 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You,  sir»  I  entertain 
for  one  of  my  hundred;  only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion 
of  your  garments.    You  will  say  they  are  Persian;  but  • 
let  them  be  changed. 
^^Kent.   Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here  and  rest  aw  liile.  80 
Lear,   Make  no  noi^e,  make  no  noise;  draw  the  cur- 
tains;  so,  so.   We'll  go  to  supper  i'  th'  morning. 


74-79.  Prose,  Ff.  Five  lines,  Qq. 
Six  lines,  Ktly. 

74.  anatomiu'^  anotomizt  Qq. 

75.  k«r  Mtart.  Is'\  her  Hart  is  Q,. 
k«r,  HaH  is  Q,- 

76.  nmAes^  make  Ff.  Rowc,  Sch. 
tktst  hard  hearts  /J  Rowe.  ihefe 

Jutrd'keart9.  F,F,.  this  kanbust  Q,. 
ikk  hardneffe;  Q,. 

[To  Edgar.  Cap. 

77.  for\  you  for  Qq,  Cap.  Stcev.  Ec. 
V«r.  Coll.  Del.  Sin-.  \Vh.  Ktly. 

78.  garments.  W  ii  u'/V7.r.;i']  i^armenfs 
youle /ay,  Q^.  garment ;  you  I  /ay  Q,. 


78.  Persian]  Yi+,  Cap.  Knt,  Dyce  i, 
Sta.  Sch.    Peifian  attire  Qq  cl  cct. 

79.  [Enter  Glofter.  Ff.  Re'Cnter... 
Pope  + ,  Jen. 

80.  and  res/1  Om.  Qq. 

[|H>inting  to  a  mean  Couch,  dp. 
81.82.  Prose.  QqFf.    Verse  (ending 
first  line,  mrtains),  Rowe+,  Jen.  Bc.$ 
(ending  first  line  so,  so.)  Ktly. 

82.  so,  so.]  Ff+,  Knt,  Djrcci,  KUjr, 
Sch.  /o,  /o,  /o.  Qq  ct  cct. 
V  the]  in  the  (  )_,. 
mifming.]  Ef  +  ,  Knt,  Dycc  i,  Ktly, 
Sch.    morning,  /o,  /o,  /o.  Qq  et  cet. 


cring  to  tome  soberaesse,  they  were  licentlated  to  goc  a  l>cg^iiig.  e.  u.  tlicy  had  00 
their  left  arm  an  armiUa  of  tinn,  printed  in  some  workcs,  about  four  inches  long; 
they  could  not  get  it  oti :  they  wore  about  their  necks  a  great  horn  of  an  oxe  in  a 
ttrinK  or  bawdric,  which,  when  they  came  to  an  house  for  almes,  they  did  wind ;  and 
they  did  putt  the  drink  given  them  into  tliis  horn,  whereto  tlicy  did  putt  a  atopple ' 
[See  also  1 1,  iii,  14.] 

76.  that  makes]  ScHMlur  upholds  make  of  the  Ff,  maintaining  that  in  Shake, 
spearian  language  it  is  a  not  nncomoion  subjunctive,  and  dtes  from  Abbott,  §  367 : 
*  in  her  youth  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect  Such  as  move  men.* — Meas./«r 
Meas.  I,  ii ,  1 88.  Also,  •  No  matter  who  see  '^—Itiek,  It:  V,  ii,  58 ;  •  I  care  not  who 
know  it.' — Hen.  V:  IV,  vii,  117,  &c 

78.  Persian  attire]  Wright:  The  allusion  is  to  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  East. 
So  in  Latin,  *  Peisicns'  was  a  synonym  for  splendid,  as  in  the  *  Persicos  apparatus ' 
of  Horace,  and  the  '  Ornatum  Persicum*  of  Cicero  {De  Senect.  59).  MOBERLY:  A 
Persian  eml>.issy  had  been  sent  to  England  early  in  James  I.  reign,  and  a  tombstone 
still  remains  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph's,  liishopsgate  Street,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  secretary  of  this  embassy,  with  die  following  inscription :  *  If  any 
Persian  come  here,  let  him  read  this  and  pray  for  his  son).  The  Lord  receive  his 
soul;  for  here  licth  Maglimotc  (Mohammed)  Shausjhswarc,  who  was  born  in  the 
town  Noroy  in  Persia.'  The  joke  on  outlandish  drc&s  arises  probably  from  the 
preface  of  these  Persians  in  London. 

82.  so,  so]  Hi  (  KNiu,  (p.  207):  Lear  is  comparatively  tranquil  in  conduct  and 
language  during  the  whole  period  of  Edgar's  mad  companionship.   It  is  only  after 
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Fool.   And  I  U  go  to  bed  at  noon.  83 

Gleu»  Come  hither,  friend ;  where  is  the  king  my  master? 
Kent,   Here,  sir ;  but  trouble  him  not ;  his  wits  are  gone.  85 
Glou.   Good  friend,  I  prithee,  take  him  in  thy  arms ; 

I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 

There  is  a  litter  ready;  by  him  in't. 

And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 

Both  welcf  >mc  and  protccftion.    Take  up  thy  master. 

If  thou  shouldbt  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 

With  thine  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 

Stand  in  assured  loss.    Take  up,  take  up,  . 

And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 


bj.  Fool.  And^Mc^n.^  Om.  Qq. 
Reenter...)  Gip.  Enter  Glofter. 
Q  I  fGloccftcr  Q,). 

S4,  Two  lines,  Ff. 

88-94.  T%ert...provisi<m\  As  in  FT. 
Five  linei,  ending  /Heiut,,.,Ma/l*r^„ 


88.  m'/]  m  U  Q,. 

89.  t<ru  vj  n  / 1        ;  nis  Qq . 
91.  shouldit\  should  ]o\\x\%. 

93.  Take  up^  take  uf^  Take  vp  tlu 
Xbtg  Q^.    TaJke  v/  to  keepe 


the  Fool  has  disappeared,  and  Edgar  has  ieii  to  l>e  the  j^uide  nf  his  blind  father,  that 
the  king  Ijccomes  absolutely  wild  and  iticobeicut.  The  singular  and  undouUed  fact 
is,  that  few  thin^  tmnquillixe  the  insane  more  than  the  companionship  of  the  insane. 
It  is  a  fact  II  t  easily  explicable,  but  it  is  one  of  which,  either  hjT  the  intuition  of 
genius,  or  by  the  information  of  experience,  Sli.  appears  to  be  aware. 
y  83.  noon]  Capell  :  This  facetious  .sj)eech  of  the  Fool  is  meant  as  a  preparation 
for  losing  biro ;  for  'tis  lomurds  *»oon'  with  the  play  (that  is,  towards  the  middle 
of  it)  when  he  takes  his  lesTe  of  us  in  that  speech.  COwdbn  Clarkb:  This  speech 

\   IS  greatly  significant,  thou;;h  apparently  so  trivial.    It  seems  but  a  playful  rejoinder 
'  to  his  poor  old  royal  master's  witless  words  of  exhaustion,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  dis> 

j  missal  of  himself  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  from  his  own  short  day  of  life. 
/  The  dramatist  indeed  has  added  one  slight  passing  touch  of  tender  mention  (Kent's 
i.iyiii.^,  '  Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master ;  thou  must  not  stay  l>ehind ')  ere  he  withdraws 
l  im  fiuin  the  drama  altoijether;  but  he  seems  by  this  last  speech  to  let  us  know  that 
the  gcntlc  hcarted  fellow  who  '  much  pined  away  '  at  Cordelia's  goini;  into  France, 
and  who  has  since  been  subjected  to  still  severer  fret  at  his  dear  master's  miseries, 
has  sunk  beneath  the  accumulated  burden,  and  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  even  in 
the  very  •  noon  '  of  hi'i  existence.  Mour.Rt.Y  :  The  poor  creature  s  fate  was  sure  to 
be  hard  w  hen  he  was  i^cparated  from  hiii  ma»tcr,  under  whose  shelter  he  had  offended 
SO  many  powerful  persons.  [See  C.  A.  Brown's  note,  I,  iv,  9't.] 
87.  upon]  See  Macb.  Ill,  i,  l6;  V,  iii,  7. 

93,  assured  loss]  Dkijus  :  Equivalent  to  '  assurance  of  loss,'  a  bold  construc- 
tion, similar  to  that  in  0th.  II,  i,  51 :  '  my  hopes  .  .  .  stand  in  bold  cure;'  and  again, 
as  it  is  in  line  98  of  this  scene,  *  stand  in  hard  cure.* 
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Give  thee  quick  conducl. 

*  Kent.  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps.  95 

*  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  tliy  broken  sinews, 

*  Which,  if  convenient  will  not  allow, 

*  Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master; 

*  Thou  must  not  stay  behind. 

*  GUm^  Come,  come,  away. 
[Exeunt  Kent,  Gloucester ^  and  tkeFool,  bearmg  off  the  ISng, 

*  Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  100 

*  Wc  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 


95-99.  Konf.     Of^prcsi'ii.  behind. 

Glou.j  Om.  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Han. 

95.  Opprafdl  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Cap.  Steev.  Bm.  Coll.  Dyoe,  Wh.  Op- 
prejfed  Qq  et  Cet. 

96.  taUKt'd"]  Theob.   Mmed  Qq. 
sinnos]  Qq,  Del.  Dyce,  Wb.Cam. 

\Vr.  Sch.    senses  Theob.  et  cet. 

97-99.  Which. ..behind.']  Theob.  Two 
Una,  the  first  ending  cure,  Qq. 

97.  ttnptnignet]  emoemiemey  Theob. 


Warh.  John><. 

98.  [To  the  Fool.  Theob. 

99.  Gmm/,  MMTf,]  CJMt^  OHMT^,  Pope. 

[Exeunt...]  Cap.  Exit.Qq.  Ex- 
emit.  Ff.  Exeunt,  bearing  off  the  Kinjj;. 
Manet  Edgar.  Theob.   Exeunt  all  but 

Edgar.  GI0.  +  ,  Sch. 
100-113.  Om.  Ff. 

100.  101.  iVken  /w]  As  in  Q,. 


95.  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps]  Schmidt:  What  follows  would  be  better  intro- 
duced by  '  oppressed  nature,  sleep  I  *  *  Thy '  in  the  next  line  is  more  appropriate  if 
we  suppose  it  to  he  addressed  to  '  nature '  rather  than  to  Lear. 

96.  sinews]  TlIEonALD  (Nichols's  lUuTt.  ii,  377)  suggested  senses,  and  after, 
wards  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Malone  supported  the  emendation  by  a  reference  to 
*  innocent  sleep . . .  Balm  of  hurt  minds '  in  Mae^.  II,  If,  39,  and  to  *  Th*  untnn'd  and 
jarring  senses'  in  this  play,  IV,  vii,  16.  But  Delius  tijinks  the  emendation  need, 
less,  because  'sinews'  is  used  elsewhere  by  Sh.  as  criiiivalont  to  nen'fs,  and,  more- 
over, in  connection  with  this  very  verb  •  break,'  a>;  in  Tioelflh  Ni^hl,  II,  v,  83  :  '  we 
break  the  sinews  of  our  plot.'  Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  what  is  perhap.?  a  more  appo. 
site  instance :  *  a  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread.'—  Vm.  and  Ad.  9Q3. 
HALLtWKt  I.  frM  lin:,'  '  'sinews')  a~-lcs :  Put  is  the  verb  to  balm,  or  soothe,  likely  to  be 
applied  to  '  sinews  ? '  iluusoN,  on  the  other  hand,  says  th.it  Theobald's  change  *n 
most  certainly  right.  Why,  Lear  has  no  broken  sinews;  he  is  out  of  his  senses; 
that  is,  his  wt/«  are  broken.  Moreover,  sleep  does  not  heal  broken  sinews;  but  it 
has  great  healing  efficacy  upon  such  "  perturliation^  of  the  brain"  as  the  poor  old 
king  is  racked  with.'  Wricht  ajjrees  with  Delius  th.it  the  chanL;e  is  not  'absolutely 
necessary,  for  Lear  had  rcceivetl  a  great  physical  as  well  as  ment.il  shock.'  , 

iq<S  113.  Thbobalp:  This  soliloquy  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  sentiments  of  it 
are  drawn  equally  from  nature  and  the  subject.  Johnson:  The  omission  of  these 
lines  in  the  Folio  is  certainly  faulty;  yet  I  believe  the  Folio  is  printed  from  Shake- 
speare's la-st  revision,  carelessly  and  hastily  performed,  with  more  thought  of  short- 
ening the  scenes  than  of  continuing  the  action.  Cambkidge  Editors  ;  Every  cd  itoi 
from  Theobald  downwards,  except  Hanmer,  has  reprinted  this  speech  from  the  Qq. 
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*  Who  alone  suflers,  sufllers  most  i'  th'  mind, 

*  Leaving  fiee  things  and  happy  shows  behind. 

*  But  then  the  mind  much  sufleiance  doth  o'erskip, 

*  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing,  fellowship. 

*  How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 

*  When  iliat  which  makes  mc  bend  makes  the  king  bow, 

*  He  chiklrd  as  I  father'd !    Tom,  away! 

*  Mark  the  high  noises,  and  thyself  bewray 


105 


102 


102.  :iiftrs,   suffers    »tos/]  Theoh. 


fatherd,  Q^. 

109.  Alter  bewray.    Warb.  marks  an 


Jugers/uffcrs,  mojl  Q,.  Juffers^  mojl  Q,. 
104.  d0tK\  doa  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns. 
108.  fatJuff'd  /]  Tbeob.  fatkertdt  Q,. 


ihyutf\  then  tAy /tlft  <^ 


In  deference  to  ih^^  cni'-ensus  of  authority  wc  have  retained  it,  thouj,'h,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  internal  evidence  is  conclusive  against  tlie  supposition  that  the  lines  were 
written  by  Sh.  Dklius  [^Ntvo  Sh.  Soc.  Trans.  1S75-6,  p.  143)  :  If  we  oppose  this 
view  [of  tbe  GBOt.  Edd.],  h  is  beaunc  we  cannot  oompidiend  how  a  spurious  passage 
appeared  in  the  Qq ;  for  we  can  hardly  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  -siip[K)-cd  in- 
terpolation to  the  publisher,  considering;  wliat  we  kncnv  of  l.mi  aii  l  Iih  method  of 
work,  Neither  can  we  sup]x>sc  that  he  would  attempt  to  anipliiy  and  improve  the 
MS  before  him  of  JE?fr^  £<»r,  as  it  was  then  performed.  Bat  even  the  internal 
evidence,  from  which  the  Cam.  Edd.  might  be  inclined  to  condemn  Edgar's  mono- 
logue, fails  to  convince  its  of  its  spuriousness.  We  readily  admit  that  the  style  is 
not  that  of  the  rest  of  the  drama;  but  this  difference  may  be  explained  in  two  way>, 
partly  hy  the  form,  and  partly  by  the  matter.  Sh.  b  fond  of  introducing  such  rhymin*i; 
line!!,  formed  a  number  of  pointed,  epigrammatic,  antithetical  sentences,  ']'hey 
stand  out  from  the  surrountlinjj  blank  verse,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  preceding 
»iiuation,  and  the  actions  of  the  various  characters.  The  second  explanation  is,  that 
the  poet  lays  great  stress  on  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  families  of  t.ear  and 
doucestcTt  and  takes  this  opportunity  of  impressing  it  again  upon  his  audience.  A 
mere  interpolator  would  hardly  have  known  of  this  ]  i<.  cn]i.^r  tendency  of  the  poet,  or 
have  carried  it  out  so  thoroughly,  and  in  so  pregnant  a  manner,  as  in  the  few  but 
thoroughly  Shaksperian  words :  *  He  childed  as  I  father'd.'  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  more  than  improbable  that  Sh.  should  have  cut  out  this  passage  [Delius  is 
arguing  that  the  omissions  in  the  Ft  were  not  by  Sh.,  bat  by  the  actors],  thereby 

thwarting  his  ou  n  j  iitpose. 

103.  free  things  J  Hlaui  :  Things  free  from  suffering. 

105.  bearing]  Dcuus:  A  substantive.  Schmidt:  'Bearing,'  «sed  thus  abso- 
lutely for  suffering,  is  very  unusual ;  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  thai  'bearing  fellow- 
ship' is  equivalent  to  eompamwskip-m-^uffering ;  in  this  case  'bearing'  refers  to 
•  grief.' 

106.  cbUded,  iiather'd]  For  similar  instances  of  pasrive  verbs,  see  I,  i,  aoj. 
109.  bigll  noises]  Cai'!  :  i  :  TIk-  ]'rcsent  signal  disturbances  among  the  high  and 

great.  Stf.kvkns  :  Tlie  loud  tumults  of  approaching  war.  JotlNsoN  :  Attend  to  the 
great  events  that  are  aiiproaching,  and  make  thyself  known  when  that '  false  opinion ' 
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♦When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thoughts  defile  thee,  IIO 

*  In  thy  just  proof  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 

*  What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  tlie  king! 

*  Lurk,  lurk.*  [iu//. 


dCBNB  VII.   Gloucestet^s  casile. 

EiUtr  GoENWAU,  RiOAlf,  CkmBRiL,  Etocuhd,  and  Servanti. 

Com.  \^To  Goncri/.']  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  hus- 
band; show  him  this  letter;  the  army  of  France  is  landed. 
— ^Scek  out  the  traitor  Gloucester.  [Exeunt  some  of ^Sermnts, 

Reg.    Hang  him  instantly. 

GoH,   Pluck  out  his  eyes.    |  5 
Com,   Leave  him  to  my  dis^easure. — ^Edmund,  keep  you 
our  sister  company.  The  rei^nges  we  are  bound  to  take 
upon  your  traitorous  &ther  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding. 


1 10.  thoughts  Jcfite^  Qq,  Jen.  Walker, 
Dyce  ii,  Ktly,  Scb.  thought  defiiet 
Thcob.  cct. 

1 1 2.  IVAai  will  hap']  IVhat  wiff,  ia^ 
Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

Pyhat.  to  night,}  IVAai  Oh 

might  t  C^tv 

113.  [Exit.]  Om.  Q<]. 

SCBNB  VU.J  Scena  Scptima  Ff  (Scaena 
FJ.  SCENBVi.Rowe.  ScBNBX.  Pope+, 
Jen. 

Gloucester's  costle.j  Rowe.  A 
Roum  in  the  Castle.  Cap. 


Regan]  and  Reipn,  and  Om. 

F,F,. 

Edmund,  and  Servants.]  Theoib^ 
Baftard,  and  Seruants.  Ff.  and  Baftard. 

Qq. 

I.  [ToGoneriljEd.  Uin.QqFretcet. 
1-3.  Two  lines,  the  first  ending  £wy«r, 

in  Qq. 

3.  traitor'^  viUainew  viiaine  Qq,  Cap. 
Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Glo.  Wr. 

[Exeunt...]  C.ip.    Om.  Q  [Ff. 
6-10.  Iaave...like.'\  Fuur  hues,  Q,. 
7.  mwMjSVx]  reuenge  Qq. 


now  prevailing  against  thee  shall,  in  consequence  of  <ju8t  proi^'  of  thy  integrity, 

revoke  its  erroneous  sentence,  and  recall  thee  to  honour  and  reconcili;ni;)n. 

IIO.  thoughts  defile]  For  the  sake  of  rhyme  Theoualu  changed  this  to  thought 
defiUs:  but  Waucbr  (Oi^.  i,  143),  in  bis  Article  on  *occa^onal  licenses  of  rhyme 
in  Sh.  and  his  contemporaries,*  shows,  by  many  instances,  how  common  sndi  an 

impcrfLL*.  :!i\mc,  as  this,  is. 

112.  What]  AuBorr,  §  254 :  Ekjuivalent  to  7<'/»<7/«'<'r.  The  construction  may  be 
'  Happen  what  will,'  a  comma  being  placed  after  '  will,'  or  *  Whatever  is  about  to 
happen.'  Probably  the  former  is  correct,  and  *  will '  is  emphatic,  *  hap '  being  optative. 

2.  letter]  Dei.IUS:  The  letter  th.at  Edmund  gave  to  Cornwall  in  III,  v,  8. 

6.  displeasure]  Coi  liicr  (ed.  2):  The  (MS)       disposure ;  but,  th'iu;;h  it  may 
have  becu  the  actor's,  or  poissibly  the  poet's,  word,  wc  make  no  alteration,  the  mean 
ing  being  evident 
«9 
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Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate 
preparation;  we  are  bound  to  the  like.    Our  posts  shall  xo 
be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us. — Farewell,  dear  sister. — 
Farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloucester. — {Enter  Oswald.]  How 

now,  Where's  the  king? 

Osw,   My  lord  of  Gloucester  hath  convey'd  him  hence. 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights,  15 
Hot  qucstrists  after  him,  met  him  at*  gate  ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants. 


9.  AiHnse\  Admce  F,. 

-where^  when  Steev.  '78,  '85. 
ftUinaU\/tftuatUi^.  feJliwUtY^. 
to-isu  Our.,.CItm€*air.'\  Two  lines,. 
Qq. 

10.  peUs^  post  Q,.    poste  Q,. 

11.  and  inUUi^tni^  and  intelligence 
Qq.  imUlUgeiM  Gsp.  (withdrawn 
in  MS*). 

12.  Enter  Oswald.J  Coll.  Enter  Stew- 


ard. FT.   After  iMjf  /  line  13.  Qq- 

15-19.  Some...Jriendi.'\  I^ose,  Qq. 

16.  queilriUi^  fueftriis  Qt].  qutiten 
Pope,  Han. 

ufier  ilim]  after  Han.  (nnipriHt  ?). 
«7/']  Ed.    at  QqFf  et  cet. 

17.  /<»rd"j]  Pope.  Zcrj/i  QqFf,  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Dyoe,  Sta.  G]o.-f ,  Hods. 
Sch. 


9.  festinate]  Capki.L:  Speedy.  Df.lIUS:  Sh.  uses  •  fcstinately '  as  an  affected 
word  in  Love's  Lab.  Ill,  i,  6.    Schmidt:  Not  elsewhere  used  by  Sh. 

10.  bound]  DBLlUSt  This  does  not  mean  obliged,  but  rather  readyt  prepared. 
Wright:  As  in  H«m,  I,  v,  6 :  *  Speak;  I  are  hoand  to  hear.* 

11.  iritelligent]  Sec  III,  i,  25. 

12.  Gloucester]  Johnson:  Me.minfj  Edmund,  newly  invented  with  his  father's 
titles.  [See  III,  v,  14.J  Oswald,  speaking  immediately  alter,  mentions  the  old  earl 
\r/  the  same  title. 

16.  qucstrists]  Capell:  An  inquirer  or  quester;  French,  questeur.  HeaTH: 
If  we  would  read  English,  we  must  read  qufstists.  ECCI.ES  calls  attention  to  a  Dublin 
edition  of  Sh.  published  by  Ewing,  wherein  Heath's  conjecture  is  printed  querist, 
Wkight:  a  word  of  Shakespeare's  coinage. 

16.  at'  gate]  The  apostrophe  indicates  the  absoipdoa  of  the  definite  article. 
See  II,  ii,  116. — Ed. 

17.  lord's  dependants]  Hudson  :  Some  other  of  the  dependant  lords,  or,  as  we 
aboald  say,  the  lords  d^mdant;  meaning  lords  of  the  lung's  retinae,  and  dependant 
on  Mm,  It  is  sometimes  printed  *l9rd*$  dependants,*  whidi  g^vcs  a  wrong  sense, 
ni:ikin;;  the  men  in  que-tirtn  Gloiiceslcr's  ik'pendants.  £1  fear  I  must  di=;scnt.  In  my 
opinion  it  i>  j)rccisely  Gloucciicr'i  (Jcjjendints  who  are  meant.  We  have  heard  dI 
no  lords  who  were  dependent  on  the  king.  He  had  certain  knights,  and  of  these 
five  or  six  and  thirty  had  come  to  seek  him,  and,  nndcr  the  guidance  of  some  of 
Gloucester's  followers,  they  hud  all  hurried  off  to  Dover.  If  it  were  Lear's  own 
kniiJihl"!  and  his  own  lords  dependent  who  had  him  in  chari^c,  what  do  Cornwall 
and  Regan  mean  by  asking  Gloucester  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  lunatic  king,  and 
whither  he  had  sent  him  ?  I  cannot  bnt  think  that  these  questions  must  refer  to 
Gloucester's  agency  in  the  matter  implied  by  his  having  dispatdied  the  king  under 
the  escort  of  some  of  his  own  followers. — £d.]   Schmidt  says  that  they  were 
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Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover;  where  they  boast  18 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon,    Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister.  20 

Com,   Edmund,  farewell. — 

\Exeunt  Goncril,  Edmund,  and  Osivald. 

Go  seek  the  traitor  Gloucester. 
Pinion  him  like  a  thie^  bring  him  before  us. — 

{^Exi'uut  otticr  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 

Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  25 
May  blame  but  not  control. — Who's  there?  the  traitor? 

EtUer  Glodcbstbx,  hrtmght  m  fy  twf  tr  tkrm. 

Reg.    Ingrateful  fox  1  'tis  he. 
Com.  Bind  hsit  his  corky  arms. 

18.  t<ru'a'  J]  Awjri/f  Q(],  Cap.  Sleev.  23.  zvfll}  Om.  Qq. 

Ec.  Var.  CqU.  Del.  Dyce  ii,  Wb.  25, 26.  SAali...blanie\  One  line,  Qq. 

19.  wea-armtd]  Hyphen,  Pop«.  25.  Mwrfetf]  emrttJSe  Qq.  c$$ri*fit 
[Exit  Osw.ild.  St.i.                       Ff+,  Wh. 

21.  [£xeunt...Oswald.]  Dyce.    Exit         26.  SCENBXi.  Pope +,  Jen. 
Goo.  and  Baft,  (after  Ime  20},  Qq.  Exit.  Wk^s]  Wkofe  Q,. 

(after  line  20),  Ff.    Exeant»..Steward.  Enter...three.]  Qq.    Enter  Glou- 

(after  line  20),  Cap.  cefter,  and  Seruants.  Ff.  (aAer  <omp- 

22.  [Exeunt  other  Senrantt.]  Cap.  troll). 
Om.  QqFT. 

Tassals  of  Cornwall  who  had  declared  for  Lear  and  betaken  themselves  to  the 
French  army. 

23.  pass  upon]  Johnson:  That  is,  pass  a  judicial  sentence.  Stekvens:  The 
origin  of  ihc  |)hra-e  ni.iy  J>c  traced  to  Magna  Cbarta:  'nee  super  cum  ibimus,  nisi 
per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,'  It  is  common  to  moat  of  onr  early  writers.  In 
//  This  ienfit  o  Good  I^y^  the  Demi  is  in  fir,  1613,  we  have :  *  A  jury  of  broken, 
impanel'd,  and  deeply  sworn  to  passe  on  all  villains  in  hell.'  WRtciix:  In  Spcd- 
ding's  Letters  attti  Life  of  Bacon,  ii,  283,  there  is  a  list  of  •  The  Namc^  of  the  Feci  > 
that  passed  upon  the  trial  uf  the  two  Earls'  of  Essex  and  Soulhamptun.  |_lt  is  still 
in  every<day  use  at  the  Bar  and  among  conveyancers. — ^Ed.}  Momkly:  Magna 
Charta  prevailed,  it  appears,  in  Enj^laisil  even  in  the  days  of  Joash,  king  of  Jndah. 

25.  courtesy]  JottNsoN :  That  is.  to  pratify.  to  comply  with.  Stf.EVENS  :  I 
believe  it  means  simply,  bend  to  our  wrath,  as  a  courtesy  is  made  by  bending  the 
body.  Schmidt  (Zmt.)  :  That  is»  obey.  Compare  *  Bidding  the  law  make  coait*qr 
to  their  will,'  Meas.  for  Meas.  II,  iv,  175.  WRIGHT:  To  yield,  pve  way  to.  Com- 
pare Hen.  V :  V,  ii,  293  '  '  nice  customs  curtsy  to  gre.tt  kint^.' 

28.  corky]  Joii.n'Su.n  :  Dry,  withered,  husky.   Percy  :  It  w.-is  probably  suggested 
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Glou.  What  means  your  graces?    Good  my  fiiends,  29 
consider 

You  are  my  guests ;  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends.  }0 
Com.   Bind  him,  I  say. 

Reg,  Hard,  hard— O  filthy  traitor  1 

CUm,   Unmerciful  laify  as  you  are,  I 'm  none. 

Corn.    To  this  chair  bind  him. — Villain,  thou  shalt  find— 

Glou.    By  the  kind  ^^ods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  3V 

Reg.   So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Glou,  Naught)'  lady. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
W  ill  quicken  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  your  host; 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruiide  thus.    What  will  you  do  ?  40 


29,  30.  What...fruHdt.'\  Three  lines, 
the  fint  two  ending  Grates  f...Gke/lSt  in 

Ff. 

29.  w<-a«j]  Fj,  Sch.  mtants  QqF,F,. 
muan     et  cet. 

fritnds]  friends  £to  the  Ser.  Cap. 
MS*  (?  after  line  30). 

31.  [They  bind  him.  Rowe. 

32.  /'w  t:o>te'\  Fine  ttoite  F,.  Ime 
nont  F,.  /  am  none  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Del.  Wb.   /  am  true  Qq. 

33.  Two  lines,  Ff. 


33. Qq.  finde.  F,F,.  find. 

[  Regan  plucks  bis  beard,  j  Johns. 

34,35.  Prose.  Qq. 

36,  37.  Naughty.  ..ehin'\  One  line,  Qq, 

38.  /aw]  I'm  F»)i>e  +  ,  Dyce  li. 

39.  rMers\  Tbcob,  ii.  robbersQ^i. 
rMer*s  Pope. 

/,jv0urs]  favour  Han.  Warb. 
Johns.  Ktly. 

40.  ru0t}  mfftU  Qq. 


by  a  pa<isagc  in  Harsnct's  Declaration :  '  It  would  (I  fearc  me)  pose  all  the  cunning 
Exorci&is,  that  are  this  day  to  be  found,  to  teach  an  old  corkie  woman  tu  wiithe, 
tumble,  cnroet,  ft  fetdi  her  Morice  gamboles,  as  Martha  BrouUr  did  [p.  .23, 
according  to  W&lGirr,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  it,  as  presumably  more  ooncct  than 

Percy.— Kd.]. 

2g.  means]  As  Auboit,  S335,  J>;iy^,  .1  ■•.insular  vtih  (or,  more  correctly,  an 
apparently  singular  verb),  when  it  precedes  the  plural  subject,  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  the  normal  inflection.  See  Maet,  II.  iii,  137 ;  Ham.  Ill,  iv,  ao3,and  the  numerous 
examples         .  I  l>y  Abbott. 

34.  kind  gods]  VVAklit  RTON,  with  superfluous  refmement,  supposed  that  the  dii 
hospitaUs  were  here  alluded  to.    Capell  agrees  with  him. 

39.  hospitable  ikvours]  Both  Jbknbns  and  Capell  think  that  *  favours  *  refers 
to  Gloucester's  silver  hairs.  But  STEEVENS  -slunvs  tliat  it  means  the  '  features.  /.  e.  the 
different  parts  of  which  a  face  is  composed.  So  in  Drayton's  epistle  fr"m  Malilda 
to  King  John  [p.  87,  ed.  1748.  J :  "  Within  the  compass  of  man^i  face  we  sec,  How 
many  sorts  of  several  favours  be.'* '  Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  from  1  Hm,  IV:  III,  ii,. 
136 :  '  And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask.' 
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Cant.    Come,  sir,  what  letters  IkkI  you  late  from  France?  41 

Reg,    Be  simple-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  trutli. 

Com.    And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  tlie  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king  ?  45 
Speak. 

Glou,   I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

Cam,  Cunning. 

Reg*  And  fiUse. 

Com,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king? 

Ghu,  To  Dover.  50 

Reg,   Wherefore  to  Dover  ?   Wast  thou  not  charged  at 
peril — 

Com,    Wherefore  to  Dover? — Let  liim  answer  that 
Glou,   I  am  tied  to  th'  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course. 
Reg,   Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

GloH.    Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails  55 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  ey-'s,  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 


41.  Come,  sir,]  Separate  line,  Ff. 

42.  simpU  aniwerd'\  Han.  /tmpU 
an/wer'd  Kf,  Rovvc,  Sing.  JimfU  an- 
fwerer  Qq,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

43, 44.  And  what..  Jkitii^om  /J  Rove. 
Prose,  QqFT. 

44.  Laie\  lattfy  Q,. 

45,46.  To..,Speak.'\  Han.  One  line,  Qq, 
Ktly.  Two,  the  first  ending <4f7Hi/j,  IT,  S.  h. 

45.  have  yoti  sent}  you  haue  /ent  Q,, 
Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 

47.  Ikave'\  Fve  Han. 

49.  CVnitfi^.]  CtmuiHg —  Rowe -I-, 
Jen. 

50.  Dever]  Dover,  sir  Han. 


$1.  Two  lines,  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap.  Jen. 
Sch. 

to  Dm'fr  /.../rrt/ J  One  iiae^Steev. 
Bos.  Coll.  \Vh. 

penl—]  perOl,  F,F,F,.  fen'lf 
F^,  Rowe,  Cap.    Mr  frrH  Steev. 

52.  answer'}  /irji  an/wer  Qcj.  Theob 
Waib.  Johns.  Gap.  Jeo.  Sta.  G!o.-i-. 

53.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

54.  Dover  f}  Dover ^  J$r  Qq,  Jen. 
GI0.4,  Mob. 

57,  enohttfdl  aurynteJ  Q^. 

stick]  rn/h  Qq,  Coll.  Sinp.  Ktly. 

58.  as  his  bart}  on  his  lowd  Q,.  0/ 
his  hted  Q,. 


53.  course]  See  Macb.  V,  vii,  i,  2. 

57.  stick]  Steevxms:  Rtuk  of  the  Qq  is  the  old  hunting  term  for  the  stroke 
made  bjr  a  wild  boor  with  his  tu&ks.  It  occurs  in  Spenser,  Fanit  Qiieeme,  b.  IV, 
C.it:  'And  shields  di<1  '^li.'.ie,  ami  m.ii!c-  (li  l  rasb,  and  helmes  did  hew.'  Attain  in 
b.  V,  c.  iii :  *  Rashing  ott  holmes,  and  ryving  plates  asunder.'  Dyce  (Kemaris,  &c. 
p.  229)  quotes  the  fuUowing  note  by  GiFFORU:  'To  rash  (a  verb  which  we  have 
19* 
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In  hell-black  nii^ht  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 

And  qucnch'd  the  stelled  fires;  6o 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  hmvl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said:  '  Good  ])orter,  turn  the  key, 
All  crucls  else  subscribe.'    But  1  shall  see 


59.  hcj:  hlu-k  night\  Pope.  Hell- 
hlacke  fii^kt  Ff.    hell  blacke  night  Qq. 

ducy'J]  bod  Q,.   lai</  Q,.   boU  d 
Warb.  Coll.  (MS),  Quincy  (MS). 
60,61.  And.. .heart.']  One  lino,  Qq. 

60.  sttUtd'^^etUdi^Cly  Rowc,  Pope. 
tteUttr  Han.  Jen.  Ec 

61.  k»^1  Qq,  Jen.  ib^V 
PopeH-. 

r«u»]  rage  Qq,  Cap. 


62.  hint-rd  that  stern]  he.u\!  th.U 
deame  Qq.  kowi*d  that  d<ar»  Capw 
Sing.  Ktly. 

63.  *C700y...<f^3 Asaqnotaticnitjohni. 
and  all  cdd.  since. 

63, 64.  <  Good...tubscribe''\  As  a  quo- 
tarion,  Ed. 

63.  Good]  go,  Thcob.  ii,  Warb.  Johns. 

64.  subscribe]  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Han. 
Jen.  Sch.  /ub/erib'd  Qq  et  cet. 


improvidenlly  sufTcrcd  to  (rrow  obsolete)  is  to  strike  obliqody  With  violence,  aa  a 
wild  h<inr  does  with  liis  tusk.  It  is  ohservalile  with  what  Accuracy  Sh.  has  corrected 
ihe  old  Quarto  of  A'ing  Lear,  where,  instead  of  rtuh,  he  has  properly  given  '  stick.*— 
Nale  on  «Sir,  I  mist  my  purpose  in  hit  aim,  rash'd  hii  <kNiUct  dcere,'  &c. — ^Jonson's 
Every  Man  Ont  of  his  Humour,  IV,  iv.  Walku  (CrrV.  iii,  aSo)  cites  rrom  Chap, 
man's  /liad,V,  p.  63  [old  fol.]  :  'Then  rush'd  he  out  a  lance  at  him,'  &c.  T,f.tts(im 
in  a  foot-note  says  :  '  Gifford  spciks  of  Shakespeare's  correcting  the  Quarto,  as  if  that 
were  an  ascertained  fact,  whereas  it  is  only  the  doubtful  supposition  of  certain  editors. 
Chaftnan's  ruth  seems  only  another  fonn  of  rash.  Both  seem  applied  to  the  weapon 

inflicting  the  iniun.'.' 

59.  hell-black]  Capei.1,  :  This  bold  epithet  is  dcrivM  probably  from  Ifakluyt, 
who  in  his  tiiird  volume,  p.  849,  has  the  compound  '  hell-darkc.'  [Is  it  not  hi^h 
time  that  we  should  desist  from  oar  groundless  admiration  of  a  plagiarist  like  Shake* 
q)eare?— Ed.] 

59.  buoy'd  up]  Heath  :  Used  here  .is  the  middle  voice  in  Greek,  sij^nifying 
to  buoy,  or  lift,  itself  up.  White  considers  '  boilM  '  a  very  plausible  reading. 
ScHmSTi  The  vetb  is  found  in  Sb.  only  here;  the  noun,  in  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion, only  in  IV,  vt,  19.  The  verb  is  here  transitive,  and  the  phrue  means:  the 
sea  would  have  lifted  up  the  fixc<l  fires  niid  extinguished  them. 

60.  atelled]  Theobald:  An  adjective  coined  from  ste/ia.  In  Latin  we  have 
Doth  stellans  and  xtellatus.  ScilMlDT:  But  Sb.  uses  a  verb  to  stell,  i.  e.  to  place,  to 
JSx:  *Mlne  eye  hath  played  the  painter,  and  hath  steird  Thy  beauty's  form  in 
table  of  my  heart.' — Son,  xxiv.  [So  also  'To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Locrece 
come.  To  find  a  face  where  all  distre-s  is  stell'd.' — R.  of  L.  I444. — Ed.] 

62.  stern]  STthVtNS:  Z)<"<;r/i^  of  the  Qq  means  lonely,  solitary,  obscure,  melan- 
choly, ftc.  See  Per.  Ill,  i,  15.  *  Stem,*  however,  is  countenanced  by  a  patsage 
in  Chapman**  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiv :  *  In  this  so  steme  a  time  Of  night  and  danger.' 
Collier  suprucsfs  ihnt  deam  was  Shakc-ijcare's  word,  but  was  misheard  'stem.* 

64.  cruels  else  subscribe]  Joii.nso.n':  Yielded,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion.   Heath  :  That  is,  submitted  their  cruelty  to  the  compassion  they  felt » 
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[64.  AH  cruels  elM  mbtcffte] 

the  sight  of  his  wrctchcdnes';.  Capei.T.  :  Thnt  is,  sub?crih'd  to  pity,  subscribM  or 
assented  to  it's  being  exercis'd  here.  Colli kr,  Dyce,  and  Singer  atiopt  Johnson's 
inteqjretatioD.  Knight,  bTAUNTON,  and  White  are  silent.  Cowukn  Clarke  says 
*craels*  is  used  for  eruetties,  as  does  also  Wright,  who  refeis  to  Abbott*  §9* 
for  adjectives  used  as  nouns.  Abbott,  §433, :  That  is,  'All  cruel  acts  to  the  cim> 
trary  being  yielded  up,  forgiven.'  Compare  for  the  meaning,  IV,  vii,  36,  and  For 
'  subscribe,'  Tro.  and  Crest.  IV,  v,  105.  Another  explanation  is,  '  all  other  cruel 
■aimals  bang  allowed  entrance.*  Jntvis  (p.  23)  conjectures  quarreb.  Mobuly: 
AU  harshness  otherwise  nauiral  being  fwrbonic  or  yielded  from  the  necessi^  of  the 
time.  Schmidt:  'All  cruels'  can  mean  nothing  else  but  a//  truel  creatures.  In 
tnming  adjectives  into  nouns,  the  old  language  went  very  far,  but  in  no  instance 
farther  UuM  Sh.  went  in  this  phrase.  In  the  singular,  < cruel'  is  found  in  Sm. 
cxlix :  *  Canst  thon,  O  crael,  say  I  love  thee  not  ?  *  The  examples  adduced  bjr  Abbott 
refer  also  to  the  singular.  At  all  events  it  is  proved  by  them  (as  well  as  by  the 
passages  cited  in  the  present  writer's  Lexicon,  p.  1415)  that  the  cruel,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, can  only  mean  ihe  cruel  person  or  thinj^,  cruelty ;  as  little  can  the  old 
mean  old  age,  or  tMeyaumg  mean  youth.  All  interpretations,  therefore,  wUch  invdive 
this  abstract  idea  are  inadmissible.  Even  those  edilon  who  interpret  *crueb'  cor* 
rectly  adopt  stt(>scribeil  of  the  Qq,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  imperfect  ten'ie.  It  is  far 
better  to  follow  the  Folio  and  to  interpret  the  sentence  thus:  ♦  Everything,  which  is  at 
other  times  cruel,  shows  feeling  or  regard ;  you  alone  have  not  done  so.'  Sh.  uses 
the  phrase  to  subscribe  to  something  in  the  sense  of  declaring  one's  self  Conquered 
by  something,  of  yielding,  complying.  It  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  here, 
in  'Jro.  ami  Cress.  IV,  v,  105:  'For  Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes  To 
tender  objects,'  that  is.  Hector  yields  if  he  b  hrought  face  to  face  with  anything 
touching  or  tender;  he  is  sensible  to  tender  impressions.  [This  is  to  me  the  most 
puzzling  phrxse  in  this  play,  more  puzzling  even  than  'runaways'  eyes'  or  'the 
dram  of  ealc  ' ;  the  multitude  of  emendations  pro]yosed  for  lhe>e  latter  show  how  easily 
the  idea  of  the  phrase  is  grasped  ;  anybody,  and  everybody,  is  ready  with  an  emenda- 
tion there;  here  it  is  different.  None  of  the  interpretations  are,  to  my  mind,  satis* 
factory.  The  latest,  JosF.rH  Crosby's  {F.f-i:ome  of  Lit.,  I  June,  1S79),  refers 
•cruels'  to  feelings,  (wliicli  is,  to  me,  'far  wide,')  and  emphasizes  'else.'  He  thus 
paraphrases :  *  All  thy  feelings,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  inhuman  "  else,"  t.  e.  ai  any 
ttker  Hmtf  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  having  "subscribed,"  i.  t.  suremmiedt 
to  the  terrors  of  that  storm,  and  yieUcJ  to  the  pity  for  the  old  liing,  thy  father.'  In 
a  case  as  puzjiHng  as  this,  anything,  as  I)r  Johnson  says  elsewhere,  may  be  tried ;  my 
attempt  is  seen  in  the  text.  Not  unnaturally,  X  think  it  is  the  true  reading ;  it  adheres 
to  the  venerable  authority  of  the  First  Folio,  making  'subscribe*  an  imperative  Kite 
*  turn.*  The  drift  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  contrast  between  the  treatment  which 
Regan's  father  had  rcccivel  and  that  which  would  have  been  dealt,  in  that  Stem  time, 
to  wolves  and  other  animais,  howNOcver  cruel.  '  Thou  shoutdst  have  said  :  Good 
porter,  open  the  gates,  acknowledge  the  claims  of  all  creatures,  however  cmel  they 
may  be  at  other  times ;  *  or,  perhaps :  *  open  the  gates ;  give  up  all  cruel  things  else,' 
i,e,  forget  that  they  are  cruel.  As  in  I,  li,  24,  Lear  '  suliscribed'  his  powers,  so  here 
the  porter  should  *  sub^criho  all  ciuels,'  /,  e.  he  shuiild  sui  render,  yield,  give  \\\>  what- 
soever was  ciuel  in  the  poor  be.ists,  and  sec  only  tiieir  claim  to  hia  compassion.  An 
exactly  parallel  use  of  *  subscribe '  cannot  perhaps  be  found  in  Sh. ;  and  if  this  be 
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The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children.  65 

Com,   See't  shalt  thou  never  1 — Fellows,  hold  the  chair  I— 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  'U  set  my  foot 

67.  thftf  \  thofe  Qq.  Jen.  Glostcr  is  held  down  in  hi';  Chair,  wbll« 

£Gloster  U  held  down  while  Com-       Comwal  plucks  out  one  his  Eyes,  and 
wall  traids  out  one  of  hi*  Eyetk  Rowe.      stampa  oo  it.  Gap. 


deemed  fatal  to  my  interpretation,  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  and  atedily  wgjgai 

that  the  present  instance  mny  he  a  hapax  Ir^omfnon. — Ff).] 

66.  Capell:  llie  barbarity  exercii>*d  upon  Gloucester  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  story 
that  wai  the  loaroe  of  thb  qiisode,  for  that  *  Paphlagonian  king's '  eyes  were  pat  oat 
by  a  son;  but  the  puttiog^ont  of  poor  Gloucester's  seems  to  be  more  immediately 
copy'd  from  Selimus.  Stf.f.vkns:  In  Selinius,  F.fnperor  of  the  Turks,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Bajazct  ptdU  out  the  eyes  of  an  Aga  on  the  stage,  and  says :  *  Yes  thou  shalt 
live,  but  never  we  that  day,  Wanting  the  tapers  that  shoold  give  thee  light.  \^Pmlb 
out  kit  iyaJ  Immediately  after,  his  hands  are  cot  off.  I  have  introduced  this 
passage  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  drama  was  not  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  Malone:  In  Marston's  Antonio's  Rn'en^f.  1602,  Piero's  tongue  is 
torn  out  on  the  stage.  Davies  {^Dram.  Misc.  ii,  I97J  :  Alter  all,  Sh.  might  po&sibly 
contrive  not  to  execute  this  horrible  deed  upon  the  stage,  though  it  is  so  quoted  in 
the  book. ...  At  the  picscnt,  the  sufferer  is  forced  into  some  adjoining  ruom ;  and 
the  ears  of  the  audience  are  more  hurt  by  his  cric<  than  their  eyes  can  he  when  he 
is  afterwards  led  on  the  stage.  The  goUl-beatcrs'  skin,  applied  tu  the  sockets,  as  if  to 
stanndi  the  bleeding,  abates  something  perhaps  of  the  hideoosness  of  the  spectacle. 
COLSKIOCB:  '  What  can  I  say  of  this  scene  ? — There  b  my  reluctance  to  think  Shake- 
speare wrong,  and  yet   .'    Elsewhere  Colcrid;^'e  snys :  '  I  will  mM  disguise  my 

conviction  that  in  this  one  point  the  tragic  in  this  play  has  been  urged  beyond  the 
ontermost  mark  and  tu  plus  ultrtt  of  the  dramatic.*  Tieck  (vol.  ix,  p.  36S,  ed. 
1833) :  This  scene,  which  is  manifestly  too  horrible,  and  shocks  our  very  senses,  is 
rendered  Still  worse  by  the  explan.ition  and  the  scenery  that  arc  intruded.  Almost 
always  when,  now-a-days,  such  a  scenic  representation  is  attempted,  faUe  methods 
are  employed,  because  the  architecture  and  arrangements  of  the  old  theatre  are  not 
kept  in  n^nd,  bat  confounded  with  our  modem  constructions. . . .  The  chair,  in  which 
Gloster  is  bound,  is  the  same  from  which,  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  Lear 
first  spenl:s.  Thi";  lesser  '^ta;^e,  in  the  centre,  when  not  used  was  hidden  by  a  cur- 
tain, thai  was  drawn  aside  whenever  it  was  necessary.  Thus  Sh.,  like  all  the  dra- 
matists of  the  time,  often  had  two  scenes  at  once.  The  nohles  in  Henry  VIII  are 
standing  in  the  ante'Chamber,the  curtain  is  drawn,  and  we  are  directly  in  the  chamber 
of  the  king.  Sr->  al'^o,  when  Cranmer  has  |t>  wait  iti  the  anto  chambcr,  the  coiuicil 
room  opens.  Thus  there  was  this  advantage,  that  through  the  pillais,  which  sep- 
arated this  little  stage  in  the  centre  from  the  proscenium  or  stage  proper,  there  could 
be  represented  not  only  a  double  action,  but  also  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  half  or 
partly  hidden,  and  So  two  scenes  might  be  represented  wliich  were  perfectly  intelligible, 
.ilili'  iugh  not  everything  on  the  lesser  st.age  w:ls  visible.  Thus  Glostcr  sate,  probably 
out  of  sight,  while  Cornwall,  near  htm,  was  seen,  Regan  standing  in  the  iore-stage, 
lower  than  Cornwall,  but  close  by  him,  with  the  attendants  on  the  stage  itself.  Core- 
wall,  horribly  enough,  tears  out  Gloster's  tyt,  but  the  act  is  not  positively  seen;  some 
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[66.  The  blindiiif  of  Gloucester.] 

of  the  servants,  holding  the  chair,  stand  in  the  way,  and  the  curtam  on  one  side  (for 
it  was  divided  into  two)  was  drawn  before  the  spectator.  The  expression  thai  Corn- 
wall use«,  *  Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot,'  is  nut  Co  be  taken  literally;  it 
certainly  is  not  so  intended.  During  the  speech  of  Comwatl's,  one  of  the  servants 
rushes  up  to  the  higher  stage  and  wounds  him ;  Regan,  who  is  below,  snatches  a  sword 
from  another  attendant  and  stabs  the  servant  from  behind.  The  groups  are  all  in 
motion,  and,  while  attention  is  distracted,  Glostcr  loses  his  other  <-yc.  His  cry  is 
heard,  but  he  is  not  seen.  He  disappears,  for  there  wa^i  egress.  Item  the  leaser  stage 
also.  Cornwall  and  Regan  come  forward  and  retire  hy  the  side  scene,  and  the  scene 
ends  with  the  talk  of  sm  the  attendants.  It  is  in  thb  way,  wliiili  some- 
what le^.^ens  its  horror,  that  the  scene  pictures  itself  to  my  minfl.  The  IViet 
trusted,  indeed,  to  the  strong  minds  of  his  friends  who  were  to  be  $0  much  moved  by 
the  general  horrors  of  the  tepreseiMation,  as  not  to  linger  over  the  Uoody  particulars. 
UutlCi  (p.  458) :  To  have  the  scene  where  Cornwall  fiuts  ont  Gloster*s  eyes  repr^ 

sentcd  directly  on  the  stage,  can  only  nrousc  a  fceliuf;  of  (!is;jusf,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  idea  of  beauty,  nor  with  that  of  grandeur,  pjwer,  or  sublimity, 
and  which,  consequently,  can  only  impair  the  effect  of  the  tragedy.  Whether  or  not 
the  nerves  of  Shakespeare's  public  may  have  been  of  a  stronger  fibre  than  those  of 
the  present  generation, — it  is  not  the  business  of  art  to  consider  strong  or  weak  nerves, 
but  to  aim  only  at  the  strengthening,  the  rcfre^hio'^,  and  elev.ning  of  the  mind  and 
feelings,  and  such  scenes  do  not  effect  lliis  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  nerves. 
Hbeaud  {Ituter  Lift  cf  Sh.  p.  304) :  In  this  scene  Pity  and  Terror,  the  especial 
elements  of  the  Tragic,  are  urged  to  their  utmost  limits.  Of  course  there  was  danger 
of  excess.  I?',it  Sh.  was  on  his  guard.  He  mij^ht  have  iu^lified  the  act  hy  the  sup- 
posed  barbarity  of  the  legendary  age  whose  manners  he  was  tracing,  and  urged 
that  their  familiarity  with  such  nets  prevented  the  acton  in  them  from  recognising 
the  horrible.  No  such  thing.  "Bfj  insetting  in  the  group  a  servant  who  ^  recognise 
its  intrinsic  horror,  and  compassionated  the  sufTtrer,  he  cfinverted  tli>gnst  into  pity. 
The  other  servants  also  compassionate  the  hiin'i  old  man,  and  lead  him  out  to  help 
hira,  to  heal  his  wounds,  and  to  place  him  in  safe  custody.  The  entire  current  of 
feding  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  {nty  by  the  force  of  sympathy.  Thus  the  horror 
in  tlie  *  hoirid  act '  is  mitigated,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  terror,  which  feeling  ts 
enforced  l>y  'the  fearful  loukinij-for '  of  a  coming  vengeance,  of  which  an  instalment 
is  secured  even  in  the  moment  of  crime.  And  this  sentiment,  too,  is  expressed  by 
the  servants  who  act  as  chorus  to  the  scene.  W.  W.  Lloyd;  The  horrors,  like  the 
indelicacies  that  are  met  with  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  never  admitted  for  their 
own  sakcs,  never  but  when  .nh>o]utely  in  iispcnsable  for  hi-;  great  aim  and  purpose, 
the  delining  of  character,  and  that  complete  exhibition  of  nature  with  which, — 
recognising  in  art  the  same  rigour  that  is  challenged  by  science, — ^he  allowed  nothing 
to  interfere.  The  mere  convenience  of  sti^management,  it  might  be  said,  would 
dictate  that  Gloucester  should  sit  in  the  chair  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  and  it 
is  not  even  then  very  apparent  why  the  deed  of  mutilation  should  be  so  much  more 
shocking  than  the  smothering  and  the  death  agonies  of  Desdemona;  it  is  not  worth 
denying,  however,  that  if  only  by  usage  of  theatrical  associations  it  would  be  so, 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  painfttlness  and  the  horror  would  not  be  utterly  insupportable, 
it  must  be  from  a  different  cause.  The  cruel  .TCt  is  revolting  to  think  of,  and  much 
more  to  behold,  and  yet  is  (he  revolting  cruelty  less  heinous  than  the  treatment  of 
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Ghtt.  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old,  68 
Give  me  some  help!  —  O  cruel  I    O  you  gods! 

Keg.  One  sitle  will  mock  .mother;  th'  other  too.  70 
Com.    If  you  see  vengeance — 

JFirst  Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  I 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Xf^.  How  now,  3rou  dog? 

/virr/  Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin,  75 
1  *ld  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Com,   My  villain  ?  dntw  and  fight 

(A.  old,^  oU  Q,.    o/J—Q^.  F,.  lorJfT,l\Y^. 

69.  kelp  r\  help.— \\.  /i--//,— F,FjF^.  72.  /  have}  Vve  Pope  +  ,  Dyce  ii, 
ke^.  Qq.  Hods. 

r  m]  Ff  + ,  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo. + ,  Sch.  ^w/]  Om .  Q , . 

ye  Qcj  cl  cet.  73,  74.  But,..hoUi.}  One  line,  Qq. 

70.  /4'  «tktr  /m]  Mker  t»  Qq.  75,  76.  I/...meanf]  Prose,  Qq. 

71.  T  fngcance — ]  i  fri^rance.  Ff.  76.  cn  tfiis'\  in  this  dp.  ccTii. 

First  Serv.j  i.  S.  Cap.   Seruant.         77.  [^They  dr.iw...]  Draw  and  fight. 
Qq.   Sera.  Ff.  Q<i.  Oin.Ff.  Fight,  in  the kcuflle  Com* 

lordr\l.mnJQ^.  Lard,Q^  Lord:      wall  is  wounded.  Rowe-I-. 

Lear,  thoagh  there  the  physical  injury  was  comparatively  slight, — the  exposure  of  age 
and  weakness  to  a  fntiless  storm,— and  in  itself,  however  well  the  stonn  might  be 
imitated,  less  harrowin;,'  to  the  feeh'ngs.  But  Sh.  cviricntly  rc!ier1  ujxin  the  response 
of  the  sympathies  of  bis  amlience  to  the  aj^pe  il  of  bi^  art,  and  lie  had  confidence  in 
his  power  to  depict  the  mental  anguish,  and  suitcrings,  and  injuries  of  the  king  with 
such  force  that  no  inferior  inflictioa  coald  supersede  it  in  our  interest.  If  the  heart 
is  touched  .xs  it  should  be  by  the  great  sci-nc  of  the  stona,  and  then  by  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  the  wit -wrecked  monarch  in  the  iiidi»f>rs  scene,  minjjling  the  fantastic 
fretiks  of  lunacy  with  the  majesty  of  sorrow,  we  shall  he  aware  that  the  mere  narra- 
tion of  any  physical  suffering  or  crael^  whatever  mast  hare  fuled  to  rouse  another 
start  t£.  indignation.  To  any  other  excitement  the  sensibilities  might  well  seem 
lulled  or  -scared,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  act  was  therefore  nerc^snry  if  it  was  to 
take  place  at  all,  and  was  thcrcfnre  possible;  and  the  poet  daringly  and  successfully 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  cast  the  last  disgrace  upon  filial  ingratitude,  by 
exposing  its  surpassing  hatefalness  in  comparison  with  the  direst  crime,  acted  uttder 
nur  eyes  with  every  detail  of  horror. 

76.  quarrel]  IH  l  irs  explain*  this  as  referrinp  to  Regan's  having  called  him  a'  dog.' 

76.  What  .  .  .  mean]  Should  not  this  be  given  to  Cornwall  ?  I  doubt  Delius's 
explanation  of  *  quarrel.* — Ed. 

77.  villain]  Steevf.ns:  Here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  one  in  servitude. 
MoUERl  Y:  .\s  a  villain  couM  hobl  no  property  but  by  his  master's  sufferance,  had 
no  legal  rights  as  against  his  lord,  and  w.is  (pediaps)  incapable  of  bearing  witness 
•gainrt  freemen,  that  one  should  raise  his  sword  a^ost  his  master  would  be  oa^ 
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First  Serv,    Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  78 

anger. 

Reg,    Give  me  thy  sword. — A  peasant  stand  up  thus? 

[Takes  a  s7voni  and  runs  at  Iiiin  beJiind, 
First  Serv,    Oh,  I  am  slain ! — My  lord,  you  have  one  eye 

left  80 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him. — Oh  !  [Dies. 

Corn.    Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vildc  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now? 

Glou,   All  dark  and  comfortless.    Where 's  my  son  Ed- 
mund ? — 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature,  85 
To  quit  this  horrid  a£l! 

Rei^.  Out,  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee ;  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us ; 


7S.  A'av^  n7,y  Q q,  Jen. 

79.  Rcg.j  Reg.  [lo  another  servant. 
Joiins.  Jen. 

/Aus  /•]  /ins.  Qq. 

Takes...]  She  takes...  Qq.  Killes 
him.  FT.  Snatches  a  Sword  fram  an 
Att :  and  stabs  him.  C.-i]>. 

80,81.  OA. ..OA!]  I'rose,  Qq, 

80.  slain  I  My  iord,1  Jlaine:  my 
Lmrdt  Ff.  fitame  my  Lord,  Qq. 

you  Aaff"}  yet  hatf  you  Qq,  Jen. 
Mai.  £c  yet  you  have  Steev.  '85. 

St.  them  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  *m 
Dyce  I,  cooj. 

[Dies.]  He  dies.  O^.    Om.  0_Ff. 


82.  viUe]  Q,F.F,,  Jen.  Del.  i.  vUd 
QjFjt' ,  Rowe,  Sch.    vile  Pope  et  cct. 

83.  [TreadioattheotherEye.Rowe-f. 
Dashing;  Gloster*!  otiier  Bye  to  the 
Ground.  Cap. 

84.  Two  linet,  in  Ff. 
f<f'!f^rtless.'\  com  forties,  Qq.  eomi' 

fortUffe  t  I  f.  comfortless —  Rowe  + ,  Jen. 

85.  86.  Edmund...ad.\  Prose,  Qq, 

85.  tnkindU\  vmhridlt  Qq. 
86-S9.  Ouf...tAee.'\  Pro^e,  Qq. 

86.  trecuherous\  Om.  Qq. 

88.  0O«rturi\  tferlttn  Walker  (CMC 
i.86). 


heard-of  presumption,  for  which  any  punishment  would  be  admissible.  Tlie  lord's 
making  war  against  his  superior  lord  would  entail  no  sneh  consequences.  SCHMIDT 
says  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  *  My* 

79.  Give  . , .  twoid]  CoLUXRi  This  mxj  have  been  addressed  to  the  wounded 
Cornwall.  • 

81.  on  himj  Dycs:  The  servant  is  eridently  speaking  of  Cornwall  emd  Regan  / 
and  item  (and  'em)  [see  Textual  Notes]  are  often  confounded  with  *  him '  by  tran- 
scribcrs  and  printers;  so  afterwards,  V,  iii,  278,  the  Folio  has  erroneously  '  I  would 
have  made  him  (the  Qq  rightly  'them')  skip,'  &c.  And  compare  what  the  other 
servants  say  at  the  close  of  the  present  scene, '  If  tkit  mem  come  to  good ' — '  If  M« 
live  long,'  ftc.  [I  am  afrdd  Dyce  would  have  been  severe  on  any  editor  who  had  vea* 
tured  to  make  such  a  change.  What  *  mischief '  had  the  Servant dflme  on  Regan  ? — ^Eo.  J 

88.  oyerturej  Malohb:  The  opening  or  discovery. 
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[act  III,  sc.  vii. 


Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glou,  Oh,  my  follies !  Then  Edgar  was  abused  ^ 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 

Reg,   Go  thrust  him  out  at '  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.— [£nV  one  witk  Glmcester^   How  is't, 
my  lord  ?  how  look  you  ? 

Com.   I  have  received  a  hurt;  follow  me,  lady. — 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ;  throw  this  slave  95 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace; 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt   Gi\'c  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Contwall^  led  by  Regan, 

*  Sec.  Serv,   I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 

*  If  this  man  come  to  good. 

*  T/iin/  Serv.  If  she  live  long, 

*  And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death,  100 

*  Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 


89-93.  Jf'At>"-j'ou  f]  Five  lines,  end- 
ing follies  !...forgiv€.,.ota...Dovtr,..yoH  f 
Pope+,  Jen. 

90.  7'hen...a  '  u  iJ^  Separate  line,  Cap. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Dyce, 
Ktly,  Sch. 

9a,  93.  G0..,ymf]  As  in  Cnpw  Three 
liiK-s  cnrliiiL;  fmtlL,J>9tur»„ymf  Ff. 
Prose,  Qq. 

92.  a/'  sates\  Ed.  At  th'  gales  Han. 
at  gates  QqFf  et  cet. 

93.  [Exit...]  Exit  with  GlooAer.  Ff. 
Om.Qq. 

fooil  d9  Jen. 


95-97.  Lines  end  vf9m.«,'9iUimtfy<^ 
arme.  Qq. 

96.  dungkilf]  dungeU  Q,. 

97.  [Exit...]  Theob.  Exit.  Qq.  Ex- 
eunt, Ff.  Exeunt  Cornvval,  and  Rcjjan. 
Servants  unbind  Glo^tcr,  and  lead  him 
out.  Cap. 

9S-106.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe.  Tope,  Han. 

98.  Sec.  Serv.j  2.  S.  Cap.  Seruant. 
Qq.   tst  Senr.  Tbeob. 

99.  Third  Senr.]  3.  S.  Cap.  ».  Seraant. 
Qq. 

99-101.  //...monsters.^  As  in  Theob. 
Prose,  Qq. 


90.  Oh]  For  in'^tar.ccs  of  monosyllabic  exclamations  taking  the  place  of  a  foot,  see 
IV,  ii,  26,  or  Abbott,  §  482,  Wright  :  Gloucester's  last  comfort  fails  him  when  his 
physical  suiTerings  are  greatest.    ['  Sign-post  criticism '  ? — Ed.] 

93.  look  yon]  Jbnnbns  [see  Textual  Notes3 :  She  coold  never  ask  how  he  look'd ; 
she  saw  that.    ECCLSS:  •  How  look  you*  is  how yg>u  look.^ 

98,  &c.  TurnnALD:  This  short  dialogue  is  full  of  nature.  Servants,  in  any  house, 
could  hardly  see  .such  a  barbarity  committed  on  their  master  without  reflections  of 
pity.  Johnson:  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  them  servants  of  Glcmeester,  for 
Cornwall  w.-is  opposed  to  extremity  by  bis  own  servant. 

100.  old  course]  Mai.oni.  :  That  is,  die  a  natural  death.  Wordsworth  [Sh. 
Kn<nuleJge  and  Use  0/ the  Bil/ie,  p.  72,  ed.  ii) :  We  find  the  same  i<1ea  in  the  moulb 
of  Moses  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  rebels  Korah  and  his  company :  •  If  these 
men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,'  &c.— Aiwas^.  zvi,  29. 
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*  Sec.  St'tv.    Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam  102 

*  To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  madness 

*  Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

*  Third Sero,  Go  thou.  I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  whites 

of  eggs  105 

*  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.   Now,  heaven  help  him  1 

[Exeunt  sevendfy.  * 

loa.  Sec  Serv.]  2.  S.  Cap.  iScr.Qq.  106.  71-.. .///V]  T'  a/^/fy  /o's  Thcoh. 

Bedlam]  bedlom  Q,.  Warb.  Johns.  Jens.    To  apply  to's  Sta. 

103.  roguish]  Om.  Q,.  T*  apply  ta  kit  Dyce  ii. 

X05.  Third  Serv.j  3.  S.  Cap.  t  Ser.  [Exeunt  sevendfy.]Tlieo1i.  Exit. 

Qq.  Qq. 
105, 106.  As  in  Tbeob.    Prose,  Qq. 


102.  Bedlam]  Eoclbs  doabts  if  this  refer  to  Edg»r,  who  had  assnmed  his  dis. 

gui^e  but  the  preceding  cveninjj.  He  therefore  SHp]vi-,es  that  it  was  some  gcnuiDe 
Bedlam  who  frequented  the  neighborhood.  Possibly,  he  thinks,  it  may  after  all  be 
Edgar,  who  had  been  seen  in  Gloucester's  company.  At  any  rate,  he  concludes,  the 
servant  does  not  succeed  in  hb  intention,  nnce  tlie  meeting  between  doncester  and 
his  son  afterward^,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

105.  flax  and  whites  of  eggs]  Steevens:  This  pass.ifje  is  ridiculed  by  Jonson 
in  Tht  Case  is  Aitertd,  1609,  II,  iv.  Malone:  The  Case  is  Altered  was  written 
before  the  end  of  the  jear  159^  but  Jonson  might  have  inserted  this  sneer  at  onr 
author  between  the  time  of  Leat't  appearance  and  the  publication  of  his  own  play 
in  1609.  [Of  course  this  attack  on  Jonson  aroused  all  Gikford's  liitterness,  and  in 
a  note  on  the  passage  in  The  Case  is  Altered,  after  quoting  lhcs«  notes  by  Steevens 
and  Malone  just  given,  be  says :  *  Malone  exposes  Steevens's  dishonesty  with  respect 
to  the  priority  of  the  present  drama,  but,  unwilling  to  lose  a  charge  against  Jonson, 
seeks  to  bolster  up  his  crazy  accusation  by  a  supposition  as  full  of  malice  as  the 
other  is  of  falsehood.  .  .  .  And  all  this  gruvcliing  in  baseness  (for  it  is  no  better)  is 
founded  on  a  harmless  allusion  to  a  method  of  cure  common,  in  Joason's  time,  to 
every  barher*snigeon  and  old  woman  in  the  kingdom.'  60SWKLL,  Malone's  owdial 
friend,  says  plaintively  t  *  I  wisb  Gifford  had  not  exprened  his  dissent  in  such  strong 
language.'— £d.J 
ao 
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[ACT  XT,  aa  L 


ACT  IV 


Scene  I.   The  heath. 


Enttr  £ix:ar. 


Edg^  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemned. 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd   To  be  worst, 
The  lowest  and  most  deje^Ud  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  l;uiL;htcr.    Welcome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace ! 


5 


Tbe  heatb.j  Cap.  Au  open  Cuunliy. 
Rowe. 


worjl :  Vf,  Rowe. 


3.  atu/}  Oak.  Pope-t-,  Cap. 


Act  IV  Scene  I.]  Actus  Qoaitus. 
Scena  Prima,  Ff  (Scxena  F^). 


4.  esp^rance"]  experience  Qq. 
6.  laughter. '\  laughter ^  Qq. 


2.  Jtatterd.  To  be  worst,]  Pope,  yii?/- 
iend  i»     ttWQfft  Qq>  J^aOfr'd,  to 


6-9.  IVelcpme„.Bia}  Om.  Qq. 


I.  Yet  .  .  .  and  known]  Johnson  :  The  meaning  is,  '  'Tis  better  be  thus  con- 
temned and  knmim  to  yourself  to  be  contemned.*  Or,  perhaps,  there  is  an  error, 
which  may  be  rectified  thos ;  *  Yet  better  thus  tmhuwH  to  be  contemned.'  YihtM 
a  nan  divests  himself  of  his  real  character  he  feels  no  pain  from  contempt,  becaiue 
he  supposes  it  incurred  only  by  a  voluntary  disguise  which  he  can  throw  off  at 
ple.Tsure.  I  do  not  think  any  correction  necessary.  SlR  Jiishlta  Reynolds  :  The 
meaning  seems  to  be  this :  •  Yet  it  Is  better  to  be  tfins  in  tbti  fixed  and  acknowledged 
contemptible  stale,  than,  living  in  affluence,  to  be  flaUered  and  desf^d  at  the  same 
time."  He  who  is  placed  in  the  worst  and  lowest  state  has  this  advanta;;e  :  he  lives 
in  hope,  and  not  in  fear,  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  lamental>Ic  change  is  from 
adluence  to  beggary.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  changing  for  the  worse  who  is 
already  as  low  as  possible.  Colxier  :  *  Unknown,*  wbidi  b  from  the  (MS),  accords 
with  Johnson's  suj,'ge$tion,  and  is  certainly  right.  'Yes'  for  Yet  maybe  doobted, 
but  we  feel  authorized  to  insert  it  by  the  excellence  of  the  ensuing,  and  more  im- 
portant emendation.  Edgar  enters,  giving  his  assent  to  some  proposition  he  has 
Stated  to  himself  before  he  came  upon  the  stage.  SiNGER  (in  N.  6*  Qu.  I  Ser.  vi, 
6,  1S52)  expressed  his  approval  of  Johnson's  emendation,  but  afterwards,  in  his  ed. 
3,  withdrew  it.  ScHMiDT : '  Known  to  be  contemned  *  means  here  conscious  of,aad 
familiar  with,  contempt. 

3.  worst]  TYKWHirr,  adopting  Johnson*s  emendation,  thought  this  line  should 
read :  *  Than  still  contemned  and  flatter'd  to  be  worse.' 

3.  deflected  thing]  Wkiout:  That  is,  thing  dejected  by  fortune.  For  thlsposi* 
tion  of  the  participle,  see  Abbott,  §419 a  \ox  Walker,  Crit.  i,  i6oj. 
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The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  8 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

E$iicr  GlouCEUTBK,  Ud  by  am  Old  Mam 

My  fiither,  poorly  led  ? — World,  world,  O  world !  10 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man,  O  my  good  lord, 

I  have  been  your  tenant,  and  your  Other's  tenant, 
These  fourscore  years. 


9.  thy^  my  Rowe. 

W%o's  here,  Qq. 

%\0.  Bmi...,'W»rlJ !]  Divided  as  in 
Pope.  Two  lines,  the  first  ending  Ud  f 
Ff.    One  line,  Qq. 

9.  Eater  Glonoetter,  led  by  an  Old 
Man.]    After  ,ii^c\  line  12,  Qq  ;  after 

line  9,  F^K^.   Enter  GluuAer,  and 
an  Oldman.  F,F,  (after  blajls). 

10.  ptorlyMf^fartittydtO^,  pm-dy 


Ud,  Q.. 

12.  Lift  would  n9t'\  Life  would  Ut 
or  Loath  should  we  or  Life  tooutd tUt 
but  relttdanl  M.iii.  cnnj.  MS.* 

12, 14.  0....)rafs]  As  in  Johns.  Jen. 
Ec  Walker,  Ktly,  Dyce  ii.  Two  lines, 
the  finit  ending  your  Teumitt  in  Ff. 
Prose,  Qq  et  cet. 

14.  tkest  fourstore  years\  this  fore- 
/eon—  Q,.  tkit  fntn/ttrt — 


9.  Owes  nothing]  IItrr»soN :  They  have  clone  their  wor»t  upon  bim,  and  so 
absolved  lum  from  ail  ui>li;;ation&  01  gratitude. 

10. 13.  World  . . .  age]  Thbobalo  (511.  Rest.  p.  17a} :  My  late  ingenions  friend, 
Dr  .SLWKiXfgtlveiMthis  conjecture,  'make  us  bixte  thee,*  Le.  if  the  n)..ny  changes 
in  life  diil  not  induce  us  to  abate  from,  and  make  allowances  for,  some  <jf  the  bad 
casualties,  virc  should  never  endure  to  live  tn  old  age.  My  explanation  is:  If  the 
nnmber  of  changes  and  vicjisitudes  which  hapj  cn  in  life  did  not  make  us  and 
hope  for  some  turn  of  fortune  for  the  better,  we  could  never  support  the  thought  of 
living  to  be  old  on  any  other  terms.  [He  reads,  therefore,  'make  ih  -.vait  thee.'] 
Capell  [adopting  Theobald's  •wait'\  :  Life  has  often  such  evils,  and  man  sees 
himself  in  such  situations,  that  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  their  changing,  that 
'  esperanoe '  which  Edgar  talks  of  before,  prevents  his  putting  an  end  to,  it  at  any 
part  of  it's  course,  and  before  age;  he  would  not  stay  to  see  age,  age  u  il  !  not  be 
his  finisher.  Malone:  O  world  !  if  levei-ses  of  fortune  and  changes  8ucli  .i>  I  now 
see  and  feel,  from  case  and  atflueuce  to  poverty  and  misery,  did  nut  show  us  the 
little  value  of  life,  we  should  never  submit  with  any  kind  of  resignation  to  the 
weight  of  years,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  infirmity  and  death. 

II.  hate]  Nlcn<)l.S  {Notts,  'kc,  No.  2,  p.  6j  finds  here  a  confirmation  of  his 
belief  that  *  haired  is  a  conservative  ]>.ission,  and  supplies  us  with  powers  of  endur- 
ance liule  short  of  those  supplied  by  piety  itself,'  and  annoonces  that  Shakespeare 
herein  shows  hinuelf  '  to  have  been  no  mean  psychologist.' 

14.  tenant]  Cowdkn  Clarke:  We  im.igine  the  old  man  who  here  speaks  to  be 
the  occupant  of  the  farui-huu>c  in  which  Gloucester  placed  Lear  for  shelter,  ami  that 
the  servants  who  propose  to  '  get  the  Bedlam  to  lead  the  old  earl,'  not  finding  the 
wpposed  beggar,  have  left  the  blind  noUcman  in  charge  of  hb  faithful  teaanL 
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[act  IV,  sc.  i. 


Giou.    Away,  get  thcc  away;  good  friend,  be  gone;  15 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all; 
Thee  they  may  hurt 

0/d  Ma/i.  You  cannot  sec  )'our  wa}'. 

Glou.    I  liavc  no  way  and  therefore  want  no  eyes; 
I  stumbled  wlun  I  saw.    Full  oft  'tis  seen. 

Our  mcanb  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defeats  20 

18.  K>m]  Ahtck  Jtr,  you  Qq,  Jen.       fecure   Qi!K,Fj.     Our   menu  secures 
Steev.  £g.  Var.  Coll.  Wh.  Ktly,Glo  +  .       rope4-,Cap.Ste<:v.  Mal.Ec  CoU.  Our 
90.  Our  msatu  semrt]  Our  meatus      harms  seeure  Jervii. 

90.  means  secure  us]  VVarburton  :  That  is,  our  moderate,  mediocre  condition. 
JSMNKNS :  *  Meaii^ '  may  perhaps  be  undeisiood  to  be  mean  things  (using  the  adjec- 
tive BttbstAiitively),  i.  e.  ttdvirs*  ns.  Caku.  :  Afnm  '»  mem  or  aiddle  CMididon ; 
and  the  maxim  seems  to  arise  from  this  reflection  in  Glou«estcr,r  "tiiat,  had  he  been 

a  man  in  that  station,  he  had  VcipM  tlic^c  calamities;  his  'defects'  (his  want  of 
fortune  and  title)  had  screen'd  him  trum  llie  machinations  of  wickeilitcss,  and  so 
prov'd  bis  commodities.    Knigut  [ihc  tiist,  I  think,  to  give  the  true  interpretation]  : 

*  Means'  is  here  used  only  in  the  common  sense  of  resources,  powers,  capadties. 
The  means,  such  as  we  possess,  are  our  securities,  and  further,  our  mere  defects 
prove  advantai,'es.  Rankin  \^Phi!o!n^hhy  of  Sh.,  1841,  p.  178):  Our  abilities  and 
powers  maive  Ui  rxsh  and  unwary.  DliLius  agrees  suijstanlially  with  Knight.  W  W,  J. 
\N.  6*  Qu>%  I  Ser.  viti,  4,  1853)  [following  Knight's  interpretation,  paraphrases]: 
'When  I  had  eyes  I  walked  caicU-ssly ;  when  I  had  the  "means"  of  seeing  and 
avoiding  stumblinfj-blocks,  I  stumbled  and  fell,  because  I  walked  without  c.ire  and 
watchfulness.  Our  deficiencies,  our  weaknesses  (the  sense  of  them),  make  us  use 
such  core  and  exertions  as  to  prove  advantages  to  ns.*  As  parallel,  the  following 
passages  in  the  Bible  are  cited :  i  Cor.  x,  la;  A.  x,  6;  a  Cor,  xii,  9, 10.  Also, 

*  Secure  thy  heart.' — Timon  II,  ii,  1S4.  [The  following  excellent  illustration  is 
given]  :  '  The  means  of  the  hare  (1.  e.  her  swiftnos )  secured  her ;  the  defects  of  the 
tortoise  (her  slowness)  proved  her  commodity.'  'I'u  the  same  effect  WuKiiSWORTH 
{Sk,  Knowledge  of  tht  BibU^  348) :  *  Means,'  In  Gloacester's  case,  is  his  sight. 
\V.  K.  AsROWSMlTH  (A'.  <5r»  Qu.,  I  Ser.  xii.  p.  1855)  contends  that  'means*  here 
bears  the  same  meaniui^  ih.-it  it  docs  in  common  pnrlance.  '  If  man's  power  were 
equal  to  his  will,  into  what  excesses  might  he  not  be  betrayed,  ruinous  to  himself,  as 
welt  as  hurtful  to  others ;  but  happily  for  him  an  over*ruling  Providence  so  orders 
matters  that  man's  means,  his  circumscribed  and  limited  means,  become  his  securi^, 
keep  him  safe.'  Whitk:  'Secure'  here  means  to  render  careless, — a  radical 
sense, — as  it  docs  in  'liinon,  II,  li,  184.  Halliwxll:  The  term  <  means'  is  here 
used  for  the  want  of  meanst  the  low  state  of  our  means.  This  usage  is  not  nnnsttal 
in  writeis  of  the  time.  Wkight  :  Things  we  think  meanly  of,  our  mean  or  moderate 
condition,  are  our  security.  Although  as  an  adjective  ' secure  '  often  means  'care- 
less,' I  know  of  no  instance  of  the  verb  meaning  'to  render  careless.'  Mobkrly: 

*  Secure  us '  means  '  make  us  over-secure,'  as  we  have  '  a  secure  fool,'  '  not  jealous 
nor  secure,'  &c.  ftc.  The  antithetis  then  becomes  '  while  we  are  made  careless  by 
the  advantages  on  wliich  we  reckoned,  we  are  saved  by  something  wlTu  h  >ecmed  a 
weak  point.'   The  allusion  may  be  to  the  fable  of  the  stag,  endangered  by  the  hons 
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Prove  our  commodities. — Oh,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wratli, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 

21.  Ok'\  F(+,  Dyce»  Su.   O  Sch.   «4  Qq  et  oeL 

which  he  admired,  and  saved  hf  the  legs  which  he  despised.   SCHtfiDT  giTes  two 

instances  of  the  use  of  'secure'  as  a  verh  menning  /o  render  eareless ;  one  is  the 
passage  in  Tim,  II,  ii,  184,  already  cited  by  F.  W.  J.  and  White;  and  the  other  is 
OlAl.  I,  iii,  lOi  *1  do  not  SO  secure  ne  in  the  error.'  Furthennoie,  Schmidt  says 
that  the  signification  of  *  means'  as  *  moderate  condition*  is  tinknown  in  Sh..  and  per- 
haps in  the  whole  range  of  the  Kn-!ish  lan^un^^e.  [T!ie  various  emendatii  ms  tliat  have 
been  proposed  are  as  follows  :]  i  HLonALl)  (V;.  Ktit.  p.  177)  conjccluicd  '  Our  means 
ensnare     ' ;  but  did  not  afterwards  repeat  it  in  his  edition.    Hammer's  text  reads : 

*  Meanness  secures  us.*  Johnson  :  I  do  not  remember  that  mean  is  ever  used  as  a 
suh-taiitive  for  low  fortune,  which  is  the  sense  here  required,  nor  for  mediocrity,  except 
in  the  plirase,  the  '  golden  mean.'    I  suspect  the  passage  of  corruption,  and  would  read : 

*  Our  means  seduce  us,'  or  *  Our  mainis  secure  us.'  That  hurt  or  deprivation  which 
melees  us  derenceless  proves  our  saTeguurd.  This  is  very  proper  in  Gloucester,  newly 
maimed  by  the  evulsion  uf  his  eyes.  Hdntu  {^NemiUust.  ii,  272)  pro}x>sed,  without 
comment  other  than  that  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  cannot  be  ri^ht,  '  tliir  meanness 
tucMtrs  us.'  Anon.  {Gent.  Mag.,  Aug.  1845,  P*  ^^l)'  l^oes  the  exact  point  of  cor- 
ruption  in  the  test  lie  in  *  means '  or'our?'  Can  it  be  * /Vat  means  secure  us,'&c.? 
A.  E.  B[mAB]  {//.^Qu.  I'Ser.  vii,  593, 1853) :  There  are  two  verbs,  one  in  every.d«y 
use,  the  other  obsolete,  which,  although  of  neuily  t  ppM^lte  sl.Msifirations,  an  !  of  very 
dissimilar  sound,  nevertheless  differ  only  in  the  mutu.il  exchange  of  place  in  two 
letters:  these  verbs  are  secure  and  recuxe;  the  first  implying  assurance;  the  second, 
want  9/  assttrwM,  or  refusal.  Hence  any  sentence  would  receive  an  opposite 
meaning  from  iHie  of  these  verbs  to  what  it  would  from  the  other.  In  the  present 
passa;;c  one  would  suppose  that  the  obvi  ius  opposition  between  tmans  and  defects 
would  have  preserved  these  words  from  being  tampered  with;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aisenee  of  oppontion  between  seettre  and  eemnwiitm  would  have  directed 
atteii'.ii'ii  t  J  the  real  error.  But  no:  all  the  worritting  has  been  about  means.  Read, 
therefore,  '  Our  means  recuse  us,'  &c.  SlNGER  (eil.  2) :  Meaiies  of  the  old  copy  is 
poitsibly  a  typographical  error  for  needes ;  the  words  being  cosily  confounded  in  old 
MS8.  The  context  shows  that  nmU  was  probably  what  Sh.  wrote.  ['  Needs*  is  in 
Soger's  text.]  CoLLirR  (ed.  3) :  Mtanes  is  corrected  to  wants  in  the  (MS),  and  so 
we  print  with  confidence;  the  context  shows  that  the  emendation  is  require;!,  how- 
ever much  misplaced  ingenuity  may  insist  that  the  old  text  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Walker  (CWV.  iil,  281) :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Johnson's  maitns  is  the  right 
reading.  One  of  the  numberless  poastge*  which  illustrate  the  old  proniindaUon  of  m. 
I.I  rrsoM  [Foot-note  to  the  foregoing] :  Hooker's  Rtelesiastical  Polity,  b.  v,  sect.  Ixv : 
'  If  men  of  so  good  experience  and  insight  in  the  maims  of  our  weak  flesh,  have 
thought,'  &c.  b.  V,  sect,  xxiv,  3 :  'In  a  minister,  ignorance  and  disability  to  teach 
b  a  maim.*  Greene,  Jawses  tht  Fmrth^  Pyce,  toI.  ii,  p.  145 :  *  But,  sir  IMvine  to 
you ;  look  on  yovr  maims,  IMvisions,  sects,  your  simonies,  and  bribes,'  ftc.  HvoflON 
ad<ipts  maims. 

2j.  see  thee  in]  Keightley:  The  proper  word  of  course  is  feel^  not  'see';  but 
the  text  may  be  right.  We  might  tlso  read     iox  *  in.' 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  IV,  SC.  1 


I  'Id  say  I  had        again ! 
Old  Man.  How  now!  Who's  there?  24 

Edg.  \Asidi\  O  godsl  Who  is't  can  say  'I  am  at  the 

worst '  ?  25 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

0/d  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [^Asidc]  And  worse  I  may  be  )-et ;  the  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say  '  This  is  the  worst' 

Old  Man.    Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glou.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.    Madman  and  beggar  too.  30 

Glou.    He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
r  ih'  last  nit^lit's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm.    My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind,  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  hun.  I  have  heard  more  since.  35 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

Edg.  \Aside\  How  should  this  be  ? 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 


24.  IV/io's']  IVho/eQ^. 
25. 27i  37i  5».  53-  [Aside]  Johns. 
35.  /  am  at  thel  I  am  at  F,.  Pm 
at  the  rujx"  t  ,  Dycc  ii,  IIiuls. 

a6.  /  am^  Vm  Pope  + ,  Dycc  ii, Huds. 

^€r\  Rowe.    ere  QqFf. 
28.  A  httg^  As  long  Qq. 

31.  He-]  A  Q,. 

32.  /•  M']  In  the  Qq. 
35.  Two  linei,  Ff. 

/  kmte\  Pvt  Pope-I-,  Dyce  ii. 


Hads. 

36.  to  watUon}  are  toth'  wanton  Q,. 
are  Ufth  toanton  Q,.  to  rt'  wanton  FJP^ 

Rowe. 

37.  //■//]  di/f  Q,.    ^if  0_,. 
37-39.  J/(n('...mas/er  !^  Prose,  Qq 

37.  this"]  their 

38.  that  must  play  fool  /;>]  tkat  tnujl 
play  the  foole  to  Qq,  Howe,  Jen. 
Steev.  Mai.  tkat  muji  play  to  foole  F,. 
muMtfU^tkt  footta  Pope-«>,  Ec  Bos. 


28.  worst]  MoBERLY:  If  we  could  truly  say  'this  is  the  worst,'  our  capacities 
for  toflering  would  be  finite;  but  this  is  not  so,  there  is  always  *in  lowest  depth  a 
lower  deep '  of  possible  sufTering. 

33.  wortnj  Compare  Job,  xxv,  6:  •  Hdw  much  less  man,  that  is  awonn?  and 
the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ? ' — Dr  Kkauth,  MS, 

37.  kill]  Diuus:  BU  of  the  Qq  is  probably  a  misprint  for  lut,  Wordsworth 
(SI.  JCnowtettgo  of  tk*  SiUt,  ftc  p.  114]  t  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Sh.  would 
have  allowed  .my  but  ;\  Heathen  character  to  utter  tbi<^  5.cntiniciit. 

37.  How,  &c.]  MOUKRLY  :  'Ian  this  be  tlietiutli?  It  Ii  a  ]K>or  trade  to  draw 
out  of  sorrow  aphori.sms  based,  like  those  of  fools,  on  the  tirst  aspect  of  things,  and 
tending  to  recklessness  and  dcspidr.'  [Does  not  Ed^u's  exclamation,  *  How  shouM 
this  be  7  *  refer  to  bis  lather's  bUndneas  ?— J!^] 


Kcr  IV,  sc.  i.] 


A'JA'G  LEAJi 


Angering  itself  and  others. — ^Bless  thee,  master! 
Glou,  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man,  Ay,  my  lord.  40 

Glou.  Then,  prithee,  get  thee  gone.  If  for  my  sake 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twain 

* 

r  th'  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Which  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

0/d  Man,  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad.  4; 

Giatf,  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 

Do  as  I  bid  thcc,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 

Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

0/d  Man.    I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  1  have, 

Come  on't  what  will.  [£xi/. 
Gloii.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow.  50 

Edg,    Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — \Aside\  I  cannot  daub  it 
further. 


39.  Angtring  ASMgf]  AHgt$iskiMg*t 
Ulf  Han.    AHg'ukhtgUsdf  Warb. 

Knt,  Dd.  Sch. 

42.  hence\  here  Qq. 

43.  toward^  to  <^>^,  Stccv.  Ec.  Var. 
Sing.  SU.  Ktly.    towards  Cap. 

44.  Mur}  his  Rowe  ii. 

45.  WhicKl  I<"we,  Knt,  Dyce, 
Cull,  iii,  Sch.  Who  Qq,  SU.  GI0.+. 
Wk»m  Pope  et  cet. 

46.  Two  Ff. 

/iVwm'J  Cap.  timt$  QqFf.  timet 


Rowe  ■(- » Jen.  Del.  Sng.  Ktlyt  Hack.  Sch. 

47.  //4(v]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

49.  'parel\  'Farrei  Rowe.  ^arreU 
QqF,f.F,-    Parrel  Y^. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Q4. 

50.  Sirrah,']  Sirrah, jfouTAm,  .&W 
rah,  thou  Klly. 

fiUtw.'\  fiUtm^—  Cap.  Dyce,  Sta. 
GI0.  +  ,  Mob.  Sch. 

51.  </aM^  i/J  </<i7nf/t^  Qq,Pope.  daU/ 
Han. 

further^  farther  Qq,  ColL  Del. 

Wh. 


39.  Angeiii^]  Hbath  t  He  at  the  lame  time  diipleases  himself  and  the  penoa 

he  endi-T'.  I  p-  to  amuse. 

46.  limes']  DvcE  shows  by  several  examples  [which  Schmidt's  Z^jr.  will  supply] 
that  this  is  the  plural.  Mouerly  :  When  enthusiasts  madden  the  ignorant.  The  ele* 
ments  were  already  waridnfj  in  England  which  produced  the  Fifth  Monardiy  and  the 
Btackfriars'  fanatics,  Naylor,  Genera]  Harrison,  and  the  like. 

49.  'parel]  For  a  long  list  of  words  in  which  the  prefix  is  dropped,  see  Abbott, 
$460.  We  have  '  'filed'  for  defiled  in  A/acb.  Ill,  i,  65,  which  is  not  in  Abbott's 
list.  Wriout:  No  dooht  '  paraille'  was  an  earlier  form  of  this  word*  but  it  was 
not  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

50  on't]  See  'two  on's  daughters,'  I,  iv,  98,  I4S ;  I,  v,  10. 

51.  daub  itj  WarkurtoN:  Di&guibe.  SiiiEVENS:  So  m  J\i.h.  Ill:  III,  v,  29: 
'So  smooth  he  dauL'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.'    A|;aia  in  tiie  Paskm  LetUn: 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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[act  IV,  sc.  i 


Glou,   Come  hither,  fellow.  52 

Edg.  \Aside\  And  yet  I  must — ^Bless  thy  sweet  eyes, 
they  bleed 

Glou,   Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.   Both  stile  and  gate»  horse>way  and  ibot^path.  Poor  55 
Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  j^ood  wits.  Bless  thee,  good 
man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend !  *  l-'ivc  fiends  have  been  in  poor 

*  Tom  at  once ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ;  I  lobbididence,  prince  of 

*  dunilmcss ;  Mahu,  of  Stealing;  Modo,  of  murder;  Stiber- 

*  digebit,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who  since  possesses  60 

*  chambermaids  and  waiting-women.  So,  bless  thee,  master  1* 


53.  And  yet  I  musi.}  Om.  Qq. 

^nJ..JUM/,}Ontlu^Cuj^  Two 

lines,  Ff. 

55-57.  Both. .. fiend !'\  Prose, Ff.  Three 
lines,  Qq. 

56.  scared^  /card  <:i<\.  /carr'dY^^ 
/car'd  Fjt^.   scarred  Scb. 

56, 57.  tkftt  good mam^t  som^tktgood 
vir.n  ( Mai.  Steev.  Bm.  tiUe,  good 
t/ian,  I'opc  +  jjen. 

57-61.  Five..,master  f]  Prose,  r  j  e. 
Five  lines,  Qq.    Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 

58.  at  ottcf\  in  oticf  Cap.  (corredled 
in  Corrigenda,  vol.  x). 

0/  Atstt  «t  OHdiatt;"]  Om.  Pope. 

I/cbhiJidctii-f^  Hcbbididcn  Pope  +  . 


NoMididdanee  Cap. 

59.  dumdness]  darkntu  Otp^  (OOff- 
redled  in  Erratn). 

Modo"]  ^hhu  Pope  +  . 

Stiberdi);£bit'\  Qq.  and  Flibber- 
tigibbet Thcol).  Wall).  Jnhns.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sla.  Dycc  ii,  W  b.  Mb- 
iertig^M  Pope  et  cet. 

60.  mopping  and  m(>'wing,'\  Theoh. 
(subs.).  Moving,  «Sr*  Mohing  Q^.  A/O' 
bing,  and  Mohing  Q^.  moping,  end 
Jiiowing  Pope  (JAn.  ///^'  in  italics,  as  the 
name  of  the  fifth  tv  :;  l.  See  Textual 
Note,  line  60).  tnolfbing  and  mowing; 
Jen. 

61.  So. .. master     Om.  Pope  +  . 


*  her  moder  hath  scyd  to  her . . .  that  ibe  hath  no  fantesy  therinne,  but  that  it  shall 

OOtn  to  a  jape;  and  ^i:\lh  to  her  that  there  is  godc  craftc  in  dawbjmg'  [vol.  i, 
p.  269,  ed.  GairdnerJ.  For  the  indefinite  nse  of  *  it,'  see  Ham,  II,  i,  12,  or  ABBOTT, 
§226. 

53.  thy]  SeelV,  vi,  30. 

58.  of  Intt,  «■  Obidicut]  Waucbr  (CHt,  ii,  249) :  Qu,,  *  as  Obidicat,  of  lost; 

H.  of  dumbness,'  &c.    'As'  in  the  Elizabethan  sense  of  namely,  to  wit. 

59.  Stiberdigebit]  I  can  see  no  rca-ion  for  deserting  the  original  text  here. — Ed. 

60.  mopping]  Cafkll  \^Gloss.') :  To  drop,  duck,  or  dance  oildly,  NARts,  Dyce, 
and  Schmidt  define  it  by  *  making  grimaoes.'  Malonb  quotes  from  Harsnet*s 
Deeittiiation : '  —Make  antike  faces,  grinne,  mow  and  mop  tike  an  ape.' 

60.  mowing]  MuBERi.Y:  Wedgwood  compares  the  French  *  faire  la  nioue,' 
Italian  '  far  la  mocca,'  and  the  Swiss-German  <  milpfen '  and  '  milhelen '  fur  '  to 
make  faces.'  In  all  these  cases  the  words  are  C(wied  to  express  protrusion  of  the 
lips. 

61.  ehnmbennaids]  This  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
three  chambermaids  in  the  family  of  Mr  Edmund  Peckbam,  mentioned  in  Harsnet's 
Declaration,  but  MoBERLY  gives  it  a  general  reference  to  chambermaids  '  who  per- 
foim  Uiese  antics  before  their  mistress*  dressing-glaas.* 


ACT  IV,  SC.  i.] 


KING  LEAR 


Glou.    Here,  take  this  purse,  tliou  whom  the  heavens' 

plagues  62 
Hav^c  humbled  to  all  strokes ;  that  I  am  wretched 
Makes  thee  the  happier.    Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  dnd  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess 


6a.  M<»«]QqF,F,F^.  ,»*  F,.  ^«Knt. 

hfa'jen$''\  heaven^ s  Han. 
plajiues\  plagues.  Q,. 
63, 64.  Haoe...tkee\  One  line,  Qq. 

6$.  and'\  and  the  Rowc. 

lust-difiid]  lusl-dieting  Cap. 


66.  slaves\  /lands  Qq.  ^r-rtw  Warb. 
H.in.  Jen.  Sin>^.  Coll.  ii.  :MS). 

67.  does\  Q,,  Johns.  Jen,  Kut,  Sch. 
^tfV  Ff  ^ .  d^i  Q,  et  cet. 

68.  undo^  vndot  F,.  undtt  cw* 
der  Qq. 


63, 64.  that . . .  happier]  WuRi):s\voKri{  (p.  216) :  That  is,  because  mj  wretch> 
edness  now  teaches  me  to  compassionate  those  who  are  in  distress. 

65.  8U{>erfluous]  JoHNSOM:  Lear  has  before  uttered  the  same  sentiment,  which 
indeed  cannot  be  too  strongly  imprcs'tcd,  though  it  may  be  too  often  repeated. 
EcCLES:  Sentiments  lilce  the!<e  can  no  more  be  too  often  repeated  than  too  strongly 
impressed,  when  recommended  1^  such  varied  elegance  and  heauty  of  expression. 

66.  slaves]  WARSmiTON:  Gloucester  is  speaking  of  such  who  by  an  un'mter. 
rupted  course  of  pro^^perity  are  grown  wanton,  and  callous  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others ;  such  as  those  who,  fearing  no  reverse,  slight  and  neglect,  and  therefore  may 
be  said  to  kraot^  the  ordinance  of  heaven.  Which  is  certainty  the  right  reading. 
Heath  :  The  meaning  is,  Who,  instead  tA  psjring  the  deference  and  submission  due 
to  your  ordinance,  trc.its  it  as  his  slave,  by  making  it  suliservicnt  to  his  views  of 
pleasure  or  interest.  Johnson:  To  slave  ox  btslavt  another  is  to  treat  him  with 
indignity ;  in  a  kindred  sense,  to  '  slave  the  ordinance '  may  be  to  slight  or  ridicule 
it.  [In  support  of  Heath's  interpretation,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,] 
StBEVENS  cites  IIcywrjiKl's  Brazen  A'^e :  'none  Could  slave  him  like  the  Lydian 
Omphale.'  Massinger's  A  Ncic  IWty  /.»  Pay  Old  Debts,  IV,  iii:  'the  smooth  brow 
Of  a  pleased  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will.'    Malone:  See  Webster's 

tent,  IV,  i:  *0  powerTvl  blood!  how  dost  thou  slave  their  soul.'  Wkxght:  Com* 
pare  B.  and  Fl.  The  False  One,  V,  iv:  'Nay,  grant  they  h.ul  slav'd  my  hody,  my 
free  mind,'  &c. ;  and  Mi  l  lk-ton,  The  Koaring  Girl  (Worlu,  ii,  445,  ed.  Dyce) : 
*  Fortune,  who  slaves  men,  was  my  .slave.' 

66.  ordtnanee]  Mobbrly  :  The  ordinance  meant  is  probably  what  Uie  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lasaras  expresses,  that  ignorance  of  the  sufferings  of  those  near  as  is 
itself  a  crime.  SciIMinr:  Here  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  established 
order  of  things,  law  of  nature.  Bailey  (ii,  96) :  ♦  Kead  :  "  that  slanders  your  ordi- 
nance," t.  e.  that  disparages  it,  casts  reproach  or  contumely  upon  it,  discredits  it.' 
To  meet  the  ot>|ectton  to  tlandtr  on  the  score  of  metre,  Bailey  dtes  Walker's  Vers.  69, 
where  this  word  is  given  among  the  dissyllables  which  Chaucer  uses  metrically  as 
monosyllables,  and  thinks  that  'the  objection  IS  more  than  countervailed  by  the  apt. 
ness  of  the  term  fur  the  place.' 


KING  LEAR 


[act  IV,  sc.  u 


And  each  man  have  enough.   Dost  thou  know  Dover? 
Edg.  Ky,  master.  70 
Glou,  There  is  a  clifT  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep; 

Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it,  • 

And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 

With  something  rich  about  me;  from  that  place  75 

I  shall  no  leading  need. 
Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  \Exeunt, 


72.  ftarfuUyi  Jirme!y  Qq.  76.  Iskali}  Jkall  I  Q,. 

in\  Mf  Rowe+t  Cap.  Jen.  Ec*  Uadiug'\  lending  F,F^«  Rowe. 

75,76.  Witk^nud^  Pint  line  ends  76,77.  (7{V^...M^^.]  One  line,  Qq. 

»,  Oq.  77.  [Exeunt.]  Om.  Oq. 


71.  There  is,  &c.]  Motii::RLY:  It  is  rem-irkable  that  Gloucester  goes  to  Dover, 
not,  as  Regan  laughingly  uys,  that  he  may  now  do  hi*  wont  in  tieason,  Imt  simplj 

that  he  may  throw  himself  from  the  cliff  in  ntter  despair.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
intcrjX)late<l  part  of  the  plot  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Shakespeare's  homage 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  to  pay  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  probability.  In  the  Artadia  (p.  t6o)  we  have  'a  prince  of  Faphlagonia,  who, 
being  ill-treated  by  his  son,  goes  to  the  topof  t  high  rock  to  cast  himself  down.' 
(But  how  slij,'ht  is  the  hint  in  the  romance  com]>are'l  witli  the  nKignificent  use  which 
Shakespeare  makes  of  it !)  So  in  /VrtV/«f,  i,  I,  we  have  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia 
(p.  149)  the  expression, '  The  Senite*hoiue  of  planets  all  did  sit.  To  Icnit  in  her  their 
best  perfections.*  And  in  As  Vpm  Like  H,  the  celebrated  passage  about  *  tongues  in 
trees,'  &c.,  is  an  ailnpt:iti' m  from  Sidney's  Astrophel. 

72.  Looks  fearfully]  Moni  ui.Y:  The  beetling  top  of  the  cliff  seems  to  be  look- 
ing down  with  alarm  over  the  sea  which  it  hems  in.  This  description  seems  as  if 
no  paiticalar  Dover  cliff  were  meant,  as  the  clifi  there  are  not  really  perpendicular. 

72.  in]  Malxine  :  Sh.  considered  the  sea  as  a  mirroor.  To  loolc  in  a  glass  is  yet 
our  colloquial  phr.xseolopy.  Wkigmt  says  'in*  is  here  equivalent  to  into,  and  cites 
Kick.  Ill :  I,  ii,  261 :  '  But  first  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave.'  [i-'or  similar 
instances,  see  Asbott,  %  1 59.]  ScHKUn'  agrees  with  Malone. 

73.  confined]  Capcll:  Pent  in  stndts. 
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Scene  11.    Be/on  tJu  Duke  of  Albany's  palace, 
EnUr  GoNUIL  and  EdhuND. 

Gon,  Welcome,  my  lord;  I  marvel  our  mild  husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way.— [£«/!fr  Oswald.]   Now,  where  *a 
your  master? 

Osuf.   Madam,  within ;  but  never  man  so  changed. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 

He  smiled  at  it  I  told  him  you  were  coming;  5 
His  answer  was :  *  The  worse of  Gloucester's  treachery 

And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 

When  I  inforrn'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  '  sot/ 

And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out 

What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ;  lO 

What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.    \To  Edin7\  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake;  he'll  not  feel  wronc^s, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.   Our  wisiies  on  the  way 

Sce:jb  II.]  Scena  Secunda  Ff  (Sctena  Qq  (after  master  ?). 

F^.  3-1 1.  Madam...off-ttnve.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

Before...]  Cnp.  (subs.)  TheDnkeof  \o,  mf>st...dtsKkf\  hce  Jhould  moft  de- 
Albany's  Palace.  Rowe.   A  Courtyard    "  fire^<\. 

of...  Eccles  conj.  II.  [To  Ivim.]  H m. 

Enter...]  Theob.   Enter  Gonorill  .-ind  shall you\  thou  shall  Jen. 

Baftard.  Qq.   Enter  Gonerill,  fiaftard,  12.  Arrvr]  Urrtr  Q,.  eurr*  Q,. 

ami  Stcwanl.  Ff.    Enter  Goncril,  and  \\^\%.amsmer...EdmimJ,to\anr,i>er , 

Edmund;  Steward  meeting;  ibem.  Cap.  that  our  wishes  On  th'  way  may  provt 

a.  Enter  Oswald]  Enter  Steward.  effttls,  back,  to  Han. 

I.  Welcome]  Delius:  She  welcomes  him  to  her  house  after  she  has  reached  it 
in  hifl  company. 

1.  mild]  Johnson  :  It  must  be  rcmcmliered  that  Albany,  the  husband  of  Goneril, 

disl;'  ''  '.  u  thf  t  iii'i  of  the  fir<t  Act,  the  soheme  of  oppression  nncl  int^ratifude. 

2.  Not  met]  Por  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary  ' do'  before  •  not,' «ec 

III  If  75.  Of  Abbott,  §  305. 

11.  What  like,  ofRensive]  Annorr,  $395:  AnUdietical  sentences  frcqoendydo 

not  repent  pronouns,  vcrl)s,  &c.    See  IV,  vi,  261  ;  IV,  vii,  4. 

12.  cowishj  Wright  :  Not  found  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  is  *«»rm4 
terror.* 

14.  answer]  Mobkrly  :  Which  makes  it  necessary  that  he  shoold  reply  to  them 

as  a  man. 

14,  15.  Our  wishes  .  .  .  effects]  Stff.vf.ns:  •  \Vh.at  we  wish,  before  our  march 
is  at  an  end,  may  be  brought  to  happen,'  1.  e.  the  murder  or  dispatch  of  her  husband. 
*0n  the  way,'  howerer,  nay  be  cquivmlent  to  the  exprassion  we  now  ^aaiti  ^tkt 
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May  prove  efie£b.   Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ;  15 

Hasten  his  musters  and  condudl  his  powers. 

I  must  change  arms  at  home  and  give  the  distafT 

Into  my  husband's  hands.   This  trusty  servant 

Shall  pass  between  us ;  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear. 

If  you  dare  venture  in  j  our  own  behalf,  20 

A  mistress's  command.    Wear  this  ;  spare  speech; 

Decline  your  head.    This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 

Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air. 

Conceive,  and  Hire  thee  well. 

Edm.    Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Can,  My  most  dear  Gloucester !  25 

\Exit  Edmund 

Oh,  the  difference  of  man  and  man! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  arc  due. 
M>'  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Osw.  Madam,  here  comes  m\'  lord.  \_E.rit. 

15.  F.dmun<f'\  FJ^ar  Q,.  Rowe.    Exit.  F,F,  (after  detUh).  On 

17.  armij  n<>m/j  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Qqf'jFj' 

i,  Wb.  Sch.  25,  27.  My..Jme\  One  line,  Qq  (omit. 

19.  ert..Jumr\ ymt trt kng thttll kmr  ting  Oh. ..man!). 

Poi>e  +  .  26.         Separate  line,  Stccv.  Walker, 

ar<r]  ^Mi '#v  Dyce  ii,  Hnds.  Httdlt.     BlU  O,  (transposing  26,  27) 

20.  vemimrt^  vm/tr  Q,.  Anon.* 

21.  eomman(i'\  cotvnt  J  Q^.  diferfn(e\    tirange  differmet 
this;  s/art]  this, /pare         this  Pope +  ,  Cap. 

fpart  Q,.  26-28.  Oh.,J9rd,'\  LInesend tket...ftof 

[f'.ivinR  a  favour.  Johtts.  Gives  ..Jon/.  Stcev.  Wr.lker, Dyce  H,  Hn^ 

him  a  ring,  Han.  27.  fl]  Om.  Q,. 

24.  fare  thee  weir\  far  you  well  Q,.  28.  My  foot... My. "]  A  fMtt...Jhed.  Q,. 
farynvell  Q^.  My  foott...hea,t.  Q^.  My  foel...^,  Mai. 

25,  26.  My...man     One  line,  Ktly.  Sleev.  \'x.  H  Huds. 

25.  [Exit  Edmund.]   Exit    Hastard.  E\it.]  Exit  Steward.  Oq.  Om.  Ef 


twy,  or  By  the  hy,  i.  e.  en  passant.    Mason  and  Malone  rightly  interpret  ♦on  the 
way '  by  •  on  our  journey  hither.' 
22.  Decline]  Stixvens  thinlcs  that  Goneril  bids  Edinond  decline  his  head  that  she 

mi^'ht,  wliile  >;iving  him  a  kis<;,  appear  to  Oswald  merely  to  be  whispcrin;;  to  him. 
But  thi<,  Wricht  says,  is  jjiving  Goneril  '  credit  for  too  much  delicacy,  and  0■^^v.lId 
was  "  a  serviceable  villain." '  Delius  suggests  that  perhaps  she  wishes  to  put  a 
chain  around  his  neck. 

22,  23.  your  .  .  ,  thy]  .-Ibdott,  5  zy^,,  suggests  that  it  is  the  kiss  which  induces 
the  chant^e  from  the  formal  j<7m  to  the  endearing 

26.  Oh]  For  the  rhythm,  see  III,  vii,  90. 

28.  body]  WHm  inclines  to  accept  Q,  as  the  true  reading.  Wkicht  :  For  the 
reading      might  be  compared  Ttw^.  I,  ii,  469 :  *  My  foot  my  tutor.' 
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Gon,    I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O  Goneril! 

You  arc  not  wortli  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  30 
Blows  in  your  face.    *  I  fear  your  disposition ; 

*  That  nature  which  contemns  it  origin 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itsdf ; 

*  She  that  herself  wilt  sliver  and  disbranch 

*  From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither  35 

*  And  come  to  deadly  use. 


Enter  Albany.]  Enter  the  Duke 
of  Albeney.  (after  whistle)  Q,.  Om.  Q,. 
29.  wAist/e]  wkiyi/in^  Q,. 

29,  30.  0...u'tn(/]  One  lioCf  Qq. 

30.  rtuie}  Om.  Q,. 

3t-ja  //iar.,uie^.}  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 


et  cet. 

33.  borJfi*d'\  Pope.  j0f«iSrm/Qq,Scb. 

34.  sliver]  shiver  Pope,  siher  Jen. 

Knt.  (mUprint";?) 

35.  ma/ertoQ  maiemal  Theob.  Han. 
Johns.  Ec. 


99.  I . .  .  tvliittle]  JoHMSON  strangely  iniciprets  this  at  «n  nllttsiim  to  Edmund's 
lovet  *  though  jrov  disregard  me  thus,  I  have  found  one  who  thinlcs  me  worth  calling.' 
Stf.rvens  :  This  expression  is  in  Heywood's  Prootrht:  *  A  poore  dogge  that  is  not 

woortb  the  whystlyng.' 

31.  fear]  Equivalent  to  fear  for;  see  Hem,  I,  iii,  51. 

32, 33.  Tbat . . .  itself]  Heath  :  That  nature  which  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 

of  nnnatttra!  degeneracy,  as  to  contemn  its  origin,  cannot  from  thenceforth  be  re> 
strained  within  any  certain  hound-i  whatever,  but  is  prepared  to  hrc.ik  out  into  the 
most  monstrous  excesses  every  way,  as  occasion  or  tcmplalion  may  oiTer.  CoWDEK 
Claucb:  *Qmnot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself  means,  cannot  comprise  reliable 
component  substance  in  itself.  SCHMIDT :  *  Certain '  is  equivalent  to  fixtet,Jtrm. 

32.  it]  See  I.  iv,  209. 

33.  border'd]  Bailey  (ii,  97) :  Surely  we  ought  to  read  here  ordered  in  the  sense 
of  regulated.  The  blander  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  preceding  *  he.' 

35.  mnterial  sap]  Warburton:  That  whereby  a  branch  is  nourished,  and  in> 

creases  in  bulk  by  fresh  ncccsiion  of  matter,  [.\fter  critictvint^  Tfi'-o'vilir^  suggestion 
of  '  malernaJ  sap,'  Warburton  cites  an  instance  in  Theobald's  favour,  where,  in  the 
title  of  an  old  book,  *mat«ial'  is  apparently  equivalent  to  matemaif  *Sir  John 
FnrfsHtrf  s  Chronicle  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  our  material  English  Tongue 
by  John  Bouchier,  printed  1525.']  Jknnkns:  The  force  of  Albany's  argument  to 
prove  that  a  branch  torn  from  a  tree  must  infa!lil>!y  wither  and  die,  lies  in  this,  that  it 
is  separated  from  a  communication  with  that  which  supplies  it  with  the  very  identical 
matter  by  which  it  (the  branch)  lives,  and  of  which  it  is  composed.  COLLIER  (ed.  3)  t 
Might  not  natural,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the  rhythm,  be  the  word  of  the  poet? 
Schmidt:  From  Shakespeare's  use  of  •  material'  elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  full  of 
matter,  and  hence  of  importance,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  it  here.  Theobald's  sug- 
gestion is  appropriate  and  ingenious,  but  unfortunately  Sh.  knows  not  the  word. 

36.  deadly]  WAaBt'itTON:  Alluding  to  the      that  witches  and  enchanters  are 
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*  Gon.    No  more ;  the  fext  is  foolish.  37 

*  Alb.    Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vilde  seem  vilde ; 

*  Filths  savour  but  themselves.   What  have  you  done? 

*  Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  )-ou  perfonn'd?  40 

*  A  fether,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 

*  Whose  reverence  e'en  the  head-Iugg'd  bear  would  Hck, 

*  Most  baibarous,  most  degenerate!  have  you  madded. 

*  Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 

*  A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited !  45 

*  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 

*  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vilde  oflences, 

*  It  will  come, 


37.  the  text  ii\  tis  Popc  +  . 

38, 47.  wa*]  Q.-  viU  Q,,  Del  i, 
Sch.    viU  Pope  ct  cet. 

39.  Om.  Pupe,  Han. 

42.  Qm.  Bope4>. 

revfrence..,bear\  revermdktaiikt 
n^ged  bear  Cap. 

e'en'\  Ed.  eutn  Q,.  Om.  Q^,  Cap. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  0>l].  Sing.  Del.  Dyce, 
Wh.  Ktly,  Iliids. 

45.  benejited\benijiud benefiuled 

Q.. 

47,  48.  Seni/...come,'\  As  in  Mai.  Stecv. 
Ec,  Knt,  Col!,  i,  Del.  Shir.  Dyce.  Wh. 


GIo. +  ,Huds.    One  line,  Qq. 

47.  these  viUe\VA.  thiiviUQ,.  the 
vilde  Sell.  r  ;7,'  P<ipc  +  ,  Cap. 
ihesetoild Coll.  ii.  these  vile  1  ieath  ct  cet. 

48.  ft  wt/r  <ww.]  Om.  Pope+ .  Cap. 
'  T will  came,  Jen.  Steev.  '93,  Boi.  Knt, 
Sta.  Mob, 

48,  49.  //  will...on'\  '  Twill. ..on  (one 
line)  Jen. 

//  7vi!l....on  itsel/l  'Thtiff,.^ 
Uself  (one  line)  Sta. 

/I  will  eome... perforce]  One  line, 
Cull .  i  i .  //  witt  e»me  tkat„,perf9r€i  (one 
line)  Ktly. 


said  to  make  of  wither' d  branches  in  their  charms.  A  fine  insinuation  in  the  speaker, 
that  she  was  ready  for  the  most  nnnatnral  mischief,  and  a  preparative  of  the  poet  to 

her  plntting  with  the  bastard  against  her  husband's  life.    MoberlY:  To  the  use 
which  belongs  to  a  dead  thing;  burning,  that  is.   Warburton's  reference  to  witch* 
craft  is  unnecessary. 
39.  SAVotir}  EccLCS  t  To  have  a  proper  taste  or  relish  for. 

42.  hfttd-lugg'd]  Wright:  Compare  Harsnct,  p.  107:  'As  men  lead e  Beares 
hy  the  n    ■,  Ml  J.uk  nn  .Apes  on  a  string.'    So  a  '  lugged  l>ear,'  I  //<•«.  /V:  I,  ii,  82. 

43,  madded]  Wright  :  Thit  is,  maddened,  which  Sh.  does  not  use. 

45.  Warburton  :  After  this  line,  I  suspect  a  line  or  two  to  be  wanting,  which  up> 
braids  her  for  her  sister's  cruelty  to  Gloucester.  And  my  reason  is,  that  in  her  an* 
swerwc  find:  'Fools  do  these  villains  pity  who  arc  pnnishcrl  Ere  they  have  done 
their  mischief,'  which  evidently  alludes  to  Gloucester.  Ntiw,  I  cannot  conceive  lh»« 
she  should  here  apologise  for  what  was  not  objected  to  her. 

47.  tame]  Schmidt:  A  suspicious  word  on  account  of  its  weakness.  AAer 
*  visible  spirits '  we  should  expect  rather  U  doom  or  to  damn.  Pfcrfaaps  Sh.  wrote 
to  take  thf  vilJ  offenders. 

47.  vilde]  Collier  (ed.  2) :  '  Tame '  and  wild  are  opposed,  and  this  seems  one 
of  the  eises  in  which  the  old  spelling  vtiS/r  haa>  introduced  oonfusion. 
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*  Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 

*  Like  monsters  of  the  deep.* 

Gm,  Milk-liver'd  man !  50 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suflering;  *  that  not  know'st 

*  Fools  do  those  villains  pity  who  are  punish'd 

Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief, — ^where's  thy  drum  ?  55 


49,  50.  JIumanily.,uieep.'\  As  in  Pope. 
One  line,  Qq. 

49.  Humanity^  Humanly 

per/orcf]  Om.  Mob.,reAdiQg  *  7WU 
...Uself  as  one  line. 

51.  bfarst'\  bearejl  Q<],  Sch. 

for  wrongs\  of  wrongs  FjF  ,  Rowe. 

52,  53.  Who..MHOur\  One  line,  Qq. 

52.  eye  disc(rnin  '\  Rovvc.  eye-dif- 
tenting  Ff.    tye  def truing  Qj.    tie  dif- 


eruring  Q^. 

53-59.  that...so As  by  Theob.  The 
first  three  line*  end  fifty. ..mifehiefe^.,, 
landf  in  Q,.  End  pily....mifthiefe^.„, 
mifeUffe^  in  Q^.    Om,  Ff. 

53.  now  VVh. 

53,54.  kuo'v  st  Fools  do]  Han.  knoftdft^ 
fools  do  Q,.    know'fl  fooles,  do 

54.  those}  the/e  Theob.  Warih 
Johns. 


54,  55.  Fools  .  .  .  miiebiefj  Warbukton*  as  is  noted  above,  refers  this  to 
Gloaoester.  but  Capbll  contemis  that  it  conM  not  apptjr  to  him,  because  *  he  had 

done  the  harm  he  was  puni-h'd  for,  he  had  relit'v'd  I.cnr,  and  sent  him  away;  but, 
horrid  as  it  may  seem,  her  father  is  the  "  villain,"  who,  according  to  this  lady,  is  to 
be  pity'd  of  none  but  "  fools ;"  he,  indeed,  is  '*  punish'd  "  ere  any  mischief  is  done  by 
him.*  ECCLBS:  Possibly,  she  means  that  persons  who  haiboor  evil  intentions,  btitt 
through  irresolution,  or  dread  of  consequences,  delay  the  execution  of  them  till  dis- 
appointment or  punishment  overtake  tl>cm,  ohtnin  pity  from  none  hut  •  fof)Is,'  as  men 
of  sense  generally  discern  the  disposition  of  their  litaits.  Fhis  also  serves  as  an 
apology  for  her  own  predpitafion,  and  a  censure  upon  the  pusillanimity  in  her  hus* 
band.  It  may  indeed  1ms  objected  10  this  iiucrpret.uion  that  sl»e  appears  thereby  to 
stamp  villainy  upon  her  own  conduct,  hut  her  wurds  may  imply:  '  We  have  mischief 
in  hand,  which  it  is  expedient  to  effect;  if  so,  the  more  speedily  it  is  accomplished 
the  better;  for,  even  if  our  proceedinj;  merited  your  imputation,  still  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  only  "Fools  do  these  villains  pity,'"  &c.  Malone:  It  is  not  dear 
whether  lliis  rien<i  means  her  father  or  the  Kin;^  of  France.  If  her  words  have  a 
retrospect  to  Albany's  speech,  which  the  word  '  pity '  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  Lear 
must  be  referred  to ;  if  they  are  coiutidered  as  connected  with  what  follows,  'Where's 
thy  drum  ? '  Ac.,  the  other  interpretation  most  be  adopted.  The  tatter  appears  to  me 
the  true  one,  and  perhaps  the  punctuation  of  the  Qq,in  which  there  is  only  a  COmma 
after  'mischief,'  oujjht  to  have  been  preferred.  Singkr  :  Surely  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  she  refers  to  her  father,  and  to  the  '  pity '  for  his  sufferings  expressed  by 
Albany,  whom  she  means  indirectly  to  call  a  *  fool '  for  expressing  it.  [She  cannot 
refer  to  Gloucester,  because  Albany  is  ijjnorant  of  whnt  hrul  been  done  to  him,  and 
she  herself  had  left  Gloucester's  castle  before  the  Mimlin^'  was  accomplished.  It  is 
difficult  to  lielieve  that  she  refers  to  Lear;  m.ay  it  not  he  tiiat  she  refers  to  Albany 
himself?  She  has  told  him  that  .his  preachment  about  her  father  was  fodish,  and 
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•  France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 

*  With  plumed  helm  thy  state  begins  to  threat, 

•  Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  criest 

*  '  Alack,  why  does  he  so  ?*  * 


56 


AUk  See  thyself,  devil! 

Proper  doforniit)-  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 


60 


Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 


57*  thy  ^''^'^  i^^tns  to  /Jkreat]  Jen. 
Suu  Oun.  Wr.  Mob.  Sch.  tfy  ftatt  he- 
gins  thereat  Q,.  thy  slnyer  be^-ins  kit 
thieais  Theub.  WarU  Jobos.  Cap.  Ktl7. 
tht  slayer  begins  Ait  Arttttt  Han.  Ec. 
tkis  Lear  htgins  threats  Leo  (A''.  &"  Qu. 
5.  Ser.  tH,  p.  3).  thyfiaierk^gim  tkreatt 
Q,  et  cet. 


Theob.  JHs...eriet 

59-61.  See...7i'oman.']  I*ro^e,  Qq. 
60.  deformity']  Jeforniiry  Q^. 


58.  Whilst}  Whiles  Q,.  Dycc,  Su. 
G]o.+,Sdi.  IVkiUCty. 
58.  morall  mertaii  Q^. 


tit'st„.eriett'\  CuU.    sit' st...ay a 


seems}  Jhewes  Q,,  Wr.  Sch. 


that  be  should  drop  the  subject.   Is  it  likely  that  she  would  lesome  it  ?  On  the  ooo* 

trary,  she  wishes,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  turn  the  tables,  and  put  him  to  his  defence, 
therefore  she  launches  into  bitter  ratling  apainst  his  tiupincne^s  ;  he  i-<  '  milk  liver'd,' 
H  ith  no  sense  of  honour,  &c.  &c.,  and  is  ignorant  that  none  but  fools  will  have  any 
pity  for  villains,  like  himself,  who  are  puiushed  before  they  have  strack  a  blow. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  taunting  question,  *  Where's  thy  drum  ?  '  follows  keen,  like  the 
lash  to  a  whip.  I  have  not,  therefore,  put  a  period  after  *  mischief,'  .ts  i<i  done  in 
every  other  edition  since  Uanmer's,  hut  have  adhered  to  the  Qq,  which  have  merely 
a  oomma.— Eo.] 

57.  thy . . .  threat]  Thb  is  Jenn kns*s  emendation  and  text,  erraneottsly  attribvted 

in  the  Cam.  ed.  to  EccLES.  Through  some  oversight  Jennens's  edition  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  slighted  by  the  Cam.  Edd. ;  many  of  the  rcadinj^s  attributed  in  their 
textual  notes  to  '  Steevens  1778  '  should  be  given  to  Jennens.  In  fact  Jennen.s's  text, 
in  this  play,  owing  to  a  preference  for  the  Qqi  which  he  shares  (o  a  ceitaia  extent 
with  the  Cam.  Edd.,  agrees,  in  disputed  passages,  as  closely  perhaps  as  any  other, 
cxcrpt  Dycc's,  in  his  first  edition,  with  that  of  the  C.iml>i  idge  edition. — En. 

5S.  a  moral]  Delius:  That  is,  a  moraliiing.  Compare  Much  Ado,  V,  i,  30. 
Schmidt  (Zcr.)  adds,  At  You  Like  It,  II,  vii,  39. 

60.  Pwycf  defennity]  Warhur ton  :  Diabolic  qnalities  appear  not  so  horrid  in 
the  devil,  to  whom  they  helnncx,  White  :  Th.it  i";,  defonnity  which,  in  the  words 
of  Albany's  next  speech,  bc-monstcrs  the  ♦  feature'  or  peculiar  characteristic  personal 
traits.  Delius  :  That  is,  a  deformity  which  conceals  itMlf  nnder  a  pleasing,  fair 
outside,  and  which  appean  all  the  more  horrid  from  its  internal  contrast.  Compare 
Tivetph  Night,  II,  ii,  30:  'proper-false,'  1.  e.  extcrn.illy  fair,  internally  false. 
[Ahhoiicjh  this  explanation  of  Dclius's  is  ini^enious,  and  one  which  none  but  a 
bhakespcare-scholar  would  have  made,  yet  it  is,  I  fear,  .somewhat  too  refined.  As 
Wright  sayt  in  reference  to  it:  *  This  interpretation  would  require  some  such  word 
as  *  >pcLic)US  *  instead  of  *  horrid '  in  the  next  tine.'— -Ed.]   Wrigiit  refen  to  3  Hm* 


/K.lV.i,37. 
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*    Alb.    Thou  clianged  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for  shame,  62 

62-69.  7}lMi...jifMnf /]  Otii.Ff|Rowe,  6»»  te^-c«mr*ii'\/elft'ameri<^.  self' 
Pope,  H;\n.  «www*f</Theoh.  Warb.Cftp.  sex-^9Verd 

6a.  (hatij^eJl  chang'd  Q,.  Crosby,  Huds.  tii. 

62.  self-eover'd]  Johnson  :  I  cannot  but  tbink  that  this  means,  tbou  that  hast 

ditguised  nature  l>y  wickc.lness ;  thou  that  hast  hid  the  woman  under  the  fiend. 
Henley  :  Goneril,  havinjj  thrown  off  the  convenient  seeming  of  female  gentleness, 
now  no  longer  played  the  hypocrite,  but  exhibited  in  her  face  (he  self-^ame  passions 
she  had  covered  in  her  heart.  Malonb:  Thon  who  hast  put  a  tovering  om  tfysetf 
whtdi  natture  did  not  ^'i  vc  thee.  The  covering  which  Albany  means  x$,  the  semblance 
and  appearance  of  a  liend.  Steevens:  Perhaps  tliere  is  an  allusion  to  the  envelope 
which  the  maggots  of  some  insects  furnish  to  themsclvei.  VuaS  (iii,  643,  Leipzig, 
1819)  suggesu  _^//-cover*d ;  *  Albany  refers  to  the  expreiision  of  satanic  unwoman> 
lincss  which  covers  her  face  like  a  dark  cloud.'  HUDSON:  An  obscure  expression, 
but  prohahly  tneaning,  thou  who  hast  hid  the  woman  in  the  fiend,  or  who  ha«t 
changed  from  what  ibou  rightly  art,  and  covered  or  lost  iby  proper  self  under 
an  usurped  monstrasity.  CARTWKlGHTt  Read  *changM  and  dist«m»'d  thing,*  &c. 
She  has  just  openly  exposed  her  character.  DBLit;s :  That  is,  a  thing  whose  genuine 
self  (in  this  case,  therefore,  who've  fiendish  self)  is  concealed,  covered,  CoWDBN 
Clarke  :  Thou  perverted  creature,  who  hast  covered  thyself  with  the  hideousness 
only  proper  to  a  fiend.  SINGER  (ed.  2) :  This  is  evidently  a  nu>print  for  J'iilj't-coner  d. 
What  follows  clearly  shows  it :  *  Ilowe'er  thou  art  a  fiend,  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield 
thee.*  COLI.IKR  (cd.  2) :  The  (MS)  oflers  no  emend.ition;  but  we  may  t:xj)ress  our 
confidence  tluit  Shnkcsjicnrc's  word  was  •  seir-;v,-rr//'</."  which  was  misheard  liy  the 
scfibe,  or  by  ihc  coniixjhitor,  •  hclf-cover'd ' — a  compound  out  of  which  it  is  only  just 
possible  to  extract  a  consistent  meaning.  Alliany  complains  of  the  changed  and  self, 
willed  disposition  of  Goneril.  J.  Bcalb  {N,  A»  Qm,  5th  Ser.  vol.  vi.  pu  303, 1876) 
suggests  •  f/^77V-c<iver'd.'  JoHN  Bui.i.'X"H  [/f>id.):  The  proper  reading  is  a  term 
connected  with  the  law  of  marri.ige:  *sc[\-ci>i  <-r(.'  .ScuMinT  {Lex.) :  Dressed  in  one's 
native  semblance.  Goneril  must  be  supposed  to  have,  by  changing  countenance,  be- 
trayed all  her  wickedness.  Wright  :  Who  hast  disguised  thyself  in  this  unnatural 
and  fiendlilce  shape.  Mt)iiERLV  [reading,  '  self  i-o/uwrn/']  :  A  creature  whose  vile 
appearance  is  scif-assumt'd.  It  seems  allowaiile  to  n-ad  (olonrtd  iuNtcid  of  '  cover'd,' 
iu  which  it  is  hard  to  sec  any  sense.  COLLIEK.  (ed.  3) :  Possibly  •  i^M-lowtrd  thing.' 
Crosby  {^LU.  WorU^  22  November,  Boston,  1879)  considers  *  changed*  as  equivalent 
\»  htvnttktd^Vi  xnMid.  N.  D.  Ill,  i.  117,  and  for  'self-cover'd'  proposes  j^x-cover'd 
and  urges  in  pnnif  of  its  propriety :  '  Kir^t,  it  furnishes  the  ground  f'ir  Alliany's  taunt 
of  shame:  Thou  be  devilled  creature,  covered  as  thou  art  with  all  the  lineaments 
of  a  woman,  and  yet  guilty  of  such  monstrous,  unwomanly  cruelty,  "  for  shame! " 
Secondly,  the  reason  why  he  cannot  obey  the  promptings  of  his  passion,  and  put  her 
to  instant  death,  is  to  be  found  in  the  next  sentence  :  "  Were't,"  &c.,  i,  e.  "  were  it 
liecoming  me,  as  a  man,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  woman,"  nncl  in  •*  A  woman's 
shape  doth  shield  thee,"  which  exactly  paraphrases  sex  covtred.  Lxsily,  it  supplies 
the  antithetic  point  in  GoneriPs  reply :  **  Marry,  your  mamkood,  now !  '*  >  Further- 
more, Crosby  finds  in  the  word  'feature'  an>>thc  r  meaning  besides  its  usual  one  (see 
the  next  notel.  viz:  or  ivomanftood.  This,  he  sitys.  i>  in  'full  unison  with  its 
etymology  from  the  Lat.  /acere,'  and  refers  to  that  •  which  distinguished  Goncril's 
21  * 
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*  Be-monstcr  not  thy  feature.    Were 't  my  fitness  63 

*  To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 

*  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear  65 

*  Thy  flesh  and  bones.   Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 

*  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

*  Gon,   Marry,  your  manhood  now — * 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  A/d.   What  news?* 

Affss.   Oh,  my  good  lord,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  dead,  70 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  ^e  of  Gloucester. 

A/d.  Gloucester's  eyes  I 


63.  Bt-moniter....feaiure\  Separate 
line,  Ktly. 

ffW<r'(]  U'erf  it  dp.  Steev.  Ec 
Var.  Ki.t,  Coil.  Del.  Wh.  Ktly. 

64.  To}  As  man  to  Anon.* 

/;  iii./s]  hands  of  mine  Sli-cv.  conj. 
lIooJ]  />.:u7i„ir  in'ovJ  Thcob.  Warb. 
Cap.'  blood's  behest  Anon.* 

65.  7kiyMri\  7%^'»v  Theob.Warb. 
Johns.  Dycc  ii,  Hud^. 


65.  dislocate\  dijltcaie  Qq. 

66.  k9W^tr\  Tfaeob.   how  en  Qq. 
68.  manhood nmu — 1  manhood mnif — 

Q,.  manhood  puw.  Cam.  Wr.  man' 
koettmwi  Theob.  Scb. 

Enter  «  MessenKer.]  Ff  (after 
foole,  line  6i).    Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Qq.  (after  nnvsf  Q,). 
70,  &c  Men.]  Mes.  Ff.   Gent.  Qq. 

70-72.   Oh...C'cuc,stcrr\  rro-^c.  Qq. 


making  from  that  of  a  man.*  *  Be-monster  not  thy  feature '  therefore  *  meant  **  Make 

not  a  monster  of  thy  sex,"  "change  not  thy  woman's  form  into  a  devil.  Alliany 
having  just  sniil,  "  Proper  deformiiy  seems  not  in  the  Fiend  .Su  horrid  .is  in  Woma.n." 
,  ,  ,  As  a  woiiK-.ii  Goneril's  "shape"  oners,  i.  e.  protects,  her  from  her  husband's  im- 
mediate fill).'  [This  emendation  Crosby  proposed  in  N.  &^  Qu.  5th  Ser.  vi,  225, 
1876,  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  ingenuity,  *and  yet — .*  Is  it 
ovcr-rt-nncmi-nt  to  supixisc  tint  ibi^  revcl.iti'  iii  lo  .Mhany  of  his  wife's  fiendlike  cha* 
racier  transforms,  in  his  eyes,  even  her  person  ?  She  is  changed,  her  true  self  has 
been  covered ;  now  that-  she  stands  revealed,  her  whole  outward  shape  is  be-mon> 
ttered.  No  woman,  least  of  all  Goneril,  could  remain  unmoved  under  such  scathing 
words  from  her  husband.  Goneril's  'feature'  is  quivering  and  her  face  distorted 
with  ]^a^^il>n.  Tlien  it  is  that  .Mh.iny  tells  her  not  to  let  her  evil  self,  liillierto  cov- 
ered and  conccaleii,  betray  itself  in  all  it*  hidcousness  in  her  outward  shape. — Eu.j 

63.  feature]  See  Schwdt's  Lex.  for  proof  tliat  thu  invariaUy  means  in  Sh.  the 
sh.Tpe,  e.\teiii>r,  the  whole  turn  or  cast  of  the  body. 

64.  blood]  Dyck  ((7/oJi.)  :  Di<]>r>sifion.  inclination,  temperament,  impulse.  [See 
III,  V,  20.]  This  line  Abuott,  §308,  does  not  consider  defective  in  metre,  but 
supposes  that  a  foot  may  be  omitted  where  there  b  any  marked  pause  arbing  from 
emotion,  as  here,  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

68.  manhood  now — ]  Dr.i.ius:  She  had  just  before  fnuiite  l  him  with  being 
<milk-livcr'd.'  Wricht  explains  his  reading  as  'to  keep  in,  to  reslrata'  yout 
manhood. 
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Mess,   A  servant  that  he  bred,  thriU'd  with  remorse,  73 
Opposed  against  the  a£t,  bending  his  sword  • 
To  his  jgreat  master;  who  thereat  enraged  75 
Flew  on  him  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead. 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke  which  since 
Hath  pliick'd  him  after. 

Alb,  This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge. — ^But,  O  poor  Gloucester!  80 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer; 
Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside]  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloucester  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  85 


73.  thriirj]  thrald  Qq. 

75.  thtreat  emr^gtd']  tkrtat'mrag  d 

76.  amengif]  thty  awut^t  Han. 

fttt*dAim]  fell  he  C.ip.  cnj. 

77.  nU\  noto  Warb.  (a  misprint  ?) 

77. 78.  7ohiek...after.'\  One  line  In  Q,. 
78-S I .  Thts...eye  /]  Three  lines,  end* 

ing  luftijers  {or  Ii$fiUtt)...WHge..^  f 
in  Qq. 

78. 79.  «3mv,  Ym  justian]  Cap.  conj.  ■ 


.Sieer.  '78.  aboue  you  lujiifers  Q,. 
aboue  your  lujlices  Q,.  aboue  You 
lujlices  Ff.  above t  you  Justices^  Rowc  + , 
Cnp.  Jen.  Sdi. 

79.  Hetker\  nealher  Q,F,. 

81-83.  Soth...5ister^  Two  line^,  Q  ], 
the  fint  ending  annoer  in  Q,,  and  Jf<eedy 
inQ.. 

83.  [.\sidc]  Johns. 

84.  being\  she  being  Ktly. 

85.  ti»]  «M  Qq.  Wh.  tf  Cap.  conj. 


75.  remorse]  Dycx  {Gtou.);  Compassion,  tenderness  of  heart. 

74.  75.  bending  .  .  .  master]  Eocles  :  The  sense  would  be  improved  hj  reading 
•bending  the  swmA  Of  hi^  f^reat  mnster,'  that  i<,  turning  it  .iside  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  threatened  mischief.  Or  suppose  it  were :  '  bending  aside  the  sword  Of 
his,*  &e.  Schmidt  ( Lex. ) :  That  is,  directing,  taming,  his  sword  against  his  naster. 

75.  thereat  enraged]  Coujbr:  The  reading  of  F,  is  not  inappropriate,  and 
might  be  right  if  the  Qq  did  not  contradict  it  and  if  the  verse  were  not  thereby 

injured. 

76.  amongst  them  J  BIOBERLY  :  The  messenger  does  not  mention  that  the  blow 
came  from  Regan's  hand. 

76.  fell'd]  Abbott,  §  399 :  Where  there  can  be  nO  doubt  wliat  is  the  nominative, 
it  is  sometimes  omitted.    Sec  II,  ii,  114;  II,  iv,  4I ;  and  Ham,  II,  ii,  67. 
79.  justicers]  See  III,  vi,  21. 

83.  well ;]  Mason  x  Goneril's  plan  was  to  poison  her  idster,— to  marry  Edmund^ 
to  murder  Albany, — and  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As  the  death  of 

Cornwall  facilitated  the  last  part  of  her  scheme,  she  was  pleased  at  it;  but  disliked 
it,  as  it  put  it  in  the  jiowcr  of  her  sister  to  marry  Edmund. 

85.  building  in  my  fancy]  SlEtVENS:  Compare  Cor,  II,  i,  216:  'the  buildinfils 
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Ul>on  my  hateful  life.  Another  way,  86 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I  '11  read,  and  answer.  \Exit, 

Alb.    Where  was  his  son  when  they  did  take  his  eyes? 

Mess,   Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.    No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again.  90 

Alb.    Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Mess.    Ay,  niy  good  lord;  'twas  he  inform'd  against 
him, 

And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punishment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloucester,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king,  95 
And  to  revenge  tliine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend  ;  / 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.  ^\ExiUHL 


86,87.  Upem..jlan.^  y/nfn..j09Af,Qn 
(in  one  line). 

87.  hiri.—nq  tori.  [To  himj  J'U 
Coll.  Del.  Wh. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Ff. 

88.  Two  lines  in  Ff. 

89.  H*  ii\  Hi's  Pope +,  Cap.  Dyce  it. 
Hudt. 

Q3.  mpurpose\  offurfo/tY^^^. 

their"]  there  Q,. 


94-96.  Gtcmft^...eytt.'\  As  *  Aside^* 

Johns.  Jen.  Ec, 

94-97.  Gloucester. ....knew" St]  Three 
lines  in  Qq,  the  first  two  ending  A'inj^,... 
fiitMd,  in  Q,.  and  i9tu.,.tyia:  in  Q,. 

95.  shcrivdst]  Stcev.  Jhexudjl  F.F^F^ 
Jhrofdji  F,.  Jhr-.vedji  Qq.  thowedst  Sch. 

96.  thine]  thy  Qq. 

97.  inenvst  ]  knowft  F,.  kntntfi  Qq. 

[Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq. 


of  my  fancy.'  Wiin  t :  The  *  in '  of  the  Ff  is  a  mere  misprint  for  on;  that  is,  the 
baildini;  of  my  Taney,  a  use  (tf  01*  contmon  enoagh. 

86.  Another  way]  Wright :  In  contrast  with  what  she  has  just  been  sajing. 

Shf  rc.illy  takc^  the  same  view  of  the  position  as  in  tl>e  first  U&e  of  hcrqwedu 
90.  baclc  again]  Wkigut  :  That  is,  on  his  way  bacic 
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♦  Scene  III.    The  French  camp  necir  Dover, 
^  Enter  KvNT  ami  0  GenttattMi. 

*  Kent.   Why  the  King  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone  i 

*  back  know  you  the  reason  ? 


Scene  hi.]  Pope.  This  Scene  is 
omitled  in  Ff,  Rowe.  For  th'm  scene 
Ec.  sttbttittites  Scknk  v,  snd  calb  this, 

SCKNE  IV. 

The  French...]  Steev.  Om.  Pope. 
French  Camp  under  Dover.  Cap.  Dover. 
Theob. 


f 

I,  a,  Wky...l>ack]  The  Kin^  0/ France 
so  suddeHfy  gone  back  I  Pope  + ,  Cap. 

1VJ^.,.x«ttS»it  f}  Two  lines,  the 
first  ending  Awvfr,  in  Q^,  Popc'h,  Cap. 

Jen. 

I.  fra$ue1  Fratmct  Q,. 
3.       n»  Q,. 


Scene  III]  Johnson  :  This  scene  seems  to  h.ive  been  left  out  of  the  Folio  only 
to  bborten  the  piay.    £See  Appendix,  The  7>x/.J 

As  will  be  teen  bgr  the  Textwd  Notes,  Eccub  agtia  miilics  *  tnnspositioa  of 
scenes*  Between  the  preceding  scene  end  tliis  present  one,  he  inserts  Scene  V,  call- 

inj;  it  Scene  III.  Wherefore  our  Scenes  III  and  IV  .ire  his  Scenes  IV  and  V.  The 
ohject  of  this  change  is  to  bring  closer  together  all  those  scenes  which  represent  the 
transactions  in  the  neighl>orhood  of  Dover,  and  to  render  unnecessary  the  supposi* 
lion  that  Lew  passes  a  night  in  the  open  fields.  Ecdes  says  t  The  distance  prohaUj 
i:m:;ined  between  the  place  where  Regan  has  that  conference  wi:h  the  Steward, 
vvIikIi  ir.;ikes  tin-  Milijcct  of  the  Scene  now  Iwfore  us  [Ecclcss  Scene  III,  our  Scene  V], 
and  the  vicuiily  of  Dover,  seems  to  be  such  as  requites  the  notion  of  a  night  inter- 
vening  before  he  arrives  at  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  the  same  space  of  time 
must  elapse  between  any  scene  which  precedes  that  just  mentioned  and  any  other 
wherein  he  appears  to  have  arrived  near  Dover,  as  he  does  in  the  sixth  scene.  It 
foIIi  >ws,  then,  that  between  the  fourth  and  sixth,  as  hitherto  numbered,  a  night  must 
pass;  bat  the  solidtnde  to  find  the  King,  expressed  hjr  Cordelia  in  the  former  of 
these,  malces  it  probaUe  that  her  efforts  were  attended  with  success  before  the  coning 
on  of  nii;ht.  Let,  therefore,  scene  the  fifth  of  the  ancient  distribution  stand  as  the 
third  in  this  jjlaco,  and  suppose  it  to  pass  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  that, 
inclusively  taken,  on  the  morning  of  which  Lear,  attended  by  certain  of  his  knights, 
b^an  to  be  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Gloucester  on  his  roote  towards  Dover,  and 
that,  in  some  former  part  of  the  Same,  Edmund  had  departed  from  Regan  upon  the 
business  which  she  here  mentions  as  the  motive  of  his  expedition.  ...  It  apj>ears 
that  the  Steward,  not  finding  Edmund  as  he  expected,  sets  out  towards  Dover  with- 
out loss  of  time  in  pursuit  of  him.  I  suppose  the  troops  of  Albany  to  have  begun 
thdr  march  towards  Dover,  but  in  another  direction,  about  the  time  of  the  Steward's 
departure  from  home  char^^cd  with  the  execiKion  of  Goncril's  commission.  That 
night  be  either  some  part  of  the  same  day  on  which  she  had  reached  her  own  habi- 
tetioB  Boeompanied  Edmund,  or  the  morning  of  the  snccee«fing  one,  so  as  to 
allow  tine  for  the  Steward  to  arrive  at  his  destination  in  the  evening,  as  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing  he  had  done  by  Ryan's  exhortation  in  this  scene  [our 
Scene  Vj  to  wait  the  safe  conduct  of  her  forces  on  the  morrow,  and  her  bint  respect* 
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*  Gent.   Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state  which 

*  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of,  which  imports  to  the 

*  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger  that  his  personal  return  5 

*  was  most  required  and  necessary. 

*  Kent,   Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  General  ? 

*  Gent.   The  Marshal  of  France,  Monsieur  La  Far. 


3-6.  Somttking.  neeasary'\  Four 

lines,  cniling  state,..xultich... danger,... 
tuctSiary,  Pope  +  ,  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Ec. 
Xtly.  Ending  stale. .,v)hich..jiaHger„, 
rtfuir'd  Stcev.  Bos.  Cull.  Wb.  Kdj. 

4.  to\  Om.  Po]>e  +  . 

5.  personal'^  Om.  Pope,Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Cap. 

6.  «md  neattaryl  Om.  Von. 


7.  lVJko\  IVJhm  Wart).  Johns.  Ec. 

Coll.  Wh.  Ktly. 

8.  Marshal^  Qq.  Dyce,  Wb.  GI0.  +  , 
Huds.  Col.  iii.   Mareschal  Pope  et  cet. 

M0ntimr\  Mut/kr  Q;.  AXum- 
/,eur  Q,. 

Za /ar]  la  Far  Qq.  /r/wrPope-f, 
Jen.  Knt,  Sta.  h  Fer,  Oq^  Steer.  Ec 
Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Ktly. 


injj  the  insecurity  of  travelling.  [See  .\ppendix  :  The  Duration  of  the  Action  p.  400.] 
NVhcn  Ecclcs  comes  to  this  present  scene,  whicb  be  calls  Scene  IV,  be  says:  Let 
the  period  of  thU  scene  be  suppo!>ed  the  fourth  morning  from  that  (both,  however, 
indosively)  whereon  Lear,  with  Kent  and  the  reM  of  his  attendants,  began  his  p«ig« 
ress  from  Gloucester's  c.istle,  Goneril  antl  Eilimind  from  the  same  set  Out  for  the 
p.ilacc  of  Albany,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  sijditle---^  G'uuccster,  conducted  by  the 
Old  Man,  began  to  go  to  Dover.  The  Genllcmau  who  enters,  conversing  with  Kent, 
is  the  same  who  was  deputed  by  him  as  a  messenger  to  Dover  on  the  night  of  the 
storm.  From  their  conversation  we  infer  that  this  meeting  has  but  a  vcr)'  little 
while  before  t.aken  place.  Kent  appears  to  be  but  newly  arrived.  The  Gentle- 
man, though  he  could  not  have  set  out  many  hours  before  the  King  and  bis  parly, 
yet,  having  travelled  with  more  expedition,  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have 
been  long  enough  arrived  to  have  had  an  opportunity  for  the  conference  wUh 

Cordelin. 

Gentleman]  Johnson  :  The  same  whom  he  had  sent  with  letters  to  Cordelia. 
2.  reason]  Steevkns  :  The  King  of  France  being  no  longer  a  necesMry  person* 
age,  it  was  fit  that  some  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  him  should  be  fonned  before  the 

pl.iy  was  too  near  advanced  towards  a  conclusion.  Decency  required  that  a  monarch 
should  not  be  silently  shuffleil  into  the  pack  of  insignificant  characters;  and  there 
fore  his  dismission  (which  could  be  effected  only  by  a  sudden  recall  to  his  own 
dominions)  was  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  audience.  For  this  purpose,  among 
others,  the  present  scene  was  intr^>duced.  It  is  difficult  indeed  tosay  what  use  could 
have  been  made  of  the  king,  ha<l  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  own  armament,  and 
survived  the  murder  of  his  queen.  His  conjugal  concern  on  the  occasion  might  have 
weakened  the  effect  of  Lear's  parental  sorrow;  and,  being  an  object  of  respect  as 
well  as  pity,  he  would  naturally  have  divided  the  spectators'  attention,  and  thereby 
diminished  the  consequence  of  .All>,uiy,  Edg.ir,  and  Kent,  whose  ex cmplaty  virtues 
deserved  to  be  ultimately  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view. 

7.  Who]  For  instances  <tf  the  n^lect  of  the  Inflection  of  wko,  see  V,  iii,  249: 
MMh.  Ill,  i«  122;  III,  iv,  42;  IV,  iii,  171 ;  Ham.  II,  ii,  193,  and  Abbott,  S274. 
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*  Kent.    Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 

*monstration  of  grief?  10 

*  GliiI.    Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my  presence, 

*  And  now  .md  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 

*  Her  delicate  chi.ek.    It  seem'd  she  was  a  queen 
*Over  her  passion,  who  most  rcbcl-likc 

*  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

*  Kent.  Oh,  then  it  moved  her.  1 5 

*  Gent    Not  to  a  rage ;  patience  and  sorrow  strove 

*  Who  should  express  her  goodliest  You  have  seen 

*  Sunshine  and  rain  at  once ;  her  smiles  and  tears 

*  Were  like  a  better  wav- ;  those  happy  smilets 


9.  Did,..any\  Separate  line,  Ktly. 
9, 10.  Diit....o/  grief  r\  Wttti  say, 
sir,  did. ..of  her  Rtief  ?  Cap,,  U  vcm, 

the  first  line  ending  queen. 

II.  //y.jiV,-]  Johns.  /,  jiV,  Theob.  +, 

them...them^  'ci>t...'etn  Pij|>c  +  . 

13-15.  Her...htr,\  As  in  Pope.  Two 
lines,  the  fust  ending  faffim^  Qq« 

14.  Over']  ouer  Q,.    ort  Q^. 
who\  which  Pope+. 

16-34.   U\   No  punctuation 

throughout,  but  commas,  in  Qq,  except 
dropt ;  line  22  in  Q  . 

16.  Not  to  a  ro^'fj  But  not  to  rage 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 


16.  itrave^  Pope.  Jlrtme  Qq. 

17.  ff^tf]  Wkiek  Pope-f-. 

18,19.  her^.u^y."]  Om.  Po]->e,  Han. 

19.  like  a  bttitr  way.}  like  a  iettef 
way  Q,.  like  a  better  way,  Q^.  Hk§  a 
wetttr  Afcty.  Warb.  The.  lii.  Jwhns.  Cap. 
Jen.  like  a  better  d.iy.  I'hcoh.  .Stecv. 
Knt,  Dyce,  Sta.  itke  a  better  May 
Toilet,  Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Coll.  Wh.  a 
chequer' d  Jay  Dodd.  like  a  bitter  May 
Lloyd.*  like  'em  ; — a  better  way  Ktly. 
happy"}  happiest  Pope  ii,  Theob. 

Warb. 

smiletti  smiles  Pope  •(■ .  Cap.  Steer. 

Ec.  Var. 


12.  trill'd j  Walkek  {Crit.  iii,  282)  gives  ullier  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word 
from  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  NutHoitrt  III,  ii ;  Browne's  BriHumuC$  PaS' 

totals,  h.  ii,  songtv;  and  b.  i,  song  v.  Wright:  Cotgrave  has  *  TVanseouitr,  To 
glide,  sliiie,  slip,  runne,  trill,  <ir  trickle  (also,  to  straine)  through.' 

14, 17.  whoj  For  other  instances  of '  who '  penionifying  irrational  antecedents,  see 

Abbott,  §  264. 

18.  Smislilne  and  rain]  Mobbrly:  It  is  the  triumph  of  a  poet  thus  to  make 

tWOiSKlings  work  at  once  in  one  mind.  Thus  Homer  m.ike<;  the  women's  tears  for 
Patroclus  turn  to  tears  for  their  own  bond.i^e  {llarp6K/'.ov  np.  ^aiv  o^Ctv  ^  aiiruv 
x^de'  iniorv);  the  dying  Dido  in  Virgil  struggles  for  the  light,  but  hates  it  when 
found  (qosesivit  cado  lucem  ingemnitque  reperta).  But  no  poet  ever  ventures,  as  Sh. 
does  here,  to  imaj^inc  a  grief,  the  most  powerful  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
thus  controlled  by  the  tr.iii<[uil  <;raciou'sness  of  a  calm  n.-ilurc,  which  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  hold  its  own  amid  all  disturbance,  ami  is  incapable  of  losing  its  balance; 
the  inward  perfection  thus  giving  lovelj  mildness  to  the  accidental  and  temporary 
emotion  which  still  remains  entire  and  undestrqyed. 

19.  like  a  better  way]  Wariiurtos  proposed  'a  wetter  May,  i.e.  a  spring 
season  wetter  than  ordinary ; '  and  'I'heobai.u  supported  the  conjecture  by  citing 
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[19.  like  a  better  way.] 

Shilcctpeare's  ' May  of  youth.'— iV«f-4  Ado,  V,  i.  76;  'sweet  May.*— A'/VA.  II: 
V,  i,  79;  'rose  of  May.' — Ham.  IV,  v,  153  ;  5:c.  Heath  proposed  '  an  April  day! 
because  the  *  joint  appearance  of  rain  and  sunshine  *  was  more  characteristic  of  that 
numth  than  of  May.  In  Tkboiiald*s  second  edition,  althoagh  Wartnirton*s  diange 
is  still  retained  in  the  text,  yet  the  phrase  is  cited  in  the  note  as  •  a  better  day!  Thia 
emendation  was  adoptrd,  without  credit,  by  Stff.vens  in  his  edition  of  1773;  in  his 
edition  of  1778  he  says :  A  betttr  day  is  tlie  btst  day,  and  the  btit  day  is  a  day  most 
fkTourable  to  Ihe  prodnctions  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  days  in  which  there  b  a 
due  admixture  of  rain  and  sunshine.  The  comparative  is  used  by  Milton  and  others, 
inste.id  (if  the  ;ios.itive  and  suj>crlative,  as  well  as  by  Sh.  himself  in  the  jil.iy  hcfore 
tu:  'The  safer  sense/  &c  IV,  vi,  81;  'Inrtier  part  of  man.' — Macb.  V,  viii,  iS, 
The  thought  is  talcea  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  p.  244:  *Her  tears  came  dropping 
down  Ufce  rain  in  snnshine.'  Cordelia's  behaviour  is  apparently  copied  from  Philo* 
clea's.  The  same  book,  in  another  place,  says:  *her  tears  followed  one  another  like 
a  precious  rope  of  pearl.'  In  thi>  same  edition  of  Steeven^  in  1778  a  note  is  fjiven 
by  ToLLET  in  which  he  suggests  that  'a  better  day'  or  'a  belter  May^  is  better 
than  Warbarton's  alteration,  because  it  implies  that  sunshbe  prevaUs  over  rain, 
whereas  Warburton's  '  wetter  May '  implies  that  Cordelia's  sorrow  excelled  her 
patience.  Maix)NE  adopted  Toilet's  emendation,  without  credit,  ifi  the  following 
note :  If  a  betUr  day  meaiis  either  a  day,  or  the  btst  day,  it  cannot  represent 
Cordelia's  smiles  and  tears;  for  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  neceaaarily  implies  rain^ 
without  which  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  her  tears  ;  nor  can  a  rainy  tlay^ 
occasionally  brightened  by  sunshine,  with  any  ])ropric!y  be  called  a  good  or  the  best 
day.  We  are  compelled,  theicfoie,  td  make  some  other  chan};e.  A  better  May,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  we  understand  by  it  a  good  May,  or  a  May  better  than  ordi« 
naiy,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  preceding  image;  for  in  eveiy  May,  rain  may  be 
expected,  and  in  a  good,  or  better  May  than  ordinary,  the  sunshine,  like  Cordelia's 
smiles,  will  prednminnte.  Mr  Steevenshas  quoted  a  passage  from  Sidney's  w^r<-a</iVt. 
I'erhaps  the  following  passage  in  the  same  book,  p.  163,  cd.  1593,  bears  a  still  nearer 
resemblance  to  that  before  us:  *  And  with  that  she  prettily  smiled^  which  mingled 
with  her  tear:.,  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  were  a  mninnin;^  jile.xsui  c  or  a  ddightful 
sorrow;  but  like  wlieii  a  few  April  drops  are  scattered  liy  a  <jcntle  ze]'liyrus  among 
line-coloured  tlowcrs.'  [To  the  citations  which  he  had  previously  j^iven]  Steevkns 
afterwards  added  the  following :  Again  in  A  CourtKt  Cmttrvotrsit  of  CnpUIt  Canttls, 
&c.,  translated  from  the  French,  &c.  by  H.  W.  [Henry  Wotton],  1578,  p.  3891 
*  Who  hath  vinved  in  the  spring  time,  raine  and  siimte  shine  in  otic-  mornent,  mii^'ht 
beholde  the  troubled  countenance  of  the  gentlewoman,  after  she  had  read  and  uver> 
read  the  letters  of  her  Floradin  with  an  eye  now  smyling,  then  l>athed  in  teares.' 
SlNCBR,  in  his  first  edition,  pves  a  note,  with  which  he  'had  been  favoured  by  Mr 
BOADB.S'  • :  "'Her  sniiles  and  tears  Were  lii«  ;  a  better  way."  That  is,  Cordelia** 
smiles  and  tears  were  Hie  the  conjunction  of  sunshine  and  rain,  in  a  better  Tvay  or 
manner.  Now,  in  what  did  this  belter  way  consist?  Why,  simply  in  the  smiles 
seeming  nncoasdou  of  the  lean* ;  whereas  the  sunshine  has  a  watery  ttok  through 
the  falling  drops  of  rain — "Those  happy  smiles  ,  .  .  seem'd  not  to  kuow  What  gticsts 
were  in  her  eyes."  The  passages  cited  by  Sieevens  and  Malone  prove  that  the  point 
of  comparison  was  neither  a  "  better  day  "  nor  a    welter  May."  I  may  just  observe, 
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*  That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip  seem'd  not  to  know  20 

*  What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence 

*  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.  In  brief, 

*  Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 

*  If  all  could  so  become  it. 

*  Keta,  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

20.  stenfd'\  Pope,  /tenu  Qq.  33.  In  brief  \  In  brief,  sir.  Cap. 

23-24.      /VtfrA...£r.]  Lfneft  end  Mr*  34.  fwctrtSwii]    fuestt  Hm.  pust 

row. ..all. ..it.  Cap.  Siclv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Wwb. 
Coll.  Sin<,'.  Dycc,  Wh.  Ktly. 


as  perhaps  an  illustration,  that  the  ttOerway  of  CHARmr  b  that  the  right  band  ahoald 
MM/  Jbitw  what  the  left  hand  pvetb.*  Singer  adopted  this  punctuation  In  both  of  his 

editions.  White  :  Here  '  better '  is  used,  not  l>y  w  :\y  of  coni]iaring  the  Mny  of  Cor- 
delia's smiles  and  te.irs  in  device  to  another  and  inferior  encounter  of  sunshine  and 
showers,  but  as  an  epithet  implying  eminence  (which  in  its  very  essence  is  compara- 
tive) to  which,  in  kind,  her  emotional  struggle  b  likened.  This  elegant  nae  of  the 
comparative  form  is  not  nncoomioB  with  our  best  writers.  IIi'pso.v  [reading  *  Were 
like;  a  belter  wnv, — ']  :  The  sense  is  clearly  completed  at  'like,'  and  should  there 
be  cut  ufT  from  what  follows:  '  You  have  seen  sunshine  and  rain  at  once;  her  smiles 
and  tears  were  like;*  that  is,  were  like  *  sunshine  and  rain  at  once.*  Then  begins 
another  thoui^ht,  or  another  mode  of  tUustratiun :  to  speak  it  in  a  better  way,  to 
express  it  in  a  better  form  of  words,  'those  lini>py  sniilels,'  &c.  And  I  insist  upon 
it  that  the  passage  so  read  is  belter  poetry,  as  well  as  better  sense  and  better  logic, 
than  widi '  way '  tnmed  into  *  May  *  or  *  d.iy,'  and  made  an  adjnna  or  tag  to  *  like.' 
DsutlS  fdlows  Boaden  in  taking  the  phrase  adverbially,  but  does  not  follow  Boaden's 
punctuation.  His  text  is  the  same  a>  our^.  Cowniis  Clarke:  It  means  that  her 
mingled  'smiles  and  tears'  expressed  lici  fceliii;;^  in  'a  better  way'  than  either 
*  patience  or  sorrow  '  could  do  separately ;  each  of  which  •  i>trove  who  should  express 
Iwr  goodliest.'  The  words  *  her  smiles  and  tears  were  like  a  belter  way,*  moreover, 
include  comparison  with  the  opening  phrase  of  the  speech,  •  Nut  to  a  rage; '  showing; 
that  her  emt)tinn  vented  it-elf  in  rxitliin;,'  like  rage,  but  ('a  better  way')  in  gentle 
'smiles  and  tears,'  compounded  of  hoih  '  patience  and  sorrow.'  Wright  :  It  is  not 
clear  what  sense  can  be  made  of  it.  The  ^emendations  which  have  been  proposed 
ore  none  of  them  perfectly  saibfactory.  The  substitution  of  May  for '  way '  would 
be  well  enough  but  for  the  adjective  '  better'  which  accompanies  it.  Moiu'-RLY:  The 
meaning  may  be  '  a  better  course  of  nature,'  somctbing  better  than  nature  knows. 
Bulloch  (p.  246)  proposes  '  link'd  in  bright  array.' 

22.  dtopp'd]  Stekveks  :  For  the  sake  of  rhythm  we  might  read  dr^fu^.  Thb 
idea  might  have  been  taken  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  carcanet  or  necklace, 
which  frcf)uent!y  consisted  of  table  liiavumds  with  pearls  appended  to  them,  or,  in 
the  jeweler's  phrase,  dropping  from  them,  i'endants  for  the  ear  are  still  called 
drops.  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Middleton's  A  Game  at  Chest  [I,  i] :  *  The  holy 
dew  of  prayer  lies  like  pearl  Drop-t  from  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn  Upon  the 
bashful  rose.'  Milton  h.-is  translated  thb  image  into  hb  Lycidas:  '  Under  the  <q)en< 
ing  eye-lids  of  the  morn.' 

24.  question]  Stkkvbni :  Did  she  enter  into  no  convenadon  with  yon?  In  thb 
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*  Gent   Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of 

*&tfaer'  25 

*  Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 

*  Cried  '  Sisters  !  sisters  !    Shame  of  ladies  !  sisters ! 

*  Kent !  father !  sisters !    What,  i'  th'  storm  ?  i'  th'  night? 

*  Let  pity  not  be  believed  ! '    There  she  shook 

*  The  lioly  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes,  30 
*■  And  clamour  moisten'd ;  then  away  she  started 


25.  Om.  Pope.  »x,Theob.  +  , 

Cap. 

25-32.  F<}i!h...alone\  In  Qq  no  punc- 
tuation throughout  but  commas,  except 
Ladies /i/lers  :  in  and  Ladies  fijiers  : 
and  night?  Q,.  Kent  is  in  italics,  as 
thotigh  he  were  the  speaker  of  what  fol- 
lows, with  a  comma  after  it  in  Q,,  and  a 
fall  stop  in  ;  bat  no  indenture  in  dthljr 
case. 

25.  the„./ather\  One  line,  Pope. 
27, 28.  Skame„.fatkert  titters  /]  Om. 
Pope,  Han. 

storm?  i'  th'  night'\  Jlorme  iik 


night  Qq.    storm  of  night  Po{>e,  Han. 

29.  pity  not  he  Mieved"]  ^He  not  it 
b.-IfcftCl^.  pi!ty  not  bebeUeu^d^.  fity 
nitr  beiici't  it  Pope + .  it  ntt  it  believed 
Cap.  pity  not  believe  it  Jen. 
There\  Then  Pope. 

31.  And  elamottr  moistetCd  ;'\  Cap. 
And  clamour  tnoiftened  her,  Qq,  Johns. 
Jen.  Om.  Pope,  Han.  And,  elamtnr- 
motion' d,Thcoh.  Warb.  And eiamonr 
softened:  Cartwright. 

31,  32.  then  eiway  tke  ttarfed„MUiu] 

And  then  retired. ..ahnt  (reading  Awi 
...alone  as  one  line),  Pope,  Han. 


•ense  Sb.  frequently  uses  tbis  word,  and  not  simply  as  the  act  of  interrogation.  Did 
sbe  give  you  to  understand  her  meaning  by  words  as  well  as  by  tbe  forgoing  external 
testimonies  of  sorrow? 

28.  Kent!]  Cai'ELL  [led  by  the  text  of  Q^,  supposed  that  Kent  here  interrupts 
with  the  exclamation,  '  Father  I  sisters!'  and  so  printed  his  text,  and  was  followed 
by  EoCLSS] :  Any  mention  of  Kent,  by  ejaculation  or  otherwise,  was  not  probable 
to  come  from  Cordelia;  .in  !  most  unfit  for  this  place, — to  rank  with  *fatber'  and 
•si>tcrs'  (indeed,  take  tiic  lead  of  tlunO  in  ihc  sorrows  of  that  lady;  as  repetitions, 
and  in  a  tone  of  admiring  approaching  soqoething  to  sarcasm,  the  words  have  pro- 
priety ;  for  tbis  is  convey'd  by  them, — *  Father  indeed;  And  wkeU  sisters  t*  they  are 
heard  by  tbe  Gentleman,  but  don't  interrupt  him ;  pass  with  him  for  an  hemistich, 
;md  he  goes  on  in  another. 

29.  believed  !j  Steevens:  Let  not  such  a  thing  as  pity  be  supposed  to  exist  I 
Schmidt:  Verse  and  sense  are  improved  [by  Capell's  reading  of  j  ii  for  '  pity.' 

31.  clamour  moisten'd]  WAmBUKTON:  Though  *  clamour'  may  distort  the 
mouth,  it  is  not  wont  to  moisten  the  eyes.  Read  '  clamour-m<;/iVffV.'  She  bore  her 
grief  hitherto,  says  the  rclater,  in  silence;  but  bein;^  no  longer  able  to  contain  it,  she 
flies  away,  and  retires  to  her  closet  to  deal  with  it  in  private.  This  he  finely  caiU 
*  clamouf'motion'd,'  or  provoked  to  a  loud  expression  of  her  sorrow,  which  drives 
her/rom  company.  THBOBALOZ  It  is  not  imposi^ible,  liut  Sh.  may  have  form'd  this 
fine  picture  of  Girdcli.i's  aj^ony  from  Holy  Writ,  in  the  roniltict  of  Jn',cph,  who, 
being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  affection,  commanded  all  his 
retinue  from  his  presence,  and  then  wept  nloud,  and  discovered  himself  to  his 
brethren.  Johkson  :  The  sense  is  good  of  the  old  reading,  '  Qaroonr  moistened 
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♦To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

*  Kent,  It  is  the  stars,  32 

*  The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 

*  Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 

*  Such  different  issues.   You  spoke  not  with  her  since  ?  35 

yt,  Rktke  Uars^  Om.  IVipe,  Han.  34.  and  mati\  4md  nutki  Q^. 

33,33.  i!r...«mn/i//«iRr/]Theob.  One  35.  You  sfote  not']  Spoke j^^of^-^, 
line,  Qq.  since    /met,  Q,. 

34.  tel/mafe']  sel/mttte  Pope+. 

her,'  that  is,  her  outcries  were  accompanied  with  tears.  Hkath  :  The  hyphen  should 
be  omitted,  nnd  *  damour  moisten'd  *  pronoanced  and  considered  as  two  distinct  words. 
Cordelia  had  at  first  broke  out  into  exdaroations ;  then  followed  the  tears,  with  which, 

when  vhc  had  moistened  thc<;e  exclamations  (far  the  words  imdcr  consideration  are 
nn  nl)la'.ive  absolute),  she  retired  to  the  farther  indulgence  of  her  grief  in  private. 
Cai'ELL:  •Clamour'  may  stand  for  the  cxciamation<i  preceding,  which  Cordelia 
<  moisten*  *  with  the  tears  which  followed  them  hMUotly;  or  it  may  be  put  with  more 
boldness  for  a  grief  ready  to  burst  out  Into  'clamour,'  taken  strictly  and  properly; 
which  she  '  moisten'd,'  all  iyed  Ijv  moisteninp,  with  the  tears  that  then  broke  from 
her,  as  winds  are  by  rain.  White  [reading  '  And,  clamour-raoisten'd,  then  ']  :  That 
is,  plainly  enough,  *  And  with  her  cheeks  wet  with  her  outburst  of  sorrow,  awaj  she 
started,'  Ac  So  in  this  play,  V,  iii,  205 :  •  This  would  have  seero'd  a  period  To  such 

as  love  not  sorrow.  .  .  .  Whilst  I  was  bij^  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man.'  The 
reader  will  not  wonder  at  a  Note  on  this  passage,  when  he  sees  it  m  all  recent  editions 
hitherto  witt  this  astonntUng  panctnadon :  *  And  damonr  moisten'd :  then,'  and  the 
explanation  that  *  she'  is  the  nominative  to  *  moisten'd,'  and  that  Cordelia  moistened 
her  clamour!  Htn>SO!i|  [adopting  White's  text]  :  I  cannot  say  that  the  readinj:  here 
given  altogether  satisfies  me;  but  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  be>t  i'otli  in  -enae  and 
in  language.  The  meaning  of '  clamour-moisten'd '  is,  her  voice  being  smothered  with 
weeping, or  her  crying  drenched  with  tears.  Waucer  {Crit.  i,  157) :  Write  *— >her 
heavenly  eyes.  And  clamour-moisten'd.'  {luctii  maiientes.\  'Clamour'  here  signifiea 
Vtailirt^.  Compare  V,  iii,  205.  [Cited  by  White.]  Dki.iIJS:  'Moisten'd'  is  here 
used  intransitively:  clamour  became  moist.  Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  examples  of 
'damour'  bearing  the  following  meanings:  outcry,  vociferation;  loud  wailing  (the 
present  passage  dted) ;  the  sound  of  bells;  of  cannon;  of  the  th'.indt-r :  of  trumpets 
and  drums;  nf  tempests;  of  the  noise  of  a  chase,  a  battle,  &c.  Wriciit:  The 
objection  to  Walker's  interpretation  is,  that  •  clamour '  is  the  outcry,  and  not  the  tears 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  but  [lei  Iiaps  the  damour  is  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
tears.  [Assuredly.— Eo.]  For  the  construction,  compare  Hm.  Vt  II,  ii,  139:  'the 
full  fraught  man  and  best  endued.'  There  is  probably  some  corruption.  MOBF.RI.Y : 
Shed  tears  upon  her  cry  of  sorrow.  [Of  this  corrupt  phrase  in  this  corrupt  scene 
(perhaps  the  most  corrupt  throughout  Shakespeare's  plays),  I  can  see  but  two  note- 
worthy exfdanations:  Capell's,  viz:  she  n<ri»ten'd  her  damonr;  and  Walker's,  visi 
her  eyes  that  were  heavenly  and  wet  with  wailing.  Of  the  two  I  much  prefer  the 
latter.— Ei).] 

33.  conditions]  Malonk:  Disposition,  temper,  quality. 

34.  Mlf  mate  and  mate]  Johnson  :  The  same  husband  and  the  same  wtfiB; 
[See  'that  self  metal,'  I,  i.  68.] 
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*  Gent.  No. 

*  Kent.    Was  this  before  the  king  return'd  ? 

*  Gent.  No,  since. 

*  Kent.    Well,  sir,  the  poor  distressed  Lear's  i*  th'  town; 

*  Who  soinc'tinic  in  his  better  tunc  remembers 

*  What  \vc  arc  conic  about,  and  by  no  means 

*  Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 


36 


40 


Gent. 


Why,  good  sir 


Kent,   A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him ;  his  own  un- 

Icindncss 

*That  stripp'd  her  from  liis  benediclion,  tiirn'd  her 

*  To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rii^hts 

*To  his  dog-hearted  daughters;  these  things  sting 

*  His  mind  so  venomously  that  burning  shame 

*  Detains  him  irom  Corddia. 

*  Gent  Alack,  poor  gentleman  t 

*  Kent,   Of  Albany'sand  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard  not? 

*  Gent,   'Tis  so  they  are  afoot 


45 


38.  lVttt,sir;\  Ova.  Pope,  Han. 
Leaf*t{* th*'\  Lear'sifh  Lem^t 

in  Pope -I- .   I.ear  is  in  Han.   Lear  i$  If 
Cap.  Stcev.  Vx.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Glo,  +  . 

39.  ionietime\  fome  timt  Qg.  somt' 
iimtt  Piope<4>t  Jen*  Ec  Kat 

40, 4 1 .  H'/iai..Ja>igkter,'\A»hf  Fbpe. 
One  line,  Qq. 
43.  j»  e&om  him  ;  kis  mm]  ft  e&tm 

kim  kis  own  Q,.  fo  f.'ky.ftrs  h im,  his  ffwn 
so  bmvs  kim,  his  Pope.  SO  bows  Aim  ; 
kis  Theob.  Han.  \V.irb.    so  bows  him. 


His  Johns,    so  bows  htm  :  his  own  Cap, 
45  47.  To...Cordtlia.'\  Johns.  Two 

lines,  the  first  ending  mind,  Qq.  Lines 

end  him. ..him. ..Cordelia  Pope  +  . 
45,46.  sting  His  mind]  sting  him 

Pnpe,  Thcob^  Han.  Warb. 

47.  frovi]  From  kis  Pope,  Tbeob. 
Han.  Waib. 

48.  not?]  not.  Q,. 

49.  so]  Qq.  Johns,  Coll.  Dyce,  WTi. 
snid  Wait).  Ktly.  so;  Cap.  Stecv.  Ec 
Var.  Knt,  Cam.    so.  Pope  ct  cet. 


42.  80  elbows  him]  To  Hau.KY  (ii,  99)  the  best  cmendalion  np]iears  fo  be  'sole 
bars  him,  t.  e.  alone  prevents  him; '  and,  furtherniure,  be  thinks  that  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  *lhe  verbal  change  is  not  great;  sole  bars,  so  elbows.*  Badham  (Can*. 
Etsaytt  1856,  p.  282) :  A  more  incon^pruous  figure  or  speech  than  this  it  would  be 
difficult  to  in)a:;ine.  Sovereifjns  'elbow'  no  one,  and  such  an  expression  as  'sov- 
ereign shame '  is  either  beautiful  or  the  reverse,  as  the  epithet  is  borne  out  by  the 
action  or  effect  attributed  to  *  diame.*  There  is  idso  somctlUiig  careless  in  having  two 
sul^ects  to  the  verb  *  sting';  first  nnkindness,  and  then  the  condkions  of  whidi  the 
unkindness  was  the  canse.  I  therefore  propose  to  read:  'so  emhrrrs  bi<  own  unkind- 
ness.'  Wkicht:  So  stands  at  his  elbow  and  reminds  him  of  the  pa>l.  Compare 
2  Hen.  IV :  I,  ii,  Si.  MOBERLY :  A  prevailing  shame  seems  to  buffet  him.  SciiMli/r : 
Perhapa  it  means  so  pushes  him  aside. 

49.  'Tis  so]  Johnson  :  So  it  is  that  they  are  on  foot.  Malone:  That  is,  I  have 
heard  of  them ;  they  do  not  exist  in  report  only ;  they  are  actually  on  foot. 
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*  Kent.    Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear,  $0 

*  And  leave  you  to  attend  him.    Some  dear  cause 
•Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile; 

*  When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 

*  Lending  me  this  acquaintance.   I  pray  you,  go 

*  Along  with  me.  \ExeHfU^  55 


ScBNB  IV.    The  same,   A  tent 

EnttTf  wHk  drum  and  »!«urt,  CkiROBUA,  Dodor,  amJ  Soldiers  ^^j^//*^ 

Cor.   Alack,  'tis  he.   Why,  he  was  met  even  now 
'As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea ;  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  tank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 


54,  55.  LtndiHg...me.'\  Jen.  One  line, 
Qq*  Pope  +  ,  Cap.  Two  lines,  the  tim 
eoding  atfuamtmue^  Del. 

54.  /..^]  Fr^  Pope+.  Fng^yMt, 

Cap. 

55.  [Exeunt.]  Pope.   Exit.  Qq. 
Scene  iv.]  Pope.    Scena  Tenia.  Ff 

(Soena  FJ.  Rowe.    Scenk  v.  Ec. 

The  same.    A  tent.j  Cap.  A 
Ctmp.  Rowe. 
Enter.„]  Eiiter...CordeHa,  Gentleme  n , 


and  Souldiours.  Ff.  Enter  Cordelia, 
iJodtor,  and  others.  Qq.  Enter  Cor« 
delia,  Phjrsidan.  and  Soldiers.  Pope. 

3.  muulasl  made  F^F^,  Rowe. 
vej^d"]  vext  Ff.    vent  Qq. 

^. /umi/er^  femiter  Qq.  fumittrr 
Theob.  + ,  C  ij .  Kn.   Fenitar  Ff,  Rowe, 

Pope.   /u/nifi»y  llau. 

furrffw-weeds^  Jarrov)  weeds  Bou 

dier. 


51.  dear  cause]  See  I,  iv,  266. 

3,  ftc.  Faskbn  {JSsioyt  m  Mamia,  1833,  p.  73)  celb  attendon  to  the  eharacter  of 
all  these  plants,  that  they  are  of  'bitter,  biting,  poisonous,  pungent,  lurid,  and  dis- 
trncfin<j  properties.  Thus  Lear's  crown  is  admirably  descriptive  or  i mhlomatic  of 
the  sources  and  variety  of  the  dise.x<ie  under  which  he  labours.  The  mixture  ol  such 
flowen  and  plants  eonld  not  be  the  effect  of  chance.*  He  justifies  his  assertion 
by  showing  that  '  tlie  le.ivcs  of  "  F"umitor)- "  are  of  a  bi/fer  taste,  and  the  juice  was 
formerly  employed  for  its  bittrmers  in  hy|wchondrisra  and  black  jaundice  by  Hoff- 
man and  others.'  *  llarlock^  the  wild  mustard  of  our  cornfields,  is  called  indifferently 
fkarloci,  garloek^  warlock^  and  by  Fitzherbert,  and  other  old  English  writers,  kedhck. 
The  seeds  of  tUs  plant  form  the  pungent  Durham  mustard,  as  those  of  SiK^is  aUm 
form  the  white  mustard,  and  iho'^c  of  S!>t!i/>i's  nv^ra  the  common  mustard.  The 
plant  rises  with  a  stem  of  about  nine  inches,  thickly  set  with  kain  or  bristles.  Hence 
the  proper  name  should  be  prabaUy  iUlrwlock,  as  in  Danish  they  call  the  **  damell " 
ktfrt  and  ktyre-grasi*  As  the  Mc/rr  putney  is  referred  to  in  the  fonner  case,  the 
biting  pun  :en<'y  is  referred  to  here.  "  Hemlock  "  is  generally  known  to  he  f^tOHCItt, 
"  Nettles,"  called  Urticn  tttens  from  its  well  known  irritating  power  of  stinpng  and 
burning.  "Cuckoo-flowers."  Cardamine pratensis,  \^\nn.  The  flowers,  the 
trmm  of  Dioscorides,  were  employed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  almost  all 
aa»  R 
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With  burdocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 


4.  hurJocks"]  TInn.  Jolins.  Cap.  Jen. 
Sta.  Wh.  GIo.  Cam.  Dyce  ii.  Coll.  iii. 
k9r-i/ceks  Qq.    Nardokes  F,F,.  Nar- 

docks  FjF^,  Rf.we.  Fopc,  Thcol).  W.-irb. 
Sch.    harlocks  Farmer,  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 


4 

Knf,  Sing,  hoor-ifiul-s  Coll.  i,  Del.  Dyce 
i,  Klly,  Uuds.  hor-docks  Wr.  hediokts 
Nidiolson.* 

4.  nettles']  neTlh  Johns. 

euckoo\  cookffw  Q,.    coockow  Q,. 


aflectioM  of  the  head.  They  hold  at  present  a  place  in  the  Phaimacopoeia  at  a 
remedy  for  convulsions,  ejMlepsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain  or  intellect. 

■•Darnel."  Ldiuni  t,  niuhfitum.  Linn.  Cnllcl  tcmulentum  from  it<  into.ximtin!^  or 
nartotu  powers,  when  taken  alone,  or  mixed  wiili  malt.  From  this  deleterious  prop- 
erty it  is  termed  by  Virgil  infelix  loKum,  lurid  lolium,  and  by  the  Fm^  ftvwtr, 
whence  oar  own  vnlgar  name  for  it  of  wnr|«-grass,  or  dnmkard'gnat.* 

3.  fumtter]  Ellacombe(p.  75):  Of  Fumitories  wc  have  five  species  in  Fngl.ind, 
all  of  them  weeds  in  cullivalcfl  groinuls  and  in  hedo;e  rows.  None  of  them  can  be 
considered  garden  plants,  hut  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  CVrv./<;/«,  of  which  there 
are  several  pretty  specie^,  and  to  the  very  handsome  DiefytriUt  of  which  one  species, 
Z>.  spectnbilii,  ranks  among  the  very  handsomest  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
How  the  plant  acquired  it<  name  of  Fiim'iiory, /ttmeterre,  earth-smi  kc,  is  not  very 
satisfactorily  explained,  though  many  explanations  have  been  given ;  but  that  the 
name  was  an  ancient  one,  we  know  from  the  interesting  Stockholm  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century  published  by  Mr  J.  Petttgrew,  and  of  which  a  few  lines  are 
worth  quoting:  '  Fumiter  is  erbe,  I  say,  Yt  sprj'ngyth  i  April  ct  in  M.ny.  In  fcM,  in 
tOM'n,  in  yard,  ct  gate,  Ycr  load  is  fat  and  good  in  stale.  Dun  red  is  his  flour  Ye  erbe 
smek  lik  in  colowur.' 

4.  burdoete]  Fakmek  :  ffanfteJh  should  be  iarUeb.  Thus  Drayton,  in  one  of 
his  Eclogues:  'The  honeysuckle,  the  harlocke,  The  lily,  and  the  lady-smocke.' 
Srr  i  vKNs  ;  The  Qq  supply  what  is  perhaps  the  true  readinij,  thouj^h  misspelt.  The 
koar-dock  is  the  dock  with  whitish,  woolly  leaves.  Laertes  {^Gent.  Ma:^.  Ivi,  214) : 
It  is  very  probable  that  eharl»ek  was  the  word  intended  by  Sh.  It  is  called  ekarloek 
by  husbandmen,  and  grows  in  great  quantity  amongst  the  bni  iey.  Corn  charlock 
{^Raphanus  Riiphanislrum.  Linn).  White,  or  yellow-flowered  charlock  {Raphanus 
syh/estris). — Gerard,  1 597,  p.  240.  Wright:  I  find  'hardbake'  is  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  Jatta  nigra  (or  knapweed)  in  a  MS  herbal  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (R.  14, 3a) ;  and  in  John  Russeirs  Bake  of  Nurture  (Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  1S6S),  p.  is  mentioned  '  yardehok,'  which  i=  n.;  pir<  n?!y  a  kind 
of  hock  or  mallow.  If  the  botanists  could  identify  the  plants  meiitiuned  under  these 
names,  either  of  them  could  easily  be  corrupted  into  *  Ilardoke.s,'  or  *  bor-doclcs.' 
[It  b  unfortunate  that  both  Bbisly  and  Ellacombb  suppose  Farmer's  conjecture 
of  harlocks  to  be  the  ot  iyinal  word  ;  they  have,  therefore,  given  US  nothing  new  OO 
the  subject,  and  do  not  mention  '  burdocks.' — Ed.] 

4.  hemlock]  Ellaco.mii£  (91) :  One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  a  suspicious  family 
(the  Umtelli/erai), '  the  f^rtai  Hemlocke  doubllesse  is  not  possessed  of  any  one  good 
facultie,  as  appeareth  hy  his  lothsome  smell  and  otlu-i  .1;  |  :irent  siLjnes,'  and  with  this 
evil  character  the  llenilockc  was  considered  to  be  only  fit  for  the  ingic<licnt  of 
witches*  broth — '1  have  been  plucking,  plants  among,  Hemlock,  henbane,  add«;r's- 
tongue.  Night-shade,  moonwort,  lippardVhane.* — Jonsun  [  TAe  Masque  of  Queens}. 
Yet  the  Hemlock  adds  largely  to  the  beauty  of  our  hedge-rows;  its  spotted  tall  stems 
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[4.  nettles,  euekoo-flowera] 

end  its  finely  cut  leaves  make  it  a  handsome  weed,  and  the  dead  steins  and  dried 

umbels  are  marked  features  in  the  winter  appearance  of  the  hcd;,'es.  As  a  poison 
it  has  an  evil  notoriety,  as  being  the  poison  by  which  Socrates  was  put  to  death, 
though  this  is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  a  oseles  plant.  *  It 
is  a  valuable  medicinal  plant,  and  in  autumn  the  ripened  stem  is  cut  into  pieces  to 
make  reds  for  worsted  thread.' — yohnstone. 

4.  nettles]  Ellacombe:  The  Nettle  nech  no  introduction;  we  are  nil  too  well 
acquainted  with  it,  yet  it  i^  not  altogether  a  weed  to  be  despised.  \Vc  have  two 
native  species  {Urtiea  ttrens  and  U.  dinea)^  with  sufficiently  strong  qualities,  hut  we 
have  a  third  {U. pUulifera\,  very  curious  in  its  manner  of  hcarint;  its  female  flowers 
in  clusters  of  compact  little  V  ills,  which  is  far  more  virulent  than  either  of  our 
native  species,  and  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans  to 
chaTe  their  bodies  when  frozen  by  the  cold  of  Britain.  The  story  is  prulably  apocryphal, 
but  the  plant  is  an  alien,  and  only  grows  in  a  few  places.  Both  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish names  of  the  plant  record  its  qualities.  Urtica  is  from  «n>,  to  burn  ;  and  Nettle 
is  etymolo^jically  the  same  word  as  needle,  and  the  plant  is  so  named,  not  for  its 
slinging  qualities,  but  because  at  one  time  the  Nettle  supplied  the  chief  instrument 
of  sewing;  not  the  instntment  which  holds  the  thread,  and  to  which  we  now  confine 
the  word  needle,  but  the  thread  itself,  and  very  good  linen  it  made.  The  j>oet 
Campbell  says  in  one  of  his  letters :  '  I  have  slept  in  Nettle  sheets,  and  dined  off  a 
Nettle  table-cloth,  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  she  thought  Nettle  cloth 
more  durable  than  any  other  linen.'  It  has  also  been  used  for  making  paper,  and, 
for  both  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  ropc-making,  the  Rhea  fibre  of  the  Himalaya, 
which  is  simply  a  <ji;::uitic  Nettle  [  Urtica  or  Hohrnfria  nivfa),  is  very  largely  culti. 
vated.  Nor  is  the  Nettle  to  be  despised  as  an  article  of  food.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  much  relished.  In  Febntary,  1661 ,  Pepys 
made  the  entiy  in  hto  diary:  •  We  did  eat  some  Nettle  porridge  which  was  made  on 
purpose  to  day  for  some  of  their  comin;^,  and  was  ven,-  j^nod.'  Gij>sies  arc  said  to 
cook  it  as  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  M.  Soyer  tried  hard,  but  almost  in  vain,  to 
recommend  it  as  a  most  dainty  dish.  Having  so  many  uses,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  it  has  at  times  been  regularly  cultivated  as  a  garden  crap,  so  that  I  have 
lomewhere  seen  an  account  of  tithe  of  Nettles  being  taken,  and  in  the  old  church- 
warden^'  account  of  St.  Michael's,  Bath,  is  the  entry  in  the  year  \.\oo:  '  Pro  urticis- 
venditis  ad  Lawrencium  Bebbe,  2d.'  In  other  points  the  Nettle  is  a  most  interesting 
plant.  Microscopists  find  in  it  most  beautiful  objects  for  die  microscope;  entomoU 
Ogista  value  it,  for  it  is  such  a  favourite  of  butterflies  and  other  insects  that  in  Britain 
alone  upwards  of  thirty  insects  fre  l  solely  on  the  Nettle  plant,  and  it  is  one  nf  those 
curious  plants  which  mark  the  progre:>i>  of  civiliz.iiion  by  following  man  wherever  be 
goes.  But  as  a  garden>plant  the  only  advice  to  be  given  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the  ptr- 
den  by  eveiy  means.  In  good  cultivated  ground  it  lieoomes  a  sad  weed  if  once 
allowed  a  settlement.  The  HimaLiyan  Bohmerias,  however,  are  handsome,  but  only 
for  their  folia^^'e,  and  thoufrh  we  canrfot,  perhaps,  admit  our  roadside  Dead  Nettles, 
which,  however,  are  rnui-h  handsomer  than  many  foreign  llowers  which  we  carefully 
.  tend  and  prize,  yet  the  Austrian  Dead  Nettle  {Lamium  •rvalat  Bot.  Mag.  v,  17a) 
may  be  well  admitted  .is  a  handsome  ^arden-|rfant. 

4.  cuckoo-flowers]  IIeisLV:         /.yi/ntis  flcs-imrn'i.  Ra^';;ed  Robin,  a  well-known 
meadow  and  marsh  plant,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  and  <lccply-cut  narrow  segments; 
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Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow  5 

In  our  sustaining  corn.-— A  century  send  forth ; 

Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 

And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  \Exit  an  Officer^ — ^What  can 

man's  wisdom 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense? 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth.  10 

6.  iuita inin^ corn .  ]  fuftayning^ etftUf 
Q,.  /ujiaining.  Come,  Q,. 

A...f9ftki\  Stmd  forth  a  emfty: 

Pope,  Thcoh,  Han.  Warb. 

sentry  Johns. 

setti/'l  is  fent  Qq.    is  /el  Qj. 
8-10.  Atnf...'U!orth.]  Pope.  End  wi/- 
dome....helpt  him. ...worth  in  Q,.  The 
lilies  end  taifedome  d6..Ji^t  kim..„ 


warth,  Ff.  End  ty*. ..restoring..Mm,... 
worth.  Cap. 

8.  [Exit...]  Mai.  To  an  OlTieer,  who 
goes  out.  C.-iji.    Om.  QqFf. 

8, 9.  What..aemif\  Iht  what  man's 
wisdom  can^  In,.MnH,  Boa.  conj. 

8.  wisdom"]  wi/edme  d4  Cap. 

9.  his"]  Of  his  Cap. 

sense  fence,  Q,.  fence  f  Q,. 
Senfkt  FT. 

la  Atfjftf]  ten  Mpt  Qq. 


it  blossoms  at  the  time  the  cuckoo  comes,  hence  one  of  its  names.  Wright  :  Called 
alio^  aococding  to  Geimrde,  ladie^  smoeka  and  wfld  watercress  [Cardamhu  /rtfAtaftr). 
Thc]r  *  flower  for  the  most  part  in  Aprill  and  Male,  when  the  Cnckowe  dodi  begin  to 

sing  her  plcn<:iint  notes  without  <;tnmnicrinj^.' — Herball,  p.  203. 

5.  Darnel]  Ellacombe:  Virgil,  in  his  Fifth  Eclogue,  says  :  •  Grandia  sscpc  quiljus 
mandavimos  hordea  sulcis  Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  nascuntur  avense.'  Thus  trans- 
lated bgr  Thomas  Newton,  1587 :  <  Sometimes  there  sprontes  abundant  store  Of  bagw 
gsge,  noisome  weeds,  Burres,  Brembles,  Darnel,  Cockle,  Dawke,  Wild  0.ntes,  and 
choaking  seedes.'  And  the  same  is  repeated  in,llie  first  Gcoii^ic,  ;intl  in  Ixith  places 
lUilsm  is  always  translated  Darnel,  and  so  by  common  consent  Darnel  is  identified 
with  the  LoHtm  temnUiUum,  or  wild  rye  grass.  But  in  Slialcespeare's  time  Darnel, 
like  Cockle,  w.u  the  general  name  for  any  Iri  'fi:!  weed.  In  the  old  translatioi' 
the  Bible,  the  Zizania,  which  is  n<>w  trnii-lntcd  Tares,  was  sometimes  transhited 
Cockle,  and  Newton,  writing  in  Shakespeare's  time,  says :  *  Under  the  name  of 
Codde  and  Darnel  is  CMnprchended  all  vicioos,  noisom  and  unprofitable  gndne,  en« 
combring  and  hindring  good  come.' — Her^alt  lo  ike  Bible.  The  Darnel  is  not  only 
injurious  from  choking  the  corn,  but  its  seeds  become  mixed  with  the  true  ^^^leat,  and 
so  in  Dorsetshire,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts,  it  has  the  name  of  *  Cheat'  (Barne!»'s 
Ciossary),  from  iu  false  likeness  to  Wheat.  It  was  this  false  likenos  that  got  for  it 
its  bad  character.  *  Darnell,  or  Jnray/  says  Lyte,  Her^^  1578,  *  Is  a  titious  grsine 
that  combereth  or  anoycth  come,  especially  Wheat,  and  in  his  knotten  straw,  blades, 
or  leaves  is  like  unto  Wheat e.' 

5.  idle]  Unproductive,  unprofiuLile,  m  oppusiliun  lo  '  sustaining  corn.'  See  'idle 
pebble,*  IV,  vi,  ai.— Ed. 

8.  can]  Compare  Ham.  IV,  y&,  85  :  '  ihcy  can  well  on  horseback.' 

9.  the  restoring]  For  instances  of  the  definite  article  preceding  a  verlial  that  is 
followed  by  an  object,  see  Abbott,  §  93,  or  Macb.  I,  iv,  8. 

10.  helps]  For  other  instances,  meaning  to  cure,  see  Schmidt  {Lex.), 
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Doit,   There  is  means,  madam ;  II 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  ^re  of  anguish. 

CvtL.  AU  blest  secrets,  15 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress !   Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  vrants  the  means  to  lead  it 


En^  a  Messenger. 

Afess.  News,  madam.  .  30 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor,   'Tis  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expedbtion  of  them. — O  dear  &ther. 


11.  Doa.]  Gent.  Ff. 

t»]  arr  Rowe-f ,  Jen. 

12.  foster- nurse]  Hyphen,  Steev. 

13.  iaeJkt/  tiat}/aeJtiS/AatQ,,  lackis, 

15, 16.  Att,.MHkt'\  One  line,  Qq. 
17.  rmediate\  rmtdiatU  Johns. 


18.  good  man'i]  Goodmans  F,F^ 
distress]  defiret  F,F,Fj.  de/tre  F^, 
Rowe.  » 

20,21.  Newt^^Jkitktrward.^OwYkaitt 

Qq. 

23, 25.  In.,„Flratut'\  Two  lines,  the 
first  ending  U  it,  Ktljr. 


II.  Kellogg  {SJk.'s  Delineaiion  of  Insanity,  p.  26) :  The  reply  of  the  Physician 
is  significant,  and  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  embracing  a  brief  summary  of 
almost  the  only  true  principles  recognised  by  modem  sdenoe,  and  now  carried  ont 

by  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane.  We  find  here  no 
allusion  to  the  scourgings,  the  charms,  the  invoc.ilion  of  saints,  &c.,  eniiiloytd  I>y  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  time  of  Sh. ;  neither  have  we  any  aliuMon  to  tite 
rotary  chairs,  die  Tomitingv,  the  purgings  by  hellebore,  the  showerings,  the  bleed* 
ings,  scalp-shavings,  and  blisterings,  which,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  have  been 
inflicted  upon  these  unfortunates  by  'science  falsely  so  called,'  and  which  stand 
recorded  as  imperishable  monuments  of  medical  folly;  but  in  place  of  all  this,  Sh., 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  the  Physician,  gives  us  the  principle,  simple,  tmthfnl, 
and  univcfsally  applicable. 

15.  anguish!  Wkicht:  Generally  used  in  Sh.  of  physical  pain.    See  IV,  vi,  6. 

17.  remediate]  Wright:  A  word  of  Shakespeare's  coinage,  which  he  seems  to 
have  formed  on  the  model  of  immediate, 

19.  imgevemed]  DEUtist  That  is,  nngovemable.  Adjectives  formed  from  par- 
ticiples, with  the  negative  un-,  not  unfrequently  admit  of  this  modification  of  their 
original  meaning.    [See  I,  iv,  294;  IV,  vi,  21  ;  or  Ahrott,  §  375.3 

20.  means]  Johnson  :  The  reason  which  should  guide  it. 
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It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 

Therefore  great  France  i  25 

My  mourning  and  imgoctant  tears  hath  pitied.      '    ^ ' 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  aged  lather's  right; 

Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  1  \Exeunt* 

Scene  V.   Glouctster's  castle. 

Enter  RiOAN  Oswald. 

Reg.    But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Osw,  Ay,  madam. 

Reg,   Himself  in  person  there? 

Osw,  Madam,  with  much  ado. 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 
Reg,   Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at  home? 


24, 25.  Jt,.,FraHte\  Johns.  One  line, 
QqFf. 

26.  mourning  aHd'\  Cm.  I  Ian.  (read- 
ing Ther<forf...f'ill(d^'>  one  line). 

important^  importuned  Ff,  Rowe, 
Sch.   importunate  Cap. 

27.  No\  N<nv  FjF^. 

inciti\  in  fight  Q,.  inJiteK^ 

38.  right']  Rite  F,F,. 

39.  [Exeunt.]  Kxit.  Qq.    Om.  Jen. 
ScKNR  v.]  I'upc.    Sccna  Quattft.  Ff 

(Scivna  F,).   Scene  ui.  Ec. 


Gloucester's  castle.]  Cap.  (lubs.). 
Regan's  Palace.  Rowe. 

Oswald.]  Steward.  QqFf. 

1.2.  fiuf.  JIimse!/}  One  Hnc,  Cap. 
Stecv.  Bos.  Knt,  Sing. 

2.  there]  Om.  Qq. 
JA/./<7w."l  Om.  Poj)c  +  . 

<7</0.]  ado,  Qq.    ado:  F,.  edot 

2. 3.  Madam . .  soldier^  One  line,  Qq. 

3.  sister  is'\  fijlers  Q,. 

4.  lord]  Lady  Qq,  l'ope+. 


26.  important]  Johnson :  For  ipporlunaie.  Schmidt  [Lex.)  gives  the  follow- 
ing parallel  instances:  Com.  of  Krr.  V,  138;  Mmh  Ado,  II,  i,  74;  All's  H'ell,  III, 
vii,  21 ;  to  which  perha)js  might  be  added  Ham.  I,  ii,  23.  MoBEKLY:  So  the  Fron* 
deur  party  under  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  called  by  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
*  Les  Importans.'  Schmidt:  Undoubtedly  Sh.  uses  'important'  for  importunate, 
urijenf,  pressing;,  hut  itu/'oitutud  cnn  1>c  justified  quite  as  fully  in  the  same  meaning. 

28.  aged]  Abbott,  §  497  :  A  niono>)  liable. 

4.  lord]  KiTSON:  The  Ff  are  right.  Goneril  not  only  converses  with  Lord  Ed- 
mund, in  the  Steward's  presence,  but  prevents  liim  fr^m  s]>eaking  to,  or  even  seeing, 
her  husband.  MaIoNK:  In  the  MSS  ficm  which  the  Qq  were  ]inntcd  fin  L  only 
was  probably  set  down,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  lime.  It  could  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  Regan  whether  Edmund  spoke  with  Goneril  at  home,  as  they  had 
travelled  together  from  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  caatle  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
)>alacc.  and  bad  on  the  road  sufficient  oi  portunitics  for  hiving  those  plans  of  which 
Re^an  w  as  apprehensive.  On  the  other  hand,  Edmund's  abrupt  departure  without 
even  .speaking  to  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  commission,  cuuld  not  but 
appear  mysterious  and  excite  her  jealou^.   [Essentially,  Capell's  note.— Ed.1 
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0$w,  No,  madam.  5 
Reg,  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him  ? 
Osw.   I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg,   Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloucester's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he  moves  I' 
All  heaits  against  us;  Edmund,  I  think,  b  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  th*  enemy. 

Osw.   I  must  needs  after  him,  madani,  with  my  letter.  15 

Reg,   Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow ;  stay  with  us. 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Om>.  I  may  not,  madam. 

My  lady  charged  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Rf(^.    Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Belike,  20 
Some  things, — I  know  not  what.    I  '11  love  thee  much, — 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Osw.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 


6.  letter]  ietttrs  Q,. 

8.  seriousi  a  ftrious  Q,. 

II.  Edmund\  and  now  Qq. 

ia>i4.  Two  lines,  the  fint  ending 

Qq. 

14.  0'  M'  tnemy^  U/f  Enemy  l',FjF^. 
afh  wmy  Q,.    of  the  Army  Q,. 

15.  madam]  Qui.  Qq. 
UUtr]  Letters  Qq. 

16.  troops  set]  troope  /ets  Qq. 


I7t  l8.  /  tnay...f>nsinfss.]  Prose,  Qq, 

19.  20.  Might,..BeUJke,]  As  in  Qq. 
One  line,  Ff. 

20.  by  word  f  Belike,]  by  word,  belike 
Qq.  3f «i»r//Pope.  fywrdtfmnthf 
Han. 

21.  Some  things;]  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 

Some/hi>rgQi\.  Something —  PopeetCCL 
82.  I  had]  J'deQ,,  /deQ^ 


22.  rather]  Johnson:  I  know  not  well  why  Sh.  gives  to  Oswald,  who  h  a  mere 
factor  of  wickedness,  so  much  fidelity.  He  nuw  refuses  the  letter;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  is  dying,  thinks  only  how  it  may  be  safely  delivered.  Verplanck:  Sh.  has 
here  incidentally  painted,  without  the  formality  of  a  regular  moral  lesson,  one  of  the 
very  strange  and  very  common  self-contradictions  of  our  enigmatical  nature.  Zealous, 
honourable,  even  self  sacrificing  fidelity, — son>etimes  to  a  chief  or  leader,  sometimes 
to  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  gang, — appears  to  be  so  little  dependent  on  any  principle 
of  virtuous  duty,  that  it  is  often  found  strongest  among  those  who  have  thrown  off 
the  common  restraints  of  morality.  It  would  seem  that  when  man's  obligations  to 
hit  God  or  his  kind  arc  rejected  or  forgotten,  the  most  abandoned  mind  still  craves 
something  for  the  exercise  of  its  natural  social  sympathies,  and  as  it  loses  sight  of 
nobler  and  truer  duties  becomes,  like  the  Steward,  more  and  more  '  duteous  to  the 
vices '  of  its  sdf-chosen  masten.  This  is  one  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  artificial 
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Reg,    I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband;  23 
I  am  sure  of  that;  and  at  her  late  being  here 
She  gave  strange  oeiiiads  and  most  speaking  looks  2$ 
To  noble  Edmund.    I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Osiv.    I,  madam  ? 

Reg.    I  speak  in  understanding ;  y'  are ;  I  know't 

Therefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 

My  lord  is  dead;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd;  30 

And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand 

Than  for  your  lady's ;  you  may  gather  more. 

If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this; 

And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 

I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her.  35 


34.  /  am]  Fm  Pope  + ,  Jen.  Sta.  Djrce 

ii,  Huds. 

25.  ^«wj/ro«^/r]^<K/^Warb.(intext). 
govt  him  Warb.  (in  note), 

aUiads\^o>^z.  aIiadsQi\.  Elimts 
F,,  Sch.  IliaJs  I".,F,K^.  ceiliads  Jen. 
teiUada  Cap.  eyeliads  Dyce  i.  cyliads 
Del.'  liUUuitt  GI0.+,  Mob.  miUodM 
Dyce  ii. 

26.  you  art\  you're  Pope  + ,  Huds. 
37.  WMukm  /]  Madam.  Qq. 


a8.  y  tart;  IkHow'f\  Ff  (subs.\  Jea. 
/  r  /  Jhumft  Qq.  You're I  knavft 
Rowe  i.  you  are,  I  know  U  Cap.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Ktly.  /  are, 
I  know  it  dll.  Wb.  you  are,  I  knotft 
Dyce,  Sta.  y  are,  I  know':  Sch. 
are;  I  know't  Rowe  ii  et  cct. 

32.  ladys'\  Rowe.  Ladus  QqFf. 

35,  36.  One  line,  Qqi  Pope,  Tbeob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 


ndety,  10  much  witMa  the  range  of  Jolmson's  ohservatioo,  as  an  acute  observer  of 
life,  that  h  b  itran|{e  that  he  should  not  have  recognised  its  truth  in  Oswald's  cha> 

racter. 

25.  oeiliads]  Wriuht:  See  Colgrave:  'Oeillade:  An  amorous  looke,  afTectionate 
winke,  wanton  aspect,  lustfaU  iert,  or  passionate  cast,  of  the  ejre;  a  Sheepes  eye.* 

26.  bosom]  Wright:  In  her  confidence.  Compare  Jul.  Ca-s.  V,  i,  7 :  '  I  am  in 
their  bosoms.'  And  Beau,  and  Fl.  A  A'l'nff  and  A'o  A'ing,  I,  i:  •  sliould  I  chuse  a 
companion  ...  for  honesty  to  interchange  my  lx>som  with,  it  should  be  you.' 

29.  note]  JoHKSON:  This  is  not  a  iSolfor,  but  a  fVMar^.  Therefore  «t$ervt  tihnlt 
I  am  saying.  Dei.ius,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  a  letter,  the  same  which  he 
thinks  is  referred  to  farther  on,  in  line  33.  In  justification  he  cites,  *  talce  thou  thb 
note,'  V,  iii,  28. 

33.  this]  Capell  suggested  dial  she  here  gives  him  a  lii^,  but  Gwa  (or '  Mr 
Smith,'  apud  Grey,  ii,  114),  reading  in  line  29  *  talce  note  ^this,'  says  that  it 

means :  '  This  answer  by  word  of  mouth,'  maintaining  tbnt  it  cnuld  not  have  been  a 
letter,  because  when  Oswald  w.is  afterwards  killed  by  Ed;,'ar,  and  his  j^HJckets  rifled, 
only  one  letter  was  found,  and  that  was  Guneril's;  see  vi,  248.  WliriK:  That 
is,  this  information,  but,  possibly,  some  token. 

35.  to  her]  IlfDSOS:  Regan's  cold,  shrewd,  penetrating  virulence  is  well  sliowtt 
in  this.   '  Desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her '  means,  in  plain  English,  *  Tell  her  to 
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So,  fare  you  well.  3^ 
If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  &lls  on  him  that  cuts  him  ofE 

Osw7  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  I  I  should  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg,  Fare  thee  well  .  {Exeunt,  40 


Scene  VI.    Fields  near  Dover. 
En^  GuoDGism,  and  Edgar  draud  Hke  a  ptoiomi. 


Glou.    When  shall  I  come  to  th*  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now.    Look,  how  we  labour. 
Glou.    Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg.  Horrible  steep. 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea? 
Glou,  No,  truly. 

Edg,  Why  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  5 

So,fare you -cell] /ofitrmeB(^  cefter,  and  Edgar.  Ff.    Enter  Glo^ter 

Pk^4-,Jen.    Om.  Han.  aod  Edmund.  Qq. 

39.  kim'\  Om.  F,.  I.  /]  we  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ee.  Var. 
should]  Ff +,Oy«ei,Glowf»Sdu  Knt.  GI0.  +  . 

would  Qq  ct  cct.  2.  up  tV]  it  vp  Qq. 

40.  party]  lady  Qq,  Pope.  labour.]  labour  f  Qq. 
[Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq.                         3.  even]  eeuen  F,F,. 

Scene  vi.]  Pope.  Soeaa  Qninta.  Ff  Horrible]  /lorHbly  Coll.  (MS). 

(Scaena  F,).  3,  4.  HorrU>le..jea  t\  One  line,  Qq, 

Fields...]  Cap^    The  Coontiy.  Jen.  Ktiy. 

Rowe.    The  Coantiy,  near  Dover.  4.  Hark,d9yM£\Hark^hark{  4»y9u 

Tbeob.  ttot  Cap. 

Enter.„]  ThcoU  (subs.)   EntcrGlou*  No,  truly."]  No  truly,  not  Han. 

hdp  herself,  if  she  can,  and  be  baAged.'  Mobbrly:  And  give  vp  all  tboi^ht  of 

Edmund. 

Scene  VI.]  Johnson:  This  scene,  and  ibe  stratagem  by  which  Gloucester  is  cured 
of  hb  desperation,  are  whotlj  bonowed  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  [See  HUNTBR's 
note,  IV,  vi,  66,  and  Appendix,  p.  386.] 

1.  hill]  Dklius:  The  cliff  referred  to  by  Gloucester  at  the  end  of  IV,  i. 

2.  climb  up  it]  Wright:  For  tlse  transposliion  of  the  preposition  in  the  Qq,  see 
North's  Plutarch,  Pehpidas,  p.  324  (ed.  1631) :  '  Notwithstanding,  when  they  carae  to 
the  hills,  they  soofrht  forcibly  to  clime  them  vp.*  And  /toMiA,  xv,  5, '  with  weeping 
shall  they  f;o  it  up.' 

3.  Horrible]  CoM.ii  r:  The  (MS)  pc'Lintic-iliy  alters  this  to  ^orn'^/y.  ABBOTT, 
§  I,  gives  many  instances  of  the  use  of  adjectives  as  adverbs.  See  Ham.  I,  iii,  116, 
•  how  prodigal  the  soul ' ;  II,  i,  3,  *  marvelioua  wisely.' 

%% 
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By  your  eyes*  anguish. 

Ghu.  So  may  it  be  indeed;  6 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  alter'd,  and  thou  speak*st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst 

Edg.   Y'are  much  deceived.   In  nothing  am  I  changed 
But  in  my  garments. 

Gioii.  Methinks /are  better  spoken.  lo 

Edg,   Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place.  Stand  still.  How 
fearful 


6.  eyes''\  eye's  Johns. 

7.  alter'd^  altered  (^q,  Sch. 
tpea»?sf\  tpeakeji 

8.  /«]  With  Qq. 

9.  y  ar€\  Q,Ff,  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly, 
Sch.  Y*wr  Q,.  Ym  or*  Steer.  Ee. 
Var.  Kn^  DeL    IWrv  Rowe  ec  oet. 


10.  Mrlhinks"]  .S'/zrv  Pope  +  . 

y  are\  Coil.  Sing.  Wh. 

Ktlj,  Sch.  yar  Q,.  /mh  are  Cap. 
Steev.  Ec.  Vwr.  Knt,  Del.  yvu'r* 
Rowe  et  cet. 

11.  Two  lines,  tlie  fint  ending  >fir,  ia 
Ff,  Rowe. 


7.  alter'd]  Juhnson:  Edgar  alten  hii  voice  in  order  to  paM  afterwards  for  a 

malignant  spirit. 

II.  How  fearftiliftd.]  Johnson:  This  description  has  been  much  admired  since 
die  time  of  Addison,  who  has  remarked,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  pleosantr)',  th.it  '  he 
who  can  read  it  without  hcing  t;i'I'!y  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  h'\<\  one'  The 
description  is  certainly  not  mean,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  wrought  to  the  utmo&t 
excellence  of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from  a  precipice  finds  himself  assailed  by  one 
great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresistible  destruction.  But  this  overwhelming  idea  is 
dissipated  and  enfeebled  from  the  instant  that  the  mind  can  restore  itself  to  the  obser- 
vation of  particulars,  and  diiluse  its  attention  to  distinct  objects.  The  enumeration 
of  the  choughs  and  craws,  Che  samphire>man  and  the  fisheis,  counteracts  the  great 
eiTect  of  the  prospect,  as  it  peoples  the  desert  of  intermediate  vacuity,  and  stops  the 
mind  in  the  rapidity  of  its  descent  through  emptiness  and  horror.  Mason:  It  is  to 
be  considered  that  Kdgar  is  dcscribinfj  an  imaginar)-  prcci])icc,  and  is  not  therefore 
supposed  to  be  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  dreadful  prospect  of  inevitable  destruc- 
tion as  a  person  would  be  who  really  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  one.  E0CL8S: 
The  purpose  of  Edgar  was,  by  a  minute  and  faithful  detail  uf  such  circumstances,  to 
give  the  highest  possi1)Ie  air  of  probability  to  tlie  imiio'-ition  which  he  designed  to 
practise  on  bis  father.  Knight:  In  Dr  Johnson's  criticism  we  detect  much  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  hb  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  poetical  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Poems,  has  shown 
clearly  upon  what  fa!-e  foundations  that  criticism  is  built  which  would  jirefer  high- 
soundtn};  words,  conveying  only  indeterminate  ideas,  and  call  these  the  only  proper 
language  of  poetry,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  and  distinct  language,  'however 
naturally  arranged,  and  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  metre,'  which  by  such  criti- 
cism is  denominated  prosaic.  Johnson  wxs  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  dislike  of 
the  •  oh8erv.ation  of  particulirs  '  and  the  'attention  to  distinct  objects.'  In  Boswcli's 
Life  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  bis  poetical  creed,  with  reference  to  this 
vei7  dcsCTiption  of  Dover  Qiffj  'Johnson  said  that  the  description  of  the  temple,  in 
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[II.  Dover  Cliff.] 

The  Mourniriir  Bride,  was  (he  finest  poetical  pflisage  he  bad  ever  read;  he  recoU 

kcled  none  ia  bb.  e(iual  to  it, — 

"  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  thU  tail  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  nwf ; 
By  Itt  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  iouMfcaiUe, 
Looking  tr.il. ijLiilUty  !    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.   The  tombs 
And  nKMHimental  eaves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillineu  to  my  trembling  heart  I" 

"■Rut,"  s.iiil  Garrick,  all  aLirmci!  f^r  the  fjod  of  liis  idolatry,  "  we  know  not  the 
extent  and  variety  of  bis  powers.  We  are  to  suppose  there  are  such  pas-^ages  in  his 
works ;  Sb.  most  not  suffer  for  the  beiliien  of  onr  meooriet."  Johnson,  diverted  \if 
this  enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour-^  No,  sir;  Gongreve  has  mUmt** 
(smiling  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but,  composing  himself,  he  added, 
"Sir,  thi--  is  not  comparing  Con;^reve  on  tlic  whole  with  Sli.  on  the  whole,  but  only 
maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer  pa.^sage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  Sh. 
. . .  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  nuuerial  objects,  wiUiout  any  intermixture  of  moral  notions,  which 
produces  such  an  effect."  Mr  Muipliy  mentioned  Shakespeare's  description  of  the 
night  lH:forc  the  battle  of  Agincourt;  but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr 
Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  henelf  awaking  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  John< 
son — "No,  sir;  it  should  be  all  precipice, — all  vacutmi.  The  crows  impede  your 
fall.  The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boats,  and  other  circumstances,  are  ail  very 
good  description,  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the  homble  idea  of 
immense  height.  The  impression  fo  divided;  you  pass  on, by  compntation,  from  one 
stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to  another.  H.id  the  girl  in  Tk*  Mourning  Bride 
said  she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  il 
would  not  have  aided  ihe  idea,  but  weakened  it."  '  Taken  as  pieces  of  pure  dcscrip* 
tion,  there  is  only  one  way  of  testing  the  different  value  of  the  passages  in  Sh.  and 
Congreve — that  is,  by  considering  what  ideas  the  mind  receives  from  the  different 
modes  adujjtcd  to  convey  ideas.  But  the  criticism  of  Johnson,  even  if  it  could  have 
Cstabiislicd  that  the  passage  of  Congreve,  taken  apart,  was  '  fmcr'  than  that  of  Sh., 
utterly  overlooks  the  dramatic  propriety  of  each  passage.  The  '  girl  *  in  The  Mtmnt^ 
ing  Bride  is  soliloquizing, — uttering  a  piece  t)f  vcisifitalion,  harmonious  enough, 
indeed,  but  witliout  any  di.iiniuic  pur]-K>se.  The  ino<!c  in  which  Kd-  ir  describes  the 
cliff  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  blind  Gloucester, — one  who  could  not  look 
from  a  precipice.  The  crows  and  choughs,  the  samphire-gatherer,  the  fisherman,  the 
bark,  the  surge  that  is  seen  but  not  heard^ — each  of  these^  incidental  to  the  place,  is 
selected  as  a  standard  by  which  Gloucester  can  measure  the  altitude  of  the  cliff. 
Transpose  the  description  into  the  generalities  of  Congreve's  description  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  dramatic  propriety  at  least  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  height  of 
the  cliff  is  then  only  presented  as  an  image  to  Gloucester's  mind  upon  the  vague 
assertion  of  his  conductor.  Let  the  description  begin,  for  example,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  Congreve:  '  How  fearful  is  the  edge  of  this  high  cliff! '  and  continue 
with  a  proper  assortment  of  chalky  crags  and  gulfs  below.  Of  what  worth  then 
would  be  Edgar's  concluding  lines:  *I'U  look  no  more,*  &c.?  The  mind  of 
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And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  1  12 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.   Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampire,  dreadful  trade  1  15 

12.  </u9r]  ^  Q(*  Q«^aQ|*         ^5-  ^'"f'/''''^]  QqFT,  Qtp.  Sch.  sam- 

Jku  F,.  pMirt  Rowe  et  cet. 


Glonceiter  might  have  tb«i  nodvad  mum  *  idea  of  imttme  height,'  but  not  wi  idea 
that  he  could  appreciate  *  by  oompatatioik'  The  vety  defects  which  Johnion  imputes 

to  Shakes})care*s  description  constilutc  its  dr:imatic  merit.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  further,  that  they  constitute  its  surpassing  poetical  beauty,  apart  from  its 
tiramatic  propriety.  [Knight  quotes  a  correspondent's  assertion  that  the  height  of 
the  Cliff  is  313  feet  above  high-water  martc.}  LissiXG.  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Laocdon,  compares  this  descn)<ti<Jti  i  f  Dover  Cliff  with  Milton's  description  of  the 
height  whence  the  King  of  Glory  beholds  Chaos:  'On  heavenly  ground  they  stood, 
and  from  the  shore  They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss  Outrageous  as  a 'sea, 
dark,  wasteful,  wild,  Up  from  the  bottom  tnni'd  bjr  furious  wlDdn  And  surging  waves, 
as  mountains,  to  assault  Heaven's  highth,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.' — Para- 
dise  Lost,  vii,  210.  *  Ttii^  <1cj>tli,'  says  I ,fs<;in;^',  •  fir  greater  than  IJuvcr  Cliff,  and 
yet  the  description  of  it  produces  no  e^ect,  because  there  is  nothing  visible  to  make 
it  real  to  us,  whereas  in  Sh.  this  u  so  admirably  managed  by  the  gradual  lessening 
of  the  vaiions  objects.' 

15.  sampire]  ToLLBT:  *  Samphire  grows  in  great  plenty  on  most  of  the  sea- 
cliflfs  in  this  country;  it  is  terrible  to  see  how  people  gather  it,  hanging  by  n  rope 
several  fathom  from  the  top  of  llie  unpending  rucks,  as  it  were  in  the  air.' — Smith's 
History  9/  Watnford,  1774,  p.  315.  Malonb:  This  personage  is  not  a  mere  crea- 
tare  of  Shakespeare's  imagination,  for  the  gathering  of  samphire  was  llicrally  a  trade 
or  common  occupation  in  his  time,  it  being  carried  and  cried  .iIjouI  the  streets,  and 
much  used  as  a  pickie.  So,  in  a  song  in  Heywood's  JCnpe  0/  Lucrece,  in  wiiich  the 
cries  of  London  are  enumerated  under  the  title  of  the  cries  of  Rome :  *  I  ha  Rock* 
ssmpier,  Rock*sampier;  Thus  go  the  cries  in  Rome  faire  towne,'  &c.  Again,  in 
Vcnner's  Via  /^.^  /tr,  Sec.  1622:  *  Saw/ /lire  h  in  like  manner  preserved  in  pickle,  and 
eaten  with  meates.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  familiar  sauce,  and  agreeing  with  man's 
body.'  Dover  Cliff  was  particularly  resorted  to  for  this  plant.  See  Drayton's 
JWyoMan,  The  Eigkteettth  Semg:  *  Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  deeves  of  ssmpyre, 
to  excite  His  dull  and  sickly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite.'  Wright:  Gerarde  gives  as 
one  of  its  Italian  names,  '  Ilerba  di  Sun  Pietro*  lie  says  [Herbal!,  p.  42S) :  '  Rijcke 
Sampier  growelh  ou  the  rocky  clitics  at  Douer.'  Cotgrave  has  '  Ileibe  de  S.  Pierre. 
Sampire,  Crestmarin.'  Mobrkly  t  This  iamphire'gatherer  is  the  realising  touch  in 
the  description;  it  seems  a  thing  that  cuuld  not  he  imagined.  Bhl^l.Y  :  Crithmum 
marilimum,  commonly  called  St.  Peter  a  Herb  and  Sea  tennel,  is  abuminnt  on  rocks 
by  the  sea,  flowers  dull  yellow,  with  long,  glaucous,  fleshy  leaflets.  The  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  the  young  leaves  are  gathered,  preserved  in  vinegar,  and  eaten  as  a 
pickle.  It  floweis  in  July,  August,  and  September.  Dr  W.  Turner  says  of  it  t  *  That 
in  Italian  it  is  Santi  Petri  herta,  from  whence  we  have  the  name  sanipere?  Evelyn 
in  his  Acetaria  has  a  reccijit  for  pickling  sampler,  called  the  Dover  receipt.  The 
l^onts  do  not  grow  on  any  place  which  the  sea  covers;  and  Sb.  noticed  thu  fact  in 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  16 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight   The  murmuring  suige  20 

That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebble  chafes  •^^'^    ' ' 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.   I  'II  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong. 

Ghtt.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 


17.  tDalk\  walkd  Ff. 

heaeh'\  itake  Qg. 
I S.  r"  / ]  yoH  Qq.  yoii'  Cap.  Stcev. 
£c.  Var.  Knt. 

19.  a  imay]  a  ioui  Q,.    about  Q,. 
aupOMt  tkafes]  Ff,  Rowe,  Gap^ 


Ktljr,  Sch.  peebU  chaffes  Q^.  peebUs 
ekofe  Q,.  pMtts  ehaftt  Pope  et  cet. 

22.  hearJ.....rn]  heard..Jle  F,F,. 
hittrd.»rU  Fj.  heard,  its  fo  hU  He  Q,. 
heard:  it  is /o  hie  lie  Q,. 


describing  it  as  growing  half  way  down  the  cliff.  Ellacombe:  Being  found  only  on 
rocks,  it  was  naturally  associated  with  Saint  Peter.  In  our  time  tlie  qnantity  snf- 
ficient  to  supply  the  maiket  can  be  gathered  without  much  danger ;  it  grows  in  fdaoes 
perfectly  accessible ;  in  some  localities  it  grows  away  from  the  clifl^to  thrt'thft 
fields  about  Poith  Gwylan.  in  C.irnarvonshire,  are  covered  with  it.'  It  may  be  grown 
even  in  the  garden,  especially  in  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  makes  a  pretty  plant  for 
rock-worfc.  [I  think  the  old  spelling  should  be  reti^ned  j  it  shows  the  old  promtn- 
ciation  and  the  dcrivaiion  ;  i!;us  spelled,  and  pronounced  sampeer,  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  sanily  be.icl.es  of  New  Jersey  will  recognize  in  it  an  old  friend. — Ed.] 

19.  cock]  Johnson:  Her  cock-boat,  Steevens:  So  in  Chettle's  Tragedy  of 
Htiffiiutn  [I,  ii]:  'I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock.  .  .  .  **Rou^c,"  quotti 
the  ship  i^ttst  the  rocks;  « roomer/'  cry  I  in  the  cock/  ftc  Hence  the  term 

•  cock^v.-  liii  ,' 

21.  unnumber'd]  DeuuS:  That  is,  innumerable.  Compare  'ungovern'd'  for 
ungovernable,  IV,  iv,  19.  Wrigbt:  Compare  *untented'  fur  that  which  cannot 
be  tented,  I,  iv,  994.  Abbott,  $  575:  The  passive  participle  is  often  used  to  signify, 
not  that  which  was  and  tV,  hut  that  which  nw,  and  therefore  can  te  hereafter.  In 
other  words,  -td  is  ui^cd  for  -able. 

21.  idle]  Warbi;rt<>N:  Barren,  uncuUivated.  ECCLES:  Perhaps  trifling,  insignifi- 
cant} moved  by  a  kind  of  continual  and  frivolous  agitation  to  no  purpose  or  effect. 
[See  'idle  weeds.'  IV,  iv,  5.] 

21.  pebble  chafes]  LKTrsOM  {Walker's  V'ers.  26S)  :  Perhai^  pebbles  ehafe  is  the 
true  reading,  and  •  surge,'  consequently,  a  plural.  The  ordinary  reading,  pebbles 
chafes^  which  sounds  awkward  even  to  modem  ears,  would  have  been  still  more 
offensive  to  those  of  our  ancestors.  [Whether  we  follow  the  Qq  or  Ff,  we  are  nearer 
to  Sh.  than  when  we  follow  Pope  with  his  tuush  sibilants  in  a  line  of  eTquiBte 
beauty. — Ed.] 

23.  deficient]  Delius  :  In  the  only  other  instance  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  this 
word,  0th.  I,  iii,  63,  it  refers,  as  here,  to  a  defect  of  the  senses. 
23  • 
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Edg,   Give  me  your  hand.  You  are  now  within  a  foot  25 
Of  th'  extreme  verge.   For  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright 

Glou,  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  's  another  purse ;  in  it  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking.   Fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee !   Go  thou  further  off ;  30 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg,   Now  fare  ye  well,  good  sir. 

Glou.  With  all  my  heart 

luig.  lAside!]  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it 


25-27.  Cive...uprii;ht.]  Three  line*, 
ending  ha»d Ver^e  :...vprti^'hf,  Ff.  * 

25.  You  are}  you're  Pope-t-,  Dyceii, 
Huds. 

36.  betuaik'\  h^m  Pbpe+. 

27.  uprii^'htl  outright  Wirb.  Man. 
Johns.  Cap. 

28.  friend^  '*]  fritmdt^  V^^^.  fruud 
is  Steer.  Ec  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Sing. 
Ktly. 

29.  fairies]  foMegt  Q,. 

29. 30.  gods^^^]  One  line,  Sch. 
reading  prtspe^t. 


30.  further]  farther  Qq,  Cap.  Coll. 
Del.  Wh.  GI0.  +  . 

32.  ye]  Ff,  Rowe+,  Sch.  ym  Qq  et 
cet 

[Seems  to  go.  Rove+. 

33.  [Asirlc  ]  Cnp  Ktly,  Dyoe  ii.  Col. 

iii.    Om.  QqFf  ct  cct. 

33.34.  Why  I  ^,.,Jesf)air  Is'\  Why 
I  do....diffiaire,  tis  Q,.  Why  <io  /.... 
defpair, '  Tis  F^F^.  Why  do  r...desp,ur  ? 
'  Tis  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Warh.  Johns. 
Cap. 

Why„At.]  One  line,  Qq. 


27.  upright]  WaruurtoN:  But  what  danger  in  leaping  '  upright '  or  M/u«an^  / 
He  who  leapB  thoc  moat  needi  fall  again  on  lui  feet  npon  the  place  whence  be  rose. 
We  should  read  outright,  i.  e.  forwaid ;  and  then,  being  on  the  verge  of  a  predpice, 

he  must  needs  fall  he.-i<llan;;.  Hkatii  :  The  spot  is  represented  as  so  extreme!)' 
near  the  cdqc  of  the  precipice,  even  wiihin  ;i  foot  of  it,  tliat  there  wns  the  utmost 
hazard  in  leaping  even  upright  upon  it.  Maso.s:  .\  manV  saying  on  the  brink  of  a 
pvedpice  that  '  be  would  not  leap  forward  for  all  beneath  the  moon*  oonveys  no 
extraordinary  idea  of  the  dahjjcr  itself,  or  of  the  npprLlien->ions  it  occasioned ;  it  is 
merely  sayinfj,  in  other  words,  that  '  he  w  ould  not  for  all  tlic  world  devote  liimself  to 
certain  destruction.'  But  Edj^ar  goes  farther,  and  says  he  would  not  •  leap  upright,' 
which  did  not  necessarily  imply  his  falling  down  the  precipice.  Malonb:  If  War. 
burton  had  tried  such  a  leap  within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  before  he 
undertook  the  revision  of  these  plays,  the  world  would,  I  fear,  have  been  deprived 

of  hi>  labours. 

30, 33,  41.  thee  . . .  ye  . .  .  thee]  Abbott,  §  232,  cites  this  ptissage  as  an  illus* 
tration  of  the  use  of  thou  to  servants  and  inferiors,  and  of  the  more  respectful  you 

to  masters  and  superiors.  '  It  may  seem  an  exception  that  in  IV,  i,  Edgar  uses  thou 
to  Gloucester,  but  this  is  only  l)ecause  he  is  in  the  heijdit  of  his  assumed  madness, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  dislingui>h  persons.  AUerwards  in  Scene  vi,  he  invari- 
ably uses  yout  a  change  which,  together  with  other  changes  in  bis  language,  makea 
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Glau.  [Kneeling}  O  you  mighty  gods  I 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights  35 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afilidion  ofl* ; 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer  and  not  fell 
To  quarrel  witfi  your  great  ogposeless  wills,  ^  '  ■ 
My  snufT  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out   If  Edgar  live,  oh  bless  him  t —  40 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir ;  &rewell.     {He  falls, 

{Askle\  And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  wlicn  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.    Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past   Alive  or  dead  ? —  45 
Ho,  you  sir  1  friend  i    Hear  you,  sir !  speak ! — 


34.  [Kneeling]  He  kneeles.Qq.  Om. 
Ff. 

39.  snuff'\  snurff  Q,. 

40.  hint'\  Om.  Q<]. 

41-48.  Cotu...sir  /'j  Prose,  Qq. 

41.  Gime,  itr;]  Coll.  Cch  jSr,  Qq. 
Cam  Sir,  F,.  Coed  Sir,  K^F^F^  +  .  C.ip. 
Gaite,  tirt  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Gone, 
wr.  Knt. 

[He  falls.]  Qq.  Om.  Ff.  He 
leaps  aiiil  falls  alon;;.  Rowc.  After 
farewell  Jack*on,  Knt,  Sing.  Dvce, 
Coll.  U,  Sta.  Wh.  Kily.  AAcr  fart  tket 


well  Qq  et  cct. 

42-^5.  And  yet...,pasiJ]  At  *  Aside/ 
Cap.  Dfoe  ii.  nu<U. 

42.  «<TV]  MV  Q_. 

43.  treasury'^  (rea/ure  !•  ^I-^F^,  Rowe. 

45.  kadthmgkt'\  tka^kt  AadQ^,  Cap. 

46.  llo,.. . speak  !\  ffoa,  you,  hear you, 
friend  I  Sir!  Sir!  speak!  Theob. 
Waib.  Johns.  /A,  yau  sir,  you  sir, 
fritndl  Hear  you,  sirf  S^eak:  Cap. 

friend']  Om.  Qn. 

Hear'\  here  F,FjF^,  R<nvc,  I'opc. 

iP/mi^]  i/Mfi,  speak  K1I7. 


Gloucester  say :  "Thou  speak'st  In  better  phr.xse  an  !  manner  than  Ihou  diiKt."  It 
may  be  partly  this  increased  respect  for  EUj^r,  and  partly  euphony,  which  makes 
Gloucester  use  yon  in  lines  10  an  !  24.' 

33.  34-  Why  ...  it  j  .\itii(ri  r,  §411:  This  sentence  combines  *  Why  I  trifle  is  U 
cure!  and  *  My  trifUug  is  done  to  cure.'    In  itself  it  is  illogical.   Thus  also  V«  i,  67. 

38.  opposelest]  AanoTT,  §446:  The  suffix  -/err  !>.  used  for  «  not  .ible  to  be.* 
Here  it  ii>  '  not  able  to  l>c  opposed,'  1.  e.  irrcsiHiibie.  It  is  commonly  u»ed  with  words 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin. 

41.  Gone,  sir]  Knight:  This  is  ordinarily  printed,  *  Gone,  sir?'  as  if  Edgar 
asked  Gloucester  if  he  had  gone;  whereas  Gloucester  has  previously  told  him,  *Go. 
thou  farllicr  ofT;*  and,  when  Ghjuccstcr  a^ain  speak*;  to  him,  he  says,  'Gone,  si",* 
Dyce:  Gloucester  certainly  docs  not  'leaj/  till  after  Edgar  has  said,  'Gone,  sir; 
fiirewell.*   White:  Perhaps  we  should  read  •  Going,  sir,*  or  *Good  sir.' 

44.  theft]  Johnson:  When  life  is  willing  to  he  ilcstroycd.  Hudson:  I  suspect 
that  'how'  in  line  42  has  atxjut  the  force  of  '.I'/uf/ier,  (tr  /'///  thn/.  •  Wiicn  one  is 
thus  lon^^uv^'  to  iHe,  I  du  not  know  but  that  even  the  imagination  of  such  a  leap,  or 
•ndi  a  fall,  nii^ht  not  be  the  death  of  htm,  sure  euougb.*   This  interpretation  agrees 
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[Aside]  Thus  might  he  pass  indeed ;  yet  he  revives. —  47 
What  are  you,  sir? 

Glou,  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edlg".   Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating,  50 
Tbou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg;  but  thou  dost  breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ;  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ; 

Thy  life 's  a  miracle.   Speak  yet  again.  %^ 


47.  As  'Aside,'  Cap.  Dyce  ii,  Hads. 

49.  TWo  lines,  Ff. 

gvssamtr]  go/more  Qq.  Coze  more 
Ff,  Rowe.    goss'mer  Pope,  gossemter 

Rowe. 

50.  fathoml  fathome  F,F\F^.  fadtmt 

Qq. 

51.  Thou\ht\  Thoud'JlY^^^.  Thtm 
kadfi  Qq,  dp.  Steev.  £c.  Var.  Knt. 


52.  not  :'\  not  ?  Jen. 

speak' St} /peak f/l  Q,.  fpeakjl  Q,. 
fpeak  FjF^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han, 
Warb.  Jen. 

sound. found?  F^,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Jen. 

53.  at  each^  at  least  Rowe.  attacht 
Pope,  Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Be.  at  length 
Jervis. 

54.  felt]  fallen  Rowe+,  Cap.  Ec. 

55.  Thy'\  rht  F^. 


wdt  witb  what  Ed((ar  sa3rs  afterwards:  *  Thus  might  be  paw  indeed.'   ttetm  is  often 

used  in  a  similar  way ;  as  when  we  say,  I  know  not  how  such  or  such  a  thing  may 
work  ;  th.it  is  I  know  not  7vhether  it  may  work  Well  or  iU;  Of  I  knoW  not  kut  that 
it  may  operate  the  reverhe  of  what  I  propose. 

47.  pass]  Johnson  :  Thus  might  he  dit  in  really.  We  still  use  the  word  *  passing 
beU.* 

49.  gossamer]  Sec  Rom.  (S^  Jul.  II,  vi,  1 8. 

53.  at  each]  Theohald  :  'Tis  certain  'tis  a  bold  phrase,  but  I  dare  warrant  it  was 
oor  author's,  and  means,  ten  masts  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  other.  War< 
Mmitm:  Mr  Theobald  restores  the  old  nonsense.  Johnson:  We  may  say  *  ten 
masts  on  end.*  Jennbns:  We  might  offer  another  conjectnre,  a-sfiet  ,  '  ut  the 
old  read  inj^  is  intelligible  enough.  Stf.EVF.NS  :  Perhaps  we  should  rtwl,  '  at  reach* 
f.  e,  extent.  Singer  read.<(  at  eche,  which  he  derives  from  the  Anglosaxon  eacan,  to  add, 
and  defines  as  'drawn  ont  at  length,  or  each  added  to  the  other.'  He  also  cites  th« 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  eehe  in  Shakespeare,  vi/. :  '  ech  '  of  Q^of  Mtr,  vf  Vem» 
III,  ii,  23 ;  Per.  Ill,  Prol.  13  ;  «  eech  '  of  F,  of  Hen.  V:  III,  Chor.  35.  [The  rhyme 
in  Per.  demands '  eche,'  but  in  the  other  cases  it  has  been  generally  spelled  eke. — Eo.j 
WmTBs  Might  we  not  read  *at  cle,*  £ added  to  each  other?  Dycb:  I  believe  it 
means,  *Ten  masts  joined  each  to  the  other.'  It  has  given  rise  to  sundiy  hnd  can* 
jectural  emendations.  SCHMIPT:  Compare  the  passage  in  •SV'W.  viii,  where  the 
poet  anticipates  Helniholtz's  theory  of  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  cords  :  •  Mark 
how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another.  Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering.* 

54.  fell]  Fot  other  irr^Iar  participial  formations,  see  Abbott,  S  344* 
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Glou.    But  have  I  fall'n,  or  no?  5^ 

Edg.    From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn! 
Look  up  a-hcight;  the  shriil-gorgcd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard ;  do  but  look  up. 

Glou.    Alack,  I  have  no  eyes.  .  60 

Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?   Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm. 

Up;  so.   How  is 't?   Feel  you  your  legs ?   You  stand.  65 

Glou,  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 


56.  no  ?"]  no  I  Q,. 

57.  i«/////ii/J  Roweii.  Sumnut  F^F^F^. 
Somnet  P,.  ftmmmt  Q,.  fummons 

bourn!']    Tope.      Bmm  F^P,. 
Bourne  F,K,.    borne,  Qq. 

58.  a-heighl\  Hyphen,  Theob.  H, 


JhHll  gorg'd  Qq.    JliriU'gQf^d  FJF,. 
Jhrillgot'd  F^  Rowc, 
59.  up.S  vpf  Q,. 

62.  death  ?   '  Tv  ai]  death  twttt  Q,. 

64.  arm.J  amte  t  Q,. 

65.  UmUUt  Ra\h9wfeeUCi<\. 


57.  bourn]  Knigkt  :  In  a  previous  passage,  '  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bes^y,  to  me,' 
'  bourn '  sij^nifics  a  river;  and  so  in  i^t.  Faerie  Queene  (ii,  Canto  vi.  Stanza  10) :  '  My 
little  boat  can  safety  pass  this  periloas  boarne.'  In  Milton's  C9mu$  we  have,  *  And 
every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side.'  Here,  as  Warton  well  explains  the  word, 
•bourn  '  is  a  winriinij,  deep,  and  narrow  valley,  with  a  rivulet  at  the  l>ottom.  Surh 
a  spot  is  a  bourn  because  it  is  a  boundary,  a  natural  division ;  and  this  is  the  sense 
In  which  a  river  is  called  a  *boiini.'  The '  chalkf  bomn '  ^  in  the  same  wsy,  die 
chalkf  boiuidary  of  England  towards  Ftrance. 

58.  a-height]  See  'a-twain,'  IT,  ii,  69;  'a»work,*  III,  ▼,6^  or  ABBOTT,  f  24, who 
after  this  present  example  adds :  '  perhaps.' 

66.  strangeness]  Hunter  (ii,  273) :  The  incident  of  the  clifT  is  so  extravagantly 
improbable  that  there  it  no  defending  it,  and  we  tolerate  it  onlj  as  having  given  oe- 
cx<;ion  to  Shakespeare's  only  great  attempt  at  describing  a  particular  piece  of  scenery. 
He  had  probably  been  at  Dover,  and  sketched  the  scene  upon  the  place.  He  evi- 
dently prepares  the  reader  for  the  passage  by  several  allusions  to  Dover  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  play,  and,  except  for  the  sake  of  introdncing  these  descriptive  tines,  one 
cannot  see  why  Gloucester  should  be  led  so  far  as  Dover,  when  he  might  so  easily 
have  execoted  his  purpose  elsewhere.  There  is  an  obscurity  thrown  (purposely,  I 
think)  over  the  topography  of  this  play.  Dr  Johnson  says,  that  this  scene  and  the 
stratagem  an  wholly  borrowed  irom  Sidney's  Arcadia:  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
true  we  have  a  blind  king,  who  seeks  the  brow  of  a  rock  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing  himself  headlonjj.  He  a^ks  his  son  to  conduct  him  thither.  So  far  the  stories 
are  coincident,  but  the  improbable  ]>art  is  not  yet  entered  upon;  and,  "^o  far  from  Sh. 
bating  here  followed  Sidney,  or  having  any  countenance  from  a  more  cautious  writer 
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Upon  tlie  crown  o'  th'  cliff,  what  thing  was  that  67 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glou.  A  jjoor  unfortunate  bcL^j^ar. 

Juig.    As  I  -Stood  here  below,  niethouL^lit  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousaml  noses,  70 
Horns  whelk'd  and  waved  hke  the  enridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend ;  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 


67.  rt']  9tie  F,F/^     of  the  Qq. 
eKft  tmltf/]  ttiffe  what  Q,.  cliff t, 

wiatQ,.    aiffe.   What  in. 

68.  unfortunate\  unfortmtu 

beggarl  bai^^er  Q,. 

69.  methou^ht\  me  thoughts  Q,.  mt 
Oiougkt  Ff. 

70.  ht  had'\  a  /^/?</Qq. 


71.  wh(:k\^^^  11  an.    wtlk'tC)^  -L'flkl 
weaik\i\\V^.   wa/itV  F,F^ Kuwe. 
VfeUfd  Popc  +  ,  Cip.  Jen.  Mai.  Ec.  Sing. 
eHridged'\  enraged  Fl',  Rowc,  Sch. 
73.  eiuimt}  fUerffi  QqF,F^  deanU 
I 'ope. 

maJh  tAem'ji  made  tktir  Qq. 


of  lieHon,  the  Mn  in  the  Artadia  even  refuses  to  conduct  bb  father  to  the  spot.  Sh., 

as  far  ns  <nir  knowlolge  at  present  goes,  must  be  answerable  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, arul  alone,  for  wliat  is  too  improbable  to  give  as  an  incident  any  degree  of  plea- 
sure. At  the  same  lime,  he  may  have  owed  the  conception  of  that  particular  mode 
of  suidde  to  Sidney,  since  the  passage  ocean  in  that  part  of  the  Arcadia  to  which 
he  owed,  according  to  Stecvens,  the  episodical  incidents  of  Gloucester,  Edmund,  and 
Edfjar.  But  llicre  actually  occurred  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  incident  of  a  London 
merchant  committing  suicide  l>y  throwing  himself  headlong  from  the  tower  of  one 
of  the  churches.  [I  cannot  think  that  Hunter  it  at  hia  happiest  in  thi»  note.  Hb 
IttustraHom  generally  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  written.— >Eo.] 

68.  unfortunate]  According  to  AHnnrr,  §  .}68,  the  unncc  titcd  syllable  in  this 
word  may  he  softened  or  almost  ignored  in  scanning.  Compare  'majesty,'  I,  i,  9I ; 
* mcMengers,'  II,  i,  124;  'delicate,'  III,  iv,  12,  &c. 

71.  whe1k*d]  Hanmer  ( CAur.) :  A  whelk  b  snch  a  rising  tumour  upon  the  skin  aa 
the  lash  of  a  switch  or  whip  leaves  behind  it.  SteevkNS:  So  xtk  Hen.  V:  III,vi,  108. 
Fluellcn,  speaking  of  Bardolph,  says:  'his  face  \%  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and 
knolu,' &c.  Malone:  Twisted,  convolved.  A  welk,  or  whilk,  is  a  small  shell-hsh. 
Wright:  In  Sherwood's  English-French  Dicttonaiy,  which  forms  the  supplement  to 
Cotgrave*S  second  edition,  '  whelkc  '  is  given  as  ^rnonymous  with  « wheale,*  a  blister 
or  pnstTilc,  In  Chnucer  ( P^ir,ioftfr,s  T-ile,  MIjv  ed.  T.  Wri^^bt),  we  have:  'For 
which  ful  pale  and  wclkid  is  my  face,'  where  '  welkid '  is  explained  by  Tyrwhill  as 
*  withered,* but  leems  to  mean  swollen  with  weeping,  as  in  the  following  pa.ss.tge  fmn 
Sackville's  Induction,  80s  '  Her  wealked  face  with  woful  teares  besprent.' 

71.  enridged]  Ainiorr,  5  44°:  Thi'^  word  nnd  '  the  fwchafed  flood,"  Oik.  II.  i,  17. 
are,  perhaps,  preferred  l>y  Sh.  merely  Ifccausc  in  participles  he  likes  some  kind  of 
prefix  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  participial  prefix,  [between '  enridged*  and  enraged 
there  is  to  me  smalt  hesiuiion  on  the  score  of  pictorial  beauty,  however  great  may 

be  the  rehi-t  inc-  :  >  (Ic^vrt  the  Ff, — Ed.] 

73.  clearest]  ri[ia>n.\i.u :  That  is,  open  and  righteous  in  their  dealing.    So  in 
Timon,  IV,  iii,  27,  '  Ye  clear  Heavens.'    JoilNSON  :  The  purest;  the  roost  free  from 
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Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

Glou.  I  do  remember  now.  Henceforth  I'll  bear  75 
Affli6lion  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 

'  Enourrh,  enough,'  and  die.    That  thing  you  speak  of, 

I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  'twould  say 

'  The  fiend,  the  fiend ; '  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.    Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who  comes 

here  ?  80 

Enter  LtAR,  faHttutieniiy  drtued  vrith  wild /bwen. 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 

77.  '.f«0i<fA...<//>.]  Enoagb,  enough,         80.  Two  lino,  IV. 

and  die.  Cap.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Del.  Star  Jrti\  Bart  fret  Bartt 

ii.  (dye.  Otp^)     In  quoution-marks,  free,Q,. 

Del.  i.  Enter  I^^ar...]  Cap.  (subs.)  En« 

tNe,    7%ai}  dU  thai  ter  Lear  mad.  (after  tktu,  line  83)  Qq. 

78.  'ilHWNJV]«M«i!/«fQ,.Jen.  W9l$ld  Enter  Lear,  (after  fh.^u-hfs)  Ff  '  ,  Jen. 
he  Q,.  Enter  Lear,  drest  madly  with  Flowers. 

79.  '  The  fiend,  the  fiend; '  Ae]  Cap.  Theob. 

T/tf  fifnd,/6efiend—heRoyre  +  .    The  81.  SCENE  VII.  Pope +  ,  Jen. 

fiend  the  fifnd.  Me  Q,,    Tke  fiend,  the  81,  82.  7"-4c...M«j.]  One  line,  Qq. 

fiend,  he  Q,Ff.  81.  7/-//,  J  would  Han. 

evil.  CapelI-  :  It  may  have  the  sen<;e  of  clear-sighted,  jjiven  with  some  reference  to 
the  imp4:)sition  on  Gloucester,  his  weak  belief  of  his  bastard.  White:  The  sense 
of  the  context,  and  the  great  aioularity  in  mannacript  between  dvcAd,  make  it  more 
than  poeBlUe  that  the  correct  reading  here  is  dearest.  Yet,  bf  such  a  change,  we 
tbould  lose  the  fine  opposition  of  'clearest'  and  *impO'^sibilitiel.*  SCHMIOT  Wf% 
that  bright,  pure,  glorious  are  all  contained  in  the  word  •  clear.' 

74.  impossibilitiea]  Capell:  Who  derive  to  themselves  honour  and  reverence 
from  man,  by  doing  things  whidi  he  reckons  impossible.  [Compare  Luke  xviii,  37  < 
*The  things  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God,'] 

77.  That  thing]  See  II,  iv,  209. 

80.  free]  Johnson;  To  be  melancholy  is  to  have  the  mind  chained  down  to  one 
painful  idea;  there  is,  therefore,  great  propriety  in  exhorting  Gloucester  to  five 
thoughts,  to  an  emancipation  of  his  soul  from  grief  and  despair.  SCHkflOT  (Z«r.)i 
That  not  affected  with  any  di*;ease  or  di«;tress  of  the  body  or  mind;  sound,  happy, 
careless,  unconcerned,  as  in  III,  iv,  11 ;  III,  vi,  103. 

80.  £itt»Le«r,  &c.]  We  most  remember  that  these  'flowers*  are  an  addition 
oy  Theobald,  who  was  undoubtedly  induced  to  add  them  from  Cordelia's  descrip. 
tion  in  IV,  iv,  and  also,  as  su^gcsu  ScRUlDT,  from  Edgar's  speech  at  the  sight  of 
Lear:  'The  safer  sense,'  &c. — Ed. 

81.  safer]  Warburton:  Without  doubt  Sh.  wrote  sober,  i.  t.  while  the  under* 
standing  is  in  a  right  frame  it  will  never  thus  accommodate  its  owner;  alluding  to 
Lear's  extravagant  dress.  Thence  he  concludes  him  to  be  mad.  Cai'ki.l  :  Tii.at 
is,  sounder.  Johnnov:  I  read  saner.  Jennens  :  I  read,  with  all  the  old  copies, 
*  safer}'  '  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion,  That  does  affect'  to  alter  it.— 
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His  master  thus.  82 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining.    I  am  the 
king  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  sidc-piercing  sight!  85 
Lear.  Nature  s  above  art  in  that  respefl, — There's  your 
press-money. — That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow- 
keeper. — Draw  me  a  clothier^s  yard — ^Look,  look,  a  mouse ! 
Peace,  peace;  this  piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do  't — 
There's  my  gauntlet;  I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant — Bring  up  90 
the  brown  bills.— Oh,  well  flown,  bird!  i'  th'  dout,  i'  th' 
clout!  hewghl — Give  the  word. 


83.  coining^  coynittf^  Qq.    (fying  1"  f. 

85.  As  'Aside,'  by  Cap.  Ec.  Dyce  ii. 

sit{f-picrcing\  Hyphen,  Ff. 

86.  Nature' s\  Nature  it  Natures 
r  F  F  . 

a   3  4 

87.  88.  enw-kttper\  ttahkeeperVUarme 
ii.  Pope. 

89.  piece  0/]  Om.  Qq. 


90.  </<jVJ  do  it  Qq. 

91, 93.  twit  r  tk*  Omt^    tk*  f/Mtif] 

Bird:  r  M'  r/ru/,  f  M'  c/out:  Ff  (iV^* 
F,F  K^).  iird  in  the  ayre^  Qq  \birdt 
Q.).   Ml  9  tk*  Hmt,  I*  M'  elata: 

Warb.  Theob.  Han. 
92.  krn\^h\  Hagk  Qq.  ketBigkI-~ 

[Whistling]  Coll.  ill. 


Mtas.for  Meas.  I,  i,  72.  Bi.akji;;way:  The  '  safer  sense '  seems  to  me  to  mean  the 
eyt'Sight,  which,  says  Edgar,  m  Pit  never  mare  lerw  tlie  nnfoctmiale  Lear  ao  wd9  m 
thoie  lenses  whidi  Gloncester  has  remaining  wilt  serve  him,  who  is  atnr  retnmed  to 

his  right  mind.    The  n'e  si^^t  is  probably  the  •  safer  sense,'  in  allusion  to  our  vulgar 
proverb:  *  Seeing  is  believing.*    Mor.ice  tenns  the  eyes  * OCuU  fideles.'  Gloucester 
afterwards  laments  the  'stiflhess  of  his  vile  sense.' 
81.  accommodate]  See  *  nnaccommodated,*  III,  iv,  103. 

86,  et  fey.  Capell:  Lear's  lavings  rise  chiefly  from  the  exercises  that  he  as  king 
had  been  used  to,  namely,  war,  and  war's  .ippendages  then ;  in  some  he  is  listing, 
cngag'd  in  battle  in  others,  in  others  training  his  bowmen  and  seeing  them  exercise; 
it  was  once  thooght  that  falconry  (a  kingly  amusement)  had  a  place  in  these  ravinp, 
and  that  <  bird  '  [line  91]  w.is  meant  of  the  hawk;  but  'tis  better  understood  of  the 
arrow,  whiih  ht-  cnlk  'well-flown'  from  its  being  lay'd  in  the  '  clout.' 

86.  Nature's  above  art,  &c.]  Schmidt:  That  i.s,  a  bom  king  can  never  lose  his 
natural  rights. 

87.  prasa-moaej}  Doucs:  The  moa^  paid  to  soldiers  when  they  if  ere  rebdned 

in  the  st.-rvice.    [See  //nm.  I,  i,  75,  '  impress'  and  notes.] 

87.  crow-keeper]  One  who  keeps  off  crows  from  a  field.  [Sec  Mom.  &'  jul.  I 
IV,  6,  and  notes.]  Douce:  The  notes  on  this  word  serve  only  to  identify  the  character 
of  a  *crowJceeper;*  the  e»mparitm  remains  to  be  explained.  In  speaking  of  awk* 

ward  shooters  Ascham  \^Toxophtlus,  p.  145,  ed.  Arber]  says:  'An  other  cooreth 
downe,  and  laycth  out  his  buttockes,  as  thaugh  lie  shuulde  •^lujotc  at  crowes.' 

88.  clothier's  yard]  Many  editors,  from  Steevens  down,  refer  to  the  'arrow  of 
a  cloth  yard  long '  in  Ckevjr-CkM. 

91.  t»rOWn  bills]  A  kind  of  h.\Ibcrd  used  by  foot-soldiers  ;  see  A'.  w.  &*^5ll/.I,i,6d, 
WrI'MIT:  They  were  browned  like  the  old  Brown  Bess  to  keep  them  from  rust. 
91.  bird]  VVarbitrton:  Lear  is  raviug  of  archery,  and  shooting  at  butts,  as  is 
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Edg.  Sweet  marjoram.  93 
Lear.  Pass. 

Glou.    I  know  that  voice.  95 
Lear,   Ha!  Goneril, — with  a  white  beard  1 — They  flat- 
tered me  like  a  dog,  and  told  me  I  had  white  hairs  in  my 
beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.   To  say  '  ay '  and  *  no ' 
to  eveiy  thing  that  I  said  I   *  Ay '  and  'no'  too  was  no  good 


96.  with...  7'Afj'l  Dyce.  Ttu'/A  a  white 
beard t  They  Ff.  ha  Regan,  they  Qq. 
hah  I  Regan  t  they  Pofie,  Tbeob.  Han. 
Warb.  Jen. 

97.  whit*}  the  whiu  Ff,  Sch. 


99.  evmry  thing  Aafl  eutry  thing  Q,* 

uUdt..Joo  vMu]  /aide,  J  and  na 
tot,  was  Q,.  faiJe  :  I  and  no  too  tnw 
Jaid:  /,  and  no  too,  was  Ff. 


plain  by  the  words  '  i*  the  clout,"  so  that  we  must  read  'O  well-flown,  Barb!'  i.  e. 
the  barbed,  or  bearded  arrow.  Hi  A  i  H  and  Cai  ki.l  (see  al)ove,  line  83)  think  that 
'bird'  Dietaphoricaily  means  the  arrow.  tccLts:  '  Well-flown  '  may  be  understood 
as  a  compovnd  epithet  of  *  bird.*  DoocBt  Lear  certainly  refers  to  falconry.  In  an 
old  Mng  on  Hawking,  set  for  four  voices  by  Thonu»  Ravenscroft,  '  O  well  fluwn '  is 
a  frequent  address  to  the  hawk.  Steevens  :  '  Well-flown  bird  '  was  the  falconer's 
expression  when  the  hawk  was  successful  in  her  flight,  and  is  so  used  iu  A  Woman 
Kilted  with  Kindness  [p.  103.  ed.  Sh.  Soc.]. 

91.  clout]  NaRIS:  The  mark  fixed  in  the  centra  of  the  butts,  at  which  archers 
shot  for  practice.  Clouttfe,  Fr.  Literally,  the  n.ii!,  or  pin.  The  best  shut  w.is  that 
which  clove  or  split  the  thiU^  or  pin,  itself.  £See  '  pin,'  Rom.  Jul.  II,  iv,  15,  and 
notes.— Eo.] 

92.  word]  Johnson:  Lear  supposes  himsdf  in  a  garrison,  and,  before  he  lets 

Edgar  p.is'^,  requires  the  watch-word. 

96.  beard]  IIai.i.iwell:  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  fill  up  the  context  of  a  dis- 
jointed raving.  Ha!  Goneril! — to  be  so  untiliai  to  a  father  with  a  white  beard,  to 
an  aged  father,  the  age  of  the  parent  aggravating  the  crime  of  the  daughter.  In  a 
fornu-r  part  of  the  tragedy  he  says  to  Goneril :  '  art  not  a<ilianied  to  look  upon  this 
beard,'  meaning  his  veneraljlc  while  beard.  MOBKRLY:  I  SUppOSe  yott  are  Goneril, 
though  your  white  beard  seems  against  it. 

98.  blnck  ones]  Capsll:  He  was  told  he  bad  the  wisdom  of  age  before  he  had 
reached  to  that  of  a  youth. 

99.  •  Ay  •  and  '  tio  '  too]  Pye  (p.  295) :  It  docs  not  appear  how  it  could  be  flattery 
to  dissent  from,  as  well  as  to  assent  to,  every  thing  he  said.  The  following  reading 
was  suggested  to  me  by  an  ingenious  friend,  by  only  a  change  in  the  pointing  and 
the  omission  of  a  single  letter:  *To  say  ay  and  no  to  every  thing  I  said  ay 
and  n»  to,  was  no  good  divinity.'  [White  adopted  this  reading.]  Singer  :  It 
may,  however,  mean  that  they  said  *  ay  '  or  '  ii>j '  as  he  said  '  ay '  or  •  no,'  but  more 
probably  tliai  they  had  double  thoughts,  and  said  '  ay  '  to  Hatter  bim,  when  tliey  said 
*  no '  to  themsdves,  and  vice  veni.  Dbuiis  :  That  is,  in  contradiction  to  the  Biblical 
injunction  to  *  let  your  speech  l>e  yea,  yea  and  nay,  nay.'  Cowden  Clarke  :  Lear 
first  exclaims  indignantly  :  '  To  say  "  ay  and  "  no  "  to  every  thing  I  said  ! '  recollect- 
ing the  facility  with  which  his  courtiers  veered  about  in  their  answers  to  suit  his 
varying  moods,  just  as  Osric  does  lo  Hamlet;  and  then  he  gpes  on  to  say  that  this 
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divinity'.    When  the  rain  cainc  to  wet  mc  once  and  the  wind  lOO 
to  make  mc  chatter ;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding ;  there  I  found  'em,  there  I  smelt  *em  out  Go 
to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words;  they  told  me  I  was 
everything;  'tis  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glou,  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.  105 
Is't  not  the  king. 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king. 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. — 
I  pardon  that  man's  life. — ^What  was  thy  cause  ? 
Adultery? 

Thou  shalt  not  die;  die  for  adultery  ?   No;  I xo 

The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive ;  for  Gloucester's  bastard  son 


100.  the  vntui}  vnmt  F.F^F^,  Rowe, 
Fope,  Han. 

102.  'em. ..'em']  them. ..them  Qq,  Gap. 
Siccv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt.  Sin-^.  Klly. 

103.  men\  women  Upton. 

«'  iheir]  of  their  Qq,  Cap. 

104.  oi^uf  ri  oof^    ar^tu-proofi  Qq. 

105.  106.  Tke...ktii^  ^\  Prose,  QqF^, 
Rowe. 

iofi-ii6.  Ay...iol(iiers\  Prose,  Qq. 

106.  every^  euer  Q,. 

108,  IJ09.  Ipard0H...Admltny  Wkai 
was  tke  ctutu  f  AtU$lte$y.  Ifardtntkat 


man's  life.  Ec.  conj. 

loS.  thy\  the  Theob.  ii,  Warb.  Johns. 

Cap. 

IO9-1 16.  Adultery  L.. soldiers.']  Johns. 
Six  lines,  ending  for  AduUeryt...Fly... 
tkritu  :...Faikerf...fkeets..,SemUun.  H, 

Rowe. 

1 09- 1 3a  Aditlteryt.  thtt\  Prase, 

Tupc,  Theob.  Han.  WarK 
iia  die:  dU  fori  die  for      dye  fit 

112.  Z?o«]  if'or  Q,.  de^ 
11S-115.  Uncs  end  tkrive..J!atker„. 
sheets.  Cap.  Mai.  Ec. 


kind  of  'ay'  and  'no'  too  is  no  good  divinity.  In  proof  that  <  ay '  and  'no'  waa 
used  by  Sh.  with  lome  degree  of  latitude,  as  a  phrase  signifying  alternate  reply,  and 
not  merely  in  strictness  *  yes  and  no,'  compare^x  You  Lihe/t^lWt  ii,  331-240^  where, 

if  the  qiicstions  Rosalind  .asks  he  examined,  it  wi!l  l  e  perceived  that  neither '.ly' 
nor'no'will  clo  a<  answers  to  any  of  ihcm,  except  to '  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  '  MouERLY: 
In  *  no  good  divinity  '  the  reference  is  lo  2  Corinthians,  i,  l8 :  '  Our  word  to  you  was 
not  yea  and  nay.' 

105.  trick]  IIaNMBR  {Gloss.):  Frequently  used  for  the  air,  or  tli  .t  ]  oculiarily  in  a 
face,  voice,  or  ^r-tii'^  \\  V.  c}i  di^TinquishcA  it  from  others.     [Sec  //.;'//.  IV,  vii,  1S9.] 

107.  subject  quakes]  Walkkr  {Crit.  i,  246) :  'If  ♦quakc>'  Ix;  right,  '  subject' 
nitst  refer  to  Gfoucester  alone.  Bat  I  think  Sh.  wrote  piake.  *  Subject,'  more pHsco, 
meaning  not  .(///  w/mx,  but  sithjeeti,  as  we  say  th.^  e/ect,  tfte  reprobate.  Old  writers 
passim;  indeed  ilie  u^a^e  occiir<s  a-^  late  as  Burke.  [  I  lu-te  is  t^rertt  pvihahility  in 
this  sugt;eition  by  Walker.  Compare  '  'twas  caviare  to  the  general.* — J/am.  II,  ii, 
416. — EiJ.] 
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Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 

Gotjtween  the  lawful  sheets.  115 

To  \  luxury,  pell-mell !  for  I  lack  soldiers. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame, 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow, 

That  minces  virtue  and  does  shake  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleasure's  name, — ■  120 

The  fitchew,  nor  die  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 

With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs, 

Though  women  all  above  ; 

But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit,  125 


114.  Mrt/i]  Than  latreQaL^. 

115.  sAefis.]  sheets,  7vere  $mto  me.  Ktly. 

116.  Utekl  want  Q,. 

1 17-125.  As  in  Johns. 
117-130.  Prose,  QijFf. 

yond\  yon  Q<jFj.     yon^  Cap. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  KnU  you  F^. 

118.  betweenl  *'««*'•  Pop«»  Theob. 
Han.  Warb. 

presages^  presageth  Qq. 

119.  d«et\  d»  Qq. 


120.  To  Atari  heart  Qq. 
120-124.    Three  lines,  ending  #f*r,.. 
appetite. ..above.  Ktly  (reading  soiTt^). 

120,  121.  t$amet — name.  Tkt 
Ff  + ,  Jen.    itanie  to  Qq. 

121.  soiied^/oyied C^(\VU  stalled  Warb. 
tpoiUd  Daniel. 

133.  nwtir/]  waft  Q,.    wajle  Q,Ff. 
they  are\  tha*re  Q,.  they're 

Johns. 

133-130.   Prose,  Knt 


116.  luzoiy]  LewdocsB.  See  Ham.  I,  v,  83. 

II&  forks]  WAkBOBTON:  That  i her  hand  held  before  her  face  in  sign  of  mod. 
esty,  with  the  fingers  spread  out,  foiky.  W.  C.  Jourdain  [ Philo!o;^ical  Soc.  Trans. 
p.  134,  1857)  gives  the  same  interpretation  [which  I  think  unwarranted,  but  have 
no  inclination  to  emphasize  an  nnsavory  question  by  discussing  it.  See  III,  iv, 
104.— £u.]. 

118.  snow]  Edwards:  In  construction  the  phrase  'between  her  forlo'  followa 
'  snovr.'    So  in  Tim.  IV,  iii,  3S6 :  '  the  con&ecrated  snow  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap.' 

1 19.  aiiaeftt]  Staumton  :  That  affieds  the  coy  timidity  of  virtue.  Simger  :  Thus 
Cotgrave,  *  Mintux:  m  .  ease :  f...al«o  squeamish,  quaint,  coy,  that  minces  it  exceed- 
ingly,' &c.  Also  '  Faire  la  saJinetle.  To  mince  it,  niceBe  it,  make  It  daintie,  be 
veric  squeamish,  b.ickward,  or  coy.'  Col.I.lKR  :  'Minces'  cannot  be  right,  since 
mincing  meani  to  cut  anything  into  small  pieces,  and,  figuratively,  to  take  small 
Steps;  whereas  to  mindt  [the  reading  of  the  (MS)  and  of  Collier's  text]  is  to  cpans- 
//i^/f,  which  is  exactly  what  Ia  d  intends  to  convey;  the  *simperin<;  dame'coun. 
terftited  or  nnndcked  virtue,  and  stiook  Sicr  licad  at  the  mere  name  of  pleasure. 

121.  fitcbewj  Dyce  [Gloss.) :  A  polecat,  and  here  a  cant  term  for  a  btrumpet. 

131.  soiled]  Hbath:  This  Is  the  term  used  for  a  hoise  that  is  turned  out  in 
the  spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of  grass.  This  at  once  deanses  the  animal,  and  fills 
him  with  blood. 

125.  But]  Merely.  See  //am.  II,  11,373,451.  Dr  Incleuy  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Among  the  Heresies  {/August,  de  Heret.)  that  arose  very  early  in  the 
Church,  there  started  out  a  Seet^  called  [the  Puterniani],  possibly  the  spawn  of  the 
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Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ; 

There's  hell,  there's  darkness,  there's  the  sulphurous  pit,  127 
Burning,  scalding,  stench,  consumption;  fie,  fie,  fiel  pah, 
pah! — Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet;  good  apothecary, 
sweeten  my  imagination ;  there 's  money  for  thee.  130 

Gim,    Oh,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear,   Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glou.    O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !    This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me? 

Lear,    I  remember  tliine  eyes  well  enough.   Dost  thou  135 


126, 127.  Beneath...pit^  As  ia  Glo.-f 
Sch.    Prose  in  QqFf-l>,  M«L  Kllt,GoI1. 

DeL  Sing.  .Sta.  \Vh, 

Btntath  darkntss\  One  line, 

Jnbns.  Cttp.  Jen.  Stcev.  Boa.  l>)rce. 

126-130.  B(ncat}u..thee\  Four  lines, 
ending  darkntss..„pah  :...Mpoth«cary.... 
tkee.  Johns.  Jen.    I^ve  lines,  ending 

darkttf Si. ...stench... fan  ! ....apothecary.. 
thee.  Ec.    Five  and  a  half  lines,  endinj; 

darkness  stench  me. . . .  apothecary. . . . 

Tkere*i..JkM,  Ktly. 

126.  is  air\  it  is  all  Warb. 
Jiends*'^  Cap.  ^tndsi^^i.  JiemTi 

Johns. 

127.  theris  the  sulphurous]  Ktly, 
Cam.  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  Sch.  ther's  the 
Julphury  Qq  {theres  Q,).    there  is  the 


/uiphurous  Ff  et  cet. 
138.  tmtsumpiimi  tm/mmoHm  Q,. 

confummation  Q^. 

129, 130.  civet .'...svteeten']  Rowc,  Knt, 
Sch.   Ctuet;  good  Afotkeeary  fwtdm- 
Ff.    Ciuet,  g9Mt  Apttkutrk,  f  fweUm 
Qq  et  ceU 

•  131.  Ltt  wu...mortalUy.'\  Here...mor- 
taUtU,  Qq.   Two  lines,  Ff. 

133.  134.  0...mel>'\  Rowc.  Three  lines, 
ending  world...naught...me  f  Ff.  Prose, 
Qq. 

134.  PiouU  Q,.  JJtold  Q,. 
n9tight\  naught  QqFf,  Rowe, 

Pope,  Theob. 

Dost  thou]  do  you  Qq,  Jen. 

135.  ikuu}  iky  Qq. 


filthy  Cnosticks;  whose  opinion  was  that  Ibe  upper  Parts  of  a  man'*  Body  were  made 
indeed  by  God,  but  the  lower  Parts  from  the  Girdle,  they  held  was  made  by  the 
devil;  and  very  fond  they  grew  of  their  fancy,  which  they  thought  gave  them  a 
Liberty  to  do  with  the  devil's  port  what  thejr  pleas'd,  so  long  as  they  icserv'd  the 
rest  unto  God.*— £«jf/aiM/*<  Vauity:  or  tke  Vric*  «fGod  tigamtt . . .  FHdt  im  Drm, 
Sic,  1683.  p.  59. 

126.  Malone  and  Knight  doubt  whether  any  part  of  this  speech  were  intended 
for  metre.  Singkr:  It  is  too  rhythmical  to  be  left  as  mere  prose,  yet  is  rather 
lyric  than  heroic  metre.  Whitb:  Not  improbably  the  remainder  of  Ais  speech  is 
mutilated  blank  verse.  With  very  slight  alteration  it  might  be  presented  in  perfect 
lines  of  five  accent.-.  AnBOTT,  §511:  The  highest  passion  of  all  expresses  itSclf  in 
prose,  as  here,  and  in  the  fearful  frenzy  of  Oth.  IV,  i,  34-44. 

133.  piece  of  nature]  Schmidt:  Sh.  frequently  uses  pitt*  with  ^  where  we 
should  expect  some  such  word  as  model,  or  master-piece,  especially  a  *  |4ece  of  viltueP 
for  a  pattern  of  virtue.  An  expression  in  Ant.  dr*  CUo.  V,  ii,  99,  comes  the  nearest 
10  the  .present  phrase,  where  C'-leopatra  says, '  to  imagine  An  Antony,  were  oature'l 
piece  'gainst  fancy.* 

133.  This  great  world]  See  note  on  *  little  world  of  nan,*  III,  i,  la 
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squiny  at  mc  ?  N^i,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid  ;  I  '11  not  love.  136 
Read  thou  this  challenge ;  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glou.    Were  all  thy  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see. 

Edg.   \y\side\  I  would  not  take  this  from  report;  it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it.  140 

Lear.  Read. 

Glou.   What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 

Lear,   Oh  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  No  eyes  in  youi 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  7   Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light ;  yet  you  see  how  this  145 
world  goes. 

156.  squiny^  fquint  Q^,  Pope,  Han.        Prose,  Qq.     Two  lines,  the  first  ending 
«/  mt\  M  m*  Qq.  r^ort^  Ff.   As '  Aside,'  Han.  Cap.  Ee. 

137.  this]  Ihnt  Qq.  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

bttt\  Oni.  Qi^.  142.  the  cast\  this  case  Rowef,  Cap. 

o/it]  oft  Q,.   oti't  Q,,  Jen,  Qm.      Ec.  Wh.  Ktly. 
Wr.  144.  nor  ito'\  nor  Q^,  Pope,  Han. 

1 38.  thy  l(tlers\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sch.  144.  145.  a  h^niy\  heavy  F,F^  Rowe, 
the  letters  Qq  ct  cet.  Pope,  Han. 

see'\  F,F,.  Knt,  St«.  Sch.  ft*        145.  Ugk(\ligkt9m$TRAf, 

tne  QqFjF^  ct  cet.  146b  gOttf  Q^. 

139, 140.  /  would. ....at  iV.]  Theob. 

136.  squiny]  Malone:  To  look  asquint.  The  wuril  is  used  by  Armin,  Shake- 
speare's fellow'comedian,  in  his  Nest  of  Ninnies  [p.  6,  ed.  Sk.  Sot.\ :  *  The  World, 
qaeade  stoniackt,  * . .  sqnidei  at  this,  And  kx»ka  «s  one  Moniing.'  Wmttwr  adds 
that  it  bitill  nscd  in  Snffii^,  [and  an  Aneiiean  can  add  thrt  it  b  sliU  osed  here]. 

139.  report]  Staunton  ;  There  is  some  olwcurity  here.  NNTiat  is  it  Edgar  would 
not  take  from  report?  He  must  have  been  aw.are  of  his  father's  deprivation  of  sight; 
l>ecause  it  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  scene.  We  are,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the 
poor  king  exhibits  the  proclamation  for  the  killing  of  (^oueeiter.  COWDXN  ClamcB  : 
That  which  Edgar  would  not  believe  without  ufittuuiitg  \n  the  estremity  of  pathos  in 
the  meeting  between  his  blind  father  and  the  distracted  king.  D£Ul»  thinks  it 
refers  to  Lear's  condition. 

139.  is]  Wright:  EmphaUc;  as  in  Maei.  I,  iii,  141. 

t4a.  the  case]  Jennkns:  Having  lost  my  eyes,  would  you  have  me  read  with 
the  sockets.  SteevenS:  That  i-;,  the  socket  of  either  eye.  .So  in  IVini.  Tale, 
V,  ii,  14:  '  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes.'  Malonk:  Also  in  Per.  V,  i,  112:  'her 
eyes  as  jeweMike  and  cased  as  richly,'  and  Jt,  III,  ii,  99:  'her  eyelids,  cases  to 
those  heavenly  jewels,'  '  TXir  case  of  eyes'  could  rust  have  been  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  because,  in  the  lan^ajje  of  that  d.iy,  it  would  mean  '  this  pair  of  eyes,'  a 
sense  directly  opposite  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed.  White:  But  still  I  must 
regard  Rowe's  reading  (f .  t,  with  sneh  a  pahr  of  eyes  as  this,  1. 1.  none  at  all)  as 
being  the  Ime  text 

143.  are  you  there  with  me  ?]  Wright:  Th.it  is,  is  that  what  you  mean?  So 
in  As  You  Like  It,  V,  ii,  32:  'Oh,  I  know  where  you  are;'  ue.  what  you  mean. 
[Compare  'take  me  with  you,'  ^om.  &*  y»l.  Ill,  v,  140.] 
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Glou,  I  see  it  feelingly.  147 
Lear,  What,  art  mad?  A  man  n^a)  see  how  this  world 
goes  with  no  ^es.  Look  with  thine  ears ;  see  how  yond 
justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thieC  Hark,  in  thine  ear;  150 
change  places,  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which 
is  the  thief?  Thou  hast  seen  a  iarmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar? 

GUm,   Ay,  sir. 

Lectr.  And  the  creature  run  from  tiie  cur?  There  thou  155 
mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority ;  a  dog's  obeyed 

in  office. — 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand ! 

Why  dost  thou  kish  that  whore  ?    Strip  thine  own  back; 

Thou  hotly  lusts  to  use  her  in  that  kind  160 


148.  this\  the  Qq. 

149.  thiHi\  tky  Qq. 

149, 150.  yond...yoHd\  yoH....yon  Qq. 
fOtC  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 

150.  tkim\  M^Qq. 

151.  change  places,  an,i\  Om.  Qq. 
handy-dandy'\  handy,  dandy,  Q^. 

MoHify^endy 

151,  132.  jumee».,Jkuf\  tktefe^Itu- 
tice  Qq. 


154.  Ay,-\  I  QqF.F,.    Om.  F/,. 
155-172.  Prose,  QqFf. 
156.  dos;  'x  obeyed\  do^e^/o  bade  Q,. 
dogge,  /o  bad  Q,. 

158-161.  As  in  Pope. 

159.  thine'\  thy  Ff+. 

160.  Thou  hotly  lmts\  Ff.  Sch.  thy 
bbmd  kotfy  htfii  Qq  {blood  Q,).  Thou 
hotly  hut*tt  Rowe  et  cet. 


147.  fieeUllgly]  Moberly:  In  an  inward  and  heartfelt  way.  Lear  takes  the 
word  to  mean  'only  by  feelinj;  as  I  have  no  eyes.'  'What  do  you  want  with  eytt^ 
he  rejoins, '  to  know  how  (be  world  goes  ?' 

151.  bandj-daady]  Malonb:  This  is  m  pity  among  children,  in  which  some* 
thing  is  shaken  between  the  hands,  atul  then  a  guess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is 
retained.  Set:  Florio :  *  Bazzicchiare.  To  sliakc  hetwcene  two  hands,  to  ])Iay  handy- 
dandy.'  Coles  i^Latin  Diet.,  1679)  renders  '  to  play  handy-dandy,'  by  digUis  micarej 
and  he  is  followed  by  Ainswoith ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  mistaken,  as  is  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  definition,  in  his  Dictionary,  yi)\\Qh.  seems  to  have  heen  foi-med  on  the 
pa>sa;^c  before  us,  misunderstood.  He  say<,  Handy-dandy  i>>  'a  j^Iay  in  which  chil- 
dren change  bands  and  places.'  DoucE:  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  A  Jrte  diteoune  touching  the  mttrmurers  of  the  tymts,  MS: 
'  They  . . .  play  with  yoar  ma|estie  as  men  play  with  little  children  at  handye  dandye, 
which  hand  will  you  have,  when  they  are  disposed  to  keep  any  thingc  from  them.' 
Hali.iwell  says  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  games  in  existence,  not  only  alluded  to  by 
Piers  Plowman,  hut,  according  to  Pope  in  his  Memoirs  of  Alartinus  Scribleru.%,  by 
Plato.  *  Sometimes  the  game  is  played  by  a  sort  of  sleight  of  hand,  changing  the 
article  rapidly  from  one  hand  to  another. . . .  This  is  what  Sh.  alludes  to  by  chai^[tng 
places.' 

160.  lusta]  This  is  an  instance  cited  by  WalkeR  (CWV.  ii,  128)  of  the  substitu- 
lioa  in  the  FoUo  of  /  for  4/  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb.  *  Ctwrr, 
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Forwhich  thou  whip'st  her. — The  usurer  hangs  the  cozener.  161 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  great  vices  do  appear ; 

Robes  and  fuir'd  gowns  hide  all.   Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  tance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks ; 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it  165 

None  does  oflend,  none»  I  say,  none;  I'll  able  'em ; 

Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 

To  seal  th*  accuser's  lips.   Get  thee  glass  eyes. 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now,  now.  170 
Pull  off  my  boots ;  harder,  harder,  so. 


l6r.  cozener\  eojloner  Q^, 

162-  170.  As  in  Kowe. 

162.  Throughl  Tktrm^h  Ff,  Rawe. 
/a/A /-■//]  (ottfrtd  Q,.  taUertd 

<3^  Sch.    ami  taller  d  Iv^F^. 

el^hes\  rage's  Q,.    ra^^es  Q;. 

xraii']  I  f,  Rowe,  Sch.  Jlual  Q,. 
/ruall  Q,  et  cet. 

163.  furrd  g<nont\  Jurdgownes  Qq. 
kide\  itftfyQq. 

163-  168.  Plate. .dips:]  Om.  Q  |. 
163.  FlaU\  Thcob.  ii.    Flace  Ff. 

mm]  Thcob.  it.   finmes  F,F,. 
fatm  F,.  fins  P,,  Rowe,  Pope,Theob.  t. 


Hail.  Cnp.  Sch, 

165.  in  rags\  with  rags  Jen.  (?  mis- 
print). 

a\  and  Rowe. 

Jt*t\  do's  F,.   doth  FjF^-l- ,  Jen. 
Sceev.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing. 

166.  offend,  itone,]  offend^  Hao. 
able]  absolve  I  Ian. 

170,  171.  'J'o...so.'\  C.ip.  Now.. JO. 
One  line,  Pope  ii-hiJemWr.;  prose, Cam. 

A  'o-v,  n9»,  nmot  n«w\  m  now  Qg. 

171.  AanbTt  harder]  pull  kardtTt 
harder  KUy. 


asks  Walkkr,  '  in  cases  where  $t  would  produce  extreme  harshness,  and  where  at 
the  same  time  the  old  copies  have  s,  whether  we  ought  not  tu  write  the  latter.  (In 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  (sec,  for  example.  Burns,  passim),  s  for  st 
in  the  second  penon  seems  to  be  the  rale.)*  (To  return  to  the  osage  of  (he  QqFf  in 
this  instance  is  hardly  more  violent  than  to  adopt  ;/  in  place  of  its.  Can  harshness 
farther  go  than  in  '  hotly  lust'st  to'  ?  I  regret  that  I  did  not  softt-n  a  line  corrc>potid- 
ingly  harsh  in  modern  editions,  and  print  in  //am.  I,  ii,  53 :  '  Kevisits  thus  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon.* — Ed.^ 

162.  great  vices:  I  ,  1  1  ■  ],at  think  that  the  Ff  are  right  here,  and  that  tb^ 
meaning  i.'i,  'When  loukcd  at  through  tattered  clothe^,  all  vices  are  preat.' — Ed. 

163.  hide  all]  Maix>Ne:  In  R.  of  Z.,  93,  '  Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty.' 
163.  Plate]  CowDRM  Ciarkk:  That  is,  clothe  in  (dale  annour. 

163.  nln]        of  Uie  Ff  is  to  be  prefened,  were  it  not  for  the  'it*  in  line 

166.  I  '11  able  em]  Warbukton  :  I  '11  qualify  or  uphdd  diem.  So  Scogan,  con- 
temporary with  Chaucer :  '  Set  all  my  life  after  thyne  onUnannce  And  able  me  to 
merde  or  thoa  deme.*   Heath  :  I  will  take  off  all  legal  disabilities  which  they  may 

haTC  incurred  by  their  crime.=;.  SteeveNS:  Chapman's  \Vido'<u's  Tears  :  *  Admitted! 
Ay,  into  her  licart,  and  I  11  al>!e  it.'  Again,  in  his  version  of  the  /Had,  xxitit '  I'll 
able  this  For  live  revolved  years.' 
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Edg.  \Aside^  Oh,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd  1  172 
Reason  in  madness  I 

Liar,   If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Gloucester.  175 
Thou  must  be  patient;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl  and  ciy.   I  will  preach  to  thee ;  mark. 

Glou»  Alack,  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come  180 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  This '  a  good  block, 


172,  173.  Oh. .. madness One  line, 
Qq.    As  'Aside,'  Cap.  Dycc  ii,  Huds. 

17a.  impertinency  mix'i/f]  tm/erim' 
fftn'  trtixt,  Ff.  imperHmtneit  mixi  Q^. 
impertinency,  mixt  Q,. 

174-306.  FroBe,  in  Qq. 

174.  fortunes^  fortune 

177.  kn<nju^st'\  knowfji  Q,,  Sth, 

178.  wawf\   loaiule  Ff.     wayl  Q,. 


178.  mark.']  Ff,  Knt,  Dyce.Glo.  4-, Sch. 
mark —  Rowc  + .    marke  me.  Qq  et  cct. 
i8i.  7Xftr*«jOM/4/M)l.]Sing.U,D]rce, 

Glo.  Wr.  {block?  Sing  ii).  this  a  ^^ood 
blocke.  Qq.  This  a  good  blocke:  F,F,. 
This  a  fri>od  block  :  F,F^,  Sch.  Tliia  a 
good  bhh  k !—  Rowe  +  ,  Ec.  Knt,  Del. 
Sta.  Klly.  7'kis  a  i^coJ  block  ?  Cap.  Jen. 
Slcev.  '78,  Var.  Coll.  i.  This  'j  a  good 
Uoek,Qxak.  Thh  a  good  phi  OXi^m, 


172.  impertinency]  Douce:  That  is,  something  not  belonging  to  the  subject. 
Thus  an  old  collection  of  domestic  recipes,  &c.,  entitled  The  treasurie  of  com' 
modious  conceits,  1 594,  is  said  to  be  'not  impertinent  for  every  good  huswife  to  use 
in  her  hottM  anumgat  her  own  familie.*  This  wovd  doe*  not  leem  to  have  beea  ued 
ill  the  sense  of  rude  or  unmannerly  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentniy,  nor 
in  that  of  saucy  till  a  consideralile  time  afterwards. 

178.  wawl]  Wright:  Cotgravehas:  'HoUaller.  To  yawl  e.wawle,  or  cry  out  aloud.' 

l8t.  This']  Walkek  (fW«.8o)t  TXv  wis  not  unrrequenily.— like  i^nr,fte.~ 
contracted  into  a  monoajrUahle.  See  Lntr,  V,  ili,  283;  Tcm.  Skr,  I,  U,  45,  •  Whjr 
this*  a  heavy  chance  *twixt  him  and  you.'  Wright:  See  Afeas.  for Meas.V,\,  131, 
•this*  a  good  Fn,'er  belike.'  See  AuBOTT,  S46li  also  II,  ii,  n6,  of  this  play. 
RlTSON  needlessiy  suggested  '  'Tis.' 

iSi.  block]  Johnson  would  read '  a  good  Jhek,*  that  is,  a  flock  of  wool.  *  Lear 
picks  up  a  _fiock,  and  immediately  thinks  to  surprise  his  enemies  by  a  troop  of  hor.«e 
shod  flocks  or  ////.  Vet  'block'  may  stand,  if  we  suppose  that  the  sight  of  a 
block  put  him  in  mind  of  mounting  his  horse.  CaP£LL:  The  mode  of  Lear's  mad- 
ness is  chang'd ;  it  is  calm,  and  shews  some  sparks  of  reason ;  he  knows  Gloucester, 
and  his  condition;  tells  him  he  must  he  patient; . . .  says  he  will  •  preach '  to  him ; 
upon  this  he  puts  himself  in  posture  of  one  who  would  preach,  and  pulls  off  bis  hat: 
Scarce  has  he  utter'd  a  few  words  when  some  fumes  of  a  wilder  nature  fly  up;  the 
hat  catches  his  eye,  and  sets  fire  to  another  train  of  ideas;  the  words  '  This  a  good 
Mock?'  are  spoke  looking  upon  the  hat;  and  this  is  follow'd  by  a  second  conceit, 
which  has  it's  rise  from  the  same  circumstance,  aliout  •  felt,'  and  the  use  it  might 
be  put  to.  SteEVKNS  :  •  Block '  anciently  signified  tlie  head  part  of  the  hat,  or  ihe 
thing  on  which  a  hat  is  formed,  and  sometimes  the  hat  itself.    Thu^  Much  Ado,  I,  i. 
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It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  182 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt.    I  '11  put 't  in  proof; 

182.  shee\  Jhoo  F,.    fi9oe  TJF^^  183.  r  11. ..proof ;'\  Om.  Qq. 

/hoot  Qq.    suit  Anon.*  put  VJ  put  it  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 

183.  felt^feU  Qq.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  i,  Sing.  Wh.  KUy. 

75 :  'He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat :  it  ever  changes  with  the  next 
I  lock.'  Af;.iin,in  I5eau.  an<l  Fl.  Wit  at  Several  W'cipom  [IV,  i]:  'I  .im  so  haunted 
uiih  this  broad  brim'd  hat  Of  the  last  progress  bloclc,  with  the  young  hatband.' 
Aga!n,  in  The  Two  Merry  Mlkmaidt,  i6aot  * — my  haberdasher  has  a  new  Ueek, 
and  will  fnid  luc  and  ^11  my  generation  xnbtaverst  &c.  A^^jin,  in  Decker's  Gill's 
Hornbook,  1609:  ' — that  cannot  olwerve  the  time  of  his  hatlMiid,  nor  know  what 
fashioned  block  is  most  kin  to  his  bead;  for  in  my  opinion,  the  brainc  that  cannot 
diiue  hit  felt  well.'  &c.  Again,  in  The  Sevm  Ikadfy  Mmm  Lmdon,  by  Decker, 
1606:  *— TheMN-iv  for  hi»  head  nlten  faster  than  the  felt-maker  can  fitte  hun.' 
To  the  same  effect  Ri'SHTON  {Euphuism,  p.  52)  cite*  instance^  from  Lily's  EuphiKS. 
CoLLlF.R  :  •  Dlock  '  implies  that  Lear  is  referring  to  the  sh.ipe  of  his  hat,  when  he 
probably  had  nunc  upon  his  head,  l^c-ing,  as  we  are  told,  '  fantastically  dressed  with 
straw  and  wild  Bowers.'  Few  things  can  be  clearer  than  that  *block'  was  mis- 
heard for  plot  .IS  it  stands  in  the  (MS),  and  that  the  '  good  plot^  was  to  shoe^  ftc. 
[CipcU's  cxpLmation  is,  to  me,  scarcely  satisfactory,  althou|;h  it  is  adopted  by  every 
editor  but  Collier,  and  is  amply  supported,  as  far  as  the  peculiar  u.se  of  the  word 
*  block '  is  ooncemed,  by  Steevens's  and  Rushton's  citations.  The  image  of  that  dis> 
tiaaght  head  covered  by  a  felt  hat  is  not  pleasin;;,  to  say  the  least.  I  can  offer 
n  >thin!^  better.  unle--s  i;  he  that  'block'  is  used  in  i*>  or  lin-iry  sense,  and  that  Lear 
mounts  one  to  deliver  i.is  ])reachmcnt  from.  Since  writing  this  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing in  TiECK  (iii,  241) :  '  Brockmann  at  these  words  mounted  the  stump  of  a 
tree.'  For  this  Tieck  finds  fanlt  with  him;  *the  action  was  neither  necessary  nor 
did  it  impart  any  beauty  to  the  passage.  SchrOder  afterwards,  on  the  same  stage  ill 
Vienna,  represented  himself  so  weak  :in<l  worn  out  that  he  could  not  r.iise  his  trem- 
bling foot  high  enough  to  mount  u]>on  the  stump ;  this  he  did  app>arently  to  show  that 
his  predecessmr  had  acted  what  was  not  true  to  nature.'  Tieck  adds,  that '  SchrOder. 
with  his  keen  intelhgence,  would  probably  confess  in  cooler  moments  that  he  was 
even  more  sophistical  than  Brockmann ;  nn  old  man  who  was  as  weak  as  this 
_  could  certainly  not  have  stormed  about  the  open  fields,  and  made  his  pursuers  run 
hard  to  catch  him.'  In  Edwik  Booth's  Promft  Book  there  is  here  the  stage-direc* 
tion :  *  Lear  takes  Cnran's  hat.'  This  is  certainly  better  than  to  suppose  that  he  took 
bis  own^ED.] 

183.  felt]  Steevens  :  This  strntai;em  might  have  been  adopted  from  the  following 
passage  in  Kenton's  Tragicall  Discourses,  1567:  ' — he  allyrcth  himsclfc  forthepur* 
pose  in  a  night  gowne  girt  to  hym.  with  a  poire  of  shoes  of  feltt  Leasie  the  noyse  ot 
his  feete  shoulde  discover  his  goinge.'  M  ai.one  :  This  '  delicate  stratagem'  had  ac- 
lu.Tlly  been  put  in  practice  fifty  years  before  Sh.  was  born,  a>  we  learn  from  Lord 
Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  41 :  '  the  ladye  Margaret, .  .  .  caused  there  a 
jujtte  to  be  held  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  the  place  being  a  fore-room  raised  high 
from  the  ground  by  many  stcp^,  and  paved  with  black  square  stones  like  marble; 
while  the  horses,  to  prevent  slidin„'.  were  shoJ  -oith  felt  or  flocks  (the  Latin  words 
are  feltro  sive  tomento) :  after  which  the  ladies  danced  all  night.' 
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[act  XV,  sc.  vL 


And  when  I  have  stol'ii  upon  these  sons-in-law. 

Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  I  185 

Enttr  a  Gentleman,  7vith  Atlendants. 

Gent,   Oh,  here  he  is ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter — 

Lear.    No  rescue  ?   What,  a  prisoner?   I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.    Use  me  well; 
You  shall  have  ransom.   Let  me  have  surgeons ;  190 
I  am  cut  to  th'  brains. 

Gc7it.  You  shall  have  anything. 

I^ar.    No  seconds  ?  all  myself? 


184.  /  have'\  Pv*  rojw  4 ,  Dycc  ii, 
Hudi. 

itortt]jlole  Qq. 

sonS'iH-law\  /onne  in  lawes  Q,. 
fvmut  in  Ian  Q,.  Sm  Mt  Lawa  F,, 
Rowc,  Cap.  Seniles  in  I.a-.vfs  F,.  SolU 
in  Laws  Fj.   Sons-in-  Laws  V^. 

185.  Enter...Auen(lant8.]  Rowe.  En- 
tcr  three  Gentlemen.  Qq.  Enter  a  Gcn- 
tlcm.m.  Ff.  Enter  Gentleman,  and  At- 
tendants of  Cordelia ;  and  Guard.  Cap.  - 

186.  Scene  via.  Pop«-(-,  Jen. 
JkoMd}  kamls  Qq,  Jen. 


186.  him.  Sir,}  Johttt.  Mim  Jirs,  g^. 
him  fin.        himi  «tlr,  Rowe.  kim^ 

Sir.  Ff. 

187.  Your. ..daughter — ]  Om.  Q,.  your 
MKt  Jeert  (reading  O..Jtert  as  one  line) 

Q. 

188.  cven^  eene  Qq. 

190.  rans9m\  a  rmifom  Q,. 
surgeons^  Ff  +  ,  Knt,  Dyce  », 

Sta.  GIo.  Wr.  Sch.  a  ehurgion  Q,.  a 
Ckinwgtm  Q,.   a  surgeon  Cap.  et  cet. 

191.  Itum\  Pm  Httds. 


185.  kill,  kill]  Malone:  This  was  formerly  the  word  given  in  the  Ent;lish  array 
when  an  onset  was  made.  So  in  Ven.  6r*  Ad,  652 :  '  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry 
**  kill,  kill."  *  Again,  in  The  Mirrwtr  for  MagittraUi,  i6to,  p.  315 :  *  Oar  Englisb- 
men  came  boldly  forth  at  night,  Crying  Saint  George,  Salisbury,  kill,  kill.' 

1S9.  fool  of  fortune]  Stkkvi  ns  :  Compare  '  I  urn  fortune's  fuol,'  Rom.  &*  Jul. 
Ill,  i,  129.  Walkkr  (tW/.  ii,  309) :  Here  'natural  fool '  means  one  bom  to  be  the 
sport  of  fortone.  Bacon  speaka  of  *  natural  Spaniards,*  u  e.  natiT«.  Massinger,  in 
The  Renegadoj  II,  iv,  has  'a natural  VeneUan.' 

191.  cut  to  th'  brains]  Ct>\vi>KN  Ci.arkk:  This,  one  of  the  mo^t  powerfully,  yet 
briefly  expressed,  utterances  of  mingled  bodily  pain  ani  consciousness  01  mental  in- 
iimiity  ever  penned,  is  not  the  only  sabtle  indication  in  thti  scene  that  Lear  not 
merely  feels  himself  to  be  insane,  but  also  feels  acote  physical  sufTering.  *  I  am  not 
ague  jm)of' tells  how  severely  shaken  his  poor  old  frame  has  been  by  exposure  through- 
out that  tempestuous  night;  'pull  off  my  boots;  harder,  harder,'  gives  evidence  of  a 
sensation  of  pressure  and  impeded  circulation  in  the  feet,  so  closely  connected 
with  injury  to  the  brain;  and  *I  am  cut  to  the  brains*  conveys  the  impression  of 
wounded  writhing  within  the  head,  that  touche<i  us  with  deepest  sympathy.  Yet,  at 
the  sainc  time,  there  are  the  gay  irrationality  and  the  incoberency  that  mark  this 
stage  ol  mania. 
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Why,  this  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt,  X93 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 

*Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust  195 
*    Gent.    Good  sir, — * 

Lear.    I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  smug  bridegroom.  What! 
I  will  be  jovial.    Come,  come ;  I  am  a  king. 
My  masters,  know  you  that? 

Gent.   You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you.  200 

Lear.  Then  there  *s  life  in 't   Come,  and  you  get  it,  you 
shall  get  it  by  running.   Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

\Exit  running;  Aitendanis  follow. 

Gent.   A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch. 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king !   Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse  205 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.   Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you ;  what 's  your  will  ? 


193.  a  man  a  ///an]  a  man  Qq. 

194-199.  7#...M/T/]  Asin  Jen.  Three 
lines,  ending  brauely...IouiaU :....tkat  f 
FT4>,  QiKf.  {Cornt^  f»m*  separate  line. 
Cap.) 

195,  196.  Ay..jir}  Um.  Ff,  Rowc. 

195.  ^^,««i/]/«iri/Qq.  ^Ki/Pope-f , 
Cap.  Ay^and for  Stccv.  I5us.  Knt,  Coll. 

196.  Gent.  6^<Wii/-]OmQ,,Pope-i-, 
Capw 

197-199.  I...thnlf\  Two  and  a  li  ilf 
lines, en  lin^'  bravely... jovial.. JkaitQsiA, 
Del.  VVh.  Ktly. 

197.  «M«!f]  Om.  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ee. 
Var.  Sta.  GIo. 

198.  199.  king.  My  masttrs\  A'in'^, 
Mafitn  F,.  ICing.  Mqfters  F.FjF^, 
Kowe.  ki$ig.  My  moHers  Pope,  Theob. 


Han.  W.irij.    kin^  ;  masfrrs  Sch. 

199.  ikatf^  that.  Q,,  Dyce,  Glo.-f. 
M<j//  Sta.  Huds. 

201,  202.  Tkem,.M^  Two  lines,  the 
find  enriinjj       it,  Ff +  . 

201.  Come,  and'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 
Cmm,  tm  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 
Knt,  Sin;^,  Come,  an'  Johns,  nay  and 
Q,.  ttay  i/Q^  A'ay,  come,  an  Jen.  Ec. 
Aay,  f/GIo.+.    Nay,  an  Cap.  et  cet. 

ao«.  fyl  with  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Glo.  Wr. 
Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa.'\  Oin.  Qq. 
[Exit...]  Exit,  running;  Attend- 
ants and  Guard  follow.  Cap.  Exit  King 
running  Qq.    Exit.  Ff. 

204.  oni\  a  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
Knt,  Sch. 

306.  kave\  hath  Qq.   iud  Anon.* 


193.  salt]  Mai^ne:  That  is  a  man  of  teats.  Wrioht:  Compare  Chapman, 
U'uLnus  Tears,  IV,  i:  'lie  not  tarn  Salt-peeter  in  this  vault  for  neuer  a  mans  com- 

panie  liuing.' 

201.  life  in 't]  Johnso.n  :  The  case  is  not  yet  desperate. 

20a.  S«,  m]  BosWEixt  Does  not  this  seem  to  prove  that  *Sessa,'  III,  iv,  96, 

means  the  very  reverse  of  cesses  f  Hui>>un  :  It  is  i>roI)al)ly  meant  to  express  Lear's 
panting  as  he  runs.  Stark  ( I-'.ine psychiati  ische  Sh.-S.'iidie,  p.  80)  interprets  this  aS 
ringing,  and  »ays :  *  Lear  skips  aw.iy  carolling  and  dancing.' 
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Edg.    Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward?  208 

Gent.    Most  sure  and  vulgar;  every  one  hears  that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  &vour,  2  to 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.   Near  and  on  speedy  foot;  the  main  desciy 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought 

Edg,  J  I  thank  you,  sir;  that's  all. 

Gent,  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here, 
Her  army  is  moved  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gent  215 

Gku.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please ! 

Edg,  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Ghu,   Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg,  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows ;  220 


208.  au^ht^  Thcob.  ii.    ought  QqFH 
jfjr,]  Om.  Qq. 

209,210.  Most.... sound. '\  As  in  Q,. 
The  fim  line  ends  hearts,  at  vulgar, 
Ff,  Rowe. 

209.  owe]  onfs  Q^. 

hears  that\  here's  that  Q,.  keares 
THat  Q,. 

ata  iVkiek„aoiit$tf]  Tka/.../emee  Q,, 

That...fenfe  Q,. 

210.  211,  But. .. army  f\  One  line,  Qq. 
212.  sfieedy  foot^ /peed  fort  q^.  /peed 


213.  dnery\de/trye$^.g,  de/eriaQ^ 
213.  Stands]  Stnnd/l  Q,. 

thought\  thoughts  Qq. 

that*s  air\  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

215.  Iln  ]  I/ir  Q..     ///J  Q,. 

Edjj.  /...ji'r.]  Om.  Pope,  Han. 
[Exit  Gent.]  Johns.    Exit.  Qq. 
Exit.  (aflerM),  Ff. 

216.  evtr-gmtle\  Hyphen,  Cap. 
218.  Wellprayl  h'e//,  pray  Q^F^ 
320.  tame  to}  lame  by  Qq,  Mai.  Bot. 


209.  vulgar]  Compare  Ham.  I,  ii,  99:  'any  the  jnost  vulg.ir  thinfj  to  sense.' 

212.  213.  main  descry  .  .  .  tboughtj  Johnson  :  The  m.nin  body  is  expected  to 
be  descried  every  hour.  The  expressioii  is  harsh.  Staumton  :  The  expccsnoo  is 
as  harsh  and  disagreeable  os  the  speaker's  'Most  sure  and  vulgar'  just  before. 
MoBERLY :  The  sul>Mantive  'desciy'  is  like  •more  impediments  than  tvrenty  times 
your  stop,'  0th.  V,  it,  263. 

213.  that  *s  all]  Both  JutNBNS  and  Thk  Cambkidob  EArroiS  note  these  words  as 
omitted  in  Q,,  the  •  N.  Batter*  Quarto.  They  are  present  in  my  copy,  in  Stkkvens's 
Reprint,  and  in  AsMfiKK.'s  l-'nr^inule.  I  note  this  sim]>Iy  as  an  indication  of  the  dif« 
ferences  in  ditlcrcni  copies  of  the  same  edition. — £u. 

214.  Though  tbnt]  See  Maeh,  IV,  iii,  106:  Abbott.  §287. 

3l8i.  father]  Ht;DS0N :  As  this  was  a  customary  address  from  the  young  to  the 
old,  Ed^  ir  1. (■<■]>=  nddressing  Gloucester  so  without  \,vi\\v^  rt-coi:^nized  .i-s  his  son. 

220.  tame]  Malonr  adhered  tu  the  text  of  the  Q  |,  because  of  the  paraUelism 
\iilb  Son.  xxxvii:  'So  1,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dcaiesl  spi^ht.' 
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Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  221 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pi^.   Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glcu.  Hearty  thanks ; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

BtOtr  Oswald. 

Osw,  A  proclaim'd  prize  1   Most  happy!  225 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortimes.^Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember ;  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glou.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to 't. 

Osw,  Wherefore,  bold  peasant,  230 


ail.  kn0mH\  kHmvini^  Han.  Ktly. 
323-^5.  Heariy...boot!^  Prose,  Qq. 

224,225.  The  bounty  bcotl'^  One 

line.  Pope,  Jen. 

224.  Irun/y]  hornet  Q,. 

225.  To  hw^,  and  boot\  to  feme  ikee 
Q,.  to  boot,  to  boot  Q,.  f^Mt  Pope, 
H. in.  Jen.  ( 7<>  ^00/ Hao., as  a  separate 

line.) 

Enter  Oswald.]  Coll.  Enter 
Steward.  QqFf. 

Scene IX.  Pope-|-,Jen. 


225,  &c.  Obw.]  Stew.  QqFr. 

225-233.  A-.-nrnt?^  Pro^c,  Qq. 

225.  AIost\  this  is  most  Han. 

hnppieY^.    happy:  YJ^^ 

226.  ^rs/]  Om.  Q,. 

327.  Ttou]  Om.  Voi>c  +  . 
■  0/,/]  moji  Qq. 

229.  Ncnti]  Om.  Popc  +  . 

230.  /tf  7]  QqF  F^,  Jen.  GI0.  +  ,  Sch. 
to9  7  F,F,.  U  ii  Han.  et  cet. 

Krl^nr  opposes.]  Johns.  Edgar 
interposes.  Cull. 


221.  known  and  feeling]  WarburtoN  :  Sorrows  past  nnd  pr(^5ent.  MaLONX: 
I  doubt  whether  feeling  is  not  used  for  felt.  Sorrows  known,  not  by  relation,  but 
by  experience.  EccLES:  'Feeling  sorrows'  are  sucb  as,  by  awakenijig  sympathy, 
make  as  feet  for  others.  Cowdbn  Clarkb:  ■  Feeling*  is  here  nsed  in  both  senses 
of  'personally  felt*  and  'deeply  tnovtng.'  Compare  Wint.  Tale,  IV,  ii,  8:  'To 
whose  feeling  sorrows  I  might  l>e  some  allay.*  ABBOTT,  §  372,  seems  to  adopt 
Malonc's  view;  he  explains  '  Feeling'  as  'known,'  passively,  'known  and  realized 
sorrows.*  Schmidt:  *  Feeling'  is  here  not  a  participle  hut  a  genind,  and  *  feeling 
sorrows '  is  equivalent  to  heartfe't  sorroxvs.  It  b  essentially  the  same  genind  as  in 
tfying  speech,  ivritin.^  bf\^l-,  -t-ashiui^'^  tub,  &c. 

222.  pregnant]  Schmidt:  Disposed,  prompt,  ready.    [See  II,  i,  76.] 

22S.  mnembttr]  WARBtTSTCW :  Recdiect  the  past  offences  of  thy  life  and  recom- 
mend thyself  to  heaven. 

229,  230.  Now  ...  to 't]  CoWDEN  Clarke  understands  this  as  a  call  to  Edgar 

to  dcfciul  him.  With  all  deference  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  adilrcsscd  to  Osw.iM. 

begging  him  to  put  strength  enough  to  his  destroying  sword  to  make  sure  work 

with  il^Eo. 

25  T 
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Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor?    Heacel  231 

Lest  that  th*  infection  of  his  fortune  take 

Like  hold  on  thee.    Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.    Chill  not  let  go.  zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 

Osw.    Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest !  235 

Edg.    Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk 

pass.  And '  chud  ha*  bin  zwagger'd  out  of  my  life,  'twould 

not  ha'  bin  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vortnight    Nay,  come  not 


931.  D99*s(\  Atrfi  Q,.  ite^f 

332.  that  M*]  that  Knt. 

that"]  Otn.  Qq,  C.ip. 
233,234,  Like...nof\  One  line,  Cap. 
234,  Chill.. .\asioH.\  Two  lines,  Ff. 

*/r]  fir  Qq. 

vurther^  Om.  Qq.  fitrtktr  J«i. 
vartker  Coll. 

*easion\  cation  Qq. 
236.  /»«</]  Om.  Qq. 

vol/:]  voke  Q,.    vclke  Q,F,F,. 
337.  r>4W]Ff-t-,Jen.  and  thud 


Qfj,  Sch.   <7«  r^'«(/Op.  Wli.  a« 
Dyce,  GI0.  +  .    and  cliud  Steev.  el  cel. 

237, 238.  F,  1 ,  Fj.  hamt  Ueme 

Qq.   Atf*  F^. 

237.  twagj^er'  J']  zti>ai^\'rrd  F,.  fxca;^' 
gtti^d  Qj.  twa^ard  Q,.  swagged  F, 
F,F,. 

*iwould'\  it  would  <^^.  UvMCl^ 

238.  «o/>4a']  Afl*  F,F^. 
f.>]>Q,. 

flj  VmJ  Om.  Qq. 
vortmgkf^/ortHigkt  Q,. 


334.  Chill,  Ac.]  Stbsvbns:  When  our  andent  writeis  introdac«  •  nisttc  tbejr 

commonly  allot  him  this  Somersetshire  dialect.  Mercury,  in  the  SCOOnd  book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  clown,  and  Gnlding  has  made 
him  speak  with  the  provinciality  of  Shakespeare's  Edgar  [p.  26,  'And  I  chill  gethee 
Tor  thy  paine  an  Hecfar  an  hir  matdi.'  The  pleonastic  *  I  chill '  ii  probably  an  over- 
sight on  GoUling's  part ;  a  line  or  two  farther  on  there  is  no  '  I '  I'cfore  'Cham  zure.' 
Capell's  spelling  ch'ill,  and  (h'ud  in  line  237,  is  prohahly  the  most  correct,  but,  in  a 
matter  so  trifling  and  so  vague,  we  might  as  well  follow  the  Ff,  even  in  their  mis- 
spellings. I  have^  ibereTore,  printed  *lnn'  and  'whither,*  which  may  be,  in  reality, 
indication*  of  the  pronunciation. — Ed.]  Eli^  {E.  E.  PrommeiatioH,  p.  393): 
The  contractions  cham,  chas,  chil  (tsham,  tshas,  tshil)  for  ich  am,  ich  w.is,  ich  will, 
are  mentioned  hy  Gill  {Logonomia,  p.  17)  as  a  Southern  pronunciation,  in  Rev.  W. 
Barnes's  edition  of  the  Cloaary  of  the  Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  and  in  the 
Glonary  to  hb  Poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  1858,  p.  150.  The  dialectic  pronun* 
ciations  he,  'ch  are  preserved  [here  in  Lear'\.  About  thirty  years  ago  utcky  was 
in  use  for  /  in  the  eastern  Ininlcr  of  Devonshire  and  in  Dorset,  and  examples  of 
<hamt  chouLi  I  am,  1  would,  occur  in  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy.  Wright  :  I  will,  contracted  from  *  ich  will,*  jn«t 
as  *  chud'  is  for  •  ich  would  '  or '  ich  should.'  In  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary  '  chell  * 
is  Said  to  he  used  for  'I  shall'  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  'cham'  for  '  I  am'  in 
Somerset.  In  Wheutone's  Promos  and  Ccusandra  we  find  *  cham,'  *  chy,'  '  chaue,' 
•chuL* 

336.  fait]  Stbsvcms  :  In  the  last  icbeUioii,  when  the  Scotch  soldiers  had  finished 
their  exercise,  instead  of  our  term  of  dismlskion,  their  phrase  was  'gang  yonr  gaits.* 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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near  th'  old  man;  keep  out,  che  vor'  yc,  or  ice  try  whither 
your  costard  or  my  ballow  be  the  harder;  chill  be  plain  240 
with  you. 

Osw.    Out,  dunghill !  [They  fight. 

Edg.   Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir ;  come ;  no  matter  vor 

your  foins. 

Osiv.    Slave,  thou  hast  slain  mc.    Villain,  take  my  purse ;  245 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  find'st  about  mc 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloucester;  seek  him  out 

*39-      ifi*  Qi-  «4o-  ^^'^0  Q.- 

(he  vor' ye\  cheuore  ye  Qq.    eke  242,  [They  fight.]  Q<j.    Oin.  Ff. 

*v»re  ye  Cap.  a43.  Chill]  Child  F,, 

icel  Fr+ ,  J  : . .  tie  Qq.  £r  Cap.  Chill...comi\  One  line,  Ciqp. 

or  isf  johns.  ct  cct.  sj>]y7r  Q,. 

whither^  Ff.  whether  Qq  el  cet.  vor^  for  Qq. 

84a  MRtertf ]         Q,.  244.  [Edgar knocks bim down.  Rowe. 

<Ja//</w]  <5<7/Q,,  Pope +,  Cap.  Jen,  Oswald  falls.  Cam. 

Steev.  £c.  Var.    battero^t  248,249.  71'...<>tt/ d^«J  One  line,  Qq. 

239.  che  vor'  ye]  Johnson:  I  wmm  you.  Wkk.ht:  Cajwll  quotes  from  an  old 
comedy  called  The  Contention  beimtm  Liberality  and  Prodigality  (1603)  :  *  Vuo  by 
gi»se  sir  tb  high  time  che  Yore  je  Cham  «refd  aaodier  will  bn'te  afore  me.' 

339.  ice]  Abbott,  SS  3t5f  461 :  Provincial  for  *  I  shall.*  Dblios  reads  *  ise,*  and 

considers  it  equivalent  to  fhf.  Wright  :  In  Somersetshire  west  of  the  Parrel,  •  Ise ' 
is  used  still  for  *  I,*  and  pronounced  like  *  ice.' 

Z40.  costardj  The  name  of  an  apple,  and  hence,  according  to  Gikforu  (Noteon 
the  Atehemistt  IV,  i),  hnmottroosly  applied  to  the  head.  Whence  *  coster-monger.* 

240,  ballow]  Knigut:  Grose  {JPrcpincial  Gloss.)  gives  this  as  a  North- country 
word  fur Ou.i.iEK  :  Balo  means  a  ^^aw  in  Norfollc.  2Ka/Xerw  of  Q,  is  perhaps 
d  corrujition  of  the  true  word,  as  it  is  in  the  Folio. 

244.  foins]  Dycb  ( Gloss.) :  Pushes,  thmsta.  Cotgrave :  *£^ftier.  To  thmst,  or 
foyneat.' 

247.  letters]  Here,  and  in  line  255,  Mr  Smith  thinks  we  should  read  Iflter,  he- 
cause  only  one  letter  is  produced  and  read.  •  Had  there  been  one  from  Re>jan  t>H(, 
the  audience  no  doubt  should  have  heard  it  as  well  as  Goneril's.'  See  IV,  v,  33. 
[  EccLBS,  M ALONK,  and  Tkb  Camvridgb  Editors  attribnte  this  note  to  <  Mr  Smith ;  * 
it  is  found  in  Grey's  XoteSf  &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  114,  and,  although  it  is  not  always  perfectly 
clear  wliere  Grey's  own  notes  end,  and  'Mr  Smith's'  notes,  that  he  quotes,  be^in,  yet 
I  think  that  ihey  are  correct  in  this  instance.  When  I  compiled  the  note  on  IV,  v, 
33. 1  thought  that  to  *  Mr  Smith*  belonged  only  the  note  on  * nndistinguish'd  space 
of  woman's  will,'  and  that  what  I  have  quoted  above  was  Grey's.  *  Mr  Smith  of 
Harleston  in  Norfolk'  Grey  pronounces  'the  most  friendly  and  communicative  man 
living,'  and  adds,  that  he  was  '  greatly  assistant  to  Sir  Thomas  Hunmer  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare.'— >Ed.]  Maionb  shows  that  *  letters'  was  used  like  epistohe^  when 
only  one  was  intended.  In  I,  v,  i,  Lear  tells  Kent  to  go  before  with  these '  letters,' 
and  Kent  replies  that  he  would  deliver  the  *  letter.* 
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Upon  the  English  party.    Oh,  untimely  death  1 

Death!  \pUs.  250 

Edg.   I  know  thee  well ;  a  serviceable  villain. 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glou,  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg,  Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you. — 
Let's  see  these  pockets ;  the  letters  that  he  speaks  of  25; 
May  be  my  friends.   He's  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  deathsman.   Let  us  see. 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not. 
To  know  our  enemies*  minds,  we  rip  tbeir.hearts ; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful.  260 

\Reads\  Let  our  nciprocal  vows  be  remembered.    You  haw 


349.  t/fioit  the  Engiish']  Upon  the 

Brilijh  Qq.  Cap.  Jen.  M.il.  Steev.  Bo^. 
Coll.  Sin«.  Sla.  Wh.  Ktly,  GI0.  +  .  On 
tk'  Enj^lish  Han. 

24  ).  2  50.  £jt0ii...i/Ar/A/]  A»  two  half* 
lines.  Cap. 

death  I  Deathly  Cam.  Wr. 
Aatht  death.  Qq.   deaths  death.  Ff. 

death,  death —  Rowe.  dea/fi, —  Pope, 
Han.  death  ! — death  I  Jen.  death  ! 
TheoK  et  cet. 

250.  [Die*.]  He  dies.  Qq  (subs.). 

Ora.  Ff. 

252,  253.  As  duteous...deiire.'\  One 
line.  Q.. 

354—258.  Four  line<;.  cni^lin;^  packets, 
.,,friends,.,.deathfman...not,  Qcj,  Jen. 
254,  255.  y<m. — Left\  yeu  lets  Q,. 

you,  lets  Q,. 


354.  [seating  him  at  a  Distance.  Cap. 

255.  these...the}  I  f  +  .r,ip.  Knt.Dyce 
i,  GI0.  +  ,  Sch.    his...the/e  Qq  et  cet. 

356.  tam\  Pm  Pope +,  Jen.  Dyce it. 
Hods. 

snrry'\  fori  oil'  Q^. 
25S.  Leave]  By  your  leave  Rowe+. 
ma9menttdame'\  masmert  Uame 
Qq.    ntiinners :  fi/ante  Ff.  manners— 
blame  Rowe.    manners.  Blame  Johns. 

258, 259.  net.  Td\  not  To  Q,Ff. 
To  Q,,  Rowe.    not :  To  Pope  et  cet. 

259.  we\  Ff  +  ,  Coll.  Del.  Sta.  Wh. 
we^d  Qq.    we'll  Cap.  ct  cet. 

260.  ij]  are  F,KjF^  +  . 

261.  [Read!-]  Rea.U  the  Letter.  Ff. 
A  Letter.  Q^    Om.  Q,. 

361-367.  Seven  lines,  in  italics,  Q,. 
361.  our]  your  Qq. 


349.  English]  See  III,  iv,  176.  Kmicht  :  This  slight  difference  between  the  Qq 

and  Ff  ;  r  vc^  one  of  two  things:  Either  that  upon  the  publication  of  the  Folio  the 
di';tincti(jn  between  British  and  English,  which  was  meant  as  a  mark  of  compliment 
to  James,  had  ceased  to  he  regarded ;  or  that  the  passage,  having  been  written  befoie 
his  accession,  had  not  been  changed  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Folio  was  printed, 
as  it  was  changed  in  the  copy  of  the  play  acted  before  the  king  in  1606.  White: 
'  F.nglish'  i<  a  sophistication  doubtless.  Sh.  nuist  have  known  well  enough  that  in 
Lear's  time  there  were  no  more  Englishmen  in  Britain  than  in  America.  [See  Ap- 
pendix, p.  379.] 

253.  duteous]  ScHMtiyr:  Cdnstantly  in  Sh.  equivalent  to  obsequious,  obedient* 
257.  deathsman]  Schmidt:  Edgar  is  sorrj'  that  he  anticip.ited  Ihe  hangman. 
260.  Their..  .  lawful]  Malonk:  The  construction  is:  To  rip  their  papers  is 
more  lawful.    [See  Abisott,  §§337,  395,  and  IV,  ii,  11.] 
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many  opportunitks  to  cut  him  off ;  if  your  will  ivant  not,  time  262 
and  filace  wiU  be  fruUftdly  offered.    There  is  nothing  done,  if 
he  return  the  ^nquerer;  then  em  I  the  prisoner^  and  his  bed 
my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  wltereof  deliver  me,  and  265 
supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your — wife,  so  /  would  say — affec^nate  servant, 

GONBRIL, 

O  indistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! 


263.  dofi(,  if]  do)u\  If  Q^.  done:  Jf 
Q,.    done.  Jf  Fl,  Kowe. 

264.  tpttfutrtr;  Mm]  eMtfutrmr, 
then  QqFf.  tvHfutror,  Thtn  Pt>pe4-, 
Jen. 

265.  gao[\  Gaole  F,.   Goate  F,.  </aa/ 

266.  for yonr'\  of  our  F^K^,  Rowe. 

267.  —wife. .jay — J  lii  parentheses. 


say)  iSr*  your  Q,»  Cap.  Mai.  Steev.  Eg. 
Bos. 

267.  servant^  tenumtoMd for fou  her 

ffwne  for  Venter,  Q^. 

269.  O]  Oh  F,.    Of  F,F/^. 

iiuiuHiiguisk*d^  F^.  Rowe,  Wr. 
Scb.  IndifiiMf^uifJit  Q,.  vnJ'flin^fht 
Qj,.  indinguijlt  d  F,F,Fj.  uHdi^in- 
guiskd  Poi>e  ct  cel. 

«PKtf  ]  wt  Qq,  Pope. 


263.  fruitfully]  VVricht:  Fully,  plentifully.  See  AlCt  WcU^  II,  ii,  73:  *Omnt. 
Yon  nndentand  me?  GB».  Most  fruitfulty.'  Bat  this,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gown, 
may  have  been  an  inteottunal  blonder. 

267.  servant]  White:  Are  we  to  conclu<k*  from  [t!ic  text  of  QJ  that  Goneril 
makes  an  allusion  to  what  Mr  J/V/Z^r  would  call  her  second  wenter,  or,  still  more 
prospectively,  uses  a  technical  term  belter  suited  to  the  lips  of  Sergeant  iiuifuzf 

267.  MiTFORO  ((rM/.  Mag.  p.  469, 1844)  saysHhat  'and  for  you  her  owoe  for 
Venter'  of  Q,  is  only  a  oormption  of  and  youre  atone  for  ever, 

269.  space]  Thkobai.d  in  his  correspondence  with  Warrl'RTOS  (Nichols's  Illus. 
ii,  382),  a^ks :  '  Dues  ['  space ']  mean,  What  a  scope  more  than  we  can  discover,  do 
women  give  themselves  in  parKuitt  of  vice  I*  This  conjecture  was  not  repeated  ia 
his  edition.  Singer  {Sh.  Vindicated,  &c.  p.  275)  suggests  undi^fmiud  setpe  of 
woman's  will."  If  we  adopt  -wit  of  the  Qq,  we  mit,'ht  read  undi^^'iiisrJ  scape  of 
woi.ian's  wit."*  Whereupon  DYC&-(ed.  i)  remarks:  •  Mr  Singer  offers  a  brace  of 
conjectures,  which  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  he  ought  to  have  suppressed.' 
The  *  brace '  failed  to  appear  in  Singer's  subsequent  edition.  Voss  conjectures  pate, 
that  is,  «How  triflin-,'.  insi;;nificant,  is  the  step  between  a  woman's  different  willsl* 
BailKY  (i,  Iio)  thinks  '  wc  have  only  to  reflect  on  what  a  man  in  TvU;rir's  po-ition 
would  be  likely  to  say  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  right  reading.'  This  simple  process 
leads  Bailey  to  the  belief  that  mate  is  the  irue  word  here. 

269.  Tiii  .hald:  The  reading  [of  the  Ff :  'will,'  instead  of  w/V  of  the  Qq]  gives 
us,  as  Mr  Warhurton  oly^crves  to  me,  a  most  clcfjant  Exprc-^ion  and  most  satirical 
Thought ;  more  delicate  than  the  '  varium  et  mulabile  semper  femina '  of  Virgil.  'Tis 
not  the  Extravagance,  but  the  Mutability,  of  a  Woman's  Will  that  is  here  satiriz'd. 
The  ("Imnge  of  which  (our  Author  would  be  underload  to  say,)  is  so  speedy,  that 
there  is  no  Space  of  time,  no  Di-tnnce,  !>etsvccn  the  present  Will  and  the  next;  but 
it  is  an  undistinguish'd  Space.  Tliis  Sentiment  may  not  be  ill  explain'd  further  from 
what  honest  Stmeko,  in  Den  Quixote,  with  infinite  Humour  says  upon  the  subject. 

as* 
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A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  luisband"s  life; 

And  the  cxcliange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  the  sands, 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  un.san6lified 

Of  murderous  lechers ;  and  in  tlie  mature  time 


270 


271.  nt  rtr]  tw  rkt  F,.  f  tk*  Popc  +  , 


273.  Ifthers]  tntaehtn  Clarke. 

tke  m0iiiri\  nuitmre  Pope,  Han. 


Jen. 


272.  t&t  pMtl  tkou  pott  £d.  conj. 


Entre  el  Si  y  el  No  ae  la  muger^  no  me  atrei'cria  yo  d  poner  una  punta  d'Alfiler, 
Betwixt  a  Woman's  Km,  and  I  would  not  underttke  to  thnut  a  Pin't  Point. 
Davies:  a  vicious  woman  sets  no  bounds  to  her  appetites.  $TEKV£MS:  O  nndis- 
ttni^uishing  licentiou^nc^<i  of  a  woman's  inclinations  !  Coi  iJi  R  ;  Here,  according  to 
the  (MSj,  we  hAve  a  remarkable  proof  of  mishearing.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  *undis- 
ttngttishM*  oogbt  lo  be  umtxtin^unkd,  and  'space*  Um;  that  taking  *wiU'  for 
dispnUivHt  the  clear  intention  of  the  poet  is  to  make  Edgar  exclaim  against  the 
uncxtinguishable  fire  or  blaze  of  the  appetite  of  womnn,  as  illustrated  by  the  letter 
and  conduct  of  Gonenl.  Dyck:  •  Undistinguish'd  space'  moans  space  whose  limits 
are  not  to  be  distinguished.  WuriE:  That  is,  O,  unmjiiked,  boundless  reach  of 
woman's  will!  Hudson:  *Undistingatdi*d*  for  umNsHtigtHskaUe,  like  'onnnm* 
beted'  for  innunurable.  Woman's  will  has  no  distinguishable  bounds  or  no  assign- 
aMc  limits;  there  is  no  telling  what  she  will  do  or  where  she  will  ^\-^\>.  Staunton: 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  lection,  it  was  plainly  an  exclamation  against 
the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  woman  as  exhibited  fay  Goncril  in  plotting  against  a 
▼irtuGos  husband's  life  merely  to  gain  a  villain  like  Edmund.  We  should  perhapa 
rcr^d :  ^  ttndislin:;uishable  sense  of  woman's  will.'  WRIGHT:  So  wide-reaching  [is 
a  woman's  willj  that  its  workings  cannot  be  discovered.  .  .  .  Without  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  abaolute  truth  of  Saneho's  profound  eteenration  [as  quoted  by  Theobald],  it 
is  at  least  allowable  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  applying  it  in  the  present  case.  Ed^r's 
astonishment  i?  not  at  the  fickleness  and  caprice  of  Goncril,  but  at  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  the  plot  which  her  letter  revealed.  M<jberly  :  The  passage  may  be 
a  reminiscence  of  Horace's:  '  Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  Discernunt 
avidi '  ( OdeSf  I,  xviii),  which  Mr  Wickham  renden :  *  While  in  their  greedy  haste  they 
divide  right  and  wront;  by  the  slender  line  of  their  own  appetite;*  i.e.  'when  the 
only  distinction  which  they  place  between  right  and  wrnnt^  is.  that  they  desire  the 
thing  or  not.*  So  here  Shakespeare's  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  woman's  will  knows 
n9  limits  between  good  and  evil.  SCHMIDT :  That  is,  'Oh  undistinguishaUe  range 
of  the  female  appetite ! '  Edgar  is  astonished  that  a  woman  can  be  found  to  prefer 
Edmund  to  the  nuMe  Albany. 

272.  rake  upj  Johnson  :  I  '11  cover  thee.  In  Staffordshire  to  rake  the  fire  is  to 
cover  it  with  fuel  for  the  night.  *So  'tis  in  New  EngIand.'->HiiOB(»i.  Wkight  : 
See  Hey  wood's  Frovtris  {Sptnstr  Sm,  ed.,  p.  48) :  '  We  parted,  and  this  within  a 
daie  or  twayne,  Was  raakt  vp  in  thashes,  and  coucrd  ag.iyne.' 

272.  unsanctificd]  .Steevens  :  Referring  to  his  lack  of  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.    Schmidt:  As  'sanctitied'  means  holy,%o  •unsanctificd'  means  profane, 

27;,  mature]  ABnOTT,  §492:  Apparently  the  .accent  is  *  mtture.'  *  This  It  like 
n&lurt,  but  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  "  mature." ' 
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With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-pra€tised  duke.   For  him  'tis  well  275 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  telL 

Glmt.  The  king  is  mad. '  How  stiff  is  my  vilde  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !    Better  I  were  distra£l ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs,  280 
And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  \prum  afar  off, 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum ; 
Come,  father,  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend.  \ExmtU. 


275.  death- praiflised'l  Hyphen,  Ff. 

276.  thy\  his  Q,. 

[Exit  E(l>;.ir,  dr.ifjginfj  out  the 
Body.  Cap.    Buries  Oswald  Wh. 

277.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

wA/^]  Q,F,F,F,.  «pt£/Q„Del.i, 
Sch.    vile      ct  cet. 

2S0.  sever  d  J  fenced  Qq,  Jen. 


2&2.  [Re-enter  Edgar.  Cap. 

[Drain  afar  off.]  A  dnim  a  farre 
off.  Qq  (su!)s.)  Drum  ararre  off.  (after 
line  280),  Ff  + ,  Jen.   After  ketnd  Dyce. 

282,283.  Give..u/n$m  ;}  One  line,  Q,. 

984.  Cm*,  foiAfr,']  Gmm  fitrther* 
Jobm. 

[Exeunt. j  Exit.  Qq.' 


275.  death-practised]  JoHKSON:  The  dnke  of  Alhenj,  whose  death  i«  madiU 
nated  by  practice. 

378.  ingenious]  Warburton:  That  is,  a  feeling  from  an  understanding  not 
diltatbed  or  duordered,  but  whid)»  repiesentiiig  things  as  thcjr  ar^  makes  the  seme 

of  pain  the  more  exquisite.    Singer  :  Bullokar  gives,  *  Ingenious.  Witty :  quiche 

conceitcf!,' I.  ^.  acute.    Schmidt:  *  Ingenious' exactly  corresponds  to  *(ilSli<Wiil». 
279.  distract]  The  'td  is  omitted.    See  Ham.  IV,  v,  2. 
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Scene  VII.  A  tent  in  the  French  camp.  Lear  oh  a  bed 
asleep^  soft  music  playing;  Gentleman,  cmd  others  at- 
tending, 

EnUr  COKDBUA,  Kknt,  and  DoAor. 

Cor.    O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work. 
To  match  thy  goodness?    My  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.    To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  o'erpaid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth,  5 
Nor  more  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor*  Be  better  suited ; 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours ; 


Scene  vii.]  Sgkiui  Sepcima  Ff  (Scena 
F,FJ.    Scene  vl  Rowc.    Scene  x. 

Pope  +  . 

A  tent...catnp.]  Stecv.,  aftei  Cap. 
A  Chainl>t;r.  Rowe. 

Lear. ..asleep.]  Stffv.,  after  Cap. 

soft  music  iil.iyiiig,]  Cap.  conj., 
Dyce,  Sea.  GI04-. 

Gentleman...]  Gio.  Flijrsician, 
Gentleman,...  Cap. 
Enter„.and  Oo^r.]  Eiiter...and  Gen- 


tleman. Ff.   Enter  Cbfdelia  and  Kent. 

Cap. 

1-3.  O  As  in  Rowc.  Two 

lines,  the  first  ending  goodnes,  Q,.  Three 
lines,  ending  Kentt..,^[t»dneJ]'e,....me,  in 
Q,,  Cap.  Five  line?,  endin;;  AV«/,.„ 
worke...goodHeJfe  i'...J}tort,...nu,  Ff. 

3.  Afy  life]  Life  Pope-i-. 

6-8.  Be^^off.]  Two  lines,  the  fiist 
ending  thofef  in  Q,. 


Bntier . . .  Doctor]  Malone:  In  the  FT  all  the  speeches  are  gifven  to  *the  Gen- 
tlenan*  vhidi  in  the  Qq  arc  divided  between  •  the  Physician'  and  •  Gentleman.'  I 
suppose  from  a  penury  of  actors  it  was  found  convenient  to  unite  the  two  characters, 
which  were  originally  di.slinct.  Collier:  It  is  singular  that  at  this  earner  date  [of 
the  Q<]]  the  more  expensive  course  [t.  e.  of  having  two  actois,  one  for  the  Doctor 
and  the  other  for  the  Gent1enMn].sh()ul<1  have  been  pursued. 

3.  measure]  Johnson:  .Ml  good  which  I  sh.ill  allit  tht-e,  or  WM.r;/fr  i^w/ to  thee, 
will  be  scanty.    I'.eckkt  {jConcordanrt')  :  It  here  means  effort^  tnJeavour. 

4.  is  o'erpaid]  EccLBS:  Ptthap*  it  should  be  read:  **tU  o'erpaid,'  that  is,  *in 
heing  acknowledged,  U  is  overpaid.*  ABBOTT,  S  395 :  That  is, '  is  (to  be)  <^etpaid ' 
See  IV,  it,  II. 

5.  modest]  See  II,  iv,  24. 

6.  Buited]  Steevens:  That  is,  be  better  dressed. 

7.  weeds]  WstGHT:  This  dress.  A.S.  ttSd^  clothing.  [Peoc  (Mtmtin  of 

MittoH,  p.  22S) :  Sir  James  Melvil  ('  Scots  amb.assador  to  Q,  Elizabeth')  says  of 
that  Queen's  clothe?;:  'One  day  she  had  the  Fn}.;lish  weed,  another tlie  Frcnch,\*tc.] 
7.  memories]  Steevens:  Memorials.  Compare  'O  you  memory  Of  old  Sir 
Rowland,*  At  You  Lit*  It,  II,  iii,  3.  Malone  :  Thus  in  Stowe*s  Siirvty,  ftc,  1618 : 
'A  printed  memorie  hanging  up  in  a  tahle  at  the  entrance  into  the  church  door.' 
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I  prithee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  8 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent; 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not  10 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.    Then  be't  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does  the  king? 

Do^.    Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor,    O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature !  15 
Th'  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  oh,  wind  up 
Of  this  childnchanged  fether!      •  ■ « 

Do^t,  So  please  your  majesty 


8.  Pardon'\  /'<7r^/i3/t  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  Klly, 
GI0+. 

11,12.  Ti'!.....io\  One  line,  Pope, 
Thcob.  Han.  Wiirb.  Till. ...lord.  One 
line,  Rowc,  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Klly. 
Two  lino,  FT. 

12,  be't\  beet  Q,.  be  it  Q^,  Pope  +  , 
Cap.  Steev.  £c.  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

so,  my  good  lord.'-^Hoxv'\  fo  my 
good  Lord:  How  Ff.  fo,  my  good 
Lord  how  Q,  fo:  my  Lord  hcr.u  (,)^. 
io.  My  lord,  haw  Pope  i.  so  My  lord — 
ibsrPopeii.      My  lord. — iKwTheob. 


Han.  Warb.  Cap. 

12.  £To  the  Physician.  Theob. 
[Going  towards  the  Bed.  Capb 

13,  17.  Doa.]  Gent.  Ff. 

13.  sleffs']  lie  sleeps  Ktly. 

14.  O  you /kind^  A'ind  dp. 
I4»  15.  One  line,  Q,. 

16.  and  jarring']  an  I  hurrying  Qq. 

17.  (hill-t  >iangtd\  child  changed  Q,. 

]  Fletut  Fbpe+. 
ma/esiy}  Maiefty^  P,.  Majejfy. 
F  F  F  . 

a*  J*  4' 

17,  18.  So...hiugP}  Oae  line,  Qq. 


9.  made  intent]  Warburton  :  There  is  a  dissonaacjr  in  terms  in  '  made  intent ' ; 
one  implyint,'  the  idea  of  a  thing  done;  the  other,  undone.  I  suppose  Sh.  wrote 
*laid  intent,'  i.e.  projected.  [Thus  Warburton's  text.]  Joii.NSON:  An  intent  made 
b  an  intent  formed.  So  we  tay,  in  common  hmgnage,  to  maAe  a  dnign,  and  to  avoAr 
a  resolution.  Collier:  This  is  altered  to  *maiH  intent'  in  the  (MS);  diattSymy 
chief  purpose.  There  can  be  no  <loubt  of  its  fitnesi;,  since  all  th-it  could  be  extracted 
from  '  made  intent '  was,  that  it  was  an  intent  formed.  Kent  says  that  lie  cannot 
change  his  dress,  since  he  must,  in  that  case,  be  Icnown,  which  would  defeat  hii  diicf 
purpose.  [Thus  Collier's  text.]  Staunton:  Collier's  (MS)  proposes  a  very 
p!i:i.il>ie  rhange. 

17.  child-changed]  Stekvkns:  That  is,  changed  to  a  child  by  bis  ye,\rs  and  his 
wrongs;  or,  perhaps,  reduced  to  this  condition  by  his  children.  Henley:  Lear  is 
become  insane,  and  this  is  the  change  referred  to.  Insanity  is  not  the  piupeity  of 
second  childhood,  but  dotage.  Malonk:  Changed  by  his  children.  So  care  cra^d, 
wnveworn,  &c.  DicLIUs  conjectures  that  it  may  mean  that  he  has  exchanged  chil- 
dren ;  that  is,  that  he  has  left  Regan  and  Goneril  and  come  to  Cordelia.  Hal- 
LIWXLL :  A  father  changed  by  the  conduct  of  his  children.  Cordelia  offers  the  kfnd- 
ness  of  another  child,  to  make  restoration  to  what  he  was  before  he  was  altered  by 
her  sisters.  Abbott,  $  430^  adopts  Steevens's  view }  that  is, '  changed  to  a  child.' 
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That  we  may  wake  die  king?  he  hath  slept  long.  18 
Cor,  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 

r  ih'  sway  of  your  own  will. — Is  he  array'd  ?  20 
GeiU.  Ay,  roadani;  in  the  heaviness  of  'sleep 

We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 
DaO,  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him ; 

I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

*  Cor,  Veiywell. 

*  Daa,   Please  you,  draw  near. — ^Louder  the  music  there  1*  25 


18.  TAaf]  Om. 

Jkbfgf  he.,Jong.1  Han.  king.  Sit 

.../on^.  Q^.  /^^f  If(t.,jMif,  Kimg, 
he...loHgf  Ff. 

ao.  array  d  /"]  arayd,  Q,. 
[Soft,  music.  Wh. 
[Enter  Lear  in  a  chaire  carried 
by  Scruants.  Ff,  Del.  Sch.    Om.  Qq. 

21.  Gent.]  Do<£l.  Qq,  Coll.  Del. Sing. 
Kdy,  Sch.    Phys.  Pope  + ,  Jen . 


Cap.  Ec.  Knt,  Del.  Dyce,  Sta.  Sch.  0/ 
Ais jUe^      «t  cet, 

23.  Do<n.]  Cap.  (sulw.).  Wh.  GI0.  +  . 
Gent.  Q,.  Kent.  Q,»  Coll.  Del.  Sing. 
Ktly.  Continued  to  Gent,  or  Phys.  or 
DoGL  Fr+»  Jen.  Sch. 

Bt  by,  good  madam}  Good  Madam 
be  by  Qq,  Coll.  Sing. 

24.  noti  Om.  F,F,. 

24, 25.  Cot. „Jkerer}  On.  Ff-t-. 


aa  Is  be  ■n^r'd  ?]  From  tbis  qnesHoa  Dkuos  infers  that  the  stage*direction  of 

the  Ff  is  correct,  and  that  Lear  is  not  on  the  stage  at  the  opening  of  the  scene.  [But, 
if  Lear  be  represented  on  or  in  a  bed,  Cordelia's  quesiion  is  not  inappropriate,  or, 
if  he  be  asleep,  in  a  chair,  swathed  round  with  robes,  the  question  might  slill  be 
asked.^Ei>.] 

21.  of 'sleep]  I  think  this  is,  probably,  an  instance  of  il  '  absorption  of  ^u. — Eo. 

25.  Louder  .  .  .  there!]  Capell:  A  nohlc  thought  of  ihc  poet's  in  this  editor's 
judgement  \J.  t.  Capeli'sJ;  what  he  gathers  [from  these  wordsj  is  this:  that  a  soft 
*  mnsie'  sboold  be  beard  at  the  scene's  openbg,  and  behind  the  bed,  which  is  dis- 
tant; that  ttiis  mvsic  had  Ixen  Lear's  composer,  and  (together  with  his  composure) 
his  cure  ;  thnt  it  i>  now  call'd-to  by  the  Doctor  for  the  puq>ose  of  waking  him,  by 
such  strains  as  were  proper,  rising  gradually;  which  is  not  a  noble  thought  only,  but 
just,  and  of  good  effect  on  the  scene. 

25.  monic]  BtTCKMiLl.  (p.  222) :  This  seems  n  bold  experiment,  and  one  not  nn- 
fraught  with  danger.  The  idea  that  the  insane  mind  is  beneficially  influenced  by 
music  {"s,  infleed,  an  ancient  and  f^ciieial  one;  but  that  the  medicated  sleep  of  insanity 
should  be  interru])ted  by  it,  and  that  the  first  object  presented  to  the  consciousness 
sbovtd  be  the  very  person  most  likely  to  excite  profound  emotion,  appear  to  be  ex> 
pedients  little  calculated  lopfomute  thnt  tranquillity  of  the  mental  functions  which  is, 
undouiitedly,  the  safest  state  to  induce,  after  the  excitement  of  mania.  A  suspicion 
of  ibis  may  have  crossed  Shakespeare's  mind,  for  he  represents  Lear  in  imminent 
danger  of  passing  into  a  new  form  of  delusion.  The  earliest  note  of  the  employ* 
ment  of  mnsic  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  in  the  Bible  (x  Sam,  xvi)  where 
David  calmed  Saul.  ...  Modern  physicians  appear  to  have  little  faith  in  its  effects 
when  simply  listened  to.  Esquirol  says,  '  I  have  often  employed  music,  but  very 
rarely  obtained  any  success  thereby.    It  calms  and  composes  the  mind,  but  does  not 
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Cor,   O  my  dear  &ther,  restoration  hang  26 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lips,  and  let  this  kiss 

Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 

Have  in  thy  reverence  made  1 
Ktnt,  Kind  and  dear  princess  1 

Cor.   Had  you  not  been  their  fiither,  these  white  flakes  30 

Did  challenge  pity  of  them.  Was  this  a  &ce 

To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

*  To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-boltcd  thunder? 

*  In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 

*  Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?  to  watch,  poor  perdu  I  35 


26-29.  0...made!'\  Three  lines,  tad,- 
\x\^  l>p:,...ftjitn,...made.<^^.  Foorlines, 
father,. .  .lippes,...harmei.,.ntade.  Q^. 

26.  father,  restoration^  P"f  {refiaura- 
tian  Fj),  Huds.  Sch.  father  rejloratib 
Q,.   ftMn-t  HeftvraHvH  Q,.  fatktrl 

RtStcraficn  I'ir.u-  ct  cct. 

restoration  hang^  Restauratiom^ 
hang  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec  Var.  CoU.  Sog.  Su.  Wb. 
Ktly. 

27.  Thy\  Her  Han.  Its  So  quoted 
by  Mrs  Jameson. 

[Kisses  him.  Johns. 
29.  dtar'\  dearest  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
31.  Did  ekaUea^l  FH,  Cap.  Scb. 


Jffltd  (Aa/Ungd  Q,.   J/ad  chaUengd 
et  cet. 

31.  1  fate\  face  F,F^.  Rowe,  Fbpe, 

Han.  Jen. 

32.  opposed^  expofd  Qq,  Pope +  ,  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Cbll.  i,  Sing.  Kdy. 

tf<7rm/^']  tarring  F,.  Jarring 
F,F,F,.  Rowe,  Km,  Sch. 

33-36.  7b.,.Aeimf]  Om.  FT,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Han. 

33.  dread-bolted']  Hyphen,  Theob. 
35.  //fi4//ii«j'/'/oJ  Asin  Theob.  light- 

mii^tfQ,.  Hghtming,t»<^. 

watch,  poor  f>erdu  f]  Warb. 
Wttteh  poore  Per  du,  Qq.  wUch  poor 
Ferdae:  Tbeob. 


cure.  I  have  seen  insane  persons  whom  music  rendered  fario us ;  ...  I  !)clieve  the 
ancients  exaggerated  the  efTects  of  music,  while  the  facts  recorded  by  modern  writers 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  determine  under  what  circumstances  it  possibly  may 
be  of  benefit.  This  means  of  treatment,  however,  is  precious,  especially  in  con- 
valescence,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  however  indeterminate  may  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  applicntion,  and  however  uncertain  may  be  its  efficacy.' 

26.  restoration,  &c.]  Warbijrton  :  This  is  fine.  She  in%'okcs  the  goddess  of 
health,  Hygieia,  under  the  name  of '  Restoration,'  to  make  her  the  minister  of  her  rites, 
in  this  holy  office  of  recovering  her  father's  lost  senses.  SrsEvms:  *  Restoration* 
is  no  more  than  recovery  personified.  DeLIUS:  The  construction  is  'Let  restoration 
hang,'  &c.  'Thy  medicine'  is  Lear's  me<licine,  the  medicine  which  is  to  restore 
him.    [This  is  also  Hudson's  explanation,  and  clearly  the  true  one. — Ed,] 

33.  drend-bolted]  Cowden  Clarke  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  oompoand 
Mrords  in  this  play. 

35.  lightning]  Walker  (  Vers.  17) :  Is  not  •  li;^htnin;4'  a  trisyllable?  Pronounce, 
I  think,  *  p6rdu ; '  the  ilow  of  the  verse  shows  this;  and  the  insunces  I  have  met 
with  of  the  use  of  the  word  mostly  agree  widi  this  snppoutimi.  [Here  follow  many 
instances  of  firdne  (among  them  the  line  from  TJu  IMttt  .Finenek  Zaufxtr  qnoUr 
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*  With  this  thin  helm  ?*   Mine  enemy's  dog,  36 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire;  and  wast  thou  (ain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn. 


36.  helm  ?    Mine\  helmt  mine  Q,. 

36-38.  Mine...fatherC[  Thiee  lines, 
ending;  me,.. ./in,.. .father),  Ff.  Ending 
shvii' .L..Jtre     father,  Poi>c. 

36.  Mine  enemy s\  Pope.  Mine  Ene- 
mies YU    mine  iniuriout  Qq.   My  very 


enemy  1  Tlieob.  Warb.  Jobns.  Muuim' 

jurer's  Cap. 

36.  i/eg]  deg^  evm  Ktly. 

36-42.  Mine.. Mm, '\  Lines  end  shoiid 
...'wast..jvn$u.,jtraw  f...U'its,...wakes,... 
him.  Han.  (reading  Aiaei  I  only  once). 


bdow)  and  of  *lighuiiog*  as  a  triqrUable.  See  also  to  the' same  effect  Absott, 

§ 477.    Kekjiitlky's  text  reads  'lightening'.'] 

35.  perdu  J  Rf.U>:  la  Polemon's  Collection  of  Battels,  bl.  1.  p.  98,  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Marignano  is  tranaUtcd  fium  Juvius,  in  which  is  the  following  passage : 
*  They  were  very  chosen  fellowes  taken  out  of  all  the  Cantons,  men  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  and  singular  Turwardeaesse :  who  by  a  very  anntient  order  of  that  couiun,- ,  that 
by  dooyng  some  docde  of  passyng  prowcsse  they  m.ny  obtaine  rare  honour  of  warrefare 
before  they  be  growen  in  ye.ircs,  doc  ot  themselves  request  all  periUous  and  harde 
pieces  of  service,  and  often  ase  with  deadlye  praise  to  runne  onto  pro|Kised  death. 
These  men  do  they  call,  of  their  immoderate  fortitude  and  stoutnesse,  the  desperats 
f(jrlorne  hopcn,  ami  the  Frenchmen  enfans  perdus  :  nn  1  it  is  lawfull  for  them,  by  the 
prerogative  of  their  pruwcsse,  to  beare  an  cnsignc,  to  have  cooducte  and  double  wages 
alt  their  life  long.  Neyther  are  the  forlome  knowen  from  the  rest  fay  aaye  other 
marke  and  cognisance  than  the  plumes  of  white  featheis,  the  which,  after  the  manner 
of  captaines,  they  doc  loum  bchindc,  wavcryng  over  theyr  shoulder  with  a  brave  kynde 
of  riot.'  .Vi^.iin,  in  H.icon's  yif-olds^'  tourkitt.'  tie  Inte  Earl  tf  Essex,  1651,  p.  105: 
• — you  have  put  me  like  one  o(  those  1I1.U  the  Frenchmen  call  linjans  Reruns  that 
serve  on  foot  before  horsemen.'  Whallky:  Amongst  other  desperate  services  in 
whid)  the  forlorn  hope,  or  enfant  perdus,  were  cni,'.-i^cd,  the  night-watches  seem  to 
have  been  a  comninn  one.  So  in  Beau,  an^l  FL:  '  riicic  are  trim  tl.in^^.  I  am  set 
here  like  a  perJu,  To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'U  ray  miitress.' — Little  French 
Lawyer,  II,  iii.  Wright  :  Cotgrave  says,  *  Enfans  perdus.  F«rdus ;  or  the  forlome 
hope,  of  a  campe  (are  commonly  Gentlemen  of  Companies).'  Mobbrly  :  The  mean- 
ing  may  be  simply  'poor  lost  one.'  [The  CxMBKinGK  I'dition  rccortis  fiour  perdu 
as  aconjeclute  Uy  I'yk,  but  I  think  it  is  mciely  .i  nii-pi  int  in  the  kilter's  volume. — Ed.] 

36.  dog]  Collier :  The  misprint  of  the  injurious  for  '  enemy's'  is  quite  as 
extraordinary  as  that  of  *  runaways '  for  entmiet  in  R«m.  6*  yul.  MiTFORD  {Cent, 
Mag.  p.  469,  1844)  conjectures  that  the  Qq  lead  to  the  word  that  will  supply  the 
line,  '  Mine  enemy's  furious  dog."  VtRPLANCK :  The  late  J.  W.  Jarvis,  the  artist, 
used  often  to  quote  these  lines  as  accumulating  in  the  shortest  comp.i.-s  the  greatest 
causes  of  dislike  to  be  overcome  by  good-natured  pity.  It  is  not  merely  the  penonal 
enemy,  for  whom  there  might  be  human  sympathy,  that  is  admitted  to  the  family 
fircvi'Ic,  hut  hi";  dog,  and  that  a  do^  who  had  himself  infltctcil  his  own  sh.ire  of 
personal  injury,  ::nd  tli.it  too  upon  a  gentle  being  from  whom  it  was  not  possible  that 
be  couid  have  received  any  provocation. 

39.  rogues]  Walker,  in  his  article  *  On  SUun*  {OH,  ii,  308),  cites  this  in  proof 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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In  short  and  musty  straw  ?   Alack,  alack !  \j\  4° 

'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  >yy]\  \ 

Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes;  speak  to  him.  N» 
Do<fl.    Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fittest.  ^ 
Gfr.   How  does  my  royal  lord?   How  fares  3rour  ma- 
jesty ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  th'  grave;  45 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  whcc!  of  fire,  tiiat  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 


41.  thy^  my  F,F^. 

43.  €«nelMded att.-^Ht\eMehided attt 

he  Q,.    coHcludfd.~Ak  t  he  W.arb. 
43.  Doa.]  Gt-n.  F,.    Gent.  F,F,F^. 
do  you     do  you  speak,  Han. 


44.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

45.  ^  /*•]  aih  Q,.   a'th  Q,. 
48.  uaM^  /card  F,. 

do  you  know  me  t\  knew  mt.  Q,. 
know  ye  me  f  Q,. 


that '  rogue,'  like  ttave  and  vittaiH,  was  not  originally  an  opprobrious  tenn,  txit  ^g* 

nified  properly  T/ii^rnn/. 

40.  short]  MiUii  KLY:  If  the  re.idinir  is  currect,  '  short '  must  me:in  insufficient. 
But  may  not  dtrt  have  been  the  original?  [It  is  dilTicult  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
'short'  that  seems  appropriate  here;  the  worvl  most  be  •  misprint.  Mobcrly**  con* 
jectnre  occurn  1  \v.  Icpendently  to  the  present  Ed.] 

41.  wonder]  Wright:  Used  for  'u'on:it!fiil,  just  as  in  Bacon  frequently  we 
find  '  reason '  for  *  reasonable.'  Sec,  for  instance,  Essay  xi,  p.  39 :  •  Nay,  retire 
Men  cannot,  when  they  would;  neither  will  they,  when  it  were  Reason.*  It 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  Squyeres  Tale  (1.  10562,  ed.  T.  Wright) :  *  Tho  speelcen  they 
of  Canncee^  T":-'>  -^"^  seyden  alle,  that  such  a  wonder  thing  Of  craft  of  rj-n^jcs 
herd  they  never  noon.'  Again,  in  the  Knightes  Tale,  1.  2075  (ed.  Tyrwhitt): 
*Thcr  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie.'  Compare  Mt  is  danger,'  1.  79,  for  *it 
is  dangerous.* 

42.  all]  For  other  instances  of  this  adverbial  u^c,  sof^  Schmidt  s.  v. 

47.  fire]  MoBERLY :  It  would  nlmo'^t  seem  .is  if  Sh.  liad  Ijorrowcd  the  description 
of  Lear's  reviving  senses  from  what  he  had  seen  or  known  of  in  some  one  recov- 
ered from  drowning.  At  any  rate,  the  feelings  of  one  thus  returning  to  life,  as 
dewibed  by  Sir  F.  Beaitfort,  have  strikint;  paints  of  resemblance:  'A  helpless 
anxiety  seemed  to  press  on  every  sense,  and  to  ]ircv»T\t  the  fnrmation  of  any  dis- 
tinct thought;  and  it  was  with  difHculty  that  I  became  convinced  I  was  really 
•live.  Again,  instead  of  being  free  from  boilily  pain,  as  in  my  drowning  state,  I 
was  now  tortured  with  pain  all  over  me;  and  though  I  have  often  been  wounded, 
and  had  to  ^^ulunit  to  severe  surgical  discipline,  yet  my  sufferings  at  th.at  time  were 
far  jjrcatcr,  at  least  in  general  distress.'— MARTIN&A(;,^M^.5if/r^J,  p.  221.  £Does 
Lear  refer  to  physical  pain  ? — Ed.] 

47.  that]  For  *that'  equivalent  to  so  tkait  see  Ham.  IV,  vi,  211,  and  IV, 
▼ii,  148. 
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Lear.   You  are  a  spirit,  I  know;  when  did  you  die? 
Cer,   Still,  still,  iar  wide  t  50 
Doct,   He's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 
f^ar.   Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I  ?  Fair  day- 
light? 

I  am  mightily  abused.   I  should  e'en  die  with  pity. 
To  see  another  thus.    I  know  not  what  to  say. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands.   Let's  see;  55 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.   Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition ! 

Cor.  Oh,  look  upon  me,  sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benedi6lion  o'er  me. 
*  No,  sir,*  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me; 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond,  old  man,  60 


49.  Yau  are"]  Yar  Q,.  Vare 

mken}  where  Q.F.F,.  Coll.  i,  Sch. 
51.  Dodl.]  Gen.  or  Gent.  Ff, 
51,52.  Four  liness,  Ff. 
53.  /  ««]  Pm  Pope-l-,  Jen.  Stm. 
Dyce  ii,  Hud';. 

mighii'y'\  vtuch  Ilan. 
em\  cju-  oq.    Mf*ff  F,F,.  Sch. 
even  FjF^,  Rowe,  Thcob.  Warb,  Johns. 
Cap.  Siteev.  £c  Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sing. 


Wb.  Ktly. 

54.  wAa/  to  say\  what  Han. 

56.  57.  /  ftel.».MndUicn'\  One  line, 
Qq. 

S7-S9.  Oh^.Jktuel^  Prose,  Q,. 

57.  upon\  on  1 1.^1). 

58.  hands']  hand  Fr+ ,  Knt,  bch. 

59.  No,  Jir,]  Om,  Ff,  Rowe. 
me]  Om.  Q,. 

60.  old  man]  old-man  Ktly. 


49.  when]  Dycs(/RMwnlr,  231):  f^tlvrr  b  all  but  nonseme.  Collur:  Itmaf 
appear  to  others  no  greater  nonsense  to  ask  a  spirit  *  Where  did  fon  die?'  thaa 

'When  did  you  die?'    It  is,  as  Cordclin  f;ny<;,  '  S'.ill,  still  far  wide  * 

53.  abused^  Johnson:  I  am  strangely  ini]ins<d  on  by  appearances;  I  am  in  a 
Strange  railt  ttf  uncertainty.    [See  Ham.  H,  ii,  579 :  '  Abuses  nte  to  damn  me.' j 

58.  benediction]  Hudson:  A  parent's  cvrie  was  a  dieadful  thing  among  our 
foolish  ancestors ;  and  so  Cordelia  longs  first  of  all  to  have  her  fitther  revoke  the 
curse  he  pronounced  ujwn  her  in  the  oi>enini;  of  the  pl.iy.  She  had  not  learned  to 
act  as  if  'a  man  were  auth(M'  of  himself,  and  knew  no  other  kin.' 

59.  kneel]  Stbuvkhs  :  This  circumstance  I  find  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir. 
As  it  is  always  difficult  to  say  whether  such  accidental  rcscin!  Unices  proceed  from 
imitation,  or  a  simil.^rity  of  thinking  on  the  same  occnsiun,  I  can  only  |wint  out  this 
to  the  reader,  to  whose  determination  I  leave  the  question.  [See  Appendix,  p.  400.] 

60-75.  Ra'v  (P>  5^)  •  A  raore  faithful  picture  of  the  mind,  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  emerging  from  tlie  darkness  of  disease  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  health 
restored,  was  never  executed  than  this  of  Lear's  rccoverj'.  Generally,  recover},'  from 
acute  mania  is  gradual,  one  delusion  after  another  giving  away,  until,  after  a  scries 
of  struggles,  which  may  occupy  weeks  or  months,  between  the  convictions  of  reason 
and  the  suggestions  of  diseane,  the  patient  comes  out  a  sound,  rational  man.    In  a 
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Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less ;  61 

And,  to  deal  plainly, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfe£l  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you  and  know  this  man; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant  65 

What  place  this  is,  and  all  the  skill  I  have 

Remembers  not  these  garment.-^,  nor  I  know  not 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  nij^ht.    Do  not  laugh  at  me; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am  :  I  am.  70 

Lear,    Be  your  tears  wet  ?  yes,  Caitli.    I  pray,  weep  not 


61,62.  Fourscore. ..plainly\  As  in  Knt, 
Three  lines,  Kf.  Two  lines,  ending;  up- 
ward....plainly  ^  Rowe,  Cap.  Del.  Sing. 
Sch. 

61.  R  :tr^ccre\  Fourscort  yean  Ktly, 
reading  the  rest  as  Qq. 

not....less  ,■]  Om.  (reading  Four- 
/core...plainly  as  one  Iine),Q(|,  Pope<f , 
Jen.  Steev.  Kc.  Var.  Ktly. 

62.  plainly^  plainly  with  you  1 1  an. 

63.  in  OTf  p*rfte(\  ptrfta  im  my  Q,* 


65.  for  /  <iw]  Jor  Pm  Fope4,  Jen. 

Dycc  ii,  HikIs. 

67.  nor  /j  nay  I  rope  +  . 

68.  IM/]  imQ,. 

70.  I  am  :  f  am'\V  ^.  Iitm.O^.  Tarn: 
I  am,  F,KjF^.  /  am  ;  I  am —  Rowe, 
Pope,  Han.  /  amf  I  am^  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  /am,  /  am.  Cap. 

et  cet. 

71.  Be...wet'\  One  line,  Ff. 

P'^'y      Rowe -I-,  Jen. 


small  proportion  of  case?,  however,  this  chan(»e  takes  place  very  rapiflly.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  hours  or  a  day  he  recognizes  his  true  condition,  abandons  his 
delusions,  and  contemplates  all  his  relations  in  an  entirely  different  light. 

61.  not  .  .  .Icm]  Stsbvbks:  The  authenticity  of  this  p.issage  Sir  Joahon  Rejr* 
nolds  ju-.t!y  su-sjiects.  It  was  probai^ly  the  interpolation  of  some  player,  and  is  better 
omitted,  both  in  regard  to  sense  and  versification.  RlTSO.N  agrees  with  Steevens,  and 
adds  *footish' before  'player.'  Ualonb  says  that  the  Folio's  < absurd*  addition 
means  *  not  an  boor  aiofe  or  less  (ban  an  indeterminate  number,  for  such  Is  fooiaoore 
ami  M/T:'<7ri/.'  Knigiit  deiumncc^  the  oini-isinn  of  this  phrase  as  n  sncrilc^c  not  !c';<; 
than  i!ie  hrcakinji  oflF  of  a  limb  from  an  ancient  statue.  'Why,  who  is  speaking? 
One  who  speaks  logically  and  connectedly?  No!  one  who  immediately  after  says, 
**  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind."  It  was  the  hnlf^consdonsnesa  the  **  fool* 
nh,  fond  old  n^  nn"  which  Sh.  meant  to  express  by  the  mixture  of  a  determinate  and 
nn  indeterminiitc  i  lc.i.'  Wai  kcr  f  /Vrj.  156):  The  words  are  nonsense,  it  is  true, 
but  are  they  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  Lear?  HUOSON:  The  nonsense  of  them, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  some  remains  of  Lear's  disorder,  is  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  be  retained. 

70.  I  am:  I  am.]  Cowden  Clarke:  Never  surely  was  the  passionate  weepinp 
of  a  reticent  woman  more  perfectly  expressed  in  brief  written  words  than  these  and 
the* No  cause,  no  cause'  that  follow.  They  so  admirably  portray  the  suppressed 
weeping  natural  to  such  a  character  as  Corddia's;  concentrated  and  tmdemonstim* 
five,  yet  intensely  loving  and  earnest. 
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If  you  have  poison  for  mc,  I  will  drink  it.  72 
1  know  you  do  not  love  nie ;  for  your  sisters 
I  lave,  as  I  do  remrniber,  done  me  wrong; 
Von  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause.  75 

Iauiv,    Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.    Do  not  abuse  me. 

Doit,   Be  comforted,  good  madam ;  the  great  rage. 
You  see,  is  kiird  in  him ;  *  and  yet  'tis  danger 
*  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost*'  80 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 


74,  mt\  we  F,. 

75.  not"]  none  Han. 

77.  wc]  nte ?  Q,. 

78.  Doa.]  Gent.  I  f. 

78-S2.  /^^...r^//////;'.]  Thcob.  Pro«;e, 
Qtj.  Three  lines,  ending  rage, ..go  in,... 
fttHi^.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope.  Han. 

79.  kilVd  in  kim'\  Ff.  Rowc,  Knt, 
Del.  Dyc€,  Sta.  r.lo.  +  ,  Coll.  iii,  Sch. 


eur'd  Han.    cured  in  htm  Qq  et  cel. 

79,  80.  and..j0ttJ\  Oro.  Ff,  Rowe;, 
Poj)e,  Han. 

79.  Vw]  Jen.  Kily,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 
.Sell .  '  hvert  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  U  is 
Qq  et  cet. 

80.  ofen]  even  go  Ktly. 

kt  has\  h'as  Theob.  Wnrh.  Johns. 

81.  frflul>ie'\  .-/«(/  trouble  Pope,  Han. 


79.  kill'd]  Coi.UER  :  Queli'd  was  perh-ips  the  poet's  word,  and  queU'd^d  '  kill'd,' 
in  moat  systems  of  short-hand,  would  he  spelt  with  the  same  letters. 

80.  even  o'er]  V«' akburto.n  :  Th.it  is,  to  reconcile  it  to  his  apprehension.  Stek* 
VENS:  I  believe  Warburton'-^  cxplan.itioti  is  jtist.  The  poor  oM  king  h.irl  nothing  to 
tell,  though  he  had  much  to  hear.  The  speaker's  meaning,  therefore,  I  conceive  to 
be— it  is  dangerous  to  render  all  that  passed  doring  the  interval  of  his  insanity,  even 
(i.  t.  plain  or  level)  to  his  understanding,  while  it  continues  in  its  present  state  of 
unccrt.iinty.  foi.t.lER  :  We  mny  suspect  ^nme  cornip'ion,  but  the  mcTninp  is  cvi» 
dent,  and  no  alteration  ai)solutely  required.  Hudson  :  Tlii^  means,  try  to  account  for 
the  time,  or  to  make  the  last  diqr  of  his  renieml>cring  tally  or  (it  with  the  present. 
Drlius  prefers  to  consider '  even  *  as  an  adjective  rather  than  as  a  verb.  Schmidt 
(I ex.  s.  V.  even^  adj.  7):  That  is,  to  give  a  full  initight  into,  a  clear  perception  of. 
Wriciit:  To  smooth  over,  render  what  liad  p-n^sed  unbroken  in  his  recollection. 
The  sense  is  the  same  [whether  it  be  taken  as  an  adj.  or  as  a  verl>],  but  it  seems  pre- 
ferable to  consider  it  as  a  verb.  The  danger  consisted  rather  in  allowing  Leaf's 
mind  to  rxcrt  itself  in  recalling  the  past  than  in  telling  him  what  had  happened. 
Schmidt:  A  verb  to  nm  equivalent  to  to  smooth  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sh. 

82.  settling]  liRlCHAM  {^Am.  Jour.  0/  Insanity^  July,  1844) :  We  confess,  almost 
with  shame,  that,  although  near  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  Sh.  thus 
wrote,  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  his  method  of  trcatini;  the  insane  as  thus  pointed 
out.  To  produce  sleep,  nnd  to  r|nicf  the  mind  by  mcflicil  nnd  morn!  treatment,  to 
avoid  all  unkindncss,  and,  when  patients  begin  to  convalesce,  to  guard,  as  he  directs. 
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Cor»    Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ?  83 
Lear,   You  must  bear  with  me.    Pray  you  now,  forget 
and  forgive;  I  am  old  and  foolish.  85 

\Ex€unt  all  but  Kent  and  GenAeman, 

*  Gent,   Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
*was  so  slain? 

■ 

*  Kent.   Most  certain,  sir. 

*  Gent  Who  is  condu^r  of  his  people  ? 

*  Kent,  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloucester.  90 

*  Gent  They  say  Edgar,  his  banished  son,  is  with  the 

*  Earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

*  Ket^.   Report  is  changeable.   'Us  time  to  look  about ; 

*  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace. 

*  Gent  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.   Fare  you  95 

*  well,  sir. 

*  Kent.    My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought, 

*  Or  well  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought      .  \Exit^^ 


83.  WtU  '/]  Rowe.  Wilt  QqFf,  Cap. 
(coRWtcd  in  Emta). 

your^  you  F^. 

84.  Pray  youl  Pray  Qq. 

84,85.  Ycu... foolish.']  Prose,  Q,, Cam. 
Wr.  Three  lines,  cndin<j  me  :.../orgiue, 
...fooH/h,  in  Q^Kf+,Jen.  Two  lines» 
the  tir&t  ending  nu  :  Cap.  et  cet. 

8$.  /«m]  I'm  Dyce  ti,  Huds. 

[Exeunt...]  Exeunt.  Manet  Kent 
and  Gent.  Qq  (subs.)    Lxcunt.  Ff. 

86-98.  Om.  FT,  Rowe,  Pupe,  Han. 

86-96.  IMds...sir.'\  Lines  end  «>,,.. 
sir. ..^aid,... Edgar,... Kent,. ...changeabU 

 kingdom  arbiirtment  sir.  Cap. 

LinM  end  jtff.M.M^...Aifi/,«.«iSii^^i'iM.. 


A'ent,....(hangea6le  kingdom...Mpate.M. 

Uocify„jir.  Sleev.  Bos.  Knt,  Sing. 

86.  ihat}  Om.  Cap. 

9a  As  V»J  'Tis  Cap.  As  it  is  Mai. 
Ec 

93-96.  Una  «nd  ^uiitt.»apatt«,^» 

Q'l- 

95.  The\  And  the  Cap. 

Mm^]  mm/ 4/«M^  Cap.  ahhoiy 

Stcev.  Bos. 

96.  [Exit.J  Exit  Gent.  Theob.  Om. 
Qq. 

97.  throuf^hly\  thoroughly  \Vh. 

98.  battle  si  Thcob.    battels  Qr|. 
[Exit.J  Exit  Kent.  Theob.  Om. 


nj;ainst  anything  Kkelj  to  disturb  their  minds  and  to  cause  a  relapse,  is  now  consid> 
ered  the  best  and  nearly  the  only  essential  treatment. 
83.  walk]  Schmidt:  That  i^  go,  witbdmw.  [See  HI,  iv,  it  1.3 

85.  COLBRIDGE:  How  beautifully  the  affectin^j  return  of  Le.ir  to  reason,  and  the 
mild  patho<;  of  hi.s  speeches,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  last  sad,  yet  sweet,  consolation 
of  the  aged  sufferer's  death  ! 

86-98.  Johnson  t  What  is  omitted  in  the  Ff  is  at  least  proper,  if  not  neoemry; 
and  it  was  omitted  by  the  author,  I  suppose,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  shorten  the 
representation.  Mat.one  :  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  wa«!  omitted  hy  the 
players,  after  the  author's  departure  from  the  stage,  without  consulting  him.  [See 
Appendix,  T%t 

26*  U 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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[act  V,  sc  L 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.   T%e  BrUisk  eamp  near  Dover, 

EnttTt  toith  drum  and  eolwrt,  £duund«  Recan,  GoiUemen,  m»d  Soldien. 

Edm.   Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold. 
Or  whether  sipce  he  is  advised  hy  aught 
To  change  the  course.    He's  (till  of  alteration 
And  self>roproving.   Bring  his  constant  pleasure. 

[To  a  Gentleman,  who  goes  out, 

Rtj^.    Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edm.   'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord. 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you ; 
Tell  me, — but  truly,— but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

J^t/ifi.  In  honour'd  love. 

AVi,'-.    Pnit  have  you  never  found  my  brotherVgay 
To  the  forfended  place  ? 

*  /'j/ni.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

*  /u[i^.    I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunft 

*  And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers.* 


10 


Acr  V.  ScENB  1.]  Actiu  Qaintns. 
ScenaPrimn  Ff  fScrenn  F,). 

The  British...]  Cap.  (sul».)  A 
Gimp.  Rowe. 

Enter...]  Ff.  Enter  Edmunfl,  Repan, 
an<l  their  powers.  Qq.  Enter  Bastard, 
Ke^^an,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldieis.  Rowe. 
Enter  E<lmiin(],  Regan,  Gentleman  and 

Sol«Uers,  Warb. 

2.  au^At]  Tbcob.    ffu^hf  Q'|Ff« 

3.  M$trse.']OA\.  <vM^»QqFf.  tmnt  f 
PopeH-,  Jen. 

Nt*s]  he  is  Q,. 
altertttim»\  aiditoHtn  Q,. 

4.  $el/-nfrwing\  Hyphened  in  Q^. 


ing  irimgs  Pope. 

[To...]  GIo.  To  an  OflScer;  who 

bows,  and  goes  out.  Cap.    Om.  QqFf. 

8.  me, — hut  trufyt — ]  Johm.  me  but 
truly,  Q,Ff+.  me  truly  Q,.  me,  hit 
truly,  Qap. 

9.  /«]  /.  Q,.    /Q,.        Iff  Anon.* 

10-  14.  Oni.  Johns. 

11.  f(orfended'\  fmrt'fiitded  ¥f. 

11-  13.  E(Im....A^rj.]  Om.  Ff+. 

12,  13.  /am,.Jiers.J  Prose,  Q,. 
19^14.  /...madam]  Om.  Capb 


4.  conatant  pleaaurej  Johnson:  His  settled  resolution.  See  'constant  will/ 
1, 1,41. 

6.  doubted]  Schmidt  {Lex.):  That  Is,  feared, suspected.  [So  also  *doiiblfa],- 
line  12.] 
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Edm.    No,  by  mine  honour,  mad.ini, 

Reg.  I  never  sliall  endure  her.  Dear  my  lord,  I? 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edni.  Fear  me  not. — 

She  and  the  duke  her  husband  1 

Et^t  «nM  drtm  mti  eohmn^  Albany,  GomntlL,  md  Soldien. 

*  Gon.    \Asidc\  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle  tlian  that  sister 

*  Should  loosen  him  and  me.* 

Alb.    Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met— >  20 
Sir,  this  I  hear :  the  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  sUte 
Forced  to  cry  out   *  Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 

*  I  never  3^t  was  valiant ;  for  this  business. 


14.  madam']  Om.  Pope.  Han. 

15, 16.  I  never., .her.  \  Prose,  Q,.  Two 
lines,  the  iirvt  ending  mdwre  her  in 

16,  17.  Ffiir....fni^ttnd'\  Qip.  One 
line,  QqFl> ,  J<?n. 

16.  me]  Om.  Ff+. 

17.  kustamdt]  Del.  Dyoe,  Glo.'h, 

Hiid-^.  /^Mr.^vr/;,/'  QqFf.Sing.Sch.  Jll«f* 
band —  Rowe  et  cel. 

Enter...Rnd  Soldien.]  EaterN.Sol» 
dien.  Ff.  Enter  Albaiijraiid  Gonorill 
with  troupes.  Qq. 

18.  19.  Gun.  /...me.]  Thcob.  Prose, 
Q,.  Two  lines,  the  firvt  ending  batteUt 


in  Qj.    Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

18.  [Aside]  First  by  Tbeob. 

/  kad]  /VTheob.  Warb.  Johns. 
loie]  Theoh.    loo/e  Qq. 
tister'\  my  sister  Ktly. 

19.  ioosen]  cofm  Q,. 

90.  ^l«M^3'^'"'«'Q,1^•1^ove•f  ,Cap. 

Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt. 

21.  5»,  this  I  heard]  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sch.    For  this  I 

heart  Qq.  Sir,  this  I  hear  Theob.  et 
cet.    ^ Fore  this,  I  hear,  Mai.  conj. 

23-28.  Where. ..nobly.]  Om.  M. 

24.  fori  ySrfvTbeobw 


13.  endure]  Dr.i.ifs:  That  is,  I  never  shall  differ  her  to  be  so  intimate  with  you. 

20.  be-mctj  .AluiOTT,  §  438  :  In  participles,  be-,  like  other  prefixes,  is  often  redun- 
dant, and  seems  to  indicate  an  unconscious  want  of  some  substitute  for  the  old 
participial  prefix.  Wright:  The  prefix  here  has  apparently  no  force  whaterer. 
SCBMIDT;  Only  found  here,  nn<1  |ierha)»  coined  by  Sh. 

24-27.  for  .  .  .  oppose]  Theobald  (followed  by  WARnuRTON  and  Johnson) 
represents  this  speech  as  broken  off  by  Edmund's  interruption,  and  therefore  has 
merely  a  oonma  and  a  dash  after  'oppose.*  He  also  supposes  that  'for*  is  a  con- 
traction of  btfort,  and  prints  it  '/»rr,  and  thus  paraphrases  the  whole  sentence: 
•  Before  We  fi^^'ht  this  Battle.  Sir,  it  concerns  me,  (tho'  not  the  Kim;,  and  the  discon- 
tented Pa/ty ;)  to  question  about  your  Interest  in  our  Sister,  and  the  Event  of  the 
War.'  He  adds  t  *  And  R^an  and  Ctonerill,  in  their  Replies,  both  seem  appreheD> 
dve  that  this  Subject  was  coming  into  Debate.'  Warburton  pronounces  it  *  a  very 
plain  speech,'  and  gives  the  meaning  thus:  This  qiinrrcl  is  iui;t  in  one  sense  and 
unjiut  in  another.  As  France  invades  our  land,  I  am  concerned  to  repel  him,  but  as 
he  Mfr,  cntcxtains  and  sapports  the  Icing,  and  atken  wk»m  I  fear  many  jmt  and 
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*  It  toucheth  uSy  as  France  invades  our  land, 

*  Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 

*  Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

*  Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly.* 

Reg,  Why  is  this  reason'd  ? 

GoH,   Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 


25.  touchtth\  touches  Q,. 

26.  Not.....othfrs\  Not  the  old  king 
with  others^  or  Not  holds  with  tht  Ung^ 
and  others  or  UphMt  tht  king  CMd 
others  Mason. 

36,37.  Not...^ost'\  In  parentherii, 
Thcob. 

26.  boUs'\  holds  Pope  + ,  Jen.  holds 
t»  Han.   holds  for  Cap.  £c. 

iMVO  king!  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  KnL 


25 


30 

26.  27.  ■tvith...oppose'\  Om.  Sing.  Ktly. 

27.  oppose.'\  oppose, —  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns. 

28.  Edm.  Sir^.,MMy,'\  Om.  Fop^ 
Han. 

iM^]  odfy  or  eoldfy  Mason. 
30.  and  fartieular  broils']  done  /o^ 
HaUars  Q,.  doort ^rticulars,  Q,. 
partieularl  pitrtiturlar  F,. 


heavy  causes  make,  or  compel,  as  it  were,  to  oppose  us,  I  esteem  it  unjust  to  engage 
against  them.  Capell  thus  paraphrases :  '  As  for  this  business, — it  toucheth  us  %i 
France  invades  onr  kingdom,  not  as  he  holds  for  the  king,  in  conjuHeHm  with  tki 
others  whom,'  &c.  Steevens:  This  business  touches  us  as  France  invades  our 
laiirl,  not  ii:  it  '  holds  the  king,'  i.  e.  emboldens  him  to  aiiserf  his  former  title.  Thus 
in  the  ancient  interlude  of  Hycke  Scorner  :  •  Alas,  that  I  had  not  one  to  bcU  me  !' 
Again,  in  Hall's  trans,  of  the  Fourth  Iliad,  15S1 :  '  And  Pallas  holds  the  Greeks,'  &c. 
[As  Wricmt  observes,  Steevras  is  wrong  here;  it  is  not  *d)is  bosinctt'  that  '  holds 
the  king,'  but  '  France,'  as  Warburton  and  Qipell  have  \\\-\\s  interpreted  It.  For  ft 
lutii,'  li^t  of  verbs  like  'holds'  formed  from  nonns  and  adjectives,  see  Abbott, 
§  290.— Ed.]  Cambridge  Editors :  '  Not  holds  the  king'  is  usually  interpreted  as 
an  elliptical  phrase  for  *  Not  as  it  emboldens  the  king.'  This  is,  however,  a  verjr 
harsh  construction,  and  the  word  *  holds*  occnis  nowhere  else  in  Sh.  with  this 
meaning,  though  we  have,  according  to  the  most  prob.ib!e  reading,  'dcar'd'  for 
*  endear'd  *  in  Aut.  dr*  Cleop.  I,  iv,  44.  Possibly  these  words  are  corrupt  and  a  line 
has  dropped  oat  before  then.  Albany  ought  to  say  something  of  this  kind:  *I 
shoidd  he  ready  to  resist  any  mere  invader,  hnt  the  presence  in  the  invader's  camp 
nf  the  king  and  other  Britons,  who  have  a  just  cause  of  enmity  to  us,  dashes  my 
courage.' 

28.  nobly]  Capell:  Edmund's  reply  is  irony,  and  his  'nobly*  a  trisyllable. 
Walker  (  Vtrs,  la)  says  that  *  noMy '  is  not  a  fdr  instance  of  the  expansion  of  a 

dissyllable  into  a  trisyllable,  like  'angry,'  'children,'  &c.,  because  *nobly*  is  con* 
tracted  from  noblely.    .\1!1!oit,  \  477,  cites  it  under  that  head. 

30.  particular]  Malone  :  Doore  or  dore  of  the  Qq  was  probably  a  misprint  for 
dtmr,  {.  e.  imporUnt.  Stuvrns:  *Door  particnhus '  signify,  I  helieve,  particulars 
at  our  very  doors,  clobc  to  us,  and  consequently  fitter  to  he  settled  at  home.  COLUKR  x 
The  text  of  the  Qq  is  impos<-iblc  to  strain  to  a  meaning  unless  we  suppose  door  mis- 
printed for  poor.  MiTKORD  {jGent.  Maga.  p.  469,  1S44) :  In  '  doore  particulars'  of 
the  Qij  the  d  is  only  a  /  reversed.    Read  then, '  these  domestic  poore  particulars.' 
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Are  not  the  quesfcioii  here. 

Alb,  Let  *s  then  determine  31 

With  th*  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceeding. 

*Edm.   I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent* 

Rtg.   Sister,  you  'II  go  with  us  ? 

Gm,   No.  35 
Reg,   'Tis  most  convenient;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 
Gon,  \Aside\  Oh,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle. — I  will  go. 


At  tkey  ttrtgnt^  Mt/»  uUer  EOGAK  di^gKutA 

Edg.    If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word 
Alb*  I  '11  overtake  you. — 

\ExeutU  all  hut  Albany  and  Edgar, 
Speak. 

Edg,  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter.  40 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it;  wretched  though  I  seem,  * 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 


31.  /»Qq,  Cap.  Steer.  Var.  Sing. 
Ktly. 

LHW\  Z«/fwQqtSteev.Var.  Colt. 

Del.Wh. 

31,32.  Let's...proeeedingJl  Prose,  Q^. 
First  line  ends  warrt,  Ff-|-,  Knt. 

32.  th*  anaent']  Ff+.  the  auntifnt 
Q,.  the  Ancient  Q,.  tK  onHeHis  Han. 
the  ancient  Cap.  et  cet. 

pracudingi  Fr+,  Cap.  Knt,  Dd. 
Wh.  Sch.    proctfJings  Qq  et  cet. 

33.  Edm.  /  thall.....tent.\  Om.  Ff, 
Rowe,  Fbpe.  Tnu»rcrred  to  follow 
i#r/,  line  31,  Tlieob.  Watb. 

36.  fray  you\  pray  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 


Han.  Sch. 

37.  Oh. ..riddle^  As  "Aside'  by  Cap. 
The  whole  line  a5  '  Aside,'  Han.  Johns. 

As....disf:uiscd,]  Thcob.  Enter 
Edgar.  Q,.  Exit.  Enter  Edgar.  Q,. 
Exeant  both  the  Annies.  Enter  Edgar. 

Ff.  Exeunt.  Scene  ii.  M.inct  Albany. 
Enter  Edjj.ir.  Po|)e  +  ,Jcn.  As  they  are 
going  out,  and  Albany  last.  Enter  Ed- 
gar. Cap. 

38.  one  Q^. 

39.  [Exeunt....]  Exeunt  Edm.  Reg. 
Gon.  and  Attendants.  Theob.  Exennt.^ 
(after  «(K>r</:.,  O,.    Om.  O^Ff. 

42.  wretched\  vtretck  F^,F^. 


3a.  ancivnt  of  war]  Eocles  :  With  sndi  as  are  grown  old  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  art.  Wa  :  i;  1  [  Crit.  iii,  283) :  Possibly  •  th'  ancient  men  of  war.'  [ScuuiDT 
sur^gests  the  s.-xnicj  Abbott,  §  479,  thus  scans  :  •  With  th'  anicidnt  'of  w^|on  6ur| 
proceedings.'  Wricut  :  The  line  is  metrically  defective  and  may  be  corrupt.  Mo- 
BKBUrt  As  we  should  say  with  the  Adjutant- General.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  *anxiano,*  but  seems  to  have  got  oonfnsed  in  English  with  *  ensign,*  as  a 

Yorkbbit '.■•II  Ml  sjieiks  of  'the  nncicnt  of  yon  vessel.' 

37.  riddle]  MuuLKLY :  You  want  me  with  you  only  that  you  may  keep  watch 
over  all  my  dealings  with  Edmund. 
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[act    ac  L 


What  is  avouched  there.   If  you  miscarry, 

Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end,  45 

And  machination  ceases.    Fortune  love  you! 

Alb.   Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

F'dg.  I  was  forbid  it 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I'll  appear  again. 

Alb,   Why,  fare  thee  well.    I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper.  50 

\Exit  Edgar, 

Mt-tHUr  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view ;  draw  up  your  powers. 

Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 

By  diligent  discovery ;  but  your  haste 

Is  now  urged  on  you. 
Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.  \Exit, 

Edm.   To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love ;  55 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 


46.  And...emset.'\  On.  Qq. 
lcve\  hues  Ff,  Rowc. 

47.  /  have\  J've  Popc+,  Jen.  Su. 
Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

47-49.  Iwu...agam.'\  Prose,  Q,. 

50.  I...fafer'\  Separate  line,  WaUcer 
(Cr//.  iii,  283). 

/Ay]  the  Qq. 

[Exit  Edj;ar.]  Dyce.  ExiU  (after 
again,  line  49),  QqFf. 

Re-enter..]  Theob.  Enter..  QqFf. 

51.  m*myi\  enemies  Q,.   Enemy  a 


52.  Here'\  Hani  Qq,  Popc+, 

guesi]  quejfe  Q,. 
/rKj-]  ^r,-al  Q  j,  Jen. 

53.  54-  B^'.^you-I  One  line,  Qq. 
li.  kasti\  haft  QqFT. 

[fjiving  a  p.iper.  (.iftcr  discovery), 
Jen.    Showing  a  paper.  Coll.  iii. 

54.  [Exit.]  Om.  Qj. 

55.  Scene  iii.  Pope  •(•.Jen. 
sisters]  fijler  Q,. 

56-58.  Eaeh^.tttjoyd,]  Two  lines,  the 
first  endin);^</<^,Q,.  Three  ltnef,cad* 
inp  Adder .one. ..enioyd^ 

56.  itung]  Jlittg  q<\. 


45.  of]  For  initances  of  '  of  in  the  sense  of  '  ns  regards,*  see  ASBOTT,  %  173,  XX 
•of  our  demands  Most  free  in  his  reply,'  Hum.  Ill,  i,  13. 

46.  macbinatton]  JonmoN:  All  designs  against  your  life  will  have  an  end. 

53.  discovefy]  Wright:  Reconnoitring.  Cntn pare  A^Ki^.  V,  6, 'make  dis- 
covery Err  in  re|Hift  of  us,'  and  .  ////.  ks^  C'lO^.  W ,  xii,  2. 

53»  54*  •  •  •  y*^uj  Hkath  :  But  the  urgency  of  the  present  exigence  will  allow 
yoQ  but  a  short  time  for  the  perusal  of  it.  CoLUER :  It  appeats  from  the  (MS)  that 
Edmvnd  did  not  give,  hot  showed,  a  paper  to  Albany.  Schmidt  paiaptottca:  the 
need,  th.it  you  be  not  dilatory  now  falls  to  ymi.  Hitherto  you  have  let  me  do  eveiy> 
thin;^  (witness  the  reconnoitring  just  finished),  now  you  yourself  must  act. 

54.  time]  Johnson  :  We  will  be  ready  to  greet  the  occasion. 

56.  jealoat]  DftLivs:  Stvpictous.  Wright:  Cotgmve gives  *IaIoux:  m.oase;  f. 
Jealous ;  mistrustful,  suspicions.*   In  Lowland  Scotch  *  to  jalouse '  it  *  to  suqwct.' 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ?  57 

Both  ?  one  ?  op  neither ?   Neither  can  be  cnj oy'd. 

If  both  remain  alive.   To  take  the  widow 

Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril ;  6o 

And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side, 

Her  husband  being  alive.  Now  then  we'll  use 

His  countenance  for  the  battle ;  which  being  done, 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 

His  speedy  taking  ofC  As  for  the  mercy  65 

Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia,-^ 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 

Shall  never  see  his  pardon ;  for  my  state 


58.  B*th  t  one  /]  both  one  Qq. 

64.  wAo]  that  Qq. 

65.  tk«\  his  Qq. 


66.  intends\  tntends  Q,.   extettds  Q,. 

68.  Shnll  turt'^r]  They  shatt  nitr 
Han.    Thty  shall  ntver  KUy. 


61.  side]  Mason:  *  I  sliall  scarcc-Iy  be  able  to  make  out  my  game.'  The  alluuon 
is  to  a  party  at  cards,  and  he  is  afraid  that  lie  shall  not  :iMc  ti>  mike  his  side  suc- 
cessful. 'i  hu>i,  in  Massinger's  Unnatural  Combat  [II,  ij  Bclgarde  says,  *if  nuw,  At 
tbil  downright  game,  I  may  bat  hold  jronr  cards,  I'll  not  pull  down  th«  side*'  Again, 
in  the  The  MattTt  Tntgtify  [II,  I] :  *Svad,  Aspatta  take  her  part.  DtUa.  I  will 
refuse  it ;  she  will  pluck  down  a  side  ;  she  does  not  use  it.'  But  the  phr.ise  is  still 
more  clearly  explaine<l  in  Massinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence  [IV,  ii]  :  '  If  I  hold 
your  cards,  I  shall  pull  down  the  side ;  I  am  not  good  at  the  game.'  Gikfuro,  in  a 
note  on  the  paaaage  in  The  VmuttunU  Combat^  says :  The  allusion  is  to  a  party  at 
cards ;  to  set  up  a  side  was  to  become  partners  in  a  $;ame;  to  /niSf,  or  pluck  down  a 
side  (for  both  these  terms  are  found  in  our  old  plays),  was  to  occasion  its  loiS  by 
ignorance  or  treachery.  To  this  DvcK  {G/oss.)  adds :  '  and  to  carry  out  a  side  was 
to  carry  out  the  game  with  success.*  Whitk:  The  phrase  should  hardly  need  ex> 
planation  as  long  as  people  take  sides  in  games  and  in  earnest.  To  Walkks.  (Ciit. 
iii,  283)  this  phrase,  stran;^cly  enoujjh,  seems  to  have  been  unfamiliar;  he  terms 
•  side  '  nonsense,  adding  '  suite,  I  suppose.'  Lkttsom,  in  a  foot-note,  says:  *  If  Walker 
is  right,  "  carry  out'*  is  used  almost  in  the  new-fangled  sense  common  of  late  years. 
It  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  meaning  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Steevens  from 
Tig  Mum/  Man's  Fortune,  IV,  ii  [Beau,  and  Fl.  p.  414,  ed.  Dyce],  *thy  greatness 
may  •  .  .  carry  out  A  world  of  evils  with  tliy  tide.' 

67.  Abbott,  S411,  thinks  this  a  confusion  of  two  constructions  (like  IV,  vi,  33), 
vist  *iee  the  battle  done,  amd  they'  and  *the  battle  (being)  done,  they.'  But 
WaiGHT  gives  a  simpler  explanation,  that  the  nominative  to  'shall*  is  omitted,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  sentences  where  the  omission  causes  no  oliscurity.  Of  this 
omission  there  are  numberless  instances  in  Sh.  Sec  Lear  II,  ii,  114;  II,  iv,  41; 
^«tN.  n.  ii,  67 ;  Ill.i.  8. 

68.  for  my  ttatn]  Johnson  t  I  do  not  thipk  that  *  for  *  stands  here  as  a  word  of 
inference  or  causality.  The  meaning  is  rather:  .as  /'r  wj-  state,  it  requires  now,  not 
dtUbena/iom,  but  defence  and  support.  Wright  thinks  *  for '  can  be  taken  in  elthei 
icnse- 
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Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate. 


[act  V,  sc.  u. 
\ExU. 


Scene  II.   A  field  between  the  two  camps, 

Atanm  vriikAt,  Enter,  tnJh  drum  and  coloun^  Liak,  Gokoilia,  md  Soldicn* 

over  tht  ttage  ;  and  tjsumi. 

Enter  EOOAE  mtd  Gloocbstbr. 

Edg.    Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host ;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive; 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  'II  bring  you  comfort. 

Glou.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir  I  \ExU  Edgar, 

Alarum  and  rttreat  xuiihin.    Rt-enter  Edgar. 

Edg,  Away,  old  man ;  give  me  thy  hand ;  away  t  5 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  come  oa. 


Scene  11.]  Scena  Secunda  Ff  (fJcMW 
F,).   Scene  iv.  Pope +,  Jen. 

A  field...]  Cap.  (sahs.)  A  Field. 
Rowe.    Another  open  Ficl'!.  Thcob. 

AUurum  within.  Enter...]  Alarum. 
Enter  the  powen  of  France  ouer  the 
Ha^t ,  Cordelia  with  her  fatlier  in  her 
hand.  Qq. 

I.  trtt\  bujk  Qq,  Jen. 


3,  4.  Tf...tomfort.'\  One  Une^ 

4.  go\  be  F,F^  +  . 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Pope.  Exit.  QqFT 
(after  fntn/ort  Qq). 

Alarum...J  Alarum  and  retreat. 

Qq. 

Re-enter...]  Theob.  Alter...  Q; 
Ff.  Om.  Q,. 


69.  defend]  Rvshton  {Lex  Serifita,  p.  77)  thinl»  that  thii  is  nied  in  the  old 
sense  of  •  to  comm.ind.* 

4.  Exit  Edgar]  SPF.nniNr,  i  N'r:o  Sh.  Soc.  Trans.  Part  I,  p.  15,  1877-79):  Sus- 
picious as  I  am  of  all  criticisms  which  sup}x>se  a  want  of  art  in  Shakespeare,  I  could 
not  Imt  thinit  that  there  are  faults  in  A7«f  Lear.  I  could  not  bat  thinic  that  in  the 
last  two  Acts  the  interest  is  not  well  sust.-iined;  that  Lear's  passion  miei  to  its  foil 
height  too  early,  nnfl  \\\^  decay  is  ton  lonj^  drawn  out.  I  saw  tliat  in  Shakcpenre's 
other  tragedies  we  are  never  called  on  to  sympathise  long  wri^h  fortunes  which  are 
desperate.  As  soon  as  all  hope  for  the  hero  is  over,  the  general  end  follows  rapidlj. 
The  interest  rises  through  the  first  four  Acts  towards  some  great  crisis ;  in  the  fiAh 
it  pauses  for  a  moment,  crests,  and  breaks  ;  then  fall*;  away  in  a  few  short,  sad  scenes, 
like  the  sigh  of  a  spent  wave.  But  it  was  n<jt  so  in  Lear.  The  ]ia>sion  seemed  to 
be  at  its  height,  and  hope  to  be  over,  in  the  third  Act.  After  that,  his  prospects  are 
too  forlorn  to  sustain  an  interest  sufficiently  animating ;  the  sjmpathj  which  attends 
him  too  dreary  and  depressing  to  occupy  the  mind  properly  for  half  the  play.  I  fek 
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tlie  want  of  some  coining  event,  some  crisis  of  expectation,  the  hope  or  dread  of 
same  approaching  catastrophe,  oa  the  turo  of  which  bis  fortunes  were  yet  to  depend. 
There  was-  pk-iuy  of  action  and  incident«  but  nothing  which  leemed  to  connect  itself 
•dBeiently  with  kim.   The  fate  of  Edgar  or  Edmund  was  not  interesting  enough ; 
it  seemed  a  separate  thing,  almost  an  intrusion  upon  the  proper  luNine^^s  of  the  play. 
I  cared  only  about  Lear.    But,  though  this  seemed  to  be  a  grc.it  delect,  I  was  aware 
that  the  error  might  be  in  me ;  I  might  have  caught  the  play  in  a  wrong  aspect,  and 
I  wdted  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  new  point  of  view  round  which  the  action 
would  revolve  more  harmoniously.    In  the  mean  time,  there  w.rs  another  defect,  of 
less  moment,  as  I  then  thought,  but  so  striking  that  I  could  not  he  mistaken  in  pro- 
nouncing it  indefensible  upon  any  just  principle  of  criticism.    This  was  the  battle  in 
the  fifth  Act;  a  most  momentous  battle  yet  so  cardesdy  hurried  over  that  it  comes 
to  nothing,  leaves  no  imprewlon  on  the  imagination,  shocks  the  %cnsc  of  probability, 
and  by  its  own  unimprcssiveness  makes  everything  insignificant  that  has  reference 
to  it.    It  is  a  mere  blank,  and,  though  we  are  toU  that  a  battle  has  been  fought  and 
kst,  the  mind  refuses  to  take  in  the  idea.   How  pecnliarly  important  it  was  to  avoid 
sneh  a  defect  in  this  particular  instance,  I  had  not  then  observed;  I  was  struck  only 
with  the  harshness,  unexampled  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  a  spec- 
tator.   In  other  cases  a  few  .skilful  touches  bring  the  whole  battle  before  us — a  few 
rapid  shiflings  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  a  few  hurried  greetings  of  friend 
or  foe,  a  few  short  pssnges  of  struggle,  puiMiit,  or  escape,  give  ns  token  of  the 
conflict  which  is  raging  on  all  sides;  and,  when  the  hero  falls,  we  feci  that  his  army 
is  defeated.    A  p.ige  or  two  does  it,  but  it  is  done.    As  a  contrast  with  all  other 
battles  m  Shakespeare,  observe  that  of  which  I  am  speaking.    Here  is  the  whole 
scene  as  it  stands  in  the  modem  editions.  [The  first  seven  lines  of  this  scene  quoted, 
witli  all  the  stage-directions.]    This  is  literally  the  whole  battle.    The  army  so  long 
looked  for,  and  on  which  everything  depends,  passes  over  the  st3<^e,and  all  our  hopes 
and  sympathies  go  with  it.  ^Four  lines  are  spoken.  The  scene  does  not  change;  but 
< alarums'  are  heard,  and  *  afterwards  a  retreat,*  and  on  the  same  field  over  which 
that  great  army  has  this  moment  passed,  fresh  and  full  of  hope,  reappears,  with 
tidings  that  all  is  lo-^t,  the  same  man  who  last  left  the  stage  to  follow  and  fight  in  it. 
That  Shakespeare  meant  the  scene  to  stand  thus,  no  one  who  has  the  true  faith  will 
believe.  Still  less  will  be  believe  that,  as  it  stands,  it  can  admit  of  any  reasonable 
defence.  When  Mr  Macready  brought  out  the  play  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1839,  he 
endeavored  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  eflcct  by  two  deviations  from  the  text. 
The  French  army  did  not  pass  over  the  stage,  and  so  some  room  was  left  for  im.ag- 
ining  the  battle  already  begun ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  Edgar,  five  or  six  lines, 
tiansferred  from  a  former  scene,  were  put  in  the  month  of  Gloster,  by  which  some 
little  time  was  given  for  it*  disastrous  is«ue.  Both  these  alterations  are  improvements 
on  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  so  far  a«  they  go,  but  they  certainly  go  a  very  little  way; 
and  I  think  nobody  can  have  seen  the  play,  as  then  acted,  without  feeling  that  the 
eflEect  of  that  scene  was  decidedly  bad.   When  I  saw  it  myself,  the  unaccountable 
awkwardness  of  this  passage  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
(all  other  appearances  notwithstanding)  that  the  play  must  have  been  h-ft  in  an  un- 
finished state.    I  had  almost  succeeded,  wlicn  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  by  a 
very  simple  change  in  the  stage-arrangement,  the  wbolo  difficulty  might  l>e  made  tO 
disappear,  l^pon  careful  examination  I  found  that  every  other  difficulty  disappeared 
ay 
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■long  with  it;  and  I  am  now  quite  laiisfied  that  it  was  the  true  amBgenient  which 
Shakespeare  contemplated.  Myauggeation  has  this  peculiar  advantage  and  prestinp> 

tion  in  its  favour,  that  it  does  not  involve  the  change  of  a  sinijle  letter  in  the  original 
text.  It  is  simply  to  alter  tin-  division  of  tlic  Acts;  to  make  the  fourth  Act  close  a 
scene  and  a  halt'  further  on,  wuh  the  exit  of  Edgar  in  the  pa.v>age  j u->t  quoted,  ami  the 
fifth  commence  with  his  re-entiance.  Thai  the  battle  takes  place  between  the  Act*, 
and,  the  imagination  having  leisure  to  £11  with  anxiety  for  the  i!>sue,  it  risc>  into  its 
-projvfr  importance  as  one  of  the  preat  periods  and  passages  of  the  story,  and  a  final 


isis  in  the  fortunes  of  Lear.  The  hrst  Act  closes,  as  the  first  barst  of  Lear's  rage  u 
over,  with  the  final  lentmciation  of  Goneril.  The  second  leaves  him  in  atter  desola- 
tion, turned  forth  into  tfie  night,  the  storm  gathering,  madness  coming  on  apace.  At 

the  conclusion  of  the  third,  the  double  tempest  of  the  mind  and  of  the  elements  has 
spent  its  fury,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  douhtlnl  nnnuur  of  a  new  hoj^e,  and 
distant  promise  of  retribution.    At  the  point  where  I  think,  the  fourth  was  meaut  to 
end,  suspense  has  reached  its  highest  (rftch ;  the  rumours  have  grown  into  certainties; 
the  French  forces  have  landed;  Leafs  phrenzy  has  abated,  and,  if  the  battle  be  won, 
he  may  yet  he  restored;  'the  powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace;'  the  armies 
arc  now  wiihin  sight  of  each  other,  and  '  the  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.'  Last 
of  all,  *  Enter  *  (to  take  the  stage>direction  as  it  stands  in  the  old  Quarto,  in  whiek 
the  divisions  of  the  Acts  are  not  marked)  '  Enter  the  powen  of  Fmqce  over  the  stage ; 
CorJeHa  with  her  father  in  her  hanj Gloster  alone  remains  to  'pray  that  the  right 
may  thrive,'  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  wc  feel  that  the  '  bloody  arbitrement'  is  even 
now  begun,  and  that  all  our  "hopes  hang  on  the  event.   Rising  again,  it  disdoies 
*  alarums  and  a  retreat.'  The  battle  has  been  fought.  *  King  Lear  hath  lost ;  he  and 
his  daughter  ta'cn and  the  business  of  the  last  Act  is  only  to  gather  up  the  issues  ot 
those  unnatural  divisions,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  victims.    As  there  is  nothing 
in  bhaUespeare  so  defective  in  point  of  art  as  the  battle-scene  umier  the  present 
sti^e-arraogement,  so,  with  the  single  change  which  I  have  suggested,  there  is  not 
one  of  his  dramas  conducted  from  he^nning  to  end  with  more  complicated  and  in. 
evitable  skill.    Under  the  existing  arrangement,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Act  is  doubly  faulty,  both  as  interrupting  the  nurch  and  hurry  of  preparation  before 
It  has  gathered  to  a  head,  and  as  making,  by  the  interposition  of  that  needlesa  delay, 
the  weakness  and  disappointing  effect  of  the  result  still  more  palpal>le.    Under  that 
whicli  I  i>ri>pose,  the  jiause  falls  precisely  where  it  ouglit,  and  is  hi  .;  with  anxiety  and 
expectation.    Let  the  march  of  the  trench  army  over  the  stage  be  presented  with 
mUitary  pomp  and  circumstance,  'Cordelia  with  her  father  in  her  hand*  following 
(for  thia  the  dependence  of  Lear  and  his  fortunes  upon  the  issue  is'  brought  foU 
l>efore  the  eye),  and  let  the  interval  between  the  Acts  be  filled  with  some  great  l>att!e- 
piece  of  Handel,  and  nothing  more,  1  think,  could  be  ho|>ed  or  wished.    On  review- 
ing this  paper,  which  was  first  written  in  1839, 1  find  nothing  to  add,  except  that  the 
ttage*direction  in  the  Folio,  which  follows  the  txit  of  Edgar,  and  which  I  had  over- 
looked, seems  to  point  at  an  arrangement  much  like  that  which  I  have  suggested* 
After  both  the  English  armies  have  appeared  on  the  scene  with  drums  and  colours, 
and  gone  out,  Edmund  returns  to  report  to  Alliany  that  the  '  enemy  is  in  view,'  and 
to  hasten  hb  preparations  for  batde.  Then  follows ;  *  Alaram  within.   Enter,  with 
drum  and  colours,  Lear,  Cordelia,  and  Soldiers,  over  tkt  ttHgt  tXiA  txtttnt*  Ed^, 
following,  leaves  Gloster  behind  the  tree,  and,  promising  to  return  if  he  survive,  «r«r. 
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Ghu,  No  further,  sir;  a  man  may  rot  even  here.  8 
Edg.   What,  in  ill  thoughts  again?  Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither;  lo 

Ripeness  is  all.  Come  on. 
Gltni,  And  that's  true  too.  [Exeunt, 


ftdrtkfr]  farther  Qq,  Cap.  ColU  II.  all.    Come^  alt;  come  Rowe  U. 

Del.  Wh.  GI0.  +  ,  <///,  (ome  F,Fji'\-    oil  come  Q'lF,. 

9.  Two  lines,  Ff.  Gloa.  Aiut..Ja.'}  Om.  Qq. 
aj^airi  ?  Men\  asaine  men  Q,.  [ExeiinU]  Om.  Q,.  Exit. 

10.  evett\  cv'n  I'ope  +  . 


Then  we  have:  *  Alarum  and  Retreat  witkin,*  and  then  *  eater  Edgar'  with  news 
of  the  battle  lost,  and  the  capture  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.   These  are  no  '  excursions,' 

and,  therefore,  it  h  pl.iin  that,  though  all  three  armies  appeared  on  the  st.i^e  with 
drums  and  colours  immecliatcly  before  the  haltle,  no  part  of  the  lutlle  was  exhibited 
even  in  dumb  show.  It  was  lo  be  made  known  only  by  the  noise  *  within during 
which  the  stage  was  empty.  Whether  any  curtain  was  to  be  drawn,  I  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  scenic  arrangements  of  that  time  to  say.  But  such  an  interval  of  su*> 
pendcd  action,  so  accompanied  with  noises  of  battle  in  the  distance,  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  modern  inter-act,  with  an  orchestra  playing  appropriate  music;  pro- 
vided obXj  that  it  were  understood  to  represent  a  period  of  indefinite  duration.  Con« 
sidering,  however,  that  immediately  after  the  exeunt  of  Cordelia,  Kent,  the  Doctor, 
and  servants  carrying  Lear  out  in  his  chair,  the  sta^c  had  to  be  ready  frjr  three  armies 
to  pass  over  with  drums  and  colours,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  stage-manager  found 
h  more  convenient  to  make  the  next  scene  the  beginning  of  a  new  Act,  and  to  use 
the  interral  for  drawing  up  his  troops. 

II.  Ripeness]  Stbevens:  Compare  Htint.  V,  ii,  2IO:  'the  readiness  is  alU* 
WoRDSWiiRTH  (p.  292):  In  order  thai  it  m.ay  be  really  '  well '  wi'h  iis  when  we 
come  to  die,  Sh.  will  tell  us,  no  man  better,  what  is  the  one  tlnng  needful.  And 
with  what  a  Iightning-6ash  of  condensed  thought  and  language  does  he  teach  the 
lesson!  BiRCH  (p.  425)  sees  in  this  nothing  but  materialism,  likening  man  to  fruit 
which  must  fall.  [Birch  lias  been  already  quoted  once  before,  and  he  niijjlit  have 
been  quoted  much  more  frequently ;  he  goes  laboriously  through  the  tragedy,  find, 
ing  throughout  rank  atheism  and  mateiialisin.  Two  quotations  are  quite  enough,  i 
think  i  perhaps  two  too  many.— Eo.] 


3 1 6  KING  LEAR  [ACT  v,  sc.  ui. 


Scene  III.  Tlu  British  camp  near  Dever, 

Enter,  im  tomqueat  wiih  dmm  and  rttomrst  ^namD;  LsAft  and  GoKDEUA,  «r 

^rismm:  Captain,  Soldiers. 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away ;  good  guard, 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first 

\^ho  with  best  meaning  have  incurr'd  the  worst 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  I  am  cast  down ;  5 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  (rown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear,   No,  no,  no,  no.   Come,  let's  away  to  prison ; 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  th'  cage. 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down  10 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.   So  we 'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 

ScxNB  tit.]  Sceaa  Tenia.  Ff  (Scmw  ending  Uuwrd,  Q,. 
I',).  SoKNSv.  Pope-f.  The  Scene  ooD-        3.       afv]  lf%'#v  Fbpe^f ,  Jen.  SUl 
tiaued.  Theob.                                .  Huds. 

The  British...ncar...]  Mai.   The         5.  lam]  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Han.  Sch. 

British. ..under...  Cap.   ACamp.Rowe.  4MI  /  Qq  et  cel. 
Oni.  QqFf.  6.  outfro-vii]  outf rescue  Q,. 

£nter...Captain,  Soldiers.]  Ff  (subs.)  8.  No,  no,  no,  no]        no  Qq. 

Enter  Edmand,  with  Lear  and  Cordelia         la.  atidsiti^']  Om. 
prifoneis.  Qq.  13.  kfar  poor  rogues\  heart  {f>oore 

3-5.  We..jimim  /]  Two  lines,  the  first 

2,  3.  their  .  .  .  That]  For  instances  of  '  tlieir'  standing  .is  die  antecedent  to  the 
relative,  see  AuBorr,  §218.    Cumpare  lines  51,  52  of  this  Scene. 

2.  greater]  Hudson  :  That  is,  the  greater  persons. 

3.  cennum]  Stbkvbms:  That  is,  pass  sentence  or  judgement  upon  them.  See 
III,  V,  2. 

6.  out-frown]  Thf.  Cambridge  Editors  record  an  Anonymons  conjecture  of 
out/ace  for  'out- frown,'  which  is  happy. — Eo. 

7.  sisters]  CuwDKN  Clarke  :  A  Utter  sarcasm  in  simfdest  words,  thoroughly 
characteristic  in  the  woman  of  iiuk-t  expression  with  intense  feeling. 

8.  No,  no,  no,  no.]  Capell's  learning  at  times  so  di'-iorts  his  vision  that  he  sees 
in  these  words  ihe  refrain  of  a  son^  liy  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  (vol.  i,  p.  79,  cd.  Grosart), 
which  *  should  be  detiver*d  by  Lear,  not  pcrha^j^^  absolutely  singing,  but  wiili  a  levity 
something  approaching  towards  it;  as  is  evident  from  tlie  line  immediately  after, 
which  owes  it's  birth  to  that  circumstance.' 

13.  ScuiuoT  thinks  that  the  parenthetical  '(poor  rogues)'  of  the  Ff  is  mors 
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ACTV.scui.]  KING  LEAR  317 

Talk  of  court  news;  and  we '11  talk  with  them  too, 

Who  loses  and  who  wins,  who's  in,  who's  out;  15 

And  take  upon  *s  the  mystery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God's  spies.  And  we  '11  wear  ou^ 

In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and^se6ls  of  great  ones 

That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.    Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  20 
The  gods.themsclves  throw  incense.    Have  I  caught  thee? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  • 

14.  we'll talk\  we* UUUkiY^  16.  uponi\  upon  us  Cap.  Steev.  £c. 
too}  to  Q,.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Ktly. 

15.  hies]  too/e$  QqF,F,F,.  19.  fy  M*]  Htk*  Q,. 
n>ho's....-u;Ms\  wko/e.^vkp/t  Qf).  SI.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

vhfls... '!'■': OS  F,. 


characteristic.  [But  the  '  them'  in  the  next  line  shows,  I  think,  the  erroneous  punc* 
tmdOB  of  the  Ff.<~ED.] 

17.  spies]  Wakburton  tnterpivts  (hb  u  'wfrn  placed  over  God  Almightj,  to 

watch  his  motions."  Heath  [and  everjboly  el'^e]  understands  it  as  'spies  com- 
missioned and  enabled  by  God  to  pry  into  must  hidden  secrets.'  JoHNSON :  As  if 
we  were  angels  commissioned  to  survey  and  ru^  ort  the  lives  of  men,  and  were  con- 
aequentlf  endowed  with  the  power  of  prying  into  the  original  motives  of  action  and 
the  mysteries  of  conduct. 

18.  packs  and  sects]  Johnson  :  'P.uks'  used  for  combinations  or  coIUctions^ 
as  in  a  pack  0/  cards.  For  'sects,'  I  think  sets  might  be  more  commodioui^ly  read. 
So  we  tay,  'aflaiis  are  now  managed  by  a  new  wet.*  *Sect^'  however,  may  well 
stand.  MoBBRLyi  Sh.  had  seen  the  fall  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which 
was  probably  in  his  mind  here. 

20-25.  BltkNII.I.  (p.  230):  This  is  not  mania,  but  neither  is  it  sound  mind.  It 
is  the  emotional  excitability  often  seen  in  extreme  age,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  early 
scenes  of  the  drama,  and  it  is  precisely  true  to  the  probabilities  of  the  mind's  history, 
that  this  should  he  the  phase  of  infirmity  displ.iying  itself  at  this  moment.  Any  other 
dram.itist  than  .Sh.  would  have  represented  the  poor  old  kin<^  quite  restored  to  the 
balance  and  control  of  his  faculties.  The  complete  efficiency  of  filial  love  would 
have  been  made  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  mental  funcdon.  Bat  Sh.  has  repre- 
sented the  exact  degree  of  improvement  which  was  prohidile  under  the  circum- 
stances, namely,  restoration  from  the  intcHectual  mania  which  resulted  from  the 
combined  influence  of  physical  rsTid  m  oral  shock,  with  persistence  of  tlie  emotional 
excitement  and  disturbance  which  is  the  incurable  and  unalterable  result  of  passion 
exaggerated  by  long  habitude  and  by  the  malign  influence  of  extreme  age. 

21.  incense]  Waruurton  :  The  thought  is  extremely  noble,  and  expressed  in  a 
snblime  of  imafjery  that  Seneca  fell  short  of  on  a  like  occasion  :  '  Ecce  spectaculum 
di^um  ad  quod  respiciat  intentus  operi  suo  deus ;  ecce  par  deo  dignum,  vir  fortis 
cum  mala  Ibntuna  compositus.' 
VI* 
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Kh\G  LEAR 


[act  V,  sc.  iii. 


And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes.   Wipe  thine  eyes ;  23 
The  good-years  shall  devour  theniy  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep ;  we'll  see  'em  starv'd  first  2$ 
Come.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded. 


23.  ow]  eye  F.F,F^+. 

24.  ^ood-yearsYy^n.  -*• ,  Mol).  Sch.  gotd 
ytaret  F,.  good  yeeres  F,.  good  years 
F,F^.  Rowe,Pope,]Cnt.  goodC^.  good- 
jers  Tbcob.  gmfim  Han.  Warbw  €•{>. 
Jen.  gou jeers  Johns  el  ccU 

tkem\  em  Qq. 
/leni]  /Uaek  Qq. 

25.  26.  Ere...Cofae.'\  Poixr.  One  line, 
Q,.    Two,  the  first  ending  rnee^t  Ff, 


as.  tmv/,-]  Pope.  weep*t  QqFT. 
weept  Rt^wc  ii. 

'm]  FjK^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Thcob.  i, 
Han,  Jen.  Sing.  Dyce.  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly, 

Glo.  + .  Hiuls.  Sch.  vm  JQ,.  em  <J^ 
<^m  F.F..    them  Theoh.  ii  ct  cct. 

starved}  Ff  + ,  Sch.  Jlarw  Qq  ct 

ceL 

26.  r.'wf  ]  Om.  Q,. 

££xeunt  j  Theot>.    Om.  Q,. 

EKil.  Q,Ff. 


33.  foxes]  UiTON  {Crit.  Obs.  p.  218)  imafdned  that  there  is  here  an  allusion  to 
Samson's  foxes,  but  I  belicire  no  one  since  Upton's  time  has  discovered  the  point  of 

similanty.  HeatH:  An  allu'<ir>n  to  the  practice  of  forcing  foxes  out  of  their  hold* 
by  fire.  C.Ari  ll. :  Hut  why  a  '  hrntui  from  ht  a\  en'  lo  force  him  .Tn(!  his  daughter 
out  of  their  holds  }  This  tmpiics,  in  ihc  fir^st  place,  that  parting  them  should  be  a 
work  of  no  mortal,  and  secondly,  the  expressions  are  ominovs,  like  those  that  drop 
from  poor  Gloucester  [III,  vt,  3] ;  a  brand  of  heaven's  ordaining  docs  part  them 
within  a  few  minuter  after.  Sii  FVrss:  Compare  narrin;,'tnn's  trans,  of  Aric'fo, 
B.  xxvii,  St.  17 :  •  Ev'n  as  a  l  oxe,  whom  smoke  and  fire  doth  friyht,  So  as  he  dare 
not  in  the  ground  remaine.  Bolts  out,  and  through  smoke  and  fires  he  flieth  Into  the 
Tarier's  mottth«  and  there  he  dieih.* 

24.  good-years]  Hanmer:  The  Ficnch  discaf^e,  from  the  French  word  Coitjet 
which  signifies  a  common  ramp  trull.  The  words  Gouje  and  Goujer  were  used  as 
common  terms  of  reproach  among  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of  the  disease  was  (he 
GMtjeret,  Farmer  t  Resolate  John  Florio  has  sadly  mistaken  these  gomfttn.  He 
writes,  *  With  a  good  yeare  to  thee  I'  und  gives  it  in  Italian, '  II  mal  anno  che  dio  ti 
dia.'  Stekvf.ns  :  Golding  in  his  Oviii,  HI',  iii,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error,  or 
rather  the  same  mis-sfK-lling.  •  I'erfici  quid  cnim  toiics  j)cr  jurgia?  dixit.'  which  is 
thus  Anglicited :  *  And  what  a  goodyeare  haue  I  woon  by  scolding  erst  ?  (she  sed)  '— 
p.  34.  Croft  (p.  ao)  interprets  it  as  gottgers,  i.  e.  men  who  gouge  out  eyes.  Ehrcs 
{Gloss.) :  Cotfirave  gives,  •  Gouge  ...  a  Souldiors  Pup  or  Punke;  a  Whore  that  fol- 
lowes  the  Camp."  C.  K.  H.  MoK\vl;ssi ow  (.V.  C:-'  Q'l-  vol.  v,  p.  607,  1852):  The 
usage  of  this  wor<l  by  Sh.  is  another  proof  that  he  took  rduge  in  Cornwall,  when  he 
fled  from  the  scene  of  his  deer>stalking  danger.  The  Coujere  is  the  old  Cornish 
name  of  the  Fiend,  or  the  Devil ;  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  folk>words  of  the 
WV-vi.  [See  also  to  the  same  efTt-it.  John  Davus  {N.&'Qu.,  II  Mar.  1S76).] 
Hai-I.iwi  ll:  'Goodycars'  is  an  ignorant  ^>ervcrsion,  such  .is  I  do  not  think  wai 
penned  by  Sb.  Wright  :  With  the  corruption  of  spelling,  the  word  early  lost  its 
real  meaning,  and  it  is  consequently  found  in  passages  where  a  sense  opposite  lo  the 
true  one  is  intended. 
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ACT  V,  SC.  iii.J 


KING  LEAR 


Edm.    Come  hither,  captain ;  hark.  27 

Take  thou  this  note ;  go  follow  them  to  prison. 

One  step  I  have  advanced  thee ;  if  thou  dost 

As  this  instrufb  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way  30 

To  noble  fortunes ;  know  thou  this,  that  men 

Are  as  the  time  is ;  to  be  tender-minded 

Does  not  become  a  sword ;  thy  great  employment 

Will  not  bear  question ;  either  say  thou  'It  do  \ 

Or  thrive,  by  other  means. 

Cafi,  I'll  do 't,  my  lord.  35 

Edm.   About  it ;  and  write  happy  when  th'  hast  done. 

Marky-^I  say,  instantly;  and  carry  it  so 

As  I  have  set  it  down. 

*    Capt.   I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 

*If 'the  man's  work,  I'll  do 't«  [Exit.  40 


27.  Cmu  kiikerl  Comu  thm  hitktr 

Han. 

[Whispering.  Rowe. 

28.  [GivinjT  a  paper.  Mai. 

29.  One  step  /]  An»f  Jlrp,  I  Q,. 
29-35.  OHe...m*ans.']  Six  Iine»,  end* 

infi  inJJructi  thu^„.foHHttet  :....it;..v, 
Jxtfor(i,...qufJ}ion^...mfanes .  in  Q^. 

32.  iendir-ntinded\  Hyphen,  Koweii. 

33.  tky'\  wty  Theob.  Han. 

34.  th0tt'lt'\  thoul  Cu\. 

36.  Abot4t...tlC'\  About;  and  writt, 
vtktH  happy  thou  Vo!»  conj. 

write  idgit^l  write  ikeuty  Etchen- 
Imrg  conj. 


36.  M'  h.i/?]  F,F,.  th\ijl  r^F^,  Wh. 
thou' St  Ruwe  +  ,  Jen.  Sing.  Klly,  Uuds. 
Sch.   Mm  kajl  Qq  et  cet. 

37.  Aftiri, — /]  Cap.  J/rfW'. /Rowe  +  , 
Jen.  Glo,  Sch.  Afarke  J  q<\VL  Mark; 
I  Cam.  Wr. 

39, 4a  Om.  Ff  + ,  Cap. 
40.  Jf*t.„m«m*t\  £mt  ifiihea  mmft 
KUy. 

Walker.  Dyceii.Huds.  if 

(irQq  et  cet. 

/•//]  Qq,  Dyce  ii,  GI0.  +  ,  Huds. 
Sch,    /  will  Stecv.  et  cet.  • 

[Exit.]  Exit  Captaine.  (after  ^Smm, 
line  38)  Ff.   Om.  Qq. 


2S.  note]  Malonk  :  This  was  a  warrant,  signed  by  the  Bastard  and  Goneril,  for 
the  execution  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.   See  linn  246,  247,  and  253. 
34.  questUm]  Warburton  :  By  *  great  emplosrment'  was  meant  the  connitoion 

given  him  for  the  murder ;  and  this,  the  Bastard  tells  us  afterwards,  was  signed  by 
Goneril  and  himself.  Which  was  sufficient  to  make  this  captain  unaccounlable  for 
the  execution.  Malone:  The  important  bu5ine&s  which  is  now  entrusted  to  your 
management  does  not  admit  of  detate;  yon  most  instantly  resolve  to  do  it,  or  not. 

*  Question  '  here,  ns  in  m:iiiy  other  places,  signifies ^ifMtfmr,  (onversntion.  STRBTRNIt: 
So,  ill  Mer.  of  /'(-;/.  IV,  i,  73  ;  '  You  may  as  well  u^i"  question  with  the  wolf.' 

36.  write  happy]  Wright:  That  is,  describe  yourself  as  fortunate.  Compare 
2  Hen,  IV:  I,  ii,  30. « Writ  man ' ;  and  AiPt  Well,  II.  lii,  67.  •  And  writ  as  little 
beard.'   And  in  the  same  play.  III,  v,  69,  F,  reads,  *  I  write  good  creature.' 

38.  down]  MOBBRLV:  That  is,  so  that  it  may  appear  that  Cordelia  slew 
herself. 
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KINO  LEAR 


[act  V,  sc.  tii. 


Flourish.    Enter  Aliiany.  Gonkrii.,  Recan,  Captain,  Soldiers. 

Alh.    Sir,  you  have  show'd  to-day  your  valiant  strain,  41 
And  fortune  led  you  well ;  you  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife, 
I  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them 

As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety  45 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  tliouL,^ht  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  *  and  appointed  guard  ;  * 
Whose  age  had  charms  in  it.  whose  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.    W'ith  him  I  sent  the  queen. 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  arc  ready 


Flourish.]  Om.  QqF,F,F^. 

Enter...]  F'ntcr  Alliany,  Ooneril, 
Regan,  Soldiers.  Ff.  Kntcr  Duke,  the 
two  Ladies,  and  others'.  Qq  (Enter  the 
Duke  Q.). 

41.  Scknf:  VI.  Pope +  ,  Jen. 
sh<ni}\i'\  Ff  +  ,  Jen.  Dyce  i,  \Vh. 

Ktljr,  Sch.  Jkemed  Q,.  Jhewne  Q,. 
«Imw»  Cap.  et  cet. 

42.  xoflt ;  I'f//]  -.vfU  yoH  Q,. 
the^  them  Ktly. 

43.  Wko]  TXtf/  Qq«  010.4. 

44.  /]  rr,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Sch. 
We  Qq  et  cet. 

regmre  1ktm\  require  then  Qq, 

Pope. 

46.  Sir...fit1 1  tkougkt fit  Pope,  Han. 


5iV,  /  ikouf^ht fit  Cap. 

47,  4S.  To  senJ„.tHemihm\  One 
in  0|,  Kf,  Rowe. 

47.  send\  /aue  Q^. 

48.  and  appointed  gMard'\  Om.Q,Fr, 
Rowe. 

49.  kad'^  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch.  has  Qq 
etceU 

50.  evmrnon  boiom'\  common  tofome 
F,F,F^.  coren  hoffom  Q^.  tommcn 
blojjomes  Q,.    common  bosoms  Pope  + . 

M]<»/Qq. 

his  sitie"]  this  //..v  F^F^,  Rowe. 

52,  53.  queen.  My  reason  alf\  queen 
My  rea/on,  all  Q,. 

53-55-  My  sfssiMi.1  end  t§ 

wntrrew^.JtiOid,  Qq. 


41.  strain]  Wright:  Race,  descent;  A.  S.  strand,  from  str^-nan,  to  beget.  See 
Mnek  Adot  H,  i,  394. 
43.  oppoaites]  See  Ham.  V,  ii,  63. 

48.  retention]  Dsuvst  Confinement,  cnstodj;  not  elsewhere  used  by  Sh.  in  this 

fcnse. 

50.  bosomj  Capeu-  :  The  affection  of  all  men  generally. 

51.  impress'd  lances]  STEBVENSt  That  ti,  torn  the  lancemen  whom  we  hare 
hind  by  (giving  them  pren^money. 

51.  in]  For  instances  of  *  in '  with  verbs  of  motion,  see  '  come  In  evil,'  Ham.  V, 
ii,  70;  AliHOTT,  §  159. 
51,  52.  our  eyes  Which]  For  the  constniction,  see  lines  2,  3,  of  thb  Scene. 
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To-morrow  or  at  further  space  t'  appear 

Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.   *  At  this  time  5  5 

*  We  sweat  and  bleed ;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend ; 

*  And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed 

*  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. 

*  The  question  of  Cordelia  and  her  &ther 

*  Requires  a  fitter  place.* 

Alb,  Sir,  by  your  patience,  60 

I  hold  you  but  a  subjedl  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg,  That* s  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  mig^t  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  q>oke  so  fiu*.   He  led  our  powers, 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ;  6$ 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot ; 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Reg,  In  my  rights 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  tlic  best.  70 

Mb,  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 


54.  fttrihtr\  a  further  Q^,  Jen.  Mat. 
Ee. 

55.  you...your'\  we.,  our  Ilnn. 

55,  56.  sessim..Jime  PVe]  Theob. 
/ejton  at  this  timet  Qi-  SeJ^m  ai 
this  time:  -ve  Q,. 

55-60.  At... place. '\Tfit<^.  Line* end 

bleed,  quarrels . . .  .Jharpes. . .  .father  

pta€t,  Qq.  i/barpeti^'g  <^).  Om.  Ff, 
Rove,  Pope,  Han. 

58.  sharpnett'^  ^arpes  Q,. 

61,62.  /jMV...4/«M<'r.3  One  line.  Qq. 


63.  mighty  fhould(:i<\. 

66.  immaiiaey]  immudiade  F,.  /m< 
mediate  Q.^,  Pope,  Han. 

67-69.  Not.....addition.'\  Prose,  Q^. 
Two  lines,  the  fint  ending  him f elf e,  in 

69.  addition']  aduancement Qq,Vopc  +  f 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

69,  7a  /n...best.']  One  line,  Qq. 

69.  rights]  r{;^ht  Qq,  Po]>e  +  ,  Jen. 

71.  Alb. J  H+,  Jen.  Ec.  Del.  Scb. 
Gon.  Qq  et  cel. 


64.  M>  far]  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  same  phrase  as  'You  speak  him  fmr,' 
I.  e.  you  prnise  him  much,  in  Cymb.  I,  i,  24,  althoogh  boUl  DelTOS  and  ScmaOT 
seem  to  consider  the  two  phrases  as  equivalent. 

66.  immediacy]  Johnson  t  That  is,  supremacy  in  opposidon  to  Mbordinatioo, 
wbidt  baa  ftdddam  mtdimm  between  itself  and  power.  Malonb:  Gomiwre  *iiHMt 
inunediate  to  our  throne,'  //am.  I,  ii,  109. 

69.  addition]  Title.    See  II,  ii,  22;  I/am.  II,  i,  47;  and  Sh.  fdssim. 

71.  [See  Textual  Notes.]  CapelL:  This  speech  suits  Goncril,  who  might  want  to 
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Reg,  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon,  Holla,  holla  I  73 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-squint 

Reg,   Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General,  75 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony: 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.    The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.  80 

Edm.   Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb,  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 


72.  H9tta,  hona\  Hotth  kola  QqF,, 
dp. 

72,  73.  Holla, ..a-tquint.^  One  line, 
Qq. 

73.  a-squint\  Rowe.  a  /quint  QqFf. 
75.  /uU-fitfwing\  Hyphen,  Tbeob. 


77.  Om.Qq. 

the  r>"r.'//.T  are^  the  walls  is  F,.  tkt 
whole  is  Anon.*   the  lows  are  Anon.* 
79.  kimi  Aim  then  Qq. 
8a  /MWmt]  Hyphen,  Cap. 


know  the  whole  of  her  sister's  inlention;  anil  Albany's  standing  hf,  and  enjoying 
their  wran^lincj,  ^ecms  better  than  mixini;  wiih  if.   [I  really  cannot  see  any  sufTicienl 
recson  here  for  deserting  the  Folio.    Eleven  lines  further  on,  no  one  but  Pope  has 
ever  thought  of  adopting  the  text  of  the  Qq.— Ed.] 
73.  n-tquint]  STEKVsmt  '  lAve  being  jealous  makes  a  good  eye  look  a*sqnint* 

—  R  .v-    /•-■  -.  Prav. 

75.  stomach]  Schmidt:  Wrath,  passion. 

77.  wallsj  TiiKOBALD  (Nichols's  Lit.  Hist,  ii,  3S4) :  The  xvai^i  of  what  ?  Of  her 
■oldien,her  pri8onefs,and  her  patrimony?  Besides  Regan  is  here  in  an  open  camp; 

bad  she  been  in  an  \sie\  house,  and  given  the  Bastard  the  keys  of  the  fore  and  back 
gate,  she  mi::ht  with  some  propriety  have  told  him  the  walls  were  his.  But  as  the 
case  is  otherwise,  I  suspect  she  would  say:  *  they  all  are  thine.'  [This  reading 
Hammu  adopted.]  WARBintTON:  A  metaphorical  phrase  taken  from  the  camp, 
and  signifying  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Jbnnbms  :  The  reading  most  agreeable  to 
the  context,  and  to  the  traces  of  tlie  letters  in  F,,  "iccm-;  to  be  this :  thy  will  is  mine, 
Dyci;  quotes  Li  T  isoM  :  '  Has  not  the  editur  of  altered  this  imi>roperly  ?  and  may 
wc  not  read  "  Yea,  ail  is  thine?'"  Wright :  The  words  refer  to  Regan's  castle 
mentioned  below  in  line  346.  ScttMtOT:  Assuredly  this  refers  to  Regan^s  person, 
which  surrenders  itself  like  a  vanquished  fortress,  a  very  common  metaphor  in  Sb« 
'  Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall.' — /?.  of  L.  464.  •  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour.' — Cymb.  II,  i,  67.  •  Painting  thy  outward  walls  so 
costly  gay.' — ^5Sms.  cxM. 

80h  tet-nloae]  Johnson:  Whether  he  shall  not  or  shall,  depends  not  on  yoor 
choice.  RiTSON  (p.  172)  pronounces  thi>  pimphra'^e  by  John=.on  •  ahsolutely  unin« 
telli<jible.'  '  Albany,'  he  says,  •  means  to  tcil  his  wife,  that,  however  s!ie  mij^ht  want 
the  power,  she  evidently  did  not  want  the  inclination,  to  prevent  the  match.'  [Ritson 
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Reg.    \To  Fuii/iumi']  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my 
^  title  thine.  82 

/  Alb.    Stay  yet ;  hear  reason. — Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
I  On  capital  treason  :  and  in  thy  arrest,  \jfointi)ig  to  Gon^ 
This  gilded  serpent. — For  your  claim,  fair  sister,  85 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 
'Tis  she  is  sub-contracled  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me; 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gtm.  An  interlude  1  90 


82.  Re^.]  Baft.  Qq,  Pope. 

[To  Edmund]  Mai.    Om.  QqFf. 
To  the  Bast.  They  offer  to  go  out.  Han. 
th{ne\  good  Qq,  Pope. 

83.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reasott\  Stay  :  hear 
my  reason  :  Han. 

84.  thy  arrest]  (him  attaint  Qq,  Jen. 
Sing.  Sta.  Kily,  GI0.4.. 

[pointing  to  Gon.J  Johns. 

85.  risttr\  Sijlers  F(. 

86.  ^<7r]  Rowc  ii.    ^vr.'  Q  jFf. 


87.  M/j]  Aer  Q^. 

88.  your  dans']  Mai,  your  Bams  Ff+, 
Cap.  Jen.  Ec.  t^e  tones  Qq. 

89.  loves']  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Kiu,  Dyce,  Glo.'hf 
Coll.  iii,  Sch.    lout  Qq  ct  cel. 

90.  91.  Con.  An  interlude  f  Alb.] 
Oin.  Q  I.  reading  JIfy  iady..,Gi^er  as 
one  line. 

90.  tnterhu/e']  Steev.   en^ade  Ff. 


does  not  pot  a  hyphen  in  'let-alone/  and  evidently  takes  'let*  in  the  sense  of  4ii>> 

<ir,ince.^^,'\    Delius  thinks  that  *  your '  in  this  line  »  emphatic ;  that  not  but 

be,  will  prevent  Rejran's  marri.ige. 

82.  [See  Textual  Notes.j  Capell:  Edmund's  passions  are  not  raU'd  so  high,  nor 
he  so  6z'd  in  his  *  title,'  that  he  should  want  to '  prove  *  it  by  arms ;  'tis  the  eoflaoi'd 
Regan,  who  is  ignorant  of  her  forces'  dismission,  that  is  podiing  him  to  it,  and  to  an 
exit  for  that  purpose,  which  is  prevented  !iy  Albany,  [ft  is  doubtful  whether  'Stay,' 
in  the  next  line,  refers  to  Rejian's  departure,  as  lianmer  and  Cipcll  evidently  attp> 
pose;  it  may  refer  to  Regan's  order  to  the  drum  to  strike. — Ed.] 

84.  thy  nrrant]  As  far  as  I  know,  Wright  is  the  only  editor  who  has  attempted 
to  explain  attaint  of  the  Qq  ;  his  note  is  simply  :  '  in  convicting  thcc.'  But,  I  fear, 
this  interpretation  is  doubtful;  it  seems  to  defer  the  checkinjj  of  Goneril  until  after 
the  result  of  the  combat  has  proved  Edmund's  treason;  whereas  Albany's  object 
was  to  vnmask  his  wife  on  the  spot.  This  passage  is  the  only  one  cited  by  Schmidt 
(Lex.)  under  the  head  of  'conviction,  impeachment; '  there  is,  therefcnv,  presuma* 
b!y  no  p.Tr.illel  in«t.ince,  to  guide  us,  of  its  use  in  this  sense.  The  chiefest  obiectioa 
that  would  be  urged,  to  'arrest'  of  the  Ff,  is,  I  suppose,  its  presence  in  the  pre- 
ceding line.  But  the  argument  is  wearisome  that  Sh.  never  could  have  used  the 
same  word  twice  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  If  it  lie  true,  Sh.  is  unlike  any 
ivriter  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time  (which  in  one  sense  is  true,  hat  not  in  the 
sense  here  meant).  In  arresting  Edmund,  Albany  arrests  Goneril,  not  'on  capital 
treason,'  but  in  her  matrimonial  plans.  Even  without  the  authority  of  the  Ff, '  arrest ' 
seems  preferable  to  attattU.  Since  writing  this,  SaiMior's  edition  has  reached  me, 
and  in  it  he  says,  *  Sh.  does  not  use  the  noun  athsint  in  the  sense  of  atauatiant  and 
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Alb.  Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloucester;  let  the  trumpet  sound  91 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge.   I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less  95 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  tiiee. 

Reg,  Sick,  oh,  sick  1 

Gon,   \Aade\  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  medicine. 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange.   What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  the  trumpet;  he  that  dares  approach,  loO 
On  him,  on  you, — who  not  ? — I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.   Aheiald,  ho! 
*  Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  !  * 

Alb.   Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name  105 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  mc! 

Alb.   She  is  not  well. — Convey  her  to  m  v  u  m  — 

\Lxit  Regan,  led. 


91.  One  line,  Rowe.  Two  in  Ff. 

orwV]  armed  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 
Let... sound :'\  Om.  Qq. 

92.  person']  head  Qq,  Jen.  Sing.  Klly, 
Glo.  Wr. 

94,98.  [throwing  down  a  glove.]  Mai. 

94.  prove  I/]  ma  ke  U  F,.  make  it  \\ 
F^^t  Rowe,  Km,  Del.  Dfcei,  Sta.  Sch. 
marJk  it  Anon.*  maZ-e  good  Coll.  (MS). 

96.  sick  !'\  sick —  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

97.  [Aside]  First  by  Rowe. 
mtiidne\  Ff,  Johns.  Knt,  Del. 

D7ce,Glo.-l-,Sch.  /0)/0if  Qq  et  cel. 


98.  ht  is\  hes  F,. 

100.  thel  Ff,  Rowe,  Pbpe,  Han.  Knt, 
Sch.   thy  Qq  ct  cet. 

101.  tohol  whom  Han.  Ec. 

103.  Edm.  A..Mraldr\  Om.  Fr+. 

104.  v»rAir]«iir«MyF,F^,Rowe,Fope, 
Han. 

105, 106.  AU...ditekarjife.'\  One  Kne, 
Qq. 

106.  My"]  This  Qq,  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns.  Jen.  Stcev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

107.  [Exit  Regan,  led.]  Thedb.  Om 
QqFf.   Exit  Reg.  Rowe. 


the  verb  in  his  plays  is  equivalent  to  convict  of  high  hdism,  not  to  accuse  of  it.  There 
can  be  no  reference  to  a  conviction  in  the  present  passage.' — Ed.] 
94.  prove]  DsLitre  upholds  wuUke  by  suppoaing  that,  according  to  a  not  uncom« 

mOD  construction  in  Sh.,  the  noun,  prot^f,  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  verb, 
'prove;'  antl  ScMMlDT  refers  to  I,  i,  5S,  where  Icve  is  to  be  similarly  supplied;  he 
aUo  suggests  that  make  may  stand  for  do,  of  which  usage  there  are  examples  in  Sh. 

98.  what]  Abbott,  S  254:  Equivalent  to  whoever.   Compare  III,  vi,  ita. 

104.  virtue]  Stekvxns:  That  is,  valour;  a  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  Thus 
Raleigh;  *  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue  they  performed ' 
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EtOer  a  Heiald. 

Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  sound,—  108 
And  read  out  this. 

*  Capt.   Sound,  trumpet!*  \A  trumpet  sounds.  110 

Her,  [Reads]  If  any  man  of  quality  or  degree  wii/un 
the  Hsts  of  the  army  imll  maiutam  upon  Edmund,  supposed 
Earl  of  Gloucester^  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor^  let  him 
appear  by  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet;  ht  is  dold  in  his 
defence,  1 15 

*  Edm.   Sound  1  *  [first  trumpet. 

Her,  Again  I  [Second  trumpet. 

Her,  Again  1  [Third  trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enttr  Edgar,  at  Ikt  third  tmmdt  amudt  with  a  Trumpet  ieptre  Hm, 

Alb,   Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  th'  trumpet 

Her,  What  are  you  ?  120 


108.  Enter  a  Herald.]  As  in  Han. 

Om.  Qq.    After  firmly,  line  I02,  Ff, 

Ruwe,  Pope.  After  Ao,'  line  lOj.Theob. 

Warb.  Johns.    After  me,  line  lo6,  C.ip. 

Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Sing.  Klly.  After 

herald  I  line  103,  Jen.  Ee. 

Scene  VII,  Pope  +  ,  Jen. 
108,  109.  Comf..Jhis.'\  One  line, 
108.  herald, — Let  sound, — ]  Cap. 

herald,  M... found,  Qr[Fr. 

/runipet]  Trutiipfr  F^. 

no.  Capt.  Sound,  trumpet  !\  Om. 
Ff+. 

[A  trumpet  sounds.]  Om.  Qq. 
III.  Her.  \^Rntds\  Herald  reads.  Ff. 
Her.  Qq. 

III.  112.  within  the  lists]  in  the 

bo.ift  Qq. 

113.  he  is]  he's  Qq. 

114.  by]  at  Qq,  Jen.  Mai.  Steev.  Bos. 
ColL  Del.  Sing.  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly,  Huds. 


1 16.  Edm.  Sound/]  Cap.  Baft.  Soumi/ 
Q,.   BaO.  5<w«r(/.  Q..    Om.  Ff+. 

Il6»  117, 118.  [First,  Second,  Third] 
I,  2,  3  Ff. 

1 1 6-1 1 8.  Sound L..Again'\  Continued 
to  Her.  Hjr  Jen. 

116.  [First  trumpet.]  Om.  Qq. 

117.  Her.  Again  J\  Againet  Q,. 
Againf.  Q,. 

[Second  trumpet.]  Om.  Qq. 
Its.  Her.  Again  I  [Third  trumpet. 
Om.  Qq. 

[TVampet  answers  within.]  Ff 
(him  within  FgF^).  Om.  Qq.  After  a 
pause  a  trumpet...  Sta. 

Enter... him.]  Enter  Edgar  at  the 
third  found,  with  a  trumpet  before  him. 
Qq.  (with  Om.  Q,).  Enter  Edgar 
a4-med.  Ff. 

120-122.  fnat,...Mtmmaits  f}  Two 
lines,  the  first  ending  fuoM^f  Qq. 


116.  Sooml]  jKNNBMSt  The  Qq  are  wrong  in  giving  this  to  the  Bastard.  It  was 
the  Herald's  bosiness.   Capbu.  :  The  spirit  of  Bdmnnd's  character  is  here  kept  up( 

he  anticijiafcs  tlif  H'--r  il  l,  wh  )se  "fTice  he  discha:-;;(js  himself. 

119.  Ask  him]  Hlakkway  :  This  is  .iccoidinj;  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  trial  hy 
combat  in  cases  criminal.    '  The  Appellant  and  his  procurator  first  come  to  the  gate 
28 
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Your  name?  your  quality?  and  why  you  answer  12I 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg,  Know,  my  name  is  lost; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canlcer-bit; 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope. 

Alb»  Which  is  that  adversary?  I2S 

Edg,   What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund,  Earl  of 

Gloucester  ? 
Edvt.    Himself.   What  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 
luig.  Draw  tliy  sword. 

That,  if  niy  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 

Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice;  here  is  mine. 

Behold,  it  is  tlie  privilege  of  mine  honours,  130 


111.  your  fuality]  and  fmatUie  Q,* 

mid  quality  Q^,  Jen. 

why  you]  why  do  you  Klly. 

133.  Knotiu\  OJhuwQu. 
122-125.  ^now...co^.]Thc  lines  md 

tooth. ...mouU... .all.  in  Q,.  Tliree  lines, 
ending  tooth .  ...tanker  bit. ..all  t  in  Q^. 

122,  125.  tnt;  By.....tooth'\  Theob. 
lojl  by  treafom  tooth.  Q,.  /y/  by  TreO' 
/ons  tooth  :  Q^,  ¥i,  Kowe,  I'ope. 

134.  am  J  nMe  as\  yet  art  I 
mou't  IVhere  is  Q,.     Where  is 

125.  cope."]  cope  with  all.  Q,.  cope 
with  all/  Q,.    cope  withal  Cap.  Jen. 


SteeT.  Ec.  Var.  Kn^  Coll.  Det  Sing. 

Ktly. 

125.  Which]  What  Q,. 

138, 139.  T%td,..arm.'\  One  line,  Qq. 

130.  the..Aonours\  Pope,  the prim» 
ledge  of  my  tongue  Qq,  Cap.  my  priui' 
ledge.  The  friuiledge  of  mine  Aottours 
(readinjj  line  i3oasiwo  lines),  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt,  Del.  Kollowinfi  the  Ff,  but  read- 
ini;  line  130  as  one  line.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh. 
Ktly.  Following  the  Ff,  bat  reading  u 
three  lines,  ending  my  ^rnni^„„^r»' 
fisnam^^cteU.  Juhns. 


.  .  .  Tl)c  Constable  and  Marshall  demand  fay  voice  of  herald*  what  he  is,  and  why 
he  comes  so  arrayed.' — Sclden's  Duello. 

121,122.  Your  .  .  .  summons?]  Abbott,  $382,  removes  the  interrogation- 
marks,  and  considen  *I  ask'  as  vndentood  before  the  whole  sentence. 

135.  cope]  For  other  instances  of  *cope'  as  a  transitive  verb,  signifying  to  ttu 
counter,  see  ScitMlOT  {Lex.'). 

126.  What's]  See  Abbott,  §254. 

130.  privilege]  WARBimTON:  The  charge  he  is  going  to  bring  ag.ainst  the  Bas> 
tard,  he  calls  the  *  privilege,*  &c.  To  understand  which  phraseology',  we  must 
consider  that  the  old  rites  of  knighlhood  arc  here  alluded  to;  whose  oath  and  pro- 
fession required  him  to  discover  all  treasons,  atid  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  his 
challenge  accepted,  or  otherwise  to  have  hb  charge  taken  pro  eonfesso.  For  if  one 
who  was  no  knight  accused  another  who  was,  that  other  was  under  no  ol)ligatioB  to 
accept  the  challenge.  On  this  account  It  was  necessary,  as  Edgar  came  disguisedj  to 
te!!  the  Bastard  he  was  a  kni;^ht.  JOHNSON  :  The  '  privile^^c '  of  thi-  '  oath  '  means  the 
privilege  gained  by  taking  the  oath  administered  in  the  regular  initiation  of  a  knight 
professed.  Malonb's  interpretation  seems  the  tMst :  Edgar  says :  *  Here  I  draw  my 
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My  oath,  and  my  profession.   I  protest, —  131 

Maurrrc  tliy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence, 

Despite  thy  viftor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune, 

Thy  valour  and  thy  heart. — thou  art  a  traitor, 

False  to  tliy  c;od.s,  thy  brother  and  thy  father,  I55 

Conspirant  'j^ainst  this  \\v^\  iHustrious  prince, 

And,  from  the  extrcmest  upward  of  thy  head 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 

A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.    Say  thou  'No.' 

This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits  are  bent  I40 

To  prove  upon  tliy  heart,  whereto  1  speak, 

Thou  liest. 

Edui.    In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 


132.  Maugre\  Maugure  Q,. 

place,  youtk\  Kr+,  Knt,  Sinj^. 
Ktly,  Sch.  youth,  place  Qtj  el  cel.  skill, 
youth  Coll.  (MS). 

III.  Dapite\J>efpightK^.  De/pi/e 
FC    ^///f  f/ rope  +  . 

vUlor  sworif\  Cap.  vufior^ 
Smri  Yt'^,  Jen.  Ktly,  Sch.  «£e7«r, 
J^rd  Qq. 

fire-new  fortune^  Rowe.  fire 
new  Fortune  Ff.  fire  tiew  fortuiCd  Qq. 
135.  tkyg»dt\  tit  gods  Cap. 


136.  Conspirant']  Ctn/pienate  Qq* 
Cm^rate  Cap. 

illustrious']  illujlircus  F,. 

138.  Mow]  beneath  Q],  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec  Var.  Sing.  Kily,  Iluds. 

fi>oi]  fed  Qq,  Jeo.  Stcev.  Ec 
Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

139.  traitor.  Say\  traytor fay  Q,. 
140-142.  This. ..liest.]  Two  lines,  tlitt 

first  ending  fpirits,  Qq. 

140.  are]  As  Q,.  Is  Q,. 
142.  sAetM'^  fiMnd  Q,. 


sword.  Behold  it  is  the  privilege  or  ri  jht  >if  niy  profession  to  dra'^v  it  against  a 
traitor.  I  protest,  therefore,*  tic.  It  is  not  ihc  charge  itself  (as  \Var!)urt  n  has 
erroneously  stated),  ljut  the  right  of  bringing  the  charge  and  maintaining  it  with  his 
■word,  whidi  Edgar  ealb  the  privilege  or  hb  proforion.  Mobbkly:  The  words 
which  begin  the  line  seem  corrupt,  ro  h  i;is  the  true  rca  ling  may  l>c,  •  I  hold  it  as 
the  piivile^'c  of  mine  honour.  My  oatli,  and  niy  profeNsj  .n  ;  '  that  is,  •  I  hold  here  my 
sword,  to  which  I  am  entitled  by  honourable  birth,  as  well  as  by  my  oath  and  pro- 
fes&ion  of  kidghthood.' 

132.  Maufre]  Wright:  In  spile  of.  Sae  TlowjiiM  iM^/.  III,i,  163.  Co^avo 
has, '  Mau1<:^rd  eux.  Manger  their  teeth,  in  spight  of  their  hearts,  against  their  wills, 
whether  they  will  or  no.* 

132.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Qq  should  be  here  preferred;  the  imme- 
diate recnrrence  of  the  sMiilar  sounds  if  somewhat  harsh :  strengAl,  yonM,  pUuv, 
cmhienr/. — Ed. 

142.  wisdom]  Malone  :  Because,  if  his  adversary  was  not  of  equal  rank,  Ed- 
mund mi^ht  have  declined  the  combat.  Hence  the  herald  proclainted :  '  If  any 
man  of  quality  or  degree,'  &e.  So  Goneril  afterwards  sajrs:  *By  the  kw  of  arms 
thon  wast  not  hound  to  answer  An  unknown  opposite.' 
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And  that  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes, 

What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay  145 

By  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain  and  spurn. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 

With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  diy  heart ; 

Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by  and  scarcely  bruise. 

This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way,  150 

Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — ^Trumpets,  speak ! 

[Alarums,    They  fight,   Edmund  faUs. 
^/iftj^^Save  him,  save  him ! 

Gon,  "  TKis  is  practice,  Gloucester; 


144.  tongiic^  iu-i)ii^  Qq. 

some  sayl  Qq,  Mai,  Knt,  Del. 
Dyce, G!o.  + , Sch,  {J«iiu/ay)¥t,  tome 
*tay  Pope  et  cet. 

145.  Om.  Qq. 

146.  By  rule\  By  rii^ht  Qq. 

147.  Back...head ;^  Heere  do  I  toffe 
tho/e  trea/om  to  thy  head.  Q,.   Om.  Q,. 

148.  hell-hated  lie]  Ae// JkaitJfy  Qq. 
o'erufhtlm]  ^Hmntd  Q,.  tre- 

tum'd  Q,- 

149.  IVkicJi..utmf  ttareffy  tr$ttsf}  7h 
wkiek..Mareety  bruisttig  Han. 

scarcely}  fcarely  F,. 
151.  they  sAaU]  tkeu  shait  Tbeob. 
Warb,  Johns. 


[Alarums.  They  fight.  Edmund 
falls.]  Han.  (subs.)  Alarums.  Fighis. 
(after  him  !  line  1 52)  Ff,  Rowe.  Om.  Qq. 

152.  Alb.  Save...Qon.  This}  Gon. 
Of  save  Am,  tave  Aim;  TAie  Theob. 
Warb.  Iluds.  Gon.  Save  him,  O  save 
him;  this  Han.  Gon.  Save  kisn,  savt 
Aim;  this  Jen. 

Save  him,"]  Save  him,  sir,  Cap. 
O  save  him,  Stcev.  Boi.  CoU.  Del.  Wb. 
Ktly. 

153-155.  7Xv...3<rf  »!/<'</.]  Three  lines, 
endinf(  armes...oppofite,...bt.:uiU,  Qq. 

153.  p> ai^i(e\meerepradli/e(^.  mere 
praAiee  Jen.  Stcev.  Ec.  Var.  CoU.  Del. 
Sing.  Wh.  Ktly. 


144.  say]  Proof.    See  Macb,  IV,  ui,  143,  and  note. 

145.  Wbat . . .  delay]  EocLis:  What  was  that  but  the  combat?  And  ho«r  can 

He  be  said  to  '  disdain  and  spum  '  that  which,  without  delay,  he  determines  to  vnder* 
take?  I  propose  the  alteration  of  one  word,  and  to  con-.ider  •delay'  as  a  noun  in- 
stead of  a  verb:  '  What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  claim,  delay,'  &c.  Perhaps,  do  may 
be  understood  after '  might  well,'  and '  dday '  b«  construed  as  an  infinitive.  Possibly 
*  disdain  and  spurn'  may  be  supposed,  as  well  as  the  following  verbp  to  have  a  rela> 
Uon  to  'those  treasons*  in  the  accusative;  in  tliis  way  a  slight  change  would  render 
the  expression  more  natural :  MWback  do  toss  these,'  &c.  [A;;aiii,  in  line  148,]  the 
sense  would  receive  some  improvement  from  reading  '■Mny  the  hell-hated  lie,'  &c. 
M ALONE:  I  suf^Mwe  the  meaning  is,  •  That  delay  which  1^  the  law  of  knighthood  I 
might  make.  I  scorn  tu  make.'  'Nicely'  is  punctiliously;  if  I  stood  on  minute 
forms,  Schmidt:  'Delay'  is  equivalent  to  keep  back,  re/use.  Compare  As  You 
Like  It,  III,  ii,  221 :  '  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not 
the  knowledge  of  his  chin.' 
149.  Which]  For  instances  where  'which*  is  equivalent  \o  at  ^  wAieA,  see 

AltBOTT,  §  272. 

151.  Where]  ("ai-fli.:  'Where'  is  Tu  7i>fiere,  and  the  place  meant  is  his  'heart.' 

152.  Alb. J  TiitoisAUj  (Niciiols's  Lit.  lUust,  ii,  384)  thought  that  this  was  'ccr- 
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By  th'  law  of  arms  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer  153 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguiled. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame,  155 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it. — Hold,  sir ; 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil. — 
No  tearinj^,  lady ;  I  perceive  \-ou  know  it. 

Gon.    Say,  if  I  do,  the  laws  arc  mine,  not  thine, 

153.  arms\  armtaC^,  Warrt'ii-^t         157-  naine'\  tkiHg  Qq,  P(^,  Theoii. 

Kat,  Del.  Sch.  Han.  Warb. 

aw/]ar^Qq.  158.  No'\  nay  tto  Q,.    Nay,  no  l^, 

answer]  offer  Q,.  Jen. 

155-158.  Shiit..J:tt  i-nv  £r.]  Prow,  Qq«  ^'o  tearing,  tadyf^  N»  Uorufg. 

1 55.  iihui]  S/o/>  Qq.  — Lai/y,  Johns. 

156.  s/cp]  Jlople  Q,.  knew  U\  kiovfi  Qq. 

stop  t/.]  stop  it?  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  [Giva  tiie  letter  to  Edmimd. 

Hold,  sir]  Om.  Qq,  Pope,  Thcob.  Joh ns. 
Han.  Warb.    Given  to  '  Gon.'  by  Jen.  159,  160.  Say...for'tf]  One  line,  Q 

[To  Edg.  Wb.  Ckp.  MS.*  Prase  in  Q.. 

tainly  a  corruption  either  from  Ainb.  or  Lad.y  to  signify  both  the  women,  or  laJits.' 
Afterwards,  in  his  edition,  he  gave  this  speech  to  Goneril.  '  'Tis  absard,'  he  says, 
*  that  Albany,  who  knew  Edmand'i  Treasons  and  hb  own  Wife's  Passion  for  him, 
should  1)e  soUicitous  to  have  his  Life  sav'd.'  JoHNSON:  Albany  desires  that  Ed> 
mund's  life  mijjht  be  spare<l  at  present,  only  to  obtain  his  confession,  nn  1  to  convict 
him  openly  by  his  own  letter.  Walker  [Crit.  ii,  185):  Theobald  was  right  in 
giving  the  words,  *0  save  him,  save  him'  (as  he  properly  read),  also  to  GoneriL 
HALUWBtL:  It  strilMS  me  that  the  exclamations  are  too  passionate  to  be  spoken  by 
nny  hut  Goneril.  She  cries  ottt  when  she  sees  him  fall, — O  save  him,  save  him! — 
and  then,  turning  to  Gloucester  (Edmund),  tells  him  that  he  is  not  to  consider  this  a 
legal  victory,  for  the  reasons  that  follow. 

156.  Hold,  sir;]  Capbll:  Albany  sees  Edgar's  resentments  carrying  him  to  a 
present  dispatch ;  which  it  bebov'd  him  to  hinder,  as  well  for  puni!>hing  Edmund 
with  a  death  of  more  infamy  as  for  geftinp;  out  of  him  by  torture  ()r  otherwise  the 
whoie  iniqifttous  business  in  which  he  had  been  actor.  Delius,  in  his  first  edition, 
followed  Capell's  interpretation,  but  in  bis  second  be  adopted  the  correct  view* 
pointed  out  Iqr  Dycb,  who  says :  *  Hold,  sir*  is  qioken  to  Edmund,  •  Hold*  being 
formerly  a  word  commonly  used  when  any  one  presented  anythin<j  to  another. 
Compare  *Hold,  therefore.  An^clo,'  Si.z.,Afeas.  for Meas.  I,  i, 43;  'Hold,  my  hand," 
&c.,  Jul.  Cas.  I,  iii.  117;  '  But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland,'  &c.,  Ii.  V,  iii,  85. 
[For  many  other  instances,  see  SCHMIDT  {Lex.  s.  v.  /.)  where,  however,  tbb  present 
one  from  Lear  is  not  cited.]  SCHMIUT,  in  his  edition,  compares  it  to  the  French,  teneB, 
and  adds  that  '  fiom  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  came  into  .\lbany's  hands,  Albany 
could  not  know  whether  Edmund  was  acquainted  with  its  contents  or  not.  Those 
editors  wbo/oUow  the  Qq  in  line  161  should  follow  them  here,  and  omit  *'  Hold,  sir." ' 

158.  No  tearing,  &^.]  For  a  somewhat  similar  incident,  see  Khig  Leir,  in  Ap- 
pendix, p.  40X. 

28* 
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Who  can  arraign  me  for 't  ?  \Exii, 

Alb.  Most  monstrous  I   Oh  1 —  i6o 

Know'st  thou  this  paper? 

Edm.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

Alb.    Go  after  her ;  she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

Edm,   What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  have  I  done; 
And  more,  much  more;  the  time  will  bring  it  out 
*Tis  past,  and  so  am  I. — But  what  art  thou  165 
That  hast  tiiis  fortune  on  me  ?   If  thou  'rt  nobie. 


160.  <aH\  Jhal  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Stcev. 
£c  Var.  Sin;;.  Sta.  Ktly. 

fot't^  for  it  Q.. 

[Exit.]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing. 
Su.  Ktly.  Huds.  Sch.   Exit  Gonoritt. 

(after  know  line  l6i)  Qq  et  cct. 

160,  161.  MoU... paper f\  Cap.  One 
line,  QqFf +,  Jen.  Del.  Huds. 

Most  monstrous  I  Ohl— 
Glo.  Wr.  Mo!).  Sch.  Mojl 
moiijlrous  I  C7,  knovj/l  Ff,  Rowe,  Huds. 
Moft  numftnta  kninfft  Q,.  Mtmfier^ 
kmnoft  Q,,  Pupe  + ,  Jen.  Mott  mensier- 
out  I  know'st  Cap.  Ec.  Ktly.  Most  mtn- 
strous  I  know'st  Stcev.  et  cct. 


161.  £dm.]  BaA.  or  Edm.  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt,  Del.  t.  Sing.  Sou  Ktly,  Hudi.  Sch. 
Gon.  Qq  et  cct. 

knowj  do  know  Han. 
163.  [To  an  Officer,  who  goet  onl 
after  her.  Cap. 

163.  Scene  vn I.  Pope +,  Jen. 

Two  lines,  the  first  ending  wUh^ 

Ff. 

hnvf  /]  I  have  Rowe  ii  +  . 

165-167.  '  Tis..Akee.'\  Prose,  in  Q,. 

166.  tkttfrtllhoubte'JK^,  thoubttjl 
Q,.  thou  art  Cftp.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt, 
Del.  Sing.  Ktly. 


161.  Bdm.  Ask,  &c.]  Knight:  Why  should  Albany  address  the  question 'Know'il 
thou  this  paper  ?  '  to  Goneril,  when  he  had  previous])'  sai'1  to  her  :  *  No  tearing,  lady; 
I  perceive  you  know  it'  ?  DVCE:  These  words  are  nianitcslly  those  of  Goneril  in  bet 
desperation,  and  proved  by  Edmund's  next  speech  not  to  bdong  to  him.  White: 
These  words  are  m  uiif^r  ;ly  uttered  hy  Goneril.  HUDSON  [following  the  Ff  ]  :  Albany 
mifjht  well  .isk  Edmund,  '  Know'st  thou  this  paper?'  for,  in  fact,  Gotierils  letter  did 
not  reach  Edmund;  be  had  not  seen  it.  Edmund,  with  some  spirit  of  manhood, 
refuses  ta>  Bnlce  any  aaBvers  that  will  criminate  or  btacken  a  wmnan  by  whom  he  it 
beloved;  and  then  proceeds,  consistently,  to  answer  Edgar's  charges.  Cowx>iM 
Clarke:  We  think  that  Albany's  words,  'Go  after  her;  she's  desperate,'  show 
th.Tt  he  is  intended  to  say  them  immediately  upr)n  Goncril's  uttering  this  refusal  to 
be  qucMioned,  and  then  rushing  out.  [It  seems  to  me,  Knicut's  question  is  unan* 
sweraMe.  Albany  has  distinctly  said  to  Goneril,  *  I  perceive  know  it,'  and  Gon- 
eril has  brazened  it  oat,  eliciting  Albany's  horrorstruck  '  Most  monstrous ! '  Is  it 
likely  that  he  asks  her  a  second  time  whctlier  she  knows  it?  and  that  she  shoul  1  .in- 
swer  evasively  to  this  second  question  after  h.iving  already  virtually  confessed  her 
knowledge  ?  '  Know'st  thou  this  paper  ? '  is  clearly  addressed  to  Edmund,  who 
refuses  to  know  anything  of  the  letter,  hut  confesses  that  what  he  has  been  openly 
charged  with,  that  he  has  done.  The  groan  that  breaks  from  Albany  in  line  l6o^  at 
the  revelation  of  his  wife's  abandoned  effronter)',  should  not  he  omitted;  it  b  •> 
needful  to  the  character  a,s  it  is  to  the  rhythm. — Ed.J 

166.  on]  Wricht  refers  to  *  upon,*  III,  vi,  87. 
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I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity.  167 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  th  n  thou  art,  Edmund; 
If  more,  the  more  th'  hast  wrong'd  me. 

My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son.  170 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 

The  dark  anri  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got 

Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Ed)ii.  Th'  hast  spoken  right;  'tis  true; 

Tlie  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here.  175 

Alb.    Mcthought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.    I  must  embrace  thee; 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 


167.  Lefs\  Let  us  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  £c. 
Kdy. 

(harity'\  our  charity  Pope,  Han. 

169.  th'  hast'\  Ff.  thou' St  Rowe+. 
JSUmi  luut  Qq  et  cet. 

I7Z.  pleasant^  several  MlS  GrifEth. 
vices^  vertues.  Q,.    vertues  Q^. 

172-174.  Maie...eya.\  Two  lines,  Qq 
(the  first  ending  vitiam,  Q^;  tbe  fine 
ending  place,  Q^). 

173.  plague  us^/courge  vs  Q(j»  Tbeob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Steer.  Ee.  Var. 
Sing,  plague (iti J PitniskmHxa.  filOgU* 
m  itt  their  timt  Ktly. 


173.  thee  ht\  ht  thte  Q,. 

174, 175.  T1t.,.ktrt.'\  Prose,  Q,. 

174.  Th' hasf]  Ff,  Sch.  Thou'st 
Rowe  + ,  Sing.  Wb.  Klly,  ^l^cU.  Thou 
hajl  Q  1  ct  cet. 

right;  'tis  true]  Ed.  truth  Qq. 
right,  '/is  true  Ff  et  cet. 

175.  circle]  circled  Q,.    circileJ  Q,. 

176.  [To  Edgar.  Han. 
^aii]  Jol.ns.    gate  Q'iFf. 

178,  179.  Let...,/atheri}  One  line, 
Qq. 

ever  Il>id\  I  dideuer  Qq. 


167.  charity]  Johnson:  Our  author,  by  negligence,  gives  his  heathens  the  senti- 
mentt  and  practices  of  Chriatianily.  In  Hamkt  there  it  the  same  solemn  act  of  final 
reeondiiation,  but  with  exact  propriety,  for  the  perM>na|{CS  are  Christians:  *  Exchange 

forgiveness  with  me.  noble  Hamlet,'  &c.  Cowden  Clarke:  Can  we  believe  that 
the  most  c.-ireful  <lr.imatist  that  ever  wrote  set  down  anything  '  by  negligence'?  Is 
nut  the  virtue  of  a  magnanimous  generosity  proper  to  human  nature  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  creeds? 

169.  the  more]  According  to  Aihioit,  §480,  the  emphasis  on  this  'more'  ciuses 
it,  in  scansion,  to  be  prolonged.  Abbott  thus  quotes  and  divides  the  line:  'If 
m6re  {  the  xw^  |  re  hast  |  thou  wr6ng'd  |  (£d)  m^.'  See  I,  iv,  334.  White  :  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  imperfect  line  is  corrupted,  and  that  it  was  written  t  *  If 
more,  (he  more  thoa  then  httt  wrengtd  me.'  [I  have  preferred  to  print  the  line 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  Ff.— Ed.] 

171.  Wordsworth  (p.  113):  The  same  sentiment  is  in  the  Apocryplial  Bcok 
of  Wisdom,  xi,  16:  *  wherewith.-!!  a  maji  sinneth,  by  the  same  aho  shall  he  be 
punished.' 
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Did  hate  thee  or  thy  father ! 

Edg,  Worthy  prince, 

I  know't 

AW,  Where  have  you  hid  yourself?  i8o 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father  ? 

Edg,   By  nursing  them,  my  lord.   List  a  brief  tale ; 
And  when  'tis  told,  oh,  that  my  heart  would  burst! 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape 

That  followed  me  so  near,— oh,  our  lives'  sweetness !  185 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die 

Rather  than  die  at  once ! — taught  me  to  shift 

Into  a  madman's  rags,  t*  assume  a  semblance 

That  very  dogs  disdain'd ;  and  in  this  habit 

Met  I  my  &ther  with  his  bleeding  rings,  190 

Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 

Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair; 

Never — O  &ult  1 — reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 


1 79.  /  knoTvt'^  I  ktiinv  it  Q^,,  Mai.  Ec. 
Scb.  /  knew  it  weli  Uan.  Qip.  Ste«v. 
At  beginning  of  line  180,  Han.  C^pw 
Steev.  Walker,  Dyce  ii,  HuHs.  Sch.  At 
end  of  line  179,  QqFf  et  cet. 

182-190.  The  lines  end  Lord,..Jold... 

tags. ..di/Jain^d .-...rings,  Qq. 

183,  184.  burst  I  The}  iturjl  the 
1S5.  follow' d^  foliewedC^^  Scb. 
186.  w,..wmM1  wUh.»,mmU  Qq. 


u<ith....xve'd  Jen.  Mai.  Stccv.  Ec.  Bos. 
Coll.  Sing.  Ktly,  Dycc  ii,  Huds. 

186.  Afiitrfy  die]  hourly  tear  Pope-|-»  , 
hourly Jly  Jervis. 

189.  That]  7>i<'Pope+. 
191.  Their]  The  Q<.\. 

stones]  gems  Pope^. 
new  losti  nnv  lcst  Ktly. 
lost ;  becatue'l  Ljl  became  Q,. 
193.  O fault!—]  i^O fault)  FT.Rowe, 
Pope,  Han.   {O  Fathtr)  Qq. 


180.  Wai.KF.R  [Crit.  ill,  283):  Arrange, — 'I  know't.  |  Alb.  Where  h.ivc  you 
hid  yourself?  how  have  jou  known  j  The  misciio  of  your  falhcr?'  Or  rather, per* 
hapsi,—  I  *  I  know't.  AA,  Wbere  bave  yoa  hul  yourself  7  bow  known,'  j  &c 

183.  List]  Althottgb  this  is  often  used  tnmsitively,  as  here,  nay  not  liv  be  here 
absorbed  in  the  final  /  of  'List'? — Ed. 

1 86.  If  the  text  c)t  the  Qq  be  preferretl,  Jennkns's  clever  emendation,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  follows  naturally.  Dyce,  who  was  con^rvative,  to 
timidity,  in  bis  fiist  edition,  adopted  it  in  his  second,  when  be  was  under  the  freer 
influence  of  Lettsom  and  Walker.  (He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  attlibtttiag  it 
to  Mai.onk.)  But  the  text  of  the  Ff  is  intelligible,  as  IJoswfi.l,  Delii;s,  and 
Wright  say,  and  change  is  needless.  Delius  remarks  that  in  the  text  of  the  Qq 
the  antecedent  to  *  l*bat  *  Is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  *  our'  in  the  preceding  lines. 

186.  die]  Bailsv  (ii,  99)  thinks  this  is  'surely  harsh  Unguage*  [1. Jennens's 
text],  and  ]  lojHtses  vie  in  tlie  sense  of  contend,  strive,  stru^<,'Ie. 

193.  faultj  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  DbUUii  is  rijjht  here  in  giving  this  the 
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Until  some  half-hour  past,  when  I  was  ann'd; 

Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success,  195 

I  ask*d  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 

Told  him  our  pilgrimage ;  but  his  flawed  heart. 

Alack,  too  weak  the  confli6l  to  support ! 

'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grie^ 

Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me,  200 

And  shall  perchance  do  good;  but  speak  you  on; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.    If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

*    J^g.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period  205 


194.  armd'\  armed  Q,,  Sch. 

197.  0Mr\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Wh.  Sch. 

my  Qq  et  cct. 

kis^  this  F^. 
JUtvfd\  JIawed  Sch. 
aOJ.  ntor,\  )ii,'ri']  iiiiy  more  wore 
204,  205.  /w...//;/  ]  <  »iie  line,  (J,. 


205.  Hearing  of  this\  Om. 

205-222.  Edg.  Tilf^.. j/Mir.]  Om.  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  H.in. 

205-208.  This....extremUy.\  Thcob. 
Three  line*,  ending  /ucIl^J*^  wuitk^,, 
e.xtrtmitie  Qq.  Ending  suek»»»orrcw.„ 
extremity  Warb. 


meaning  of  misfortitne^  a  meaning  which  it  somettmet  hean,  although  this  instance 
is  not  cited  bjr  either  Dycb  or  Schmidt  in  their  Gbturia. 
198,199.  support  1  'Twixt]  Walker  (Cr«r.  iii,  384):  Point  rather « the  conflict 

to  support  Twixt  two  extreme*,'  &c. 
202.  aa]  As  if.   See  Itl,  iv,  15. 

205.  Hearing  of]  Abbott,  $  178 :  A  verhal  nonn.  '  Hearing  of*  does  not  mean, 
as  with  us,  '  hearing  aiout.'  Compare  II,  i,  39. 

205-20S.  Warburton  :  'I  hi^  is  corrupted  into  misernble  nonsense.  We  should 
read  it  thus :  '  This  would  have  beem'd  a  period.  But  such  j  As  love  to  amplify 
attothei*a  aorrow,  |  To  much,  would  malce  much  more,  and  ti^  extremiiy.'  Dodd 
(ii,  134)  ingeniously  perverts  this  into  a  reproach  on  Edmund  t  *The  hastard,  whose 
sr>vn;;e  nature  i'^  well  display'd  by  it,  desires  to  hear  more;  the  gentle  Albany,  touch'd 
at  the"  snd  talf,  1ie<,'s  him  no  more  to  melt  his  heart;  iijvin  which,  Ed;^ar  olwerves, 
sensiiily  aflcctcd  by  Etlmund's  inhumanity,  One  should  luxve  imagined,  this  would 
have  seemM  a  period,  a  sufficient  end  of  woe,  to  such  as  love  not  sorrow,  who  are 
not  pleased  to  hear  of  the  distresses  of  others;  but  another  (a  person  of  another  and 
more  cruel  temper)  to  amplify  too  much,  (to  augment  and  aggravate  that  which  is 
already  too  great)  would  still  make  much  more  (would  still  increase  it),  and  top 
extremity  itself,"  &c.  Notlunjr  can  be  plainer  than  this.'  HsATti  undentands 
*  another  *  as  referring  to  *  Kent,  concerning  whom  the  narration  ia  immediately  after 
continued.'  '  But  another  (/.  e.  Kent)  to  .amplify  what  was  already  too  much,  would 
ni.ikc  that  much  still  more,'  iS:c.  CArEl.l.'s  text  reads:  Mnit,  another; —  |  (To 
amplify  too-niucli,  to  make  much  more,  j  And  top  extremity,) '  j  .    Capell's  note  on 
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*  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but  another,  206 
*To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 

*  And  top  extremity. 

*  Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  in  a  man, 

*  Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  210 

*  Shunn'd  my  abhorr*d  society ;  but  then,  finding 

*  Who  'twas  that  so  endured,  with  his  strong  arms 

*  He  iasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 


207.  too  m«MJ  too-much  Cap.  Steev. 
Ec  Van  Coll.  Del.  Dyce,  Hudt. 

make  much  m«fvj  Mwlr  antbl, 
moret  Johns,  Jen.  Sla. 

309.  camt  there  m]  came  there  Theob. 
Wtrb.  Johns.  Cap.  Coll.  Del.  Sing. 
Dyre,  Wfi.  Ktly.  Huds. 


210.  wont  ejtate\  worser  state  Tbeoh. 
Warb.  Jobnt.  worse  estate  Knt 

211.  then']  no7V  Thcob.  Warb.  J 'hn". 

212.  that]  had  Theob.  VVarb.  Johns. 

213.  fatten'cTl  Theob.  faftened  Qq. 
ieUMfd\hHhKed^ 


the  p.is>nge  I  trantcribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  who  is  donbtleat  quite  as  oom* 
petent  as  I  am, '  to  endow  its  purposes  with  words ' :  *  The  verses*  form  was  most 

easy;  the  change  of  "would"  into  "to"  presented  scn<;e,  and  jx)ints  follow'd  the 
sense,  "much"  and  "loo  much"  are  put  substantively;  and  "another"  is — take 
enothtr^  indicated  by  the  tone  and  the  pause :  by  which  tone  too,  we  may  conceive 
of  what  is  put  in  parenthesis  the  sense  following; — tinet  yn*  tntt put  mt  uptn 
ampHfymg  what  is  already  too  much,  upon  makimg  mtith  more,  and  topping  ex- 
tremity, tvikc  another  relation:  The  period  contains  a  proper  reproof  of  Edmund's 
nnreelingness.'  Steevens  thus  paraphrases :  '  This  would  have  seemed  a  period  to 
such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but— another,  1.  e.  but  I  must  add  another,  ^  e.  another 
period,  another  kind  of  conclusion  to  my  story,  such  as  will  incre.ise  the  horrors  of 
wli.it  has  heen  already  told.'  Mai.onf.  inclines  to  Dodd's  view  :  'This,  says  Ed;,'ar, 
would  have  seemed  the  utmost  completion  of  woe,  to  such  as  do  not  delight  in 
sorrow ;  but  another^  of  a  different  disposition,  to  amplify  misery,  would  "  give  more 
strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much.*'  Edgar's  words,  however,  may  have  no  refer- 
ence to  what  Edmund  has  said,  and  he  may  only  allude  to  the  relation  he  is  a1>out 
to  give  of  Kent's  adding  a  new  sorrow  to  what  Edgar  already  suffered,  by  recounting 
the  miseries  which  the  old  king  and  his  faithful  follower  had  endured.  Steevkns: 
Malone*s  explanation  may  be  just ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  we  are  struggling  with 
a  passage,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  derived  from  its  corruption.  COLLIER :  The 
tlispiitcd  meaning  seems  to  be:  'but  I  have  yet  anotlier  mi^ifortnne  to  lelate.  which 
will  in.ikc  liie  rest  too  much,'  &c.  MiTFOKD  {Gent.  A/ag.,p.  469,  1S44)  thinks  that 
a  slight  transposition  will  cure  line  207,  and  proposes  t  *To  amplify,  vwuM  make 
tHMck  more  too  mmeh*  [All  commentators,  whether  they  understand  'another'  as 
referring  to  man  <>r  to  w/.f/<>r/«»/',  have  takeri  'but "in  an  adversative  sense ;  but 
Wright  give<  wh.it  seems  the  true  explanation;  he  says:]  «  It  seems  better  to  take 
it  as  qualifying  "  another,"  as  if  [Edgarj  said  "  one  more  such  circumstance  only,  by 
amplifying  what  is  already  too  much,  would  add  to  it,  and  so  exceed  what  seemed 
to  be  the  limit  of  sorrow."  For  this  gerundial  ase  of  the  infinitive,  see  III,  v,  8.' 
[The  unaiilcd  Qq  text  is  synonymous  with  obscurity  in  almost  every  sentenced—Eo.} 
209.  bigj  DELitb:  Loud. 
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*  As  he  'Id  burst  heaven ;  threw  him  on  my  father; 

*  Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him  215 

*  That  ever  ear  received ;  which  in  recounting 

*  His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 

*  Began  to  crack.   Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded, 

*  And  there  I  left  him  tranced. 

*  Alb.  But  who  was  this? 

*  Edg.    Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  disguise  220 

*  Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 

*  Improper  for  a  slave.* 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  mih  a  bloody  knife, 

Gent.    Help,  help,  oh,  help ! 

Edg,  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  manl 

Edg.   What  means  this  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent.  Tis  hot,  it  smokes ! 


214.  tlirno  him'\  Theoh.    threw  me 
Qq,  Mai.  Bos.  Coll.  i,  \Vb. 
S15.  TMtkem^  And  told  the 

217.  fii$istan^\tienant^Aktt{CHt. 

iii,  284). 

218.  eraek.  Twice}  Theoh.  eracie 
tmeOf  Qq. 

trumpetf\  trumpet  Johns.  Cap. 
Jen.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Km,  Sing.  Ktly. 

221.  Folhvfd'\  Theob.  Followed  Q\. 

222.  Enter...]  Enterone  withabloudie 
knife.  Qq.  Enter  a  Gentleman.  Ff.  Re- 
enter Officer  hastily,  with  a  bloody  knife. 
Cap. 


223,  &c.  Gent.]  Off.  Cap. 

223.  Scene  IX.  Pope +,  Jen. 
ok,  kelpr\  Om.  Qq,  Pbpe-f-. 

223,224.  VA^.  IVhat  k{nii...kn{/fl'\ 
Alb.  H'/iat  hnde  of  helpt,  what  meanes 
tkatbloudy  knife  ?  Qci. 

224.  this  i>loody\  Ff ,  Knt,  Cam.  Sdi. 
tkat  bloudy  Qq  et  cet. 

'7«]//*Qq.    It's  CAp. 
324, 325. '  Tb..Aettdl)  As  in  Steev.  *85 
after  Cap.    One  line,  ending  of-—  Qq. 
Pro<ic,  Ff.  First  line  ends  keart,  Rowe + , 
Jen. 


214.  him]  (See  Textual  Notes.)  Steevens:  There  is  tragic  propriety  in  Kent's 
throwing  himself  on  the  bodjr  of  a  deceased  friend;  bat  thb  propriety  is  lost  in  the 

act  of  clumsily  tumbling  a  son  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  father.  MaLONB: 
Kent,  in  his  tran^^pDrt  of  joy  at  meeting  Edgar,  embraced  him  with  such  violence  as 
to  throw  him  on  the  dead  body  of  Gloucester.  Dyce  {^Remaris,  p.  232):  Kent's 
tumbling  ilown  Edgar  on  the  dead  body  of  his  father  is  an  incid^t  more  suited  to  a 
comic  pantomime  than  to  a  serious  narrative  in  a  tragedy.  The  progress  of  the  error 
here  is  j^l.iin  :  '  ////;; ' — '  Vw' — '  me.'  Other  corrupt ioii<  may  be  ttaccci  in  the  s.ime  wayj 
for  instance,  we  sometimes  find  'thou'  where  the  sense  positively  requires  '  yon,'—- 
the  progress  of  that  error  having  been — 'yon' — 'you' — ^'thou.'  White:  Does 
Edgar  mean,  *  Threw  himself  on  my  father'?  the  expression  being  like  *  Ascends 
me  into  the  hr.iin.' 

223.  What  kind  of  help?]  W.  W.  Lloyd:  I  find  something  very  expreistve  of 

the  versatile  and  vigilant  character  of  Edgar  in  this  inquiry. 
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It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — Oh,  she's  dead  !  22$ 

Alb.    Who  dead  ?  speak,  man  ! 

Gaif.    Your  ladv,  sir,  vour  ladv  !  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'd ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.    I  was  contrafled  to  them  both ;  all  three 
Now  many  in  an  instant 

Edg,  Here  comes  Kent  230 

Alb,   Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead. 

\jBxit  Genttenum. 
This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.   \_Enter  Kent.] — Oh,  is  this  he? 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent  I  am  come  23$ 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb,  Great  thing  of  us  forgot! 


335.  //  rame]  eamt  F.F^F^. 

Oh,  she's  dtnti!]  Om.  Qq.  Cap. 
Ifal.  Steev.  '93,  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly. 

236.  Wko  dead?  speak,  man  IVHo 
man,  fpeake  }  Q,.  Who  man  ?  f/^t. :l-e. 
Q,.  Cap.  M  il.  Steev.  F.c.  Bos.  Sing.  KUy. 
Who's  dead  if  Speak  man.  F^+. 

338.  poiaoH'd'\  Q.Fr-t-,  Cap.  Steev. 
Var.  Knt.Del.  Dycei,Wh.Sta.  p«yf«ntd 
Q,  et  cet. 

confesses\  Yi -t- ,  Cap.  Steer.  Knt, 
Del.  Scb.  hat  tomfrjt  Q,.  kaik  emtfeft 
et  cet. 

230.  Edg...,A>«/.]  E«lg,...Ar«/  sir. 
(after /i/V,  line  233),  Qq,  Jen.  Steer.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly. 

Kent.'\  Kent,  sir.  Qq,  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 
331.  tkt\  tktir  Qq»  Jen. 

«/nw]       F  F^,  Row^  Pope, 

Han. 

itad^  dead,  Q,.  dead: 
dtad;T^.  deadi?,. 

[Exit  Gentleman.]  Cam.  Exit 
Gent,  (nftcr  ////,  line  233),  Mai.  ct  cet. 


Om.  QqFT. 
833.  Jvd^mmi]  lu/lice  Qq,  Jen. 

tremble^  tremble.  Ff. 
233.  IW]  Om.  Q,. 

Enter  Kent.]  Q,.    After  Kent, 
line  230,  Ff-f,  Cap.  After  aUomt  line 

234.  Q,. 

Oh^htk%$ker\Mb.  OHxkt.  Qq, 

Mai.  O  is  this  Jlie  ?  F^F^F^,  Rowe,  ro]>c. 
Alb.  O I  it  is  ht.  Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing. 
Wh.  Ktly.  Alb.  O,  m  this  he  f  Jen.  Ec. 
Cdl.  iii. 

233-235.  Oh,...ur}:;es^  Two  lines,  the 
first  ending  allmo,  Qq,  Johns.  Jen.  Ec. 

334.  [To  Kent.  Han. 

335.  IVhieh]  that  Qq.  Cap. 

urines']  ur^e  F^,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Ec 
235,  236.  /...night.']  One  line,  Qq. 
335.  I  ami]  Sir,  I  am  Han. 
237  (and  throiijjliout  the  rest  of  the 
Scene).  Alb.]  Duke.  Q,. 
337-339.  breat..Kent  f\  Prose,  Q,. 
237.  thini^]  things  Q,. 

forgot!"]  Pope,   forget^  Q,Ff. 
forgot.' C)_^. 


232,  233.  Tyrwuitt  :  If  Sh.  had  studied  Aristotle  all  his  life,  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  mark  with  more  precision  the  distinct  operations  t/l  terrtr  and  pity. 

235.  mannen]  Wright:  Used  as  a  singular  in  Jiam.  6*  yw/.  V,  iii,  313 :  '  What 
manners  is  in  this?* 
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Speak,  Edmund,  Where's  the  kmg?  and  where's  Cordelia?—  238 
See*st  thou  this  object,  Kent? 

\Jfu  beeUes  of  GonerU  and  Rtgan  are  brought  m, 
Kent,  Alack,  why  thus? 

£dm.  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved;  240 

The  one  the  o&er  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself 

Aid.   Even  so. — Cover  their  feces. 
•  Edm.    I  pant  for  life ;  some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.— Quickly  send,  245 
Be  brief  in  it,  to  th'  castle  !  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  G>rdelia. 
Nay,  send  in  time  1 

A/d.  Run,  run,  oh,  run! 

£e/^.   To  who,  my  lord? — Who  has  the  office ?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve.  250 

Well  thought  on.   Take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

A/b.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life !  JSdgar, 


S59.  [Poindng  to  die  dead  bodies. 
Haa. 

[Tbe...in.]  Qq.  (After  line  238) 
Dyce,  Sta.  Hudi.  Graerill  end  Regans 
bodies  brought  out.  (after  dead,  line  231) 
Ff+. 

340-242.  nt^Mnelf.}  Prose,  Q,. 
241.  poison' (J'\  poyfoned  Q,. 
244-248.  /  pan(..Jim*.'\  Brose, 

245.  mi$u1  my  Qq. 

246.  Bt  brief  im  H,  if  tie]  {Bt  brUft 
in  it)  to'  tV  Ff.  Be  bri(ff,  int  toth*  Q^. 
iee  britfe^  into  the  Q,,  Pope    ,  Jen. 

eastletftrmy  writ]  Theob.(subs.) 
•    Ct/Ue,/or  my  Writ  F,.    eafiU  for  my 
writ,  Qi.    Chinif  for  my  Writ 
CajlU  for  my  Writ  i' ^F^. 

247.  /fJi&Q.. 


247.  emd  ott'\  and  Rowe,  Han.  Jen. 

248.  nmf\  O  ruMf  maJke  Jkeute, 
Han. 

249.  To...oflSee  f]  One  line,  Q^Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  i,  Han. 

To  who]  To  whom  F,F  F.+, 
Jen.  Ec.  CoU.  Del.  Wh.  Ktly,  Hitds. 
kail       Qi»       +  • 
251, 252.  fFeff^^eaptaiM,}  One  line, 

imrdfCive']  fSawdIke  Caphdmet 

Give  Q,,  Jen. 

252.  Alb.JEdg.  Ff+,  Jen.  Siecv.'jS, 
Sch. 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Mai.  ExeuntEd- 
gar,  and  Others.  Cap.    Kxit  Messenger. 
Theob.    Exit  a  Captain.  Sch.  Om.' 
QqFf. 


246.  brief]  Wright  :  Generally  wed  of  a  narrative,  and  not  of  an  action.  Com- 
pare  RUk.  J  I  I:  II.  ii.  43 :  '  If  joa  wUl  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief.' 
249.  To  who]  Soe  IV,  iii,  7. 

251,252.  Noteworthy  is  the  dramatic  reading  of  Q,,  followed  by  Jennens:  'Talcc 
mj  sword,  The  Captain— give  it  the  captain.' — Eo. 
29  W 
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Edm,   He  hath  commissioii  fix»in  tiiy  wHb  and  me  353 

To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 

To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair,  255 
That  she  fordid  herself. 
J^,  The  gods  defiend  her  \ — ^Bear  him  hence  awhile. 

He-enter  Leax,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  Ais  arms  ;  £ix;AR,  Captain,  and  oiktn 

foUvtring. 

Lear.    Howl,  howl,  howl !    Oh,  you  are  men  of  stones  I 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  *ld  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  !    She's  gone  for  ever!  260 
I  know  when  one  is  dead  and  when  one  lives. 
She's  dead  as  earth  I    Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 


253-256.  Prose,  Qj.  Four  lines,  end- 
ing mtt...lay..Je/paire...her /el/e,  Q,. 

356.  Om.  Q,,  Pope,  Theoh.  Han. 
Warb.  Cap.  Mai. 

257.  [Edmund  is  borne  off.  Theob. 
Re-enter...]  Dyce.    Enter...  QqFf. 
Lau*...]  Lear  with  Cordelia  in 
his  ames.  QqFf. 

dead]  Rowe. 

Edgar...fo11owing.3  Ed^r,  and 
the  rest,  return.  C.ip.  Edgar,  Officer, 
and  Others.  Mai.   Om.  QqFf. 


358.  ScENK  X.  Pope  +  ,  Jen. 

Jiowl,'\  Three  times  in  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt,  Dd.  Four  times,  Qq  et  cet 

yottl  your  FjFj. 

Stones}  stoH*  pDpe4-«  Dyoe  ii, 
Huds.  Coll.  iii. 

S59.  VW^  /wwfA/Qq- 

260.  Shes'\  O,^  is  tl^  Ckp.  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var. 

363,  264.  I/..Jioes.'\  One  line  in 

363.  «r]4Mn/(^  Jen. 


356.  fordid]  Destroyed.   See  Sam.  II,  i,  103;  V,  i,  209. 

358.  Stones]  Waucbr  {CHt.  i,  337)  cites  this  passage,  in  his  Ardde  uxviii  t  On 

the  frequent  interpolation  and  omission  of  the  final  s  in  F, ;  so  frequent,  indeed,  is 
this  addition  of  the  final  s,  that  Walker  'would  incline  to  think  it  originated  in  some 
peculiarity  of  Shakespeare's  handwriting,  were  it  not  that  its  frequency  varies  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  Folfo,  lielng  coraparstiTeijr  nute  in  the  Conedics  (except,  per- 
haps, in  tbe  Winter's  Tule),  more  common  in  the  Histories,  and  quite  common  in 
the  Tra^^f rlios.'  The  foHowinij  occur  in  the  present  tragedy,  as  noted  by  Walker: 
♦Place  sinnes  with  Gold  .  .  .  Arme  it  in  ragges.'  IV,  vi,  163;  'To  come  betwixt  our 
siHtences  and  our  power,'  I,  i,  169;  '  Since  that  respect  and  F^riMmn  are  his  love,' 
I,  i,  347 ;  *  He  saies  mj  Lord,  your  Dmq^ttrs  is  not  well,*  I,  iv,  49;  *  And  madil- 
nation  cettes,  Fortune  lotus  you,'  V,  i,  46;  'For  your  daime  faire  Sisters,^  V,  iii, 
85  ;  and  this  present  pa-ssage,  to  which  a  similar  phrase  occurs  Affr.  of  I  en.  IV,  i,  31 1 
•  From  brassie  bosomes,  and  rough  hearts  of  JlintsJ'  So  too  in  /licA  III :  III,  vi,  224: 
*Odl  them  againe,!  am  not  made  of  Shmts.*  Of  thb  error  in  the  spelling  of  simes 
Walker  candidly  say*  Aat  its  *  heing  so  often  repeated  leads  me  to  doulst  whether  it 

is  an  error  at  all.' 

263.  stone]  Colukr:  This  is  altered  to  shine  by  the  (MS)  with  great  appear- 
ance of  fitness,  hut  we  adhere  to  tbe  old  text  as  intelligible.   *  Stone '  and  shim 
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Why,  then  she  lives  1 
Ktnt,  ] 


Is  this  the  promised  end  ? 


264 


364*  Wkjft  thm  *kt\Jk*  tkm 


might  be  confoonded  by  the  old  printer,  and  it  ms  certainly  the  shitu  of  the  gla><i 
that  was  to  be  misted,  or  stained,  by  the  braarti  of  Cwddia.  We  tdinqttish  tkiiu 
ttnwillingly.  Diuim :  Leer  refen  to  a  aystal  mirror.   [Both  CbLUBR  and  SiNGEa 

withdrew  their  conjectures  of  steel  and  same  respectively.] 

264.  265.  Is  .  .  .  horror?]  Cavell  was  the  first  to  point  out  thnt  'the  "horror"  . 
of  which  this  sight  was  the  image,  according  to  Edgar,  is — the  horror  uf  the  last  day, 
or  day  of  jadgement,  callM  emphaticatlf — Mo/ horror.*  Stbsvkns  at  fint  thought 
that  Kent  meant  to  ask  :  Is  this  conclusion  such  as  the  prCMnt  torn  of  affairs  seemed 
to  promise?  Or  is  it  only,  as  Edgar  replied,  a  representation  of  that  horror  which 
we  suppose  to  be  real  ?  but  Steevens  afterwards  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the 
fidlowing  explanatioa  bgr  Uasons  By  the  'promised  end'  Kent  does  not  mean 
that  condodon  which  the  state  <^  their  affidrs  seemed  to  promise,  but  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  St.  A/ark's  Gospel,  when  Christ  foretells  to  his  disciples  the  end  of 
the  world,  ami  is  describing  to  them  the  sij^ns  that  were  to  precede,  nn  l  mark  the 
approach  of,  our  final  dissolution,  he  says:  '  For  m  those  days  shall  l)c  atthctiun  such 
as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created,  unto  this  time, 
neither  shall  be ; '  and  afterwards  he  says, '  Now  the  brother  shall  betray  the  bnlher 
to  death,  and  the  father  the  son ;  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  ajjainsf  their  parents, 
and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.'  Kent,  in  contemplating  the  unexampled 
scene  of  exquisite  affiction  whidi  was  then  before  him,  and  the  nnnatural  attempt 
of  Goneril  and  Regan  against  their  father's  life,  recollects  these  passages,  and  aslu, 
whether  that  was  the  end  of  the  world  that  had  been  foretold  to  us.  To  which 
E<l<;.ir  a  Ids,  Or  only  a  re]->rcsentalipn  or  rcsemhlance  of  that  horror?  So  Macbeth, 
when  lie  calls  ujjon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  «Scc.  to  view  Duncan  murdered,  says:  • — up, 
up^  and  see  The  great  doom's  image  I  *  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  same 
passage  in  Scripture  in  a  speech  of  Gloster's  which  he  m.ikes,  I,  it,  98,  &c.  If  any 
critick  should  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  the  persons  of  the  drama 
are  pagans,  and,  of  consequence,  unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  they  give  Sh. 
oredtt  for  more  accuracy  than  I  fear  be  possessed.  Stkbvrns:  This  note  de- 
serves the  highest  praise,  and  is  inserted  with  the  utmost  degree  of  gratitude  to  its 
outhor.  [Although  Mason's  view,  for  which  a  hint  may  h.ive  been  supplied  by 
Capcll,  is  probal)ly  correct,  yet  the  following  note  by  IlENl  EY  deserves  consideration  :] 
Docs  not  this  exclamation  refer  to  the  confidence  expressed  in  her  letter  to  himself, 
'that— seeking  to  give  losses  their  remedies — she  should  find  time  amidst  the  enor- 
mities of  the  state,  to  ol)tain  the  full  effect  of  her  purpose?'  As  these  words  (sup* 
posin;^  thi'^  to  I>e  their  reference  in  the  mouth  of  Kent)  were  not  addressed  to  Edgir, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  them  as  understood  by  him  in  their  proper  sense ; 
his  resumption,  therefore,  or  rather  adaptation  of  them,  may  not  only  adroit,  but 
even  require,  a  diflerent  interpretation.  Mason's  is  an  ingenious,  and  may  be  the  true 
one;  for,  though  the  passage  of  St,  Afark,  which  he  cites,  does  not  refer  to  the  'end 
of  the  world'  (as  he  might  have  learned  from  the  30th  verse  of  the  same  chapter), 
but  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  yet  the  prediction  itself  is 
vulgarly  received  in  the  sense  in  which  he  applies  it.   Haluwxll:  The  reference 
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Ed£r,   Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

Alb,  Fall  and  cease.  265 

Lear,   This  feather  stirs !  she  lives !   If  it  be  so. 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 

465.  Edg.    Or....ieuse.\  Oni.   Tope,  266-268.  ThU...feU.'\  Prose,  Q,. 

Theob.  Han.  Warb.  367.  wkidt\  that     Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 

Or...horrcr  ?^  Or.. .horror.  Q,Ff.  Bc  Var.  Sing.  KtljT,  Huds. 
Or,..horror —  Johns.   0...korrorl  Cap, 

' »  to  the  unexpected  catastrxqpbe,  to  unlooked  for  jiut  at  the  moment  when  eveiy* 
thing  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  tennination  to  the  innocent  and  injured  parties  in 
the  drama. 

265.  Fall  and  cease]  Capki.l:  These  words  were  made  very  intelligible  by  the 
action  accompanying;  the  wide  display  of  his  hands,  and  the  UAing'ttp  of  his  eye, 

both  directed  towards  the  heavens,  would  shew  plain  enough  that  it  is  they  who  are 
call'd  upon  to  fiiU,  and  crush  a  world  lhat  is  such  a  scene  of  calamity  .  .  .  [The 
words  mean]  I'all,  heaven!  and  let  things  cease!'  Jennens  tells  us,  Uill  a  better 
emendation  is  pjoposcd,'  to  read  as  in  his  text:  *Edg,  O  image  of  true  honour t 
Alb,  Fair  and  chaste.*  '  Which,'  adda  Jennens,  *  is  a  very  natural  exclamation  on 
the  murder  of  so  amiable  a  creature.'  Stixvens  :  Albany  is  lookin<j  with  attention 
on  the  pains  employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to  what  miseries  be 
must  survive  when  he  finds  them  to  be  ineflectual.  Having  these  images  present  to 
his  eyes  and  imagination,  he  cries  out ;  *  Rather  &11,  and  cease  to  be  at  once,  than 
continue  in  exi.i^  ikc  only  to  be  wretched.'  So  in  AlTs  IVellt  to  eeast  is  i;>oil  for  to 
die;  and  in  iiavi.  the  death  of  Majesty  is  called  "the  cciise  of  majesty."  See  III, 
i,  7.  Malo.ne:  I  doubt  whether  this  speech  ii>  addressed  to  Lear.  Mason:  I^os> 
sibly  this  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  theatre,  and  Albany  may  mean  to  say,  *Let 
fall  the  curtain,  and  end  the  horrid  scene.'  Daviis  {Dram.  Hue,  ii,  212) :  Perhaps 
Albany  means,  '  Lower  your  virue,  and  cease  all  cxclamatinn,  lest  yoU  interrupt  the 
dyin^  king.'  Tliis  is  not  unlike  to  the  word  'quietness'  in  Ant.  <5t*  Cleop.  :  Char- 
miun,  un  the  l^uccn's  lamliny,  whispers  to  Irxs,  *  U  quietness !  '  DkLlus  supjioses 
that  Edgar  and  Albany  continue  Kent's  train  of  thought.  Kent  aslcs:  Is  this  the 
promised  end  of  the  world?  Or  the  ini.ij^o  of  that  horror?  aslcs  Edgar.  Of  lhat 
f.ill  and  cc.ise?  continues  Albany.  '  Fall  and  cca-e'  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
»ubstaniivcs,  and  in  apposition  to  *  that  horror.'  In  his  text  Delius  puts  an  intcnoga- 
tion-mark  after  *  cease.'  Mobbrly  seems  to  adopt  Delius's  view  x  *  *'  Yes,"  replies 
Albany,  of  the  general  fall  and  cessation  of  all  things." '  (Would  not  the  gaze  of 
everj*  spectator  be  riveted  horrorstruck  upon  Lear  and  Cordelia?  and  is  it  likely  that 
Alliany's  attention  would  be  so  far  tlivertcd  from  tlie  si^ht  as  t«  reply  to  Edgar's 
question,  w  hich  really  needed  no  answer  ?  If  '  Fall  and  cease  '  be  addressed  to  Lear, 
there  is  a  curt  harshness  in  the  words  which  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  Albany's 
character.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  authority  for  interjircting  *  Fall '  in  the  sen^e 
of  *  Fall  back,'  '  Give  way.'  Then  the  sentence  mi^'ht  l>e  addre>-ed  to  Kent  and 
Edgar,  and  equivalent  to  '  .Make  room,  and  hush.'  After  all,  Capell's  interpretation 
may  be  the  true  one ;  and  yet,  an  address  to  the  Heavens,  unaccompanied  by  any 
invocation,  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least. — Ed.] 

266.  feather]  \VnAl,l.tV  :  Compare  2  Hai.  IV:  IV,  V,  3I,  3a;  *  By  his  g«tes  of 
breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  ooU' 
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That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent,  O  my  good  master ! 

Lear.   Prithee,  away ! 

Edg,  Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear,   A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all  I 
I  might  have  saved  her!  now  she's  gone  for  ever!— 
Cordelia,  Cordelia  t  stay  a  little.   Ha  I 
What  is't  thou  sa/st? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee.  ^ 

Copt.   Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow 

I  have.seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip.   I  am  old  now, 


268 


270 


27s 


a68.  O  OT>']  A  my  Qq.   Ak  /  my  Jen. 

[Kneeling.  Theob. 
a70«375.  Prose,  Q,. 
370.  you^  your  Q,. 

murdtrtrs^  Murderers,  F,.  »i«rr- 
iherers,  F,FjF^.  murderous  Q,.  mur- 
drwt  Q,,  Johns.  Jen. 

272.  //a/]  Om.  (Begins  line 

873).  Cap- 

m-  snyst]/ayejiq,.  fay/iq^ /ai/l 
Ff. 

274.  luoman'^  -.vomen  Qq.  Jen. 


275.  <7-//<i«<,'-m^J  Hyphen,  Dyce, 

276.  Capt.j  Gent.  Ff. 

376-280.  Did.,.Mraighi.'\  Lines  end 

Prose,  Q^. 

2n.  I  have\  I  ha  (^^.  /*w  Pope-f, 
Dyce  ii.  Hud*. 

'uith  my  i;ocKf\  thai  'vith  my  Q^. 
falchion\  Fauchon  Q,.  Fauchion 
Q,.  FemkhieHYU 
378.  tkem^  kim  FT,  Rove,  Sch. 


270.  murderers]  Moberly:  They  have  distracted  his  attention  for  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  he  might.have  saved  his  child. 

371.  I  might  have,  &c.]  Schmidt  adopts  in  his  text  an  emcnd.ition,  which,  he 
say:,  WIS  proposed  by  Emil  I'aixeskf:  •  K*  mij^ht  h.ive,'  &c.  '  Thi'^  emen-latinn,' 
Schmidt  adds,  '  is  so  obviou'i  and  simple  as  to  need  no  vindication.'  [Does  not 
the  preceding  note  by  Mobcrly  reveal  that  chanj^e  is  needkiB? — Ed.] 

373.  ¥(riea]  Mobbkly:  This  ironderfallf  quiet  touch  seems  to  complete  the  pei> 
fpctinn  fiT  C>ir:!"li.i\  character,  evidently  the  poet's  best  loved  creation,  his  type  of 
the  ideal  Englishwoman.  Her  voice  was  the  outward  signature  of  her  graciously- 
teropered  nature.  Burke's  description  of  his  wife  is  a  master's  variation  on  Shake- 
speare's theme:  *Her  ejres  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  you  when  she  pleases; 
they  command,  tike  a  good  man  out  of  office,  not  by  authority,  but  by  virtue.  Her 
smiles  are  inexpressible.  Her  voice  is  a  soft,  low  music,  not  formed  to  rule  in  public 
a.ssemblie5,  but  to  charm  those  who  can  distinguish  a  company  from  a  crowd.  It  has 
this  advantage,  yott  must  he  dose  to  her  to  hear  it.' 

375.  a-hanging]  See  Abbott,  S  24. 

277.  falchion]  Wrihut:  Properly  a  curved  sword,  a  scimetar,  IntheAuthoiw 
ixed  Version  of  JudUh,  xiii,  6,  it  is  spelled  '  fauchin.' 

m* 
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And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me, — Who  arc  you  ? 

Mine  eyes  arc  not  o'  th'  best;  I'll  tell  you  straic^ht.  280 

Kent.    If  fortune  bra;^  of  two  she  loved  and  hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.    This '  a  dull  sight. — ^Arc  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same, 

Your  servant  Kent   Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

280.  not  tf*  M']  not  cike  Q,.  nont  Coll.  iii  (' 7»  Huds.).  Om.  Qq,  Pope, 
tf'M  Rowe  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Sue  v.  Var.  Theob.  Ilan.  Warb.  Thii  is  a  duU/tgkt 
Sing.  Kily.        F,.    ^  /*'  F/^.  Ff  et  cet. 

a8l.  hrag\  hragd  Qq.  283.  you  wf/]  n^you  Qq. 

rt«</]  or  Qq.  283,284.  Thf  same, ...Cutis      As  in 

282.  we\  you  Jen.  Cap.  One  line,  Q4.  1  wo,  the  first 
383.  This '  «  AUlsigMl  Walker.  Selu  ending  Ktnt,  In  Ff-t-,  Jen.  MeL  Sdi. 

This  is  a  duU  l^hl  Jen.  Wh.  Hnda^ 

281,  282.  If  .  .  .  behold]  Capell:  In  Kent's  speech  the  two  objects  of  fortune's 
love  and  her  bate  are« — hhnself,  and  his  master;  th^  had  both  felt  them,  and  both 
in  extremity,  hcnce  the  making  her  *brag'  of  what  iiad  afforded  her  so  notable  a 
dSplay  of  her  power:  of  these  two,  says  the  speaker,  you  fthe  person  spoke  to) 
'  behold '  one,  and  I  another.  Eccles  :  I  think  Kent  speaks  of  the  object  of  her 
'  love*  indefinitely,  without  intending  any  particular  person,  but  constden  kimulf  as 
the  otject  of  her  *  hate.*  M Alonb  :  Kent  be  only  thinking  of  Lear,  the  object 
of  her  hntc.  Mason  is  non-committal,  and  tells  us  that  'the  Intfcr,'  whom  we  now 
l  ehcld,  is  the  ohject  of  fortune's  hate,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  '  the  latter'  is 
Lear  or  Kent.  D£Lii;s  thinks  it  refers  to  Lear,  as  does  also  Moberly,  '  if  the  reading 
is  correct.*  [Justice  has  scarody  been  done,  I  think,  to  Jennens*s  reading  here; 
which  might  be  improved,  perhaps,  by  changing,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dttrtus  liferaruHi,  you  to  ye.  Thus  read,  Kent  refen  to  himself,  in  answer  to  Lear's 
question,  •  Who  are  you  ? ' — Ed.] 

283.  This  . . .  sight]  CaPBU.  changed  this  phrase  to  *This  sight  of  mine  \  Is  a 
dull  sight,*  and  remarks  in  his  notes:  'The  language  of  the  addition  is  so  natnal, 
and  the  addition  so  necessary,  it  will  prnhnhly  have  the  sufTrngc  of  all  persons  of 
candour  as  a  good  and  certain  amendment.'  Je.nnens:  The  context  seems  to  require 
we  should  read  light.  Collier  (ed.  2)  pronounces  this  change  of  *  sight '  to  lights 
which  is  also  found  in  the  (MS),  a  very  hsppy  literal  improvement.  Whitk  does 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  considering  the  ease  with  which  the  old  long  f  and  the  / 
might  be  mistaken  for  each  otlier.  '  Lear's  evil  day  draws  to  its  close,  and  "those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened."  '  Waixer  (  Vers.  So)  would  divide 
the  lines  thus:  One  of  them  we  behold.  This  'a  dull  sight :  |  Are  you  not  Kent? 
The  same ;  your  servant  Kent.  |  Hudson  :  *  St^  *  can  have  no  fitness  here,  nnlem 
as  referring  to  Lear'-^  eyesi;.^hi»  He  is  dying  of  heart  brc.ik  ;  and,  as  often  happens 
on  the  approach  of  de.uh,  he  mistakes  the  sudden  dimming  of  his  eyes  for  a  defect 
of  liyht.  Goethe's  last  words  are  said  to  have  been  •  More  light ! '  Abbott,  §  461 : 
We  ought  to  scan  *  This  is  a  |  dull  sight  |  Arft  yon  |  not  K«nt?  |  The  sAme.*  G(n> 
UKa  (ed.  3) :  Lear  has  just  before  said  that  his  'eyes  are  not  of  the  best,'  and  here 
he  complains  of  the  want  of  ligktt  and  does  not  mean  to  make  the  mere  observation, 
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Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that;  285 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too.    He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.    No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man — 

Lear.    I  '11  see  that  straight 

Kent.   That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay 
Have  fbUow'd  your  sad  steps — 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither.  290 

Kent  Nor  no  man  else.  All's  cheerless,  dark  and  deadly. 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves. 


285.  //e's  m's  F,.  'TW  a 
Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

you"]  Om.  Qq. 

286.  y/^7/]^#'i/Theob.Haa.Warb. 

Johii*^.  Jen. 

2S7.  man — ]  Pope.  ma».  QqFf,  Sch. 

388.  [Looking  at  lum  more  cloiely. 
Cbl.  iii. 

289.  Jtrst}  life  Qq,  Pope. 

ago.  /firav]  Hone  F,. 

follo7od^  fo'lowed  a^n^. 

stef's — ]  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Del.  Ktly,  Wr.  steps. 
QqFf  et  ceC. 


290.  KoM  rrr^]  K»«V  Q,.  KomthwF,. 
Ym  *re  Pope  + ,  Cap.  Dyce  ii. 

Htlur]  hetker  Q,. 
39X.  N»r\  '  Twos  Pope,  Han. 

Nor... deadly r\  Two  lines,  Ff. 

eUe.'\  Johns.  Jen.  Dei.  Clarke. 

Theob.  Warb.        QqFf  etcet. 

Airs\  als  Q,. 

dtadfy^   dead  Theob,  Warb. 

Johns. 

292.  fordonel  fore-done  Ff.  fore* 
doonte  Q,.  foredoom' J  Q,,  Cap.  StCCV. 
£c.  Var.  Sing.  Coll.  ii,  Klly. 


•This  is  a  flull  st'^Af;'  the  poor  old  king  would  li.irdly  call  the  corpse  of  his  darlin(» 
daughter  '  a  dull  sight^ ;  he  is  looking  at  Kent,  whom  he  hardly  recognizes,  and  com- 
plaini  cyf  the  bad  wMdi  prerent*  him  from  seehifp  clearly.  [In  the  text,  for  the 
Scike  of  the  metre,  I  have  followed  WaLKER,  who  (  Vers.  30)  suggested  that  This  is 
of  the  Ff  should  be  contracted  into  a  nonosyllahle,  as  it  is  in '  This'  a  good  block,' 
IV,  vi,  181.— Ed.] 

389.  first  of  difference]  Schmidt:  Compare  *That  firom  my  fint  have  been 
inclined  to  thrift.' — Ttm.  I,  i,  118;  *  their  first  of  manhood.* — Mat^.  V,  ii,  la 
891.  Nor  no  manelae]  CaPBLLs  The  true  force  of  these  words  is:  Welcome, 

alas!  here's  no  welcome  for  me  or  anyone.  [This  iiuerprctalion  is  hardly  satis- 
factory,  and  yet  it  is  apparently  almost  the  only  one  which  the  punctuation  of  the 
QqFf  will  yield.  RowB's  pnnctnation  after  *  step*,*  which  is  followed  above,  in  the 
text,  seems  better.  Kent  says,  in  effect,  •  I  am  the  very  man,  and  no  one  else,  that 
has  followed  your  sad  stcj>s.'  He  docs  not  c.itch  either  of  Lear's  low  apathetic 
replies:  <  I'll  see  that  straight'  and  '  You  are  welcome  hither.'  This  is  also  the  view 
of  Dkuus  and  of  Clamci.  Bat  Uutia  ottjects  to  it,  and  sajrs  that  not  only  does  it 
leave  *  nor'  vnacoonnted  for,  bnt  it  is  false  in  fact,  since  the  Fool  as  well  as  Kent 
aecompanied  from  the  first  Lear's  snd  steps,  ami  that,  moreover,  'else'  is  unex- 
plained.  Instead  of  the  present  text,  Uirici  jiroposes  to  tr.ansix>se  the  '  Nor'  and  the 
•  no' :  No,  nor  man  else,  '  that  is,  "  No,  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  is  welcome 
here;  here  alPs  cheeriess,  dark," '  ftc.  This  agrees  sabstantially  with  Capdl,  and 
witbMoBERLY,  who  paraphrases:  'Who  cm  be  "  welcome"  to  such  a  Scene  as  this?'] 
S93.  fordone  J  Capkix:  The  propriety  of  ySrrsr-^Min'^stzikes  at  first  thought;  the 
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And  desperately  are  dead. 
Lear,  Ay,  so  I  think.  293 

Aid*   He  knows  not  what  he  says,  and  vain  is  it 

That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Jid^.  Very  bootless.  29; 

£nter  a  Captain. 

Ca^l,    Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

A/6.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here. — 

You  lords  and  noble  fricnd.s,  know  our  intent: 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come 
Shall  be  applied.    For  us,  we  will  resign. 

During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty,  300 
To  him  our  absolute  power. — [To  Edgar  and  Keni\  You,  to 

your  rights ; 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited.   All  friends  shall  taste 

293.  Ay,  so  I  think. ^  So  ikiuke  1 1».  296.  htrti  Om.  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Q,.   So  I  tktnie  too,  C^^.  Warb. 

394.  says]  faies  F,.    /ayes  F^F^Fj.         898.  greo/]  Om.  Qq. 

yi«f  Qq.  Jen.  Sing.  Kily.  301.  [To  Ed'^ar  and  Kent]  Mai.  To 

is  iV]  //  is  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  StecT.  Edg.  Rowe.    Ora.  QqFf. 

Ec  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly,  Glo.  \Vr.  YoUttoyourltoyemtyeurVofft-i-, 

395.  Enter....]  Enter  Captatne.  Qq.  Jen. 

Enter  a  MefTenger.  (after  kim),  Ff,  503.  honours'\  honor  Q,. 

Rowe.  303-305.  AU..jee  /]  As  in  Pope.  The 

396.  Capl.]  Meb.  or  Hes.  FT.  fint  line  ends  Jhail  in  FT. 
396-3ia  7Xd/  *s,tmtiy^  Prose,  Qq* 


sense  of  '  fordone*  is  imply'd  in  the  words  of  the  next  line,  and  therefore  useless  in 
this.    Collier:  Only  Goneril  has  •fordone'  or  destroyed  herself. 

393.  desperately]  Schmidt:  That  it,  in  despair,  so  that  their  souls  are  lost,  with- 
out hope  of  salvation.  The  phrase  is  thus  applied  to  Bamardine  in  Mtas.  for  Meat. 
IV,  ii,  152:  '  insensible  of  moitali^  and  desperately  mortal,'  1.  devoted  to  death 
without  iiupc  of  salvation. 

294.  aays]  (See  Textual  Notes.)  Jenkins:  The  sense  is,  be  wan*t  know  as  when 
be  sees  us,  therefore  *tb  in  vain  to  present  ounelves  to  him. 

298.  great  decay]  CAPELL:  '  Decay'  stands  for — 'kc.iy'd  person  or  thinji,  by  the 
same  fij;ure  that  makes  'majesty'  the  i>crson  of  m.ijoty.  Stki.vfns:  This  nu  u>s 
Lear,  a^  if  he  had  said,  *  this  piece  of  decay'd  royalty,'  •  this  ruin  d  majesty.*  Uelius, 
I  think,  is  right  in  referring  it  not  to  Lear,  of  whom  Albany  spMks  afterwards  as 
*this  old  majesty/  but  to  the  collective  misfortunes  which  this  scene  reveals. 

303.  honours]  Mason  :  These  lines  arc  addressed  to  Kent  as  well  as  Edgar; 
else  the  word  *  honours '  would  not  have  been  in  the  plural. 
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The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 

The  cup  of  their  deservings. — Oh,  see,  see !  305 

Lear.   And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  1    No,  no,  no  life! 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  ihou  no  breath  at  all  ?  Thou'lt  come  no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never! — 

305.  Ok,  m,  set!}  Given  to  Lear  by  308.  Thr>u\'t}  O  thm  wUt  Qq,  Cap. 
Han.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 

306.  Not  no,  jm]  no,  no  Qq.  309.  ASwvrj  Three  times  in  Qq,  Jen. 

307.  iotvj  ^Q,.  Six  times  in  Ktly. 

305.  Oh,  see,  seel]  Cafbxx:  These  words  are  occasion'd  hj  seeing  Lear  exert 
hims^  to  embrace  the  bo<ty  he  lay  npoo  once  more,  and  ponr  hU  agonies  over  it 

306.  my  poor  fool]  Stxsvbks:  This  is  an  expression  if  tenderness  for  his  dead 
Coidciia  (not  his  Fool,  as  some  have  thought),  on  who've  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and 
dies  away  while  he  is  searching  there  for  indications  of  life.  *  Poor  fool,'  in  the  age 
of  Sh.,  was  an  expression  of  endearment  I  may  add,  that  the  Fool  of  Lear  was 
long  ago  forgotten.  Having  filled  the  space  allotted  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
play,  he  appears  to  htivc  been  silently  withdrawn.  III,  vi.  That  the  thoufjhts  of  a 
filther,  in  (he  l>itterest  of  all  moments,  while  his  favourite  child  lay  dead  in  his  arms, 
should  recur  to  the  antick  who  had  formerly  diverted  him,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  I 
cannot  reconcile  to  the  idea  of  genuine  sorrow  and  despair.  Besides  diis,  Cordelia 
was  recently  hanged  ;  but  we  know  not  that  the  Fool  had  suffered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nor  can  imagine  why  he  should.  The  pnrty  adverse  to  Lear  was  little  interested 
in  the  fate  of  his  jester.  The  only  use  of  him  was  to  contrast  and  alleviate  the  sor* 
rows  of  his  master ;  and,  that  purpose  being  fully  answered,  the  poet* s  solicitude  about 
hun  was  at  an  end.  The  term  '  poor  fool  *  might  indeed  have  misbecome  the  month 
of  a  vassal  commiserating  the  untimely  end  of  a  princess,  but  has  no  impropriety 
when  used  by  a  weak,  old,  distracted  king,  in  whose  mind  the  distinctions  of  nature 
only  survive,  while  he  is  uttering  his  last  frantic  exclamations  over  a  murdered 
dai^ter.  SiK  JosHQA  Rkykolds:  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  Amu  tkong^ 
that  Lear  means  his  Fool,  and  not  Cordelia.  If  he  means  Cordelia,  then  \vh  it  I 
have  always  considered  as  a  l>eauty,  i«;  of  the  same  kind  as  the  accidental  stroke  of 
the  ]>encil  that  produced  the  foam.  Lear's  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Fool,  in 
this  place,  I  nscd  to  think,  wis  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius,  or  of  nature,  which 
are  so  <rfken  found  in  Sh.,  and  in  him  only.  Lear  appears  to  have  a  particular  affiec* 
tion  for  this  Fool,  whose  fi  delity  in  attending  him,  and  endeavouring  to  divert  him 
in  his  distress,  seems  to  deserve  all  his  kindness.  •  Poor  fool  and  knave,'  says  be,  in 
the  midst  of  the  thunder-storm, '  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for 
thee.*  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me,  to  be  allowing  too  much  consequence  to 
the  Fool,  in  making  Lear  bestow  a  thought  on  him,  even  when  in  still  greater  distress. 
Lear  is  represented  as  a  good-natured,  passionate,  and  rather  weak,  old  man  ;  it  is  the 
old  age  of  a  cockered  spoilt  boy.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  to  such  a  cha- 
racter those  tender  domestic  alTections  which  would  ill  become  a  more  hermc  cha> 
rscter,  such  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III.  The  words,  •  No,  no,  no  lile^*  I 
suppose  to  be  spoken,  not  tenderly,  but  with  passion:  Let  nothin;^  now  live; — let 
there  be  universal  destruction; — '  Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life,  and 
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[306.  my  poor  fool.] 
thou  no  breath  at  all  ? '  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity,  the  neces- 
sity of  propriety  at  least,  that  this  Fool,  the  favourite  uf  the  author,  of  Lear,  and 
conseqnendjr  of  the  aadienoe,  ihoald  not  be  lost  or  fiwgot.  It  ooglit  to  be  kaoirn  wbat 
became  of  him.  However,  it  must  be  adcnowl edged,  that  we  cannot  infer  mach 
from  thence;  Sh.  is  not  always  attentive  to  finish  the  fipurc^  of  his  groups.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  if  an  actor,  by  adopting  the  interpretation  mentioned  alxive,  should 
apply  the  vordi  *  poor  fool '  lo  Cordelia,  the  andienoe  woald.  I  diottld  imagine,  tibink 
it  a  strange  mode  of  cxprettinglbe  grief  and  aflisctlon  of  n  father  for  his  dead  daiq^ 
tcr,  and  that  daughter  a  queen.  The  words  '  poor  fool '  are  undoubtedly  expressive 
of  endearment,  .nncl  Sh.  himself,  in  another  place,  spe.ikint;  of  a  dying  animal,  calls 
it  *  poor  dappled  fool,'  but  it  never  is,  nor  never  can  be,  used  with  any  degree  of 
propriety,  bvt  to  coouniaerate  some  very  Inferior  object,  which  nay  be  love^  without 
much  esteem  or  respect.  Maixine  :  I  have  n  t  the  smallest  doubt  that  Mr  StMmwtt's 
intf-rprctrst ion  of  these  words  is  the  true  one.  The  p.TS«age,  imleed,  before  us  nprenrs 
to  me  so  clear,  and  so  inapplicable  to  any  person  but  Cordelia,  that  I  fear  the  reader 
may  think  any  fturther  comment  on  it  altogether  superflnoos.  It  Is  observable  that 
Lear,  from  the  time  of  his  entianoe  in  this  scene  to  his  nttering  these  words,  and 
from  thence  to  his  death,  it  wholly  occupied  by  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  He  is 
diverted,  indeed,  from  it  for  a  moment  by  the  intrusion  of  Kent,  who  forces  himself 
on  his  notice;  but  he  instantly  returns  to  his  beloved  Cordelia,  over  whose  dead  body 
be  continues  to  hang.  He  is  now  himsdf  in  the  agony  of  death ;  and  snrdy  at  tach 
a  time,  when  his  heart  is  just  breaking,  it  would  be  highly  unnatural  that  be  should 
think  of  his  Fool.  But  the  great  and  decisive  objection  to  such  a  sujiposition  is  that 
which  Mr  Steevens  has  mentioned — that  Lear  had  just  seen  his  daughter  AangtJ, 
having  unfortunately  been  admitted  too  late  to  preserve  her  life,  though  time  enough  to 
punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  act;  but  we  have  no  authority  whatsoever  for  supporing 
his  Fool  hanged  also.  WTicther  the  expression  *  poor  fool '  can  be  applied  with  pro* 
priety  only  to  '  inferior  object'.,  UiX  whom  we  have  not  much  respect  or  esteem,'  is 
not,  I  conceive,  the  question.  Sh.  docs  not  always*  use  his  terms  with  strict  propriety, 
but  he  is  always  the  best  commentator  on  himself^  and  he  certainly  kat  applied  this 
term  in  another  place  to  the  yomng^  the  keauti/ul^  and  innocent  Adonis,  tlie  object 
of  somcwh.nt  more  than  the  esteem  of  a  goddess :  •  For  pity  now  she  can  no  more 
detain  him  ;  The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart.'  In  Old  English  a  fool 
and  on  innocent  were  synonymous  terms.  Hence,  probably,  the  peculiar  use  of  the, 
expression  *  poor  fool/  In  the  passage  before  us  Lear,  I  conceive,  means  by  ft  dntr^ 
tender,  help!  i  imtoetnetl  Rann  :  My  hapless,  innocent  Cordelia.  As  Vou  Lnt|f 
It  {Gent.  Ma^.  Ix,  402)  imagines  •  poor  soul '  fo  be  the  original  phrase.  KnigHT: 
'Poor  fool'  might  indeed  be  here  employed  something  like  the  'excellent  wretch* 
of  Othello;  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  Sh.,  in  this  place,  meant  to  ezpiess 
a  peculiar  tenderness,  derived  from  Lear's  confused  recollection  of  his  regard  for  his 
pour  follower,  the  Fool.  In  the  depth  of  his  distress  during  the  storm  Lear  says: 
•  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  th.^t's  sorry  yet  for  thee.'  And 
now,  when  the  lost  and  deepest  calamity  has  fallen  upon  him,  his  exprcs!>ion$  .shape 
themselves  out  of  the  indistinctness  with  whidi  he  views  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  Cordelia  is  his  'poor  fool.'  COLLIER:  It  may  be  Ul^ed  thnt,  as  Cordelia  had 
been  /4(;«^v.y,  the  ]>oet  would  have  probably  chosen  some  other  dea'h  for  the  Fool, 
in  order  lo  render  the  matter  quite  clear,  supposing  Lear  to  have  allowed  his  thoughts 
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Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Thank  you,  sir.  310 
Do  you  sec  this  ?   Look  on  her, — ^look, — ^her  lips, — 


310.  Pruy  yoH'\  frajf 

310-312.  JiV.  D<y,..there  r\ /b^,  0,0, 
0*  0'  Q,.  /tr,  O,  0,  0,  o,  o.  Q,. 

311.  m  A«r,3  M  kerf  F,. 


311.  loot^ker  Hpi—"]  John*.  (sdIk.) 

Fg.  /m«(  <w  ^i-r  /i/j,  FjF^  Kowe,  Pope, 
Theob.  Haa.  W«rbk  Gap.  Ec 


tbos  to  wmdcr  from  lu»  daughter,  lying  dead  before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  ir  Sh. 

dt<l  not  mean  to  revert  to  the  Fool,  he  has  certainly  omitted  to  account  for  a  promi- 
nent and  interesting  character.  Verplanck  :  With  this  customary  and  familiar  use 
of  the  phrase,  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  scene  is  fixed  on  Cordelia's  death,  and 
Lear  himself,  ia  the  fame  breath  addreidiig  her  (*  Aad  thon  no  braidi  at  all  ?  Thoa'lt 
come  no  more '),  it  seems  to  me  erident  that  it  is  to  Cordelia  alone  that  the  phrase 
can  allude.  Hi'Dmin;  Thc-e  words  refer,  not  to  the  Fool,  bat  to  Cordelia,  on  whose 
lips  the  old  king  is  still  intent,  and  dies  while  he  is  searching  there  for  indications 
of  life.  W.  W.  Lum> :  I  have  no  doabt  that  Sh.  intended  the  Fool  should  he  re- 
membered in  Lear's  last  exclamation,  thoagh  no  more  may  be  meant  thu  that  in  his 
wandcrin:^  state  he  confuses  the  image  of  the  Fool  with  that  of  his  daughter  in  his 
arms.  IIalliwell:  'Poor  fool '  wa-;  formerly  a  common  ])hr.ase  of  endearment. 
So  Jalia,  speaking  of  Proteus,  says :  *  Alas,  poor  fool  I  why  do  I  pity  him  ? '  The 
expresdon  occurs  at  one  of  endearment,  applied  to  a  woman,  in  Gokain's  TV^^poHm 
&t//'os'J  a  Prince,  1658:  • — Y«in  saw  how  I  was  employ" d  ;  I  couM  not  leave  the 
poor  fool, — y.'iir  lirdship  sees  she  loves  me,  nnd  protest  her  l.il  our  ]■>  not  lost.'  The 
old  king  is  evidently  thinking  of  his  daughter,  and  knows  the  manner  of  her  death, 
sajr,  kilis  the  slave  that  did  it,  and  hert  he  exclaims  immediatefy  after  calling  her 
/0er  yfttf/,  nnbntton  here,  took  on  ho*,  &c.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  even  necessary 
to  allow  for  the  broken  tboii'^ht  and  incoherent  cxjircssion  of  a  madman,  and  imagine 
that  his  ideas  of  who  is  the  victim,  his  dau'^hter  or  his  Fool,  are  confused  in  his 
crushed  intellect.  Delius:  Cordelia  is  here  referred  to.  Chambers:  Not  the  Fool, 
bat  Cordelia.  CoWDEH  Clarkk:  A  term  of  endearment  applied  by  Lear  to  bis 
dead  danghter.  We  do  not  believe  that  Sh.  would  have  made  the  bereaved  father 
recnr  for  even  one  moment  to  any  thought  of  other  loss  than  the  one  before  him— • 
his  murdered  daughter.  Furthermore,  if  Sh.  had  intended  to  denote  a  tender  remi- 
nitoence  of  the  Fool  on  the  part  of  his  old  master,  and  to  take  an  opportanitf  of 
definitely  stating  the  mode  of  the  Fool's  death,  we  do  not  think  that  he  would  have 
made  this  the  opportunity,  or  hani^in:^  the  means  by  which  the  lad  came  to  his  end; 
he  would  not  have  reserved  Lear's  mention  of  the  faithful  jester  until  a  time  when 
the  father's  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with  but  one  idea,  nor  would  he  have  committed 
the  dramatic  tautology,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  Injmy  to  tn^  eflefit,  of  making  the 
Fool,  as  well  as  Cordelia,  'hang'd.'  MOBBRLYl  'My  poor  d.irling.'  He  means  Cor- 
delia, as  the  next  words  plainly  show.  Wright:  Cordelia;  not  the  Fool.  See 
Much  Ado,  II,  i,  326 :  '  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.' 
DVCB  ( Gloss.) :  That  is,  Cordelia.  Whitb  and  Stauntok  are  silent.  [Very  reluc- 
taatly  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  this  refen  to  Cordelia.— Ed.] 

310.  button]  The  Quarterly  Rea  ikw  (April,  1833,  p.  197) :  Scarcely  have  the 
spectators  of  this  anguish  had  time  to  mark  and  express  to  each  other  their  convic- 
tion of  the  extinction  of  bis  mind,  when  some  physical  allcraiu»n,  made  dreadfully 
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Look  there  1 — ^look  there  \  [Dies, 

Edg,  He  iaints. — My  lord,  my  lord  I  312 

Kent   Break,  heart ;  I  prithee,  break ! 

Edg,  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent  Vex  not  his  ghost  Oh,  let  him  pass  I  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  31; 


312.  [Dies.]  H  edfa.  F,.   He  dyes.  Pope. 

He  dies.  F^F^.    Om.  Qq,  314-316.  Vex....long(r.'\  Linet  end 

faints.'\  Johns,  faintt,  Q,Ff+,  paffr,...wracke,...hnger.  Qq, 

fainis  Q^.  314.  hates  Aimi  hates  hint  muck  Q,, 

My  Imlt  my  Im/f]  my  hri,  Glo.  Wr. 

F^+.  315.  raf-fla'r^f-f^-QqF.F,.  -wraekTf 

313.  Kent.]  Lear.  Qq.  /w^AJ  rtf«f  A  Q,Q,,  Fope+,Caj>. 
«/,]  vp  QqF,.  to  F,F,F^,  Rowe, 

visible,  urges  Albany  to  cry  out,  *  Oh  see,  ice  t '  The  inteme  escitement  which  Lear 

had  unf!er;L,'one,  rind  which  lent  for  ,t  time  n  <;iipposititintis  life  to  hi';  cnfccMcrl  frame, 
gives  place  to  the  exhaustion  of  despair.  But  even  here,  where  any  other  mind 
would  have  confined  itself  to  the  single  passion  of  parental  desp.-\ir,  Sh.  contrives  to 
indicate  by  a  gesture  the  very  train  of  internal  physical  changes  which  are  causinif 
death.  The  blood  gathering  about  the  heart  can  no  longer  be  propelled  by  ita 
enfeebled  impulse.  Lear,  too  weak  to  relieve  the  impediments  of  his  dress, 
which  he  imagines  cause  the  sense  of  suffocation,  asks  a  bystander  to '  undo  this 
batton.* 

313.  Bnak  . . .  break  I]  (See  Textual  Noles.)  WmrBt  I  am  not  mre  Hiat  diis 

speech  docs  r\<'X  I  clonj^  to  Lear.  The  stage-dircctinn  •  He  die<,'  nt  the  end  of  Lear's 
foretjoing  speech,  may  be  only  a  timely  warninj^  to  the  prompter,  such  as  is  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  our  old  dramas.  Possibly  Lear  was  supposed  to  expire  during 
Kent's  next  speech. 

315.  tough]  DycI  (^m.  p.  232):  Read,  by  all  mean?,  as  Pope  did,  'rough.* 
[Which  Dyce,  by  no  menns,  read  when  he  came  to  print  his  edition.]  CoLLttR  (ed. 
2)  ;  '  Tough '  does  not  so  much  apply  to  the  '  world '  as  to  the  '  rack,'  on  which  Lear 
was  not  to  be  stretched  out  longer.  WKrnt :  I  am  almost  sure  diat  Sh.  wrote  '  nm^A 
world.'  Cambridge  Editors  :  Capell  re.ids  rough  in  his  text,  beliCTing  that  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  first  Quarto  [Q^]  fqr  it ;  but  in  his  own  copy,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  I'cvonshire,  the  rending  is  plainly  Mough,'  though  the  't'  is  broken. 
[My  copy  of  Q,  once  belonged  to  Capell,  and  was  apparently  bis  working  copy,  for 
it  bears  throughout,  in  Spell's  painfully  neat  and  p«nfnlly  illegible  handwriting,  a 
tolerably  thorough  collation  with  Q,.  Now,  singularly  cnoil^,  in  this  copy  the  first 
letter  in  'tough  '  is  so  much  like  an  r  (.ilhcit  a  thick,  clumsy  one)  that  it  would  not 
occur  to  any  one,  at  first  sight,  that  the  word  was  other  than  rough.  It  is  only  after 
dose  scrutiny,  and  a  comparison  with  other  imperfect  letters,  that  it  would  enter  any 
one's  imagination  that  perhaps  the  word  might  be  <  lough.'  Capell  evidently  read  it 
rough,  and  so  did  the  printer  of  Jane  Bell's  Quarto,  w  h  ^  followed  this  edition  and 
not  Q, ;  I  have,  therefore,  felt  justified  in  recording  it  as  such  in  the  Textual  Notes. 
—Ed.] 
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Stretch  htm  out  longer. 

Edg,  He  is  gone  indeed.  316 

Kent.   The  wonder  is  he  hath  endured  so  long; 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb,   Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.— [7<»  Kent  and  Edgar\  Friends  of  my  soul, 

you  twain  3^ 
Rule  in  this  realm  and  the  gored  state  sustain. 

Kent.   I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go ; 
My  master  calls  mc,  I  must  not  say  no. 

£dg.   The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey, 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say.  335 


316.  He]      >4<r  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Sing.  Klly. 
319.  Alb.]  Duke.  Qq. 
3ao.  /j]  Is  to  Qq. 

£To  Kent  and  Edgar]  Johns, 
jai.  tealtn\  kingdomt  Qq. 

gipfiut}g!ar'dF(.  goardQ^  good 


Q.- 

323.  eatts  me,  /]  cals,  and  I  Qq,  Jen. 
Steer.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

[Dyes.  Y\.    Dies.  F^F^,  Rowc, 
Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  Juhns.    Om.  QqF,. 

324.  Edg.]  Ff,  Rowe,  DcL  Sdu 
Duke.  Qq.  Alb.  Popeeteek. 


331.  sustain]  Jennkns  :  The  jilay  would  end  best  here. 

322, 323.  JkNN&ns  :  Kent  only  declines  the  share  in  the  government  on  account 
of  hii  age.  How  anezpectedty  and  awkwardly  would  be  die,  aAer  saying  only,  he 
bad  a  journey  shortly  to  go,  and  without  bidding  faraoettt  or  diioorering  any  symp- 
toms of  death.  Malone:  Kent  on  his  entrance  in  this  scene  s.nys :  '  I  am  come  To 
bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night,'  but  this,  like  the  present  speech,  only  marks 
the  despondency  of  tho  speaker.  The  word  '  shortly '  decisively  proves  that  Sh.  did 
not  mean  to  make  htm  die  on  the  stage.  CoUJUtt  The  stage-difection  in  F,  is 
struck  out  by  the  (MS).  M0BBU.Y:  <  A  journey '  to  another  world.  So  Horatio 
wishes  to  drink  the  remainder  of  the  poison  until  hindered  by  the  dying  Hamlet. 
Kent,  like  Horatio,  has  'much  of  the  Roman  in  him.'  Coluer  (ed.  3):  The  cou- 
dttding  Scene  of  tUs  noble  tragedy  is  most  imperfectly  given  in  all  impressions, 
whether  Qnarto  or  Folio.  Possibly  it  was  acted  differently  at  different  times  and 
theatres;  but,  of  coui^c,  this  is  only  conjecture.  SCHMIDT:  *  My  master' is  Lear. 
It  wnuM  be  hard  to  find  in  Sh.  a  reference  to  God  as  'master.' 

324.  Edg.]  Thixibald  :  This  speech  is  given,  in  the  Ff,  to  Edgar.  Being  a  more 
fsYourite  actor  than  he  who  performed  Albany,  in  spite  of  decorum  it  was  thoi^ht 
proper  he  should  have  the  last  word.  Walker  {Crit.  ii.  185) :  It  seems  to  me  just 
possible, — yet  hardly  so, — that  the  Folio  maybe  right,  Hai.liWELL:  This  speech  is 
rightly  assigned  in  the  Qq  to  Albany,  not  to  Edgar,  as  in  the  Ff,  Albany  being  the 
penon  of  greatest  authority  in  the  scene.  It  likewise  appears  to  be  intended  as  a 
gentle  reproof  to  Kent's  despairing  speech,  telling  him  that '  the  weight  of  this  sad 
time  we  mu*;t  obey.'  Had  Kent  died,  some  sensation  would  have  been  created^  and 
hi'^  de.ith  not  passed  over  as  a  piece  of  stage-show  that  is  expected;  and  the  speech 
of  Albany  would  have  lost  its  pertinence.    Schmidt  :  This  speech  clearly  belongs 

30 
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The  oldest  hath  borne  most  We  that  are  young  326 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[ExeutUt  with  a  dead  march, 

326.  kaih'\  haut  Qq.  347.  nor  Uve\  live  e'er  Han. 

kome\  iom  F^F^.   ^mtu  Q^.  [Exeunt...march.]  Om.  Qq. 


to  Edgar,  from  whom  a  reply  to  Albanj  b  due.  Moreover,  the  sahctaace  of  what 
ho  says,  viz.  that  for  the  moment  he  is  incapable  of  saying  what  he  ooght,  by  no 

means  befits  Albany,  who,  during  this  last  tragic  scene,  has  not  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  public  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  two  lines  are  in  character  if 
spoken  by  the  Duke,  to  whom  dnunatic  etiquette  gives  the  last  word.  Ftohaps  the 
true  order  might  be  restored  by  dividing  then  last  few  lines  between  them. 

326,327.  Jennens  :  The  two  last  [«V]  line^;,  ns  they  sl.md,  nre  silly  .iml  fnl-e; 
and  are  only  inserted  that  any  one  may  alter  them  for  the  l^elter  if  they  can.  Hanmer 
has  not  made  them  a  jot  better.  CapelL  thinks  that  Albany  intimates  that  his  life 
will  be  shortened  by  the  terrible  scenes  he  has  lived  throogh.  Eccus:  The  sense 
of  diis  seemingly  childish  sentence  would  be  somewhat  mended  by  reading  '  and 
live  so  long.'  Dycb  (ed.  a) :  The  last  line  of  this  speech  is  oertainly  obscure  in 
meaning. 

337.  MOBBELYt  Age  and  fiUneis  of  sorrow*  have  been  the  same  tUag  to  the 
nnhappy  Lear;  his  life  lias  been  prolonged  into  times  so  dark  in  thdr  niseiy  and  so 

fierce  in  their  unparalleled  ingratitude  and  reckless  passion,  that  even  if  wc  live  ns 
long  as  he  has  (which  will  hardly  bej,  our  existence  will  never  light  on  days  as  evil 
as  those  which  he  has  seeiu 
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THE  TEXT 

In  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers  Compaiqr»*  for  the  year  1594*  we  find  tfie  fol- 
towing  cnUjt 

ffUijti  >i«  Aaij. 

AJmd  Entrcd  alfoc  for  his  Copic  vnder  th  andes  of  bothe  the  wardeni 

Edward  White.|.    a  hooke  entituled  [  The  mojle  famous  Chronicle  hijlorye  of  Leirr 

ki>i;{  if  Eni^land  and  his  'J'hree  Daut^hters    .    .    .  vj"*  C.|. 

Of  this  book  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant ;  this  is  the  only  trace  we  have  of 
it.  BcNdUf  tMit  few  copies  were  imed;  Edwerd  White  was  not,  at  that  time,  a 
prominent  stationer.  If  we  were  certain  tliat  this  «boo1ce*  was  a  drama  we  should 

be  at  liberty  to  conjecluie  that  it  is  the  original  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his 
tragedy,  and  that  it  hxs  eluded  our  search  out  of  the  sheer  perversity  of  that  '  nature 
of  things '  which  Purson  was  wont  to  damn,  and  which  seems  to  envelope  in  a  thick 
mist  everything  pertaining  to  Shakespeare.  But  we  know  nothing  more  about  it 
than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  entry,  and  in  this  ignorance  we  get  what  comfort 
we  may  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  really  lost,  but  re>appears  in  the  follow* 
ing  entries :  \ 

8  Mali  [1^5] 

Simon  Sufford  Entred  for  his  0>i^e  vnder  th  andes  of  the  Wardens  A  booke 

called  *lhe   Tr,t^ecall  hifiorie  of  kinge  LSOt  am/  Ait  Thftt 

Dati^hitrs  Gt'c'    At  it  rt'ts  lalflie  Atfled  vj*" 

John  Wright  |  Entred  for  his  Copie  l>y  nlTi^ncment  from  Simon  Stafford  ami 
by  confenl  of  Mailer  Leake,  The  Tra^icall  hijlory  of  kinge 
LBtMM  and  kit  7%ret  Daughters  I  PftoviDgo  that  Simon  Staf* 
fwd  fludl  hane  the  printinge  of  this  lx>oke||     .  .   .  .  y|' 

[It  is  evident  that  A7//^'  /.far  ■<ff:is  printed  by  S.  Stafford  before 
the  8th  May,  1605,  though  not  entered  until  it  was  assigned  on 

that  date. — Arukr.] 

A  few  copies  of  this  '  booke '  are  extant.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
title  which  they  now  bear  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  that  in  the  registered 
entry.   The  present  title,  as  given  by  Capeix  (vol.  i,  p.  55),  is  as  follows:  'The  | 

True  Chronicle  Hi-  |  ftory  of  Kin  ^  I.fiu,  and  his  thret-  '  {au^hters,  Gonorill,  Ra- 
gan,  I  and  Cordelia.  |  A»  it  hath  bene  divers  and  fundry  |  times  lately  a<flcd.  |  Lon- 
don, I  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John  |  Wright,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his  ihop 
at  I  Chriftes  Church  dore,  next  Newgate- 1  if  arlcet,  1605.' 

•  AxBBK's  Traiucrift,  ii,  649.  f  JNA,  Ul,  189. 
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In  the  Stationers'  Rq^isten  it  is  styled  '  The  Tnigicall  hiftory;'  on  its  published 

title-page,  it  is  called  •  The  True  Chranide  Hiftory.'  Now  although  the  entries  in 
the  Register  do  not  nssumt-  to  give  complete  or  exact  titles  (enough  mcicly  of  the 
titles  was  recorded  to  identtiy  the  »ource  whence  came  the  various  sums  of  money 
which  were  received  by  the  Wardens),  yet  the  ttse  of  the  word  *  Trag^call  *  seems 
not  altogether  purposeless,  especially  when  tlie  asserUon  is  added :  '  As  it  was  lately 
'acted.'  It  may  be  that  Stafford  looked  more  to  the  body  of  the  dr?.ma  than  to 
the  mere  cndin<:.  in  which  case  he  w.is  certainly  justified  in  calling  it  a  'tragical! 
hillury,'  and  a^  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  adhere  afterward  to  the  description 
given  to  the  Warden,  he  may  have  described  it,  at  the  moment,  according  to  its 
most  characteristic  feature.  Still  Malonc  and  others  scent  fraud  here,  and  Stafford 
has  been  accused  of  duulilc-dealin^',  in  that  he  called  his  'Iwoke'  one  thing  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  and  another  thing  when  it  was  actually  presented  to  the  public;  in 
Other  words,  ns  tfcough  his  first  intention  were  to  deceive  the  public  by  calling  tbat 
n  tragedy  which  was  no  tragedy,  but  a  comedy  of  a  rarely  felicitous  ending,  and 
that  afterward  that  deception  wa>i  abandoned  as  too  palpable.  Now  if  at  this  very 
time,  the  eij^lith  of  May,  \(^^,  .".nothi-r  ]^lny  was  acting,  whose  hero  was  Lear,  one 
which  was  highly  popular  and  at  the  same  time  a  genuine  tragedy,  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Stafford  to  beguile  purchasers  Into  the  belief  that  his  *booke'  was  the 
popular  tragedy  would  pcrhap-?  explain  his  USe  of  the  word  '  tragical '  and  the  refer- 
ence to  its  being  *  lately  acte<l.'  If  this  conjecture,  hardly  more  than  '  gr  icious  fool- 
*  ing '  at  the  best,  be  worth  anything,  we  may  get  a  hint  from  it  ot  the  dale  of  the 
composition  of  Shakeispeare's  Lettr, 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  this  entry  of  King  Zmt,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  ^tionen'  Registers :  * 

26  tlourmbriu  [if^o;] 

Nathaniel  Butter  Enlred  for  their  copie  vndcr  th  andes  of  Sir  GbUKUi;  Bt;cK 
I  John  Btttl^  kiiighi  and  Th  waidens  A  booke  called.    MaAer  Wiluam 

SHAKtsrBAltB  kit  ^kifipryt  of  Kinge  utMtt*  vytvm  pb^td 

before  the  kitties  maiejlie  at  Whitehall  vppon  Sain/J  Stephens 
ni^At  [26  Decenilier]  nt  Chrijintas  /.-?/?  by  hit  ninifjlifs  feT' 
Vtin/es  plnyinge  vfiinli'v  at  the  '  Globe  '  on  the  Bankjyde .  vj'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  first  genuine  Quarto  edition  of  King  Lear.  In  passing, 
it  m2y  be  remarked  that  this  entry,  like  the  generality  of  entries  at  about  this  same 
time,  is  fuller  in  iu  description  than  those  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  an  indi* 

c  iiton.  nciording  to  .\Riu  R,  of  the  stricter  cen<;  )r>hip  of  the  press;  in  confirmation 
whereof,  we  see  that  it  wa*;  neccvsarj-  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  license  not  only  of 
the  Wardv  ns,  but  also  of  Sir  George  Buck,  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 
When  the  Qnaito  was  published,  in  the  next  year,  it  bore  the  fc^owing  title  x 

M.William  Shak-fpeare:  |  mS\  True  Chronicle  Hiftorie  of  the  life  and  |  death 

of  King  LEAR  and  his  three  [  Daughters.  |  With  the  xmfortunate  life  »/" Edgar, 
fcnne  \  and  heire  to  the  Earlc  of  (Ilofter,  and  his  |  fuUcn  and  affuincd  humor 
of  j  T  o  M  of  Bedlam  '.\Asit  vms  played  before  the  A'ingy  Afaiejlie  at  Whitehall 
vptH  I  5.  Stephans  night  m  Chrijimas  JMlidayts.  \  By  his  Maiefties  feruants 
playing  vfually  at  the  Gkmbe  |  on  the  Bancke-fide.  |  LONDON^  \  Printed  for 
Kathattiel  Butter,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  fhop  in  Paub  \  Church-yurd  at  dw 
ftgne  of  the  Fide  Bull  neere  |  S-.  AuJIins  Gate.  1608.  | 

•  Aaasa's  TVMtwr^,  Ui,  at*. 
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In  the  original  title-page  '  M.  William  Shak-fpeare '  \%  in  much  larger  type  than 
anj  other  words  on  the  page;  *  moreover,*  sajn  Colubr,  *  we  have  it  again  at  the 

*head  of  the  leaf  on  which  the  trngedy  commencec,  "M.William  Shake-fpeare,  his 
•hiftory  of  King  Lear."    This  jK-cuIiarity  has  never  attracted  sufficient  attention, 

*  and  it  belongs  not  only  to  no  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  to  no  other  pro- 

*  dactioo  of  any  kind  of  that  period  which  we  reeolteet.  It  was  clearly  intended  to 
■enable  pnrehasers  to  make  sure  that  they  were  bnying  the  drama  which  "  M.  Wil- 
•linm  Shrikc-fjicare  "  hid  written  it]ion  the  popular  story  of  Kin;j  Lenr.' 

Were  it  not  for  the  cntrj'  in  ihe  Stationers'  Registers  we  should  be  unable  to  fix 
the  date  of  '  S.  Stephans  night  in  Chriftmas  Hollidayes;'  as  it  is,  however,  we  know 
that  it  was  the  twenty«sixth  of  December,  1606,— a  date  whieh  should  be  bonw 


This,  however,  is  not  the  only  edition  published  by  N.  Butter.    In  this  very  SMOe 

year,  160S,  he  i^^sued  a  second  edition,  with  the  following  title: 

M.William  Shake-fpeare,  |  HIS  |  True  Chronicle  lliflory  of  the  life  |  and  death 
•of  King  Ltar^  and  his  |  three  Daughters,  j  With  the  vnjortitnatt  life  of  Eu- 
CARy  I  foone  and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloeefler,  and  |  his  fuUm  ami  ojfumtd 
Aumpur  0/  TOM  |  of  Bedlam.  |      it  was  pUtid  befart  tkt  Kimgs  Afaiefiy  at 

White- IlaU,  vf  -  \  pon  S.  Stephen';  ni^ht,  in  Chrijimas  HoUidaies.  \  By  his  Mai- 
'  efties  Seruants,  playing  \  fu.illy  at  the  |  Globe  on  ibe  Banekftde.  \  Printed  for 
Nathaniel  Butter.  |  i6<j.S.  j 

As  will  be  seen,  the  titles  of  these  two  editions  are  almost  iiietUical ;  the  only  dillcr- 
ence,  omitting  varieties  in  type,  lies  in  the  imprint.  In  the  second  edition  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  *  PIde  Bull.* 

When  we  torn  to  the  contents,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone  on  the  title-page*  that 
these  two  editions  vary.  There  are  throir^hoiit  such  ditTcrences  of  sijclling,  punc- 
tuation, p.igination,  and  of  text,  as  suflice  to  make  them  two  distinct  editions. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  refer  to  the  former  as  the  PUk  BuUtditiam, 
or  <^ ;  to  the  latter,  as  the  Butter  edttien^  or  Q,.  And  yet  the  precedence  of  one 
over  the  other,  in  point  of  time,  is  inferential  merely;  the  evidence  is  only  circum- 
stantial, direct  evidence  there  is  none;  and  so  shifting  are  the  grounds  on  which  we 
have  to  decide,  that  those  keen  and  practised  critics,  Messrs  Clark  and  Wkiuii  r. 
at  the  oonclttsion  of  the  collation  of  the  two  texts,  as  recorded  in  the  Cambridge 
Edition,  confess,  in  their  Preface,  that  they  believe,  after  all,  that  edition  to  be 
the  later,  which  throughout  their  foot  notes  they  had  cited  as  the  earlier.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Bibliography  a  puzzle  greater  than  that 
which  Nathaniel  Batter  has  beqneathed  to  u%.  What  complicates  the  pazsle  and 
makes  it  almost  *  too  intrinse  to  unloose,'  is  that  we  have  to  choose  not  between  two 
well  defined  and  separate  editions,  but  between  all  the  copies  of  the  two  editions. 
Mr  IIalliwell-Phillipps  says,  that  no  two  of  the  twelve  cojues  of  the  Piile  Bull 
edition  that  survive  are  exactly  alike!  Two  copies  of  the  same  edition  will  lie  found 
to  vary,  errors  in  one  will  he  corrected  in  the  other,  and  errors  in  the  latter  corrected 
in  the  former.  This  confusion  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Preface  of  the  Cambriilge  Edition.  Be  it  rememlwed  that  '  Q,'  of  the  Cainbiidge 
Editors  is  what  I  have  called  Q,,  or  the  N.  Butter  edition ;  their  '  Q,'  is  my  Q^,  or 
Fide  Bull  edition. 

'  The  differences  in  various  copies  of  Q,  are  accounted  for  by  snpposii^  that  the 
■oorreAions  were  made  before  the  sheets  were  all  worked  off,  and  that  the  correAed 
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•and  nnoorreAed  «heets  were  bound  up  indiwriminttely.   It  will  be  ofaMnred  tbtt 

*  the  readings  of  the  uncorre<fte«l  sheets  of  agree  for  the  most  p«it  with  those  of 
*Q,,  and  this  led  us  to  the  corn  liision  whicli  hml  previously  been  arrived  at  by  C.i- 
*pell  and  also  by  J.  P.  Kenible,  that  the  edition  which  wc  have  called  Q,  was  the 
*CMlt«r  of  the  two  printed  in  the  saine  year.  But  upon  collating  a  copy  of  in 
« tbe  Bodleian,  which  we  have  called  Q.  (Bodl.  i),  we  feund  evidence  which  pmnte 

<  to  an  opposite  conclusion^  In  Kent's  nliloqtqr  (!!» ii,  t6o)  that  copy,  a»  win  be 

<  seen  in  our  notes,  reads, 

nothing  almost  sees  my  rackles 
Bot  anserie,  ftc. 

*  which  <^  course  is  an  acddcntal  cormption,  by  displacement  of  the  type,  of  *'  ny> 

'  rackles"  {i.e.  "miracles"),  the  true  reading.  In  the  oorre^c<l  copies  of  this  is 
•altered,  apparently  by  the  printer's  conjccflurc,  to  "my  wracke,"  which  is  also  the 

*  reading  of  Q^.    Throughout  the  sheet  in  which  this  occurs  the  readings  of  Q, 

*  agree  with  the  corredled  copies  of  Q,.  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  instance  quoted, 
*we  might  have  supposed  that  the  correAions  in  the  latter  were*  made  from 
•But  the  corruption  "my  rr.ckles"  for  "miracles"  must  hAve  come  from  the  orig- 
•inal  MS,  and  •'my  wracke"  is  only  a  conjcdlural  emendation,  so  that  the  order  of 

*  succession  in  this  sheet,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  following:  Fir!>t  the  uncorretfled 

*  copy  of  Q,,  then  the  same  oorredled,  and  lastly  Q,.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  re* 
•markable  that  Q^,  if  printed  from  at  all,  must  have  been  printed  from  a  COjqr 
•made  up,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned  from  II,  i,  128  lo  II,  iv,  133,  and  an« 
'other  containing  from  IV,  vi,  324  to  V,  iii,  64,  of  uncorreifled  sheets.  Another 

*  hypothesis  which  might  be  made,  is  that  and  were  printed  from  the  same 
•manuscript,  and  that  the  printer  of  Q,  corrupted  "  miracles"  into  "my  wracke," 

*  while  the  printer  of  Q,  made  it  **  my  racklcs,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  by  ft 

*  reference  to  Q^.' 

In  Ellis's  Earfy  Englisk  Pronunciation  (i,  217,  foot-note),  a  conimunicatioo  from 
Mr  Aldis  WxiGHT  n  quoted,  which  states  quite  as  conclusively  the  conviction  of  the 

Cambridge  Editors,  that  they  had  been  milled  in  their  chronoIo;^ical  order  of  the 
Qij :  *  \Vc  are  now  convinced  that  this  edition  [the  I'i  le  Bull  edition,  which  is  cited 
'  as      in  the  foot-notes  of  the  Cam.  ed.J  wxs  earlier  than  the  one  in  the  same  year, 

*  which  we  have  called  Q,.  These  copies  of  Q,  (so*called)  diflfer  from  each  oAer  in 
•having  some  of  them  been  corrected  while  passing  throu^'h  the  press.  The  earliest 
•of  these  wbiih  we  have  met  with  is  one  of  the  two  co]iit->  in  the  B  odleian,  and  we 

*  call  it  for  diiitinction  sake  (Bodl.  l).  This  has  the  reading  three  snyteJ :  but 
*«y  the  other  copies  of  the  ume  edition  read  three  skewled.   I  suppose,  therefore, 

*  that  while  the  edition  was  in  course  of  printing  the  error  was  discovered,  and  the 
•correction  communicated  verbally  to  the  compositor,  who  inserted  it  according  to 
*hi«  own  notions  of  spelling.  It  is  not  a  question  between  the  readings  of  two  Jif- 
* fertnt  editions,  but  between  an  uncorrected  copy  and  a  corrected  copy  of  the  same 
•edition.  The  later  Quartos  follow  the  corrected  copy,  but  their  testimony  is  of  no 
•value,  because  their  reading  is  merely  a  reprint.'    [See  also  II,  ii,  14.] 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  to  be  found,  as  ha> 
been  suggested,  in  the  blunders  not  of  the  printer  but  of  the  binder.  The  text  oi 
these  Quarto  editioiu  was  evidently  set  up  piecemeal.  For  some  reason  or  other 
•Master  N.  Butter'  was  in  a  huny  to  publish  his  •booke,*  and  he,  therefore,  seat 
out  the  '  copy,'  divided  into  several  parts  to  several  cnmpositors,  and  these  different 
parts,  when  printed,  were  dispatched  to  a  binder  to  be  stitched  (it  is  not  probable  that 
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any  of  the  Shakespearian  Quartos  were  more  than  merely  ^titcheil,  or  had  other  than 
paper  covers).  We  learn  from  Arbek's  invaluable  Transcripi,  ii,  881-2,  that  the 
Undtng  was  not  done  by  the  printefs,  and  as  there  were  nearly  fifty  freemen  Unden 
■I  that  time  in  London,  there  must  have  been  among  them  various  degrees  of  excel* 
lencc;  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  several  portions  of  this  tragedy  of  Lear  fell  to 
the  charj^e  of  a  careless  liinder,  and  the  signatures,  corrected  and  uncorrected,  from 
the  uitiercnt  printers,  were  mixed  up,  to  the  cuntuaiiig  extent  in  which  the  few  copies 
that  sonrive  have  cone  down  to  ns. 

That  these  Quartos  were  set  up  piecemeal  is,  I  think,  clear.  On  the  forty-sixth 
page  of  what  I  have  called  Q^,  or  the  N.  Butter  edition,  the  lines  do  not  'run  on:' 
the  MQtence  stup>  in  the  middle  and  the  rest  of  the  line  is  left  blank,  thuf 


And  as  though  the  competitor  were  carele!»  at  the  close  of  bis  task,  some  of  the 
grooest  misprints  occnr  in  these  closing  lines  of  his  stint :  not  to  mention  /rmite  in 
the  foregoing  lines  for  *  fury,*  or  watt-wvrt  for  *  waU>newtp'  we  have  *pmqiit»$er  tkt 

*  hart  lip^  '  cide  anelthn  nii^ht  Moore,'  &c. 

Another  similar  break  occurs  on  the  fifty-first  page  of  this  same  Quarto. 

An  indication  that  the  Pide  liuli  edition  was  also  set  up  by  piecework  is  found 
at  V,  iii,  336,  where  is  changed  to  Difke^  and  Dmke  it  continues  tbrooghont  the 
rest  of  the  play. 

It  may  he  that  the  mere  announcement  on  the  title-paj;e  that  the  book  is  'printed 
'for'  Nathaniel  Butter,  indicatc:>  that  it  was  done  by  more  than  one  printer;  bad  it 
been  the  work  of  one  sole  printer  it  would  [  crhaps  have  been  so  stated,  as  is  not 
nnireqnentiy  the  case  in  other  Quartos. 

The  Cambridge  Editors  say  that  'the  printer's  device'  on  Q,.  or  the  N.  Butter 
edition,  '  is  that  uf  J.  Roberts.'  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  mistrust  any  inferences  drawn  from  the  devices  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Shake- 
spearian Quartos.  Undoubtedly,  at  times,  these  vignettes  were  the  devices  of  the 
printers  :  Thomas  Creede,  for  instance,  has  his  initials  inserted  in  his  device.  But 
different  jirinters  sometimes  userl  the  same  ilevice,  as,  fur  instance,  John  Danter  in 
Komeo  and  Juitei,  1597,  and  S[inion_J  Sj^talTordj  in  Henry  IV',  1599.  Sometimes 
the  device  is  clearly  that  of  the  stationer,  and  not  that  of  the  printer  at  all ;  Nicholas 
Ling  in  Hmmlet,  1604,  displays  a  /fA,  and  Thomas  Fisher  in  Midsummer  Nighe$ 
Dream  has  a  Kiti;^ fishrr.  If,  however,  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  these 
vignettes  or  devices,  then,  perhaps,  N[icholasj  0[akes],  whose  vignette  in  Othello^ 
1633,  is  repeated  on  the  title-page  of  Kde  Buil  edition,  was  the  printer  of  the 
latter  also. 

The  different  readings  in  the  diflTerent  copies  of  the  same  Quarto  gave  rise  to  the 
a.ssertion  that  there  wxs  a  Third  Quarto,  also  published  in  i6nS.  This  as<ierlion, 
instead  of  being  a  proof  of  the  diligence  and  thoroughness  with  winch  the  work  of 
collation  had  been  executed,  unfortunately  proves  the  opposite.  Had  the  editors* 
who  asserted  this,  been  only  a  little  more  thorough,  they  wo.iM  have  l>een  led  prob> 
nbly  t'l  maintain  not  that  there  were  three  editions  merely,  but  three  limes  three. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Cambridge  Editors  to  disprove  the  existence  of  this  Third 
Quarto.   In  their  Preface  they  say : 

*  It  has  been  sufqposed,  in  consequence  of  statements  made  by  Malone  and  Bos* 


toade  pold,  the  wall-wort,  and  the  water,  that  in  the  fruite  of  hi« 
heart,  when  the  foule  fiend  rages, 

Eates  cowdung  for  fallets,  fwallowes  the  old  rat,  and  the  dttch* 
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*  well,  that  a  third  ediiion  of  Kin^  Lear  was  published  in  1608.    We  shall  show 

*  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  lliis.  In  tl;c  Variorum  5/;a-{rj/i-tjr^  (ii,  652 1,  edited 
•by  lioswell  in  1S21,  three  Quaiios  are  descril>ed,  which  are  di»iingutsbed  in  the 

*  notes  to  the  play  by  the  leuen  A,  B,  C,  retpe^veiy.  The  fint  of  these  b  a  copy 
'  °^  Qa>*  quoted  by  us  as  Q,  (Bodl.  1) ;  the  second  is  a  copy  of  Q, ;  and  the  third, 
'  which  is  in  reality  another  copy  of  and  is  quoted  by  us  as  (Bodl.  a),  is  de- 
*&cribed  as  follows: 

**  Title  the  same  as  the  two  former*  except  tliat  like  the  first  it  begins  at  signature 
fi :  and  like  the  second,  has  no  reference  to  the  place  of  sale." 
'  This  statement  of  Boswell's  is  taken  from  a  note  in  Malone's  handwriting  pre- 

'  fixed  to  the  copy  in  question,  which  we  transcribe. 

"This  copy  of  King  Lear  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  two  others  in 
Vol.  IV. 

"  The  titlc'page  of  it  is  the  san^e  as  the  second  of  those  copies,  that  is,  it  has  no 
dire<flion  to  the  ])!ace  of  sale,  and  the  fust  signal,  is  B, — notwithstanding  whiclj 
there  arc  minute  diversities;  thus,  in  this  copy  in  verso,  we  have  'A  /ooU 
vsurps  my  deJ'  ;  in  the  other,  whose  first  signature  is  also  B,  we  find — *  My  ffott 
usurps  my  My*t  and  in  the  copy  without  any  dire^on  to  the  pbce  of  sale  (whose 
first  signature  is  A)  *  My  ftoU  usurps  my  head\" 

'  Now  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  at  present  the  copy  has  no  title-page  at  all,  and 
'there  is  no  trace  of  the  title-page  having  been  removed  since  the  voiume  has  been 

*  in  its  present  condition.  The  probability  is  that  the  title  was  originally  wanting, 
'and  that  ime  had  been  sujiplied  from  a  copy  of  Q,  before  it  came  into  Malone's 

*  hands,  and  that  while  it  was  in  this  condition  he  wrote  the  al>ove  note  upon  it.  It 

*  was  then  sent  to  be  bound  in  a  volume  with  other  quartos,  and  the  title  may  have 

*  heen  lost  at  the  binder's,  or  may  have  been  inteittionally  removed  as  not  belonging 

*  to  the  book.  That  alterations  were  made  by  the  binder  is  evident  from  the  fnA 
'that  the  copy  to  which  Malone  refers  as  the  second     those  in  Vol.  IV  is  in  reality 

first.     Malone,  writing  his  note  when  Vol.  IV  was  arranged  for  binding,  de- 

*  scribed  the  then  order  of  the  plays,  which  must  afterwards  have  been  altered.  In 
*any  case,  however  Malone*s  statement  is  to  he  accounted  for,  it  is  quite  clear  that 

*  Boswdl  must  have  described  the  Quarto  after  it  was  Iwund,  when  the  title  could 
*not  have  existed. 

•We  have  said  that  Uoswcll  quotes  the  three  Quartos  of  Lear,  now  in  the  Bod- 
*leian,  by  the  letters  A,  U,  C,  resi^ciivcly.   In  doing  so,  however,  he  is  not  con- 

*  sistent.  We  record  Ms  mbtakea,  that  others  may  not  be  misled  by  them.  Bearing 

•in  mind,  therefore,  that  A-Q,  (Bodl.  l),  B-Q,,  and  C^Q^  (Bodl.  2),  wc  find  in 
•Act  II,  Scene  2  (vol.  x,  p.  97)  •*  Quarto  B,  ausrettt ;  Quarto  A,  reads  unreverent.'" 
•Here  B  and  A  >hould  change  places.  In  AiX  III,  Scene  7  ^p.  iSS),  "Quarto  A 
'  omits  rvguith  :**  for  A  read  C.    In  Mt  iv.  Scene  2  (p.  199).  for  *'  Quartos  B  and 

*  C,  the  whistling"  read  •'  Quarto  C "  alone.  In  Adl  IV,  Scene  6  (p.  220),  B  and  A 
•should  again  he  interchiingeil.  In  Acl  v,  Scene  3  (p.  277),  "  Quarto  A  omits  this 
Mine  " ;  for  A  read  B.    It  will  be  seen  from  these  instances,  that  A  has  been  in  turn 

*  made  to  represent  three  different  copies.* 

A  genuine  second  edition  of  the  N.  Butter  Quarto  (Q,)  appeared  in  1655 ;  it  was 

*  Printed  by  yane  Be!!,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Eaft  cnd  of  Christ  Church}  Amer- 
ican gallantry  suggests  commendation  of  this  edition,  but  candour  hushes  ever)'  syl- 

*  Lat  SM  again  remind  the  atudeat  that,  la  the  Cambridige  Editioo,  Qa  refien  to  what  1  ha  /« called 
QifOrPMaBiiileAtloni  and  that  their  Qi  is  my  Qa,  or  H.  Butter  edltioB^Es. 
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lable  of  praise.  I;  is  a  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  Q^,  and  has  almcst  reached  ihe 
limit  of  incorrect  typography.  Here  and  there,  in  the  earlier  scenes,  I  have  re- 
corded in  the  feot-note%  lome  of  iti  grainit  miipriiitB;  but,  generally  I  have 
omitted  all  reference  to  II 

As  Rowe'S  ill-luck  put  the  Fourth  and  poorest  Folio  under  his  pillow,  so  here,  1 
think,  the  same  ill-luck  may.  perhaps,  hnvc  put  Jane  HelTs  Quarto  in  his  pcw,  and 
led  him  to  peep  into  it  now  and  then.    See  HI,  iv,  io8,  or  III,  vii,  60. 

Davibs  {DnmatU  Mite,  ii,  p.  167)  *  cannot  help  suspecting '  that  Lear  was  not 
popular,  because  only  two  Quarto  editions  appeared  before  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Folio.    Knioht  pronounces  I)nvics's  •  argument  worthless,'  *  for  it  must  be  remem- 

*  bered  that  other  of  Sbaksperc's  most  perfect  efforts,  such  as  Macbeth^  were  not  pub- 

*  lished  at  all  till  thej  were  collected  in  the  FoUo.*  « In  all  likelihood,  the  Quarto 

*  editions  were  piratical  and  were  probaUy  suppressed. . .  .  Butter  wss  nndoubtedly 
'not  a  publisher  authorised  by  Shakspcre,  for  he  printed,  in  1605,  Thf  London 

*  Prodigal,  one  of  the  plays  fraudulently  ascriljcl  to  our  poet.'  Collikr,  on  the 
Other  hand,  thinks  that  Lear  was  exti'emeiy  popular,  because  it  rei^uired  more  than 
one  edition  in  one  year  to  satisfy  the  public  denand.  *  Why,  however,'  he  says,  *  it 

*  was  never  republished  in  quarto  in  the  interval  (twtween  1608  and  1623]  must  be 
•matter  of  speculation;  but  such  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  with  the  works  of 

*  our  great  dramatist ;  his  Midsummer  A'i^^/it's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice^  and 
^Trribtt  and  Cressida^  were  each  twice  printed,  the  first  two  in  1600,  and  the  last 
*in  1609,  and  they  were  not  again  seen  in  type  until  they  were  inserted  in  the 
'  Folio ;  there  was  also  no  Second  quarto  of  Much  Ade  about  Hetkmgt  nor  of  Lenfs 

*  Labour  s  Lost.'' 

So  mucli  fur  the  Quartos,  with  their  puzzling,  interlaced  texts.  It  is  comforting 
to  reflect  that  to  decide  upon  the  precedence,  in  point  of  time,  of  these  edkkms,  or, 
in  other  words,  which  is  Q,  and  which  IS  Q,,  belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of 
Bibliography;  it  has  no  bearing  wliatever  on  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  this 
tragedy. 

In  the  Folio,  IHng  Lear  appears  in  the  division  of  Tragedies^  and  among  them 

shares  with  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  CymbeHne^  the  distinction  r  f  l>eing  divided  into 
Acts  and  Scenes.  I  believe  there  is  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  opinion,  that  we 
have  here  a  text  much  superior,  in  general,  to  that  of  the  Quartos,  and  one  that  was 
printed  from  an  independent  manuscript.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  superiority,  there 
are,  xs  Collier  says,  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  are  more  indebted  than  this, 
to  the  Ou.nrtos,  for  the  completeness  of  their  text.  This  arises  from  the  rcmaikahle 
difference  in  length  lM:tweca  the  Folios  and  the  Quartos.  The  Quartos  exceed  the 
Folios  by  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  lines.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  lines  in  the  Quartos  that  are  not  in  the  Folios,  and  the  Folios  contain 
fifty  lines  not  to  be  found  in  the  Quartos.  This  <liscrcpancy,  with  its  abridgement 
on  the  one  hand  and  its  amplification  on  the  other,  presents  a  highly  interesting 
field  of  investigation.  By  whom  were  these  excisions  made  when  the  text  of  the 
Folio  came  to  be  printed,  amounting  in  one  instance  to  the  omission  of  an  entire 
scene  ?  By  the  master  himself,  or  by  the  actors?  Are  they  made  in  accordance 
with  a  plan,  or  at  hap-hazard  ?  Was  the  object  to  shorten  the  play,  or  to  cniphisise 
dramatic  effects  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  this  very  in^portaiit  fact 
suggests,  and  their  answers  have  received  more  attention  from  German  than  from 
English  sdiolars. 
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Dr  Johnson  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Folio  was  printed  from  Shakespeare's 
la&l  revision,  carelessly  and  hastily  performed,  with  more  thought  of  shortening  the 
leenes  than  of  contiiwiiig  the  action.  See  note  oo  III.  vi,  loo-tij. 

TiKCK  (ix,  370)  suggeats  that  some  of  these  omUsiotu  in  ihc  Folio  may  be  due 
to  a  deference  to  the  ccns' <r>}ii]i  of  the  press,  which  after  the  death  of  James  became 
more  strict;  or  again  some  of  them  muy  be  due  to  the  obscurity  which  speedily  falls 
on  local  allusions,  or  allusions  to  passing  events,  of  which  no  play  of  Shakespcan 
contains  more;  or  again  the  Third  Scene  of  Act  Fowth  may  have  been  omitted,  be- 
cause  of  the  lack  of  an  actor  who  could  adequately  represent  it;  or  its  omission  may 
have  been  duo  to  a  desire  to  simplify  the  plot,  and  to  avoid  complications  which, 
as  it  stands,  it  unquestionably  creates. 

Khioht,  who  appears  to  have  bestowed  more  thoogbt  upon  the  intject  than  other 
English  editors,  says :  '  Speech  after  speech,  and  scene  after  scene,  which  in  the 
'genuine  copy  of  the  Folio  arc  metric.illy  correct,  are,  in  the  Quarto,  either  printed 
'  as  probc,  or  the  lines  are  so  mixed  together,  without  any  apparent  knowledge  in 
editor  of  the  metrical  laws  by  which  they  were  constructed,  that  it  would 
'  have  been  almost  impossible,  from  this  text  alone,  to  have  rednced  them  to  any* 
'thing  like  the  form  in  which  they  were  written  by  the  author.  This  circumstance 
'appears  to  ils  conclusive,  that  these  copies  could  not  ha%'e  been  printed  from  the 
'  author's  manuscript ;  aud  yet  they  might  have  been  printed  from  a  genuine  play- 

*  house  copy.* 

After  mentioning  the  large  omissions  in  the  Folio  of  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
Quarto,  Knight  jjoes  on  to  say,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  assume  that  these  omis- 
sions were  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Folio  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  play  down 
for  representation;  but  this  theory  requires  us  to  assume  that  the  additions  also^  in  the 
Folio,  were  made  by  the  editors,  and  these  comprise  several  such  minute  toudics  as 
none  but  the  hand  of  the  master  could  have  added.  He  then  examines  the  sub- 
lect  more  in  detail :  •  In  the  First  and  Second  Acts  the  omissions  arc  very  slight. 
'  in  the  opening  of  Act  III  we  lose  a  spirited  description  of  Lear  in  the  storm— 
***  tears  his  white  hair,"  etc   But  mark — it  is  tkseripHoH ;  and  the  judgement  of 

*  Shakespeare  in  omitting  it  is  onquationable,  for  he  subsequently  shows  Lear  in 
'  aetion  under  prcci-^cly  the  same  circumstances.    In  the  sixth  scene  of  tlie  same 

*  act  is  omitted  the  imaginary  trial  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  "  I  will  arraign  them 
'straigbt."    Was  this  a  passage  that  an  author  would  have  thrust  oat  carelessly 

*  and  hastily  ?  It  is  impossible,  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  were  it  possible,  an> 
'hesitatingly  to  asngn  a  motive  for  this  omission.  The  physical  excnion  that  would 
•he  necessary  for  any  actor  (even  for  Hurbage,  who  we  know  played  Lear)  to  carry 

*  through  the  whole  of  the  third  act  might  have  been  so  extreme  as  to  render  it  ex- 

*  pedient  to  make  this  abridgement ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  as  Kent  previous  to 
'  this  passage  had  said,  *'  All  power  of  his  wiu  has  given  way  to  his  impatience," 
•the  imaginary  arraignment  might  have  been  re;ccted  by  the  p)et,  as  exhibiting  loo 
'  much  method  in  the  madness.  The  rhyming  soliloquy  of  Edgar,  with  which  this 
'  scene  closes,  might  have  been  spared  by  the  poet  without  much  compunction.  Tlie 

*  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Albany  so  bitterly  reproaches  Goneril,  is 

*  greatly  dNi4ged.  In  its  amplifiol  state  it  does  n>>t  advance  the  progress  of  the 
'  action,  nor  contribute  to  tlie  dcvelopement  of  the  characters.    The  whole  of  the 

*  third  scene  of  that  act  is  also  omitted.    It  Is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  wnttcn 

*  of  the  play ;  and  we  should  indeed  regret  had  it  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 

*  Quartos.   But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  scene  is  purely 
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*  docriptivc  ;  and,  exquisite  as  die  description  is,  particularly  in  tbose  ports  which 

*  make  us  better  nndeistand  tbe  snrpasaing  lovetinew  of  Cordelia's  diaracter,  we 

'  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the  poet  sternly  resulved  to  let  the  effect  of  this  won« 

*  derful  drama  entirely  de(iend  upon  i(s  action.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  omissions,  to  the 

*  end  of  the  drama,  are  few  and  unimportant.' 

Staunton  says,  that  a  *  careful  comparison  of  the  Quarto  and  Folio  texts  con- 

*  vinccs  us  that,  unlike  that  of  Richard  Jlf,  the  text  of  Lear  in  the  Folio  is  uken 
'  from  a  later  and  revised  copy  of  the  play.  Whether  the  curtailment  is  the  work 
'of  the  author,  it  is  impossiljle  now  to  determine;  it  is  not  always  judiciou.«,  and 

*  some  of  the  substitutions  are  inferior  to  the  language  they  displace ;  yet,  on  the 
'  other  hand,  the  additions  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Folio  bear  the  undoubted  mark 
*of  Shakespeare's  mint  J  andTwhlle  the  metiicil  arrangement  of  the  speeches  in  that 
'edition  has  been  carefully  reL^ardt  I,  tlic  tL-xt  of  the  Quartos  is  printed  in  paits 

*  without  any  ob-servance  of  prosodiul  construction.' 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  omissions  in  tbe  Folio  have  been  supposed  to  be 
abridgements  made  by  Shakespeare  himself. 

Dr  Dklius,* however,  denies  this,  not  only  with  r^ttfd  to  the  omissioni  in  the 
Foiio,  but  to  the  omissions  m  the  Quartos  also. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  the  learned  German  premises  that  the  texts  of 
the  two  Quartos  are  to  be  considered  as  practically  identical.  There  are,  in  effisct, 
but  two  texts,  that  of  the  Folios  and  that  of  the  Quartos ;  and  the  question  is,  are  the 
variations  in  them  due  to  the  hand  of  .Shakespeare?  To  answer  this,  Dclius  5ul>- 
jects  the  two  texts  to  a  minute  comparison,  and  begins  with  a  list  of  the  varia  lec- 
timtt  in  the  Quartos,  which  may  be  considered  as  errors  either  of  the  copyist  or  of 
the  competitor,  either  of  the  pen  or  of  the  eye;  according,  as  we  think  that  they 
were  to  be  found  m  the  ori^^inal  MS,  or  were  wronj^ly  read  by  the  printer — a  dilem- 
ma hard  to  determine.  Tiiis  list,  which  I  here  reprint  as  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  conclusions  at  which  Delius  has  arrived,  were  not  reached  without  great  care, 
contains  several  instances  of  what  I  cannot  but  think  are  not  mere  misprints,  but 
words  or  phrases,  which,  making;  sense  with  the  context,  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
■readingis ;'  ihe!>e  I  have  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  text  of  the  Quartos  is  in 
Italic;  that  of  the  Folios  in  Roman. 

If  if  36./ircr  it$temt*—ftM  intent ;  38,  Conftrring  *— Confirming ;  108,  mittrtstt 
— mysteries ;  173, 4&«>i«r*— disasters;  180,  fritndMp'^ — freedom;  219, /mw  far 
voucht  affeeHmu^^—^VJ  fore-vouch'd  affections. 

I,  ii,  38,  for  your  liking  * — for  your  o'er- looking ;  1 17,  ^piritunU  piL-Jominance* 
—spherical  predominance;  12&,  mi/u — my  cue;  128,  ///<•«  0/  Bailam* — Tom  o' 
Bedlam. 

I,  iv,  109,  /M/t/zM/^^^MStilent  gall;  221,  Either  his  notion  weahiesse,  or  his 

discemings  are  lethargy — Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  di^cernin.^s  are  Icth- 
argied  ;  239,  a  great  palace  * — a  graced  palace  ;  256,  thou  lessen  my  traine  and-^ 
thon  liest.  My  train  are ;  277,  thmtrt  dis$tatut*d—\WK9Xt  disnatur'd  ;  293,  skouU 
make  ike  vmsi  ttMti  ahonld  make  thee  worth  them ;  293,  upon  the  umtender—^ 
upon  theel    The  untcntcd  ;  341,  belter  ought* — better  oft. 

II,  i,  18,  Which  must  ask  brerft-nrsse  and  foittiue  helpe* — Whicli  I  must  act. 
Briefness  and  fortune  work!  39,  warhling — miim!i)in:;;  llo,  threatning — threading. 

*See  Uehtr  dtm  mrtprUnglick*H  Ttjrt  des  Kittf  Ltar.   Shakespeare  Year  Book,  x,  50.  R«> 
primed ia Ahhmmdttmgvn mu Skaktftrt,  p.  359 ;  XnuA»»itA\A  Trmm^ ef  the Nem Suil^ert See^t 
>«fS-<»  p.  «•$. 
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II,  ii,  70,  io  itttrtmtk  t»  Motw  too  intrinse  to  onlooie;  104,  ^/mA^wt— Uialect; 

II,  iii,  \T,ser-jife — fnrme?;.    'That  the  compositor  here  followed  the  dtutut  Hit 
^  rarum  is  clear,  when  wc  rcmcnihcr  that  sen-ice  was  writicn  ftrvue.' 

II,  iv,  I,  hence* — home;  8,  heeUs* — heads;  85,  uti-ere  Jusiict — mere  fetches; 
156,  holtd  AaeAt—ioolk*d  Mack}  86i»  not  the  dM'~n<A  the  need;  373,  iawufy— 

lamely. 

III,  i,  18,  'warrant  of  my  arte — warrant  of  my  note. 

Ill,  ii,  2,  carlerukes  and  //ireanios—caiAraclii  and  hurricanoe«;  ccnceaUad 
tenUn-'  concealing  continents;  60,  mon  Hmud against tktir  mmrng—vtioK  rinned 
against  than  sinning. 

Ill,  i»,  14,  Save  what  beatez  their  fiUall  in  gratitude — Save  what  bcats  then:. 
Filial  ingratitude  1  175,  to  the  dark  ttnune — to  the  dark  tower. 

III,  vii,  32,  /  am  true* — I  am  none  ;  85,  UnhridU  alt  the  sparks — enkindle  ail 
the  sparks. 

IV,  i,  4,  Stands  still  in  experience — stands  still  in  esperancc  ,  53,  /  cannot  done* 
it* — I  cannot  daub  it  [j/rfiir^  can  he  tortiired  into  a  meaninj^ ;  Pivjic  f mud  enough  in 
it  to  adopt  it  in  his  text. — Ed.]  ;  68,  Stands  your  ordinance  * — Slaves  your  ordinance ; 
70,  tfiM^Irr— undo ;  74,  Looks  firmely  * — Looks  fearfollj. 

IV,  ii,  21,  A  mistrett  toward-^K  mbtreis'f  command;  53,  cm  ^eerms^-^m 
eye  discoi  nini; ;  89,  not  so  tooke — not  so  tart. 

IV,  vi,  19,  her  cock  aboz  e — her  cock  a  buoy ;  57,  dread  summons — dread  summit ; 
128,  consummation — consuni^iion  ;  156,  a  dogge  so  bade  in  office— 'A  dog's  obeyed  in 
oflioe  [Decidedly  an  error  of  the  ear.^ — ^Ed.]  ;  189,  to  tkeol  a  troop  of  horst  rntk  fell 
— to  shoe  a  troop  of  horse  with  felt;  fenced  from  my  griefs*^-^xtv^A  from  my 
griefs.    Compare  above,  II,  iii,  17,  service — farmer*. 

IV,  vii,  36,  Mine  iniurious  dog — Mine  enemy's  dog 

V,  i,  52,  Hard  is  tAe  guess  ^^Htrt  is  the  gacs.%. 

V,  iii,  66,  The  -which  immediate— Tht  which  immediacy  ;  136,  CWQtMSMfr— Cm- 
spirant  ;  19  ^.  (  O  father)  * — O  fault  ! 

The  conclusion  which  Delius  draws  from  an  examination  of  this  list  of  misprints, 

*  which  could  he  readily  increased,'  b, '  that  the  hand  of  the  poet  could  haTe  had 

*  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  other  words,  Sh.  wrote  only  what  stands  in  die 
•Folio.'  .'\  similar  conclusion,  he  thinks,  is  also  to  be  drawn  from  another  class  of 
readin;,'s  in  the  Quartos,  where  evident  misprints  in  one  copy  are  corrected  in  an- 
other, such  as  II,  ii,  121,  where  fur  the  genuine  '  ancient '  we  h.-ive  ausrent,  changed 
to  mttmoHt;  also  II,  ii,  160,  'miracles' ;  II,  i,  100,  *  To  have  th*  expence,*  where, 
'instead  of  "th*  expence"  which  cannot  have  been  very  clearly  wiiiten  in  the  MS, 

•the  comiMisitor  of  the  Quarto  first  subsiitutci]  "these   ;"  whiL-h,  in  some 

♦copies,  was  afterwards  filled  up  fiom  pure  conjecture,  xs  "wast  and  spoyle*", 
*III,  iv,  * GMBtentioas ' ;  III,  vi,  94,  95,  'Take  up';  IV,  ii,  56,  57,  France» 
'threats.'  [For  all  these  instances  reference  to  the  Textual  Notes  will  supply 
the  various  changes  to  be  found  in  the  Quartos.]  Delius  then  examines  a  third 
class  of  errors,  where  the  chan;:[cs  seem  to  lic  purely  arl>itraiy,  sucli  as  -wit'/  for 
'.shail,'  space  or  liberty  for  'space  and  libcily,"  Thai  for  'Which,'  &c.  &c.  Then 
again  there  are  certain  diflerenoes  where  tynonjrmous  words  are  used— ^.  g.,  I,  i, 
stoops  to  foUy  for  '  falls  tO  folly' ;  Ih.  respects  for  •  re;;ards ' ;  I,  iii,  disKke  for  •  dis- 
'taste';  TI,  i,  caitiff  ioT  'coward,'  i^c.  In  view  of  all  these  different  readings,  De- 
lius makes  the  following  strong  point :  '  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Shakespeare,  even 
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'granting  that  he  revised  the  text,  would  have  mdertalcen  tach  tuperflaow  tronble, 
*as,  we  cannot  say  to  improve,  hut  merely  to  change  the  text  in  these  innumerable, 
*and  minute,  and  insi<^nificanl  particulars;  and  for  no  conceival>le  reason  withal,  in- 

*  stead  (if  taking  in  hand  some  real  incisive  improvement  ?  Or  is  it  nut  more  likely 
*tfatf  a  limple  tranacriber,  attaching  but  slight  importance  to  Shakespeare's  words  as 
'such,  in  the  hnny  of  his  woric  substituted  heedlessly  or  purposely,  any  phrase  that 

*  occurred  to  him  for  another,  one  particle  for  another,  one  nsood  or  number  for 
•arroihcr  ?' 

In  the  substiiution  of  prose  for  verse,  of  verse  for  pruse,  and  in  the  omissions  of 
%rords,  phrases,  and  lines,  in  the  Qaartos,  DBLivs  sees  the  proof  also  that  no  trace 

of  Shakespeare's  revi^ng  hand  can  be  detected.  He  then  returns  to  the  text  of 
the  Folio,  witli  its  note-wor'.hy  onii>sina  nf  •  220  lines,'  thnt  are  in  the  Quartos.  All 
these  omissions,  he  concludes,  were  made  by  the  players,  for  the  purpose  of  short- 
ening the  time  representation,  not  by  Slialcespeare.  In  the  Quartos  ve  have  the 
play  as  it  was  originally  performed  befoie  King  James,  and  before  the  audience  at 
the  Globe,  but  sadly  marred  by  misprints,  printers'  soiihi^tication.s,  and  omissions, 
perhaps  due  to  .an  im]>erfcct  and  illegible  MS.  In  ihc  Folio  we  hnve  n  later  MS, 
belonging  to  the  Theatre,  and  more  nearly  identical  with  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
The  omissions  of  the  Quartos  are  the  btunders  of  the  printers ;  the  omissions  of  tlie 
Folios  are  the  abridgements  of  the  actors.  *  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,'  says 
Delius,  '  it  seems  far  more  natural  that  the  Poet,  who  wns  also  an  actor,  should  have 
'  been  himself  the  one  to  mark  the  omissions  in  his  own  drama.  But  on  the  other 
'  liand,  if  we  remember  with  what  careless  tadifierence  Shakespeare  committed  his 

*  plajTS  to  the  caie  of  the  Theatre  for  wliich  he  wrote  them,  without  troubling  himself 

*  about  their  fate  or  literary  future  ;  it  will  seem  highly  probable,  that  in  the  present 
•instance  he  gave  himself  no  furlhtr  pcrson.il  care  about  its  representation,  but  left 

*  all  that  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned — the  actors  of  the  Globe,  the  owners  of 
'  the  MS.*  Moreover,  in  1608,  when  the  Qaartos  were  published,  and  the  unabridged 
play  may  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  stable,  Sh  ikt -pe.ire  was  living  .it  Stratford. 
*Ts  it  to  be  sn[>posed  then,'  asks  Delias,  '  that  at  that  time  or  later— for  tlic  \^^\■  may 

*  have  been  aliridged  later — the  actoi-s  would  have  applied  to  the  absent,  far-distant 

*  poet,  to  modify  his  drama  for  the  stage,  when  such  a  task  would  seem  to  them,  ae* 
'  customed  as  they  were  to  matters  of  routine,  an  affair  of  such  every>day  occurrence, 
•that  they  themselves  could  just  as  easily  do  it  for  themselves?'  Furthermore,  De- 
lius thinks,  thit  if  SVinke^penre  himself  had  reilly  revised  this  drama,  we  should 
have  found  mure  emphatic  traces  of  his  revision  than  mere  omissions  of  certain  pa.s- 
sages.  In  the  general  character  of  these  omissions,  Delius  sees  a  desire  to  spare  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  strike  out  such  passages  only,  which  contain  amplified  descrip- 
tions;  or  which,  at  least,  are  not  essential  to  the  dcvelopement  of  the  dramatic  treat- 
ment or  of  the  characters.  This  point  is  emphasised,  because  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  play  Delins  had  been  led  by  these  very  considerations  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
—viz.,  that  none  but  Shakespeare  could  have  discriminated  between  the  needful 
and  the  useless.  Delius  then  proceeds  to  examine  these  omissions  of  the  Folio,  in 
detail.  Some  of  his  remark^  I  have  incorporated  in  the  commentary'  under  the  pas- 
sages in  the  text  where  they  apply  ;  for  the  others,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  any  drama 
by  Shakespeare,  it  is  much  more  eaqr  to  say  why  a  certain  passage  should  not  be 
omitted,  than  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should.  The  presence  of  any  passage  In  a 
play  of  Sh.nkespeare's,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  required  ;  and  to  prove  that 
it  is  not,  lies  upon  those  who  approve  of  its  excision.    So  perfect  and  so  unerring  a 
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maMer  was  Sbakcqiwsre,  that  ny  abridi^ent  of  hi*  play*  is  likely  to  be  dmniy; 

it  is  easier  to  muntaiiit  that  n  piece  of  clumsy  work  was  done  by  any  one  lather 

than  l)y  Sliakespeare.    As  Delius,  in  this  verj'  Ei^sny  (p.  67I,  truly  says:  'assuredly, 

*  Shakesipeare  did  not  himself  think  any  paiisage  iu  iii:>  Kin^  Lear  superfluous,  other* 
'wise  he  would  Kar«ely  have  inserted  that  which  his  editors  might  deem  needleu.* 

Delias  sums  up  as  follows :  *  HaTing  traced  the  variations  between  the  Quarto 

*  and  the  Folio  to  their  true  source,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  :— That  there  i»  l># 
•evidence  for  tlic  supposition  that  Sli;iksj>erc  himself  revised  tliis  drama.' 

Dr  Kui'i'LL  ( Tixlkritiiche  Sludien  iiber  Shttkespeare' s  KUharH  III  ami  King 
Leatt  Dresden,  1877)  cnmes  to  a  conclusion  direcdy  opposed  to  Delius,  and  midn* 
tains  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  own  hand  that  cut  out  many  of  the  passages  both  in 
the  Quarto  text  and  the  Folio  text.  The  larjjer  portion  of  his  Essay  is  devoted  to 
attacking  Dclius's  position,  and  as  destructive  criticism  does  nut  come  within  my 
scope,  I  simply  allude  to  his  opposition  without  repeating  his  arguments.  Koppcl  Yam 
evidently  studied  the  notes  in  the  Cambridge  edition  mo*.\.  thoroughly,  and  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  ihnt  to  which  the  Cambridge  Kditors  themselves  had  arrived 
Ixforc  him — namely,  that  the  N.  Butter  edition  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  he 
Q, ;  that  the  real  Q,  is  that  which  in  the  notes  to  the  Cambridge  edition  is  called  Q,. 
He  maintains  with  vigor  and  plausibility,  that  there  are  many  corrected  passages  in 
Q,  (f.  e.  the  Pidc  Bull),  in  •  some  of  which  it  is  clear  beyond  a  iicradventurc,  and 
•in  others  it  is  highly  probable,  that  resort  was  had  to  the  original  MS.    For  in- 

*  stance,  in  I,  iv,  294  untender  becomes  "  untented,"  yVri^^,  in  the  next  line,  be- 

*  comes  ••  pierce }"  in  line  336  mtiUie  gtnttttua  is  corrected  to  "  milkie  genilenesa.** 

*  Such  corrections  as  these  would  never  have  been  made  by  a  compositor  out  of 
'hand;  with  "mildie  gentleness"  before  him  a  compositor  would  never  have 
'thought  of  changing  it  to  the  poetic  form  ut  "  milkie  gentleness,"  but  would  have 

*  corrected  it  simply  to  "  mild  gentleness ;"  moreover,  to  suppose  that  in  every  case 
'the  compositor  could  have  hit  upon  the  correct  word  or  phrase  as  we  6nd  them  in 

*  the  Folio,  is  simply  incredible.'  In  those  instances  where  :some  copies  of  the  Pide 
Bull  edition  have  one  reading,  and  other  copies  of  the  same  edition  have  <liflcrent 
ones  (such  as  amrent,  my  raciles,  crulrntious  in  some  copies,  and  miscreant,  mjf 
Wrack,  tempeUitm  in  others),  Koppel  infers  that  the  MS  must  have  been  illegible. 

But,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  however  interesting  the  discussion  may  be  of 
the  succes'.i<in  in  time  of  these  different  Quarto?,  the  question  in  realitv  is  mcrclv 
bibIio<;raphical ;  and  Koppel  acknowledges  that  all  this  collation  is  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  variation  between  the  Quartos  and  Folios:  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  lines  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  he  finds  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  more  lines  in  the  Quarto  than  in  the  Folio,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  lines  in 
the  Folio  which  are  wanting  in  the  Quarto.  As  to  whether  the  omissions  in  the 
Folio  were  due  to  Shakespeare  or  not,  Koppel  says,  that  however  indifferent  the 
poet  may  have  been  to  the  tUtrary  fate  of  his  dramas,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Shake- 
speare,  the  Actor,  Manager,  Dramatist,  and  Theatre  |>oet,  should  have  taken  no  care 
for  the  representation  of  his  pieces,  or  for  their  atbptntion  to  the  stage,  or  for  their 
needful  abbreviations  or  amplifications.  '  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  took  no  per> 
'  sonal  interest  in  the  reproduction  on  the  stage  of  his  pieces,  because  he  took  no 
'  thought  for  their  ^uUimHom  in  print  f  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  the  literary  future 
•of  his  dramas  pressed  lightly  on  him,  because  the  present  practical  interest  in  their 
* represenfniion,  tlioir  scenic  success,  pressed  upon  him  so  heavily.'  No  inference, 
Koppel  thiuks,  as  to  the  state  of  the  text  can  be  drawn  from  the  date  of  the  Quartos, 
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nor  from  the  statement  on  their  title-pages,  *  es  it  was  plaid . .  *  at  Whitehall,*  which 

was  merely  .1  bookseller's  puff,  and  fle«;ii^ed  to  show  the  difference  between  this  edi- 
tion and  the  older  play  of  Kittf^  I.eir,  with  no  intention  of  more  accurately  specifying 
the  very  text  which  was  given  before  his  Majesty.  *  It  is  very  possible  that,  whea  the 
'  Qiurrto  (Q,  of  the  Gnnbridge  edition)  appearedp  the  version  whidi  is  tlie  basis 
'of  the  Folio  text  had  existed  long  before,  and  was  used  in  poUie,  notwithstanding 
•that  the  MS  which  the  publisher  of  the  Quartos  managed  to  procure,  contained  the 
'  earlier  and  discarded  text ;  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  was 
'discarded,  that  it  could  be  handed  over  to  the  paUishtf  nerely,  perhaps,  for  the 
*pi«parstfoa  of  a  transcript'  (p.  73).  Wherefore,  the  mere  publication  alone  of  the 
Quartos  in  1608  does  not  hinder  us  from  supposin;^  that  the  version  which  the  FoltO 
follows  belongs  to  an  earlier  year,  when  Shakespeare  was  in  London  and  not  in  Strat- 
ford. In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  we  cannot  regard  the  additions 
of  the  Folio  as  original  portions  of  the  text,  Dr  Koppel  thinks  that  the  followittg  may 
be  supposed     jn  i^sihle :  '  The  on'pnal  form  was,  essentially,  that  of  the  QoartO,  then 

*  followed  a  longer  form,  with  the  additions  in  the  Folio,  as  substantially  ottr  modtrm 

*  tdUians  have  again  restored  them  ;  then  the  shortest  form,  as  it  is  preserved  for  ttS 

*  in  the  Folio'  (p.  74). 

'  Although  in  general  the  omi^ons  in  the  Qaarto  may  be  attriboted  to  Shakespeare* 
'yet  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  several  of  them  unworthy  of  the  Poet;  '^uch  for 
'instance  is  I,  i,  38-43.  The  next  omission  in  the  Quartos,  I,  i,  47,  48,  may  very 
•possibly  be  a  later  addition  in  the  Folio.    But  it  is  not  essential,  its  gist  has  been 

*  already  given  in  lines  35-3S,  end  it  may  be  considered  as  a  skilful  abridgement  in 

*  the  Quartos.'  [f^pace  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  Dr  Koppel  in  his  criticisms  and 
explanations  of  all  the  omission*  or  additions  of  the  Quartos  and  Folios;  to  a  student 
interested  in  such  matters  of  collation,  it  will  not  l>e  a  tedious  task  to  examine  this 
subject  thoroughly  for  himself  at  first  hand;  it  will  cost  him  but  little  more  trouble 
to  do  so  than  to  look  up  all  the  references  to  act,  scene,  and  Ime,  which  would  be 
all  that  I  could  possibly  give  him  here,  were  I  ?n  rcpr.Kluce  nil  of  Dr  Koppel's  essay, 
of  which,  however,  I  will  give  those  passages  that  seem  to  mc  the  most  striking, 
wherein  he  assumes  the  task  of  proving  that  Shakespeare  himself,  with  cause,  added 
or  omitted  ceitain  passages.  The  italics  are  Dr  Koppel's.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  of  all  the  important  passages  omitted  in  the 
Quartos,  Dr  Koppel  finds  {\\.  S2\  '  with  the  triflini^  exception  of  only  two  passages,  I, 

*  i,  3S-43  and  III,  vi,  12-15,  nothing  forbids  their  being  regarded  as  later  addi* 
*timu  fy  tkt  Poet.  That  they  really  are  so,  it  is  obviously  impossible  ie  praot.  It 
'would  have  to  be  assumed  thattliese  additions  to  the  text  of  the  tragedy,  made 

*  perhaps,  not  all  at  the  same  time,  gradually  so  increased  tliat  at  last  a  reduction 

*  proved  to  be  necessary.    The  abridged  form,  rendered  essentially  shorter  than  thi 

*  fieee  priginally  was,  would  then  be  necessarily  regard  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
'  Fa/ia.  If  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Quartos  did  not 
'necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  ori^in.il  text,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  Same 
•time  shown,  that  these  omissions  reere  made  at  fitting  p'tices,  antl  hud  the  same 

*  practical  design  0/  abridgement  as  in  the  later  form  ot  the  piece,  which  was  pre^ 

*  pared  for  the  $tage,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Folio.' ...  [P.  87.]  Of  the  pas- 
sa^.  III,  i,  7-15,  omitted  in  the  Folios,  it  may  be  'said  that  Shakespeare,  aftcr- 

*  wards,  and  partly  before,  partly  in  thi<  "cene,  partly  in  what  precedes,  and  in  what 

'  follows,  has  enlarged  sufficiently  upon  these  things,  the  white  uncovered  head,  the 

*rain,  the  storm,  the  fearful  night,  and  Lear's  mad  defiance,  and  could  when  abridge- 
31* 
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*  ment  were  Ibe  objectp  veiy  well  diicpense  with  thk  poisage. . . .  Besides  we  nay 
'see  here  the  artist's  hand  in  the  choice  of  passages  to  be  erased,  expunging  •  gniid 

*  description  of  the  King  in  the  stormy  night,  which  might  weaken  the  impression 
'  of  bis  actual  appearance  when  be  comes  before  us  in  the  next  scene.'  .  .  .  [^P.  SS.J 
The  Boiabte  onissioa  in  the  Follot  of  III,  i.  30-42,  Koppel  justt&s:  *The  suffer- 

*  ings  of  Lear  being  known  in  Fnmce  (in  the  Qvaitos,  merely  the  qoaird  between 
'  the  British  Dukes,  of  which  nHvnntnge  w.t;  1i,  1>e  tnken  by  the  enemy,  appears  as 
'  the  occasion  for  the  French  invx<;ion),  the  sending  of  the  nobleman  to  Dover  to 

*  Cordelia  is  rendered  suiKrfluous,  aimless.    Hence,  from  the  text  of  the  Folio,  we 

*  gatlier  from  thb  mission  merely  a  ek*ent$g  assttrante  of  the  approadktng  deliver- 
'ance  of  Lear,  which  Kent  gives  to  the  nobleman,  although  only  by  hints.  For  he 
•tells  him  only  that  from  France,  where  Lear's  sufferingx  are  known,  war  is  com- 
'  ing,  and  that  be  will  soon  get  to  see  Cordelia.  The  declaration,  that  French  troops 
'have  already  landed  at  Dover,  is  stricken  oat.  This  cheering  intimation,  which* 
*aB  well  as  the  material  compensation  (Kent's  purse  and  ring),  was  well  earned  by 
'the  good  faith  of  the  knij^ht,  fits  well  into  this  preparaton.-  scene,  which  thus  po*- 
'  sesscs  the  effect  of  a  soothing  pause  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tragic  action.* 
Koppel's  hardest  task  lies  in  justifying  the  omission  of  the  entire  Third  Scene  of 
Act  IV;  while  granting  the  justice  of  die  general  opinion  that  this  scene  is  necessary 
for  the  reawakening  of  interest  in  Cordelia,  who  has  not  been  $een  since  the  intro- 
ductory  scene,  •  yet,'  he  urgw,  •  perhaps,  for  the  expunging  of  this  full  poetic  dticrip- 
'  HoHf  preceding  the  personal  appearance  of  Cordelia,  there  was  the  same  reason  as 

*  for  the  omission,  mentioned  above,  of  the  description  of  Lear  before  he  himself 

*  appears  in  the  stormy  night. 

•When  then,  with  this  scene,  the  necessary  reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
•French  King  in  the  subsequent  warlike  scenes  is  also  left  out,  it  does  not  prove 

*  the  impossibility  of  Shakespeare's  having  made  these  erasures.  How  often  Sbake- 
•tpeare  was  careless  in  regard  to  secondary  incidents,  how  often  he  even  con* 
'tradicts  himself  in  such  matters,  is  snfficiently  known.   Instances,  more  or  lese 

*  striking,  may  be  found  everj'whcre.  For  example,  in  this  very  «cene  in  the  orig- 
'  inal  longer  form  of  the  tragedy,  the  Gentleman  and  Kent  speak  of  a  letter  of 

*  Kent's  (*  Did  your  letters  pierce,'  &c.  Ac.),  which  the  formey  was  to  hand  to  Cor- 
' delta;  while,  according,  to  an  earlier  scene  of  the  Third  Act,  only  an  oral  mcs- 
'sv_;e  had  Ijeen  entrusted  to  the  Gentleman.  So  likewise  in  that  scene,  Kent  and 
'the  Gentleman  are  to  seek  the  King  in  diifcrcnt  directions,  and  he  who  first  lights 
•on  him  was  to  holla  the  other ;  the  Poet  causes  this  arrangement  to  be  made  in  de- 
•tail,  without  any  mention  being  made  afterwards  of  its  having  been  carried  oot,  in 

*  the  tragic  scene  where  Lear  is  found  by  Kent.  Kent  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
'his  fellow-seeker,  and  consc(]uenfly  as  little  do  uw  know  where  he  has  gone.  Only 
'  in  Dover  do  we  tind  him  .igain.    Just  so,  in  that  scene,  Kent  gives  to  the  same 

*  gentleman  a  ring  which  he  is  to  show  to  Cordelia,  and  learn  from  her  who  *  year 

*  fellow  is  That  yet  you  do  not  know.*  Notwithstanding,  we  find  that  when  the 
'gentleman  has  delivered  his  mes^aj^c  to  Cordelia  an<l  re|>orts  the  fact  to  Kent,  he 
' still  does- not  know  that  it  is  Kent  with  whom  be  is  si>eaking;  for  Kent  says: 
•'some  dear  cause  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile;  When  I  am  known 
•aright,  you  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance ;'  and  when  the  gentle- 
'man  is  speaking  .again  (IV,  vii,  91 )  with  Kent,  he  tells  him,  as  a  report  which  he 
'himself  believes,  that  Kent  \>  in  Germany  with  Edgar.'  fit  is  only  an  inference 
of  Kopj>cl's,  that  the  'gciuleiuaa  '  in  this  scene  is  same  as  Kent's  messenger  in  the 
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fonncr  swene.  Hie  stage  directioni  g^ve  siinplj  *  gentlemn,'  and  it  may  well  have 

been  two  different  men. — Ed.]    'Finally,  a  similar  instance  of  carelessness  is  to  be 

*  found  in  IV,  iii,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  French  king  must  for  urtjcnt  reasons  re- 
'  turn  tu  France,  and  that  he  has  left  Monsieur  La  Far  '  behind  him,  general'.  And 

*  yet  the  PMt  forgot  this  entirely.  Tbb  La  Far  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to.  Cat- 
'delia  alone  represents  the  French  military  power.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
'  if  it  were  the  Poet  who  struck  out  this  scene,  the  opportunity  of  Rettint;  rid  of  the 

*  strange  gentleman  induced  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  erase  the  more  important  men- 

*  tioa  of  the  Icing  of  France,  closely  connected  therewith,  together  with  the  whole 

*  scene;  whidi,  on  the  wliole,  eontd  be  dbpensed  wkh.  Moreover*  it  is  not  impos- 
*sible,  that,  by  the  insertion  of  some  brief  passage,  the  hiatus  thus  made  mms  filled 
'  up,  and  tliis  passage  was  afterward  forgotten  in  the  MS  of  the  Folio,  or  in  the 

*  printed  edition.' 

*  [P-  93  ]  1*he  last  eight  lines  of  Act  III,  which  wre  omitted  in  the  Folio,  contain, 

*  in  the  Quartos,  a  contradiction  between  them  and  the  opening  scene  of  the  next  act; 
•which,  of  itself,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  Qu.irtos.  The 

*  Second  Servant  says :  '  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam  To  lead  him/ 
'  Ac.  But  in  the  next  scene,  Gloucester  is  led  by  an  '  Old  Bilan/  and  apparently 

*  meets  the  Bedlam  by  accident,  and  it  is  Gloucester  himself  who  asks  the  Bedlam  to 
Mead  him.  This  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  many  little  things  in  Shakespeare  in 
'which,  as  we  have  shown  a!)ove,  especially  in  A7//;'  Lear,  inconsistencies  and  con- 
'  tradictious  may  be  discovered,  that  do  not  authorise  any  hap-hazard  assumption, 
*that  the  passage  in  the  Quartos  is  not  genuine.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  this  causes 
'the  omission  in  the  Folio  to  appear  all  the  more  explicable  and  6tiing. 

♦[P.  94.]  In  IV',  i,  the  pas-ajjc  in  IM^ar's  speech  about  'Obidicut,'  •  Hobbidi- 
* '  dance,'  and  '  Mahu,'  is  omitted.  The  reference  to  Ilarsnet's  book,  in  this  Tragedy, 
*was  (hsiraUe  only  so  lung  as  the  book  was  fresh  in  men's  memories.' 

On  page  96  Dr  Koppel  sums  up  his  conclusion t  'Thus  it  vp^mm  that  these 

*  omissions,  with  some  exceptions  quite  immaterial,  are  of  such  a  kind  thtU  they  might 
'very  well  have  been  made  by  the  poet  himself :  in  many  cases,  this  possibility  has 

*  more  probability,  in  others  less;  and,  furlheiniorc,  it  i:>  also  possible^  that  different 
'passages  were  stricken  out  at  diffimnt  times,  and  in  part  also  by  different  hands.' 

Dr  Schmidt,  at  whose  hands  we  have  all  received  that  valuable  gift,  The  Shake- 
speare Lexicon,  has  wnlten  an  Essay  on  the  Text  of  Kin<^  Lear,  of  which  only  a 
portion,  at  this  date,  has  appeared  in  type ;  and  even  of  this  portion,  I  can  give  only 
an  abridgement. 

In  all  cases,  where  two  texts  exist,  the  Quartos  and  the  Folios,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  accoidin<;  to  Dr  Sclmiidt,  is  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  authentic.  '  May  we 
'  assume,  that  Shakespeare  had  such  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  the  Quartos  as 
'  to  ^ve  them  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Folio,  which  appeared  after  his 

*  death?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  pin  our  faith  exdotively  to  that  form  of 
'the  text  whose  lawful  origin  is  undoubted  ?  Arc  the  different  iext«  different  rcmod- 
'  ellings,  and  if  so,  are  the  changes  in  the  later,  due  to  the  band  of  the  Poet,  or  to 

*  that  of  another  ?  To  these  questions  there  can  be  bat  me  tme  answer,  and  until 

*  Aat  answer  be  fomid,  all  genuine  textual  criticism  is  merely  a  groping  in  the  dark. 

*  In  England,  it  is  customary  to  accord  'equivalent  validity*  to  the  Quartos  and  Folios; 
'  and  to  decide  at  one  time  for  one,  and  at  another  time  for  another,  accordinjj  to  indi- 

*  vidual  bias;  and  the  result  is  an  eclectic  text.    When  the  editor  is  a  man  of  taste,  the 
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*  reader,  pet1iaps»  does  not  fare  to  badly ;  but  nidi  dealing  cannot  be  termed  ciiticaL 

*  Even  in  the  ca?e  where  wc  have  to  ricnl  with  two  different  versions  from  the  hand 
'  of  a  Poet  himseif,  one  of  the  two  must  he  laid  aside;  no  matter,  whether  we  prefer 

*  that  version  which  gives  us  the  iirst  hurried  sketch,  or  that  which  has  received  the 

*  improvemente  of  matarer  jadgement.  To  weld  both  into  one,  yields  a  restfilt,  which 
'  never  had  any  existence  for  the  Poet  himself  even  ....  The  universal  acknowledge- 
•ment,  that  the  Komfo  and  Jnh^-t  of  1597,  the  Hamlet  of  1603,  and  the  Quartos  of 

*  Henry     and  the  2d  and  3d  Paru  of  Henry  VI^  and  of  The  Merry  Hives,  are  mere 

*  compiUtioos,  hastily  made  up  from  copies  taken  down  from  performances  on  the  stage, 
« and  from  untrustworthy  recollections^— this  acknowledgement  can  be  but  a  question 
'  of  time.  .  .  .  Shakespeare's  indinTcrence  !a  the  fate  of  his  dramxs,  has  been  praised  by 
'some  and  blamed  by  others,  and  all  have  ]M-rt(.dved  in  it,  the  j>oet*s  unconsciousness 
'  of  his  own  greatness ;  whereas  it  may  have  been  llie  natural  result  of  the  highest 
*intellect«al  power,  which  finds  in  the  joy  <rf  creating  its  fullest  and  compietcst 
'  reward,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  future  loses  all  interest  in  the  present  and  the 
'  past.  .  .  .  Every  doubt  as  to  the  unlawful  character  of  these  Quartos  ouj^ht  to  lie 
'  reasonably  laid,  when  we  have  in  the  Preface  to  the  Folio,  such  a  decided,  unam- 

*  biguous  proof.  *  Where  before  yon  were  abused,'  so  we  read  diere,  *  widi  ^TOri 
**  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  nudmcd  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  steallhi 
"  of  injurious  imposters  that  exposed  them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view 
'  •  cured  and  perfect  of  their  limbs,'  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  how  completely  this  famiJ- 
'  iar  announcement  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  discarded,  by  almost  every  Shakespeare 

*  student.  Perhaps,  it  is  thought,  that  editor  against  editor  and  pnldisher  against  pnb* 
'  lishcr,  are  not  competent  witnesses.  And,  moreover,  the  judge  is  not  uncorrupted, 
'The  short- comings  of  tlic  Folio,  the  sole  authorised  edition,  give  to  the  Quartos, 
'spite  of  their  lack  of  authenticity,  such  a  disproportionate  importance,  thai  the  raod- 

*  em  critic  is  in  doty  bound  to  thank  them  at  every  step ;  and  cannot  refrain  from  hold* 

*  ing  them  in  high  honour.  Their  present  relative  importance,  inducea  a  very  natural 

*  delusion  as  to  their  alisolutc  worth.  It  has  been  thovi;;ht,  that  the  forepoing  sentence 
'  from  the  I'rcface  in  the  Folio  referred  only  to  the  six  Quartos  mentioned  above,  and 
'  that  we  were,  therefore,  justified  in  dividing  the  Quartos  into  authentic  and  spurious 

*  Quartos.  In  fact,  several  of  them  afiord  a  text  essentially  complete  and  worthy  of 
<  the  poet,  nay,  some  even  iq)pear  to  be  set  forth  with  greater  care  than  the  Folio. 
'  But  tliis,  by  no  means,  proves  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  lawful  and  an 
'  unlawful  edition;  but  at  best  only  between  more  adroit  and  less  adroit  sophistications, 

*  and  gives  us  no  right  to  restrict,  just  as  we  please,  the  general  assertion  of  the  Fdio^ 

*  and  to  draw  the  line  at  a  boundary  which  our  own  needs  have  set  up.   When  this 

*  or  that  Quarto  is  termed  authentic,  it  is  not  absolutely  meant,  that  it  must  have  been 
'published  in  an  authorised  manner  by  the  direct  or  indirect  means  of  the  lawful 
'  owner  of  the  MS.  But  this  expression  implies  rather,  that  authentic  copies,  by 
■some  means  or  other,  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  pnUbher.  Of 
■course,  this  would  not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult. ...  The  Com* 

*  plete  MS,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  the  jvissc^sion  of  the  mannt^ers  alone,  among 
'  whom  it  is  not  likely  that  a  traitor  to  their  own  monopoly  would  l>e  found;  the  indi- 

*  vidual  actors  knew  nothing  more  than  their  own  parts,  and  it  would,  therefore,  require 
*an  organised  complicity  of  all  of  them,  in  a  plot  to  place  their  collected  rOles  in  the 
■hands  of  an  outside  purchaser.  On  the  other  band,  it  cnvdd  not  have  been  difficult, 

*  where  neither  pains  nor  cost  were  spared,  to  procure  by  copyists  in  the  Theatre  a 
'  passable,  nay,  even  a  complete  and  correct  printer's  copy.   If  it  proved  too  much  for 
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'  OQff  short-hand  writer,  two  or  three  eonld  accomplish  it,  by  relieving  each  other;  and 
•if  it  conMnotbe  finished  at  the  first  performance,  it  could  certainly  be  done  at  the 

•second  oi  third,  Here  is  hypothesis  nt^ninst  liypothesiN,  pnssihiliiy  against  pos<i- 
*bility,  and  it  will  need  a  series  of  minute  investigations  to  turn  the  scale.  The  fol- 
'  lowing  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  proving,  that  one  of  the  ao*eaUed  anthentie 
•Qnartoa  could  have  had  its  origin  only  in  co|rfes  made  at  a  performance  on  the  stage, 

*  and  that  its  various  readings  merit  no  regard  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the  Folio, 
•which  has,  at  Icxst,  an  indirect  connection  with  tlie  liandwi  ititig  of  the  poet;  and 
'  when,  moreover,  the  Foho  is  not  marred  by  manitc^t  misprints.  .  .  . 

'  [P.  5.]  The  omissions  in  the  Folio  are  not  of  vital  importance,  owing  to  the  firm 
'structure  of  the  drama,  which  does  not  permit  much  to  he  removed  without  danger 
♦to  the  whole;  and  liiey  have  been  made  by  no  unskilful  hand.  We  may,  therefore, 
•assume,  that  we  have  here  the  piece  in  that  shape  in  which  it  was  presented  on  the 

*  Shaltespearian  stage  in  the  years  just  preceding  its  appearance  in  type,  and  it  is 

*  manifest  that  it  has  snflfered  no  material  injury  by  its  abridgements.  These  abridge* 
*ments  might  have  occurred  all  the  more  easily,  if  we  suppose  that  the  original  MS 
'had  been  neglected,  mislaid,  and  finally  lost.  The  greater  completeness  of  the 
'  Quartos,  however,  by.  no  means  proves,  that  they  represent  a  more  complete  MS 
« than  the  Folio;  hot  only  that  they  iqipeaied,  or  were  prepared,  at  a  time,  when  the 

*  drama  was  acted  in  its  nnahrid^ied  form,  owing  to  a  lack  of  snffidcnt  experience  of 
•the  needs  of  the  stage. 

•  ^P.  6.J  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  a  numl>er  of  Quarto  readings  correct  some 
•mimistalceable  miqwints  of  the  Folio.  Thus  I,  i,  173, '  diseases'  for  ditaU*rs:  II,  i, 

<  89,  *  strange  news '  for  stmmgmai ;  II,  ii,  150,  *  dread  *  for  deadf  II,  iv,  34,  *  whose ' 

*  for  those  ;  II,  iv,  170,  'bla^t  her  pride'  for  blister  ;  183,  '  fickle'  for  fichly  ;  III,  iv, 
'  53,  '  ford  '  for  sword;  III,  vi,  73,  *  tike  '  for  tight ;  IV,  ii,  75.  '  thereat '  for  threat; 
•IV,  iv,  18,  •distress'  for  desires;  IV,  vi,  17,  'walk'  lor  walked;  83,  'coining'  foi 

*  erymg;  265,  *  we'ld'  for  toe.  But  from  dl  these  we  are  not  to  emidude  that  the 
'  Quartos  were  genuine,  that  is,  that  they  were  derived  from  authentic  MSS;  but  the 
'inference  to  be  drawn,  with  the  greater  assurance  from  such  separate  instances,  is 

*  that  the  actors  during  a  performance  pronounced  these  words  or  phrases  rightly  and 
'  dearly,  which  the  compositor  of  the  Folio  read  wrongly. 

•These  tfiirteen,  or  at  most  6fteen,  instances  in  which  the  Folio  is  corrected  by  the 
'  Quarto?,  are  offset  by  numberless,  utterly  senseless,  readings  in  the  latter.  Whenthqr 
'  read  I,  i,  39,  first  for  '  fast ' ;  37,  of  our  state  for  '  from  our  a;:;e  ' ;  38,  confirming-  for 
• '  conferring ',  &c.  &c ;  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  modem  editor  to  allow  his  previous 

*  preference  for  the  Quartos  to  have  sway  here.  Nevertheless,  it  most  be  conceded, 

<  that  such  instances  of  carelessness  as  these  have  no  bearing  oa  the  main  question. 

'  More  remarkable  and  significant  is  a  third  class  of  discrepancies,  which  give 
•editors  the  most  embarrassment — e.g.,  in  the  Quart  ..,  I,  i,  33,  'my  liege'  for  my 
*hrd:  34, 'we  shall*  (orwtn//;  38,  jrarx  for 'strengths si,mtrit  4»tk  matt  that- 
*lmggit  for  *  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge;'  147,  *  stoops  to  folly'  for  falbt* 
* /"ffy  •'  t^ctection  for  '  dear  shelter ' ;  II,  ii.  S4,  What's  his  offatce  for  «  What  is 
**his  f.iult ' ;  II,  iv,  297,  bleak  -winds  for  •  high  winds ',  &.c.  &c ;  and  when  we  find  in 
'round  numbers,  a  hundred  more  similar  variations,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  the 

*  iaolt  b  not  to  be  laid  to  illegible  MS,  or  to  mere  typographical  erron. 

•The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  there  are  two  different  versions  of  the  tragedy,  that 
*the  Quartos  contain  the  earlier  and  orij^inal,  anrl  the  Kolio  the  second  and  revised 
version.    We  cannot  find  the  least  historical  support  for  a  theory,  that  Shakespeare 
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*  Mimelf  bad  anj  band  In  sncb  m  revision.  The  editors  of  the  Folio  mention,  as  Ua 
'characteristie,that'we  have  scarce  teceived  from  him  a  Mot  in  his  papers,*  and 

'  Ben  J'  n'i^n  quotes  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  hi";  fellow-actcrs.  It  m:\y  V>e  cf^ntcd 
•that  ^'  ii  iine  clianExes,  such  as  Schiller  introduced  into  his  Kobbers^  or  Goetbe  into 
*his  Gbtz,  would  nui  preclude  in  consequence  thereof,  the  complete  re*writing  of  liis 

*  pieces,  if,  on  other  grounds,  we  bad  reason  to  believe  that  sncb  changes  there  were. 
'But  nUolutely  cxcluikil  .-.re  all  trifling  correction!!,  changes  in  words  and  phrases 
•that  change  nothing;,  which  are  utterly  unimportant  to  the  piece  as  a  whole,  and 
'even  to  the  impre&s^ion  in  detail.  It  would  he  iinpo&sthle  to  rcco^'mzc  in  such  trifles 
'  the  hand  of  the  poet,  even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  his '  nnlilotted  pa}iers especially 

of  ft  poet,  who  was  by  profession  an  actor. 

'The  only  result  from  such  a  rcvisinn  would  hnve  lieen  vexation  and  confu?ion  to 
the  actors,  who  having  once  stamped  upon  their  memories  a  certain  phrase,  would 
have  to  nnleam  all  their  rdles  for  such  bagatelles  as  these.    It  is  very  doubtful,  if 

*  Bea  Jonaoo  would  have  had  the  chance  to  report  Shakespeare's  praise  in  the  mouth 
*of  hb  fcHow-pIayere,  if  he  had  ever  set  them  such  a  task  as  this.  . .  .  Everything 
•becomes  clear,  as  soon  as  we  suppose  that  the  MS  for  the  Quartos  was  prepared  by 
'  taking  it  down  during  a  performance  on  the  stage.    Actors  have  now  and  then  an 

*  unsure  memwy,  or  perhaps,  they  are  not  conscientious  enough  to  veSt  the  precise 

*  word  of  the  poet.  It  makes  little  difference  to  them,  whether  they  say  '  stoops  to 
*•  folly'  or  '  falls  to  folly  'protection  '  or  '  dear  shelter  ',  tSrc.  S:c.  Copyists  writing 
'rapidly  use  abbreviations  {e.g.  my  I.  for  •  my  lord',  but  which  the  compositor  makes 
*'my  liege');  and  they  leave  gaps  which  they  afterwards  fill  out  erroneously  from 

*  memory  {t.  g.  *  bleak  winds'  for  *  high  winds'),  they  miB4ieftr  much  and  mis-write 
much.    A  complete  and  exhaustive  expLnnation,  of  all  the  changes  in  the  Quarto 

'Text,  is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  path,  at  evcrv  fic>h  station  exposed  to  fresh  dan- 
'  gers,  which  the  words  of  the  poet  travel,  through  the  mouth  of  the  actor,  the  car  of 

*  the  spectator,  the  band  of  the  copyist,  and  the  eye  of  the  compositor.'  [Dr  SCHMIDT 
brings  forward  certain  claascs  of  errors,  to  prove  his  portion.  I  can  give  only  the 
headings:]  '  I.  The  Qiinrto^  make  no  distinction  between  verse  and  prtise;  not  even 

*  where  the  lines  rhyme  at  the  end  of  a  scene.    2.  Many  errors  of  the  Quartos  are 

*  mistakes  of  the  ear,  not  of  the  eye.    3.  Capriciousness  of  the  actors'  diction  b 

*  noticeable  in  the  use  of  expletives,  like  *  come,'  ■  do,'  *  go  to,'  *  how,'  *  sir,*  fte.  In 
'  CI  inmon  life  Englishmen  are  fond  of  beginning  their  sentences  with  such  little  words, 
'  w  hich,  like  tuning-forks,  give  the  key  in  which  they  intend  to  speak.  4.  The  omissions 
'  in  the  Quartos  are  evidently  due  to  the  actors,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  middle  of 

*  speeches,  wbere  care  is  taken  merely  to  preserve  the  cue,  ftc.  ftc*  [Dr  SCHMIDT 
sums  up  as  follows :]  '  Such  are  the  reasons  in  general  and  in  particular,  which  prove 

*  that  the  Quarto-Text  of  A'ing  Lear  lacks  authority,  and  that  its  various  readin^-s  are  to 
'be  expunged  for  our  editions;  excepting, in  those  few  instances,  where  they  serve  to 

*  (^rrect  indubitable  errors  in  the  Folio.  At  how  early,  or  at  how  late,  a  day  this  con* 

*  viction  will  take  mot  and  bear  fruit,  cannot  from  past  experience  be  approximately 
*redtODtd.  It  U  not  every-une's  buMness  to  let  himself  be  convinced,  and  it  is  not 
•every-one's  busine'^s  to  follow  his  convictions.'  [Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  Dr 
Schmidt's  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  commentary  to  the  text.  Unfortunately,  hb 
c«ay  ia  <wly  a  fragment.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  the  second  Scene  of  the  6rrt  Act. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  an  article  has  appeared  in  PoHnson's  Epitome  of 
Literature^  I  August,  1879,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleay,  on  The  Date  and  Tlu  Text  of 
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this  play.  The  portion  that  relates  to  the  Text  is  substantially  as  follows  :]  •  In  the 
'  Quarto  we  have  the  version  of  the  play  as  it  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 

*  ber,  1606,  before  the  King.  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  reviTtli  of  it,  but  the  fact  that 
'the  Polio  ii  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenei»  and  tlie  nmnerous  omUsions  in  it,  prove 
'that  version  to  he  an  abrii!<;cmcnt  for  stage  purposes,  moit  Ulcely  made  after  Sbake> 
'ipeare's  retirement,  and  probably  cirta  l6(&-22. 

*I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  pecaliaritiea  in  the  venions.  We  mnit  tb- 

*  member  that  in  1605,  when  the  original  Tenion  (which  we  call  'O')  was  prodnoed, 
'the  Queen  had  recently  (in  October,  1604)  been  consulting  astrologers  and  firmly 
•believed  in  them;  that  Jamei*  I.  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  on  anythin;^  but  good 
'  terms  with  Prince  Henry;  that  his  whule&ale  creation  of  kni^ht^  had  been  satirised 
'abondantly  on  the  boards;  and  that  England  and  Scotland  had  been  meiiged  in 
•Great  Britain  by  proclamation  (October  20.  1604).  Ai^ain,  in  1606,  Decemljcr  26, 
'  when  the  revival  took  place, the  Gunjiowder  Plot  had  disturbed  the  Cntirt  and  people. 

'  Now  turn  to  I,  ii,  103,  My.,it  is  clear  that  a  passage,  innocent  perhaps  originally, 
'  bvt  liable  to  misconstntdion  by  the  Coart,  lias  been  carefally  left  out  in'the  Quarto. 
"Thb  villain  of  mine  eomss  under  the  prediction g  there's  son  against  father:  A* 

*  JBtig  falls  from  bias  tf  Mutmrt,  tktriMfiUhtr  egaimt  ikiU,  We  have  seen  the  best 
•of  our  time,'  &c. 

'On  the  other  hand,  1. 91  seq.,  137  seq.f  which  were  inserted  in  the  Quarto  in  place 
'of  this,  speak  of  a  'father  that  so  tenderly  and  entirety  loves  him;'  'menaces  and 
'maledictions  against  king  and  nobles;'  (Gunpowder  Plot;)  'nuptial  breaches;' 
'  (Lady  Eises;}  and  the  iilce,  none  of  which  allosions  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 

'  King. 

•Again,  in  I,  iv,  345,  seq.,  this  passage  was  omitted: 

• '  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel :  a  hundred  knightt, 

•  'Tit  politic  aad  safe  to  Itt  bin  keep 

'At  poiM  a hsadfed kai^ti}  ya,  that,  on  vnrf  dreaai 
'  Eadi  bun,  «Mh  fiuier,  eaeh  eomplaint,  dislike, 

•  //*  may  tn^ard  hit  dotagt  vritA  £Mr/MMrr, 
'  j4nd  hold  ffur  livtt  in  mercy' 

•  But  the  Strongest  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  III,  i,  22-42,  where  22-29  ('mm  the 
'Folio)  are  clearly  alternative  with  30-42  (from  the  Quarto).    In  the  Folio  we  read: 

* '  Who  h»ve,  as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stats 
'  ThiMMd  and  set  high  t  semuMs,  wlw  Mcn  ao  kes, 

'Wbidiare  to  France  the  spir^  and  specutatlsos 

•  tntelllifent  of  our  state  ;  what  hath  tKcn  seen, 

•  »    •    aci^*    «    •    •  Mmelhing  deeper, 

•  Whereof,  perchaaca,  tbsa*  ar«  but  fiimttblqgs.* 

•  But  in  the  Quarto  we  are  only  told  of  '  secret  feet  in  some  of  our  best  ports.' 

*  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  former  passage  would,  in  the  winter  of  1604-5,  when  the 
'peace  with  Spain  was  not  six  months  old — a  peace  procured  by  the  bribery  of  Suf- 
'  folk,  Northampton,  Pembroke,  Southampton,  Dirleton,  &c.,  Ae. — be  taken  by  tlie 
'  populace  as  a  direct  allusion  to  this  scandalous  corruption,  and  is  it  not  also  clear 

*  that  the  Court  could  not  allow  the  play  to  be  acted  before  them  without  thedever 
'  reformations  introduced  by  Shakespeare  in  this  Quarto  version  ? 

'  Another  omission  of  the  sane  kind  is  that  of  the  Merlin  prophecy  at  the  end  of 

*  in,  ii.  James  would  not  have  tolerated  even  so  distant  a  prospect  of  a  time  when 
'the  reahn  of  Albion  should  come  to  great  confusion,  and  any  allnsioa  to  the  cal> 
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*  purs«  who '  caine  to  the  throng '  during  hU  first  progress  is  known  to  have  been 

dbiKsioiii  to  him. 

*  It  is  dear  then  that  the  Qourto  ii,  as  itated  on  the  title-page,  tlie  vcnion  *p]iqred 

'before  the  Kinj^'s  Majesty.'  It  is,  however,  a  scandalously  incorrect  andaumpd* 
*tious  copy  of  tliat  vcn-ion,  taken  from  a  wretcJn  dly  written  MS. 

*  Taking  it  then  tliat  the  Quarto  is  a  somewhat  altered  ver<.ion  of  'O'  for  Oiurt 
'performanoe,  but  verf  carelcatly  copied  and  cmmeousty  printed,  we  liave  yet  to 
■  examine  the  Folio.  In  this  case,  fortvnately,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases  of 
*Oth(llo  and  //amlel,yic  have  two  versions,  one  abrid>;cd  considerably.  It  is  not 
'then  possible  for  ingenuous  editors  to  sneer  at  the  very  notion  of  abridgement  as 
*the7  do  when  it  is  suggested  that  The  TmptU  or  Juliut  Crnmr  have  been  cartsiled 
<for  theatrical  purpoaea.  Bat  Acj  all  agree  that  in  this  instance  the  alteration  was 
•made  by  Shakespeare  himself.  In  spite  of  the  recorded  facts  that  Shirley,  Massln* 
•gcr,  &c.  did  rewrite  gre.it  portions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (who  were  then, 

*  1616-40,  esteemed  above  Shakespeare);  in  spite  of  the  probability  that  portions 
'  if  not  a)l»  oT  his  MSS  were  burnt  with  the  Globe  Theatre ;  in  s^^te  of  the  palpable 
'&Ct  that  Timon  was  so  remodelled  before  1623.  and  AfacMk,  Tke  7fai;^i«^ftc» 
•afterwards,  by  D'Avcnant  and  Drj-den  ;  in  spite  of  the  j-crsistence  to  our  own  time 
'of  managers  in  playing  Richard  III,  Macbeth,  &c.  in  their  altered  forms,  we  are 

*  required  to  believe  that  Shakespeare,  who  left  his  plays  to  take  care  of  tbenaelves, 
'and  did  not  odlect  them  like  Jonson,  was  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  remodelled 
•until  hi';  j'lnys  were  publi-hcd  in  1623,  but  after  that  they  were  open  to  any  one  to 
'refashion  as  he  pleased;  in  other  words,  the  very  thing  which  preserved  Jonson's 
'  plays  from  being  altered  was  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  Shakespeare's.  I 
'believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  process  hq^an  immediately  after  his  death,  and 
*tbat  nearly  every  play  revived  was,  at  the  reviv.il,  revised  also;  abridged, '  re- 
•formed'  of  oath^,  t^c,  corrected  by  alteration  of  obsolete  words,  and  'emended' 
'  in  metre  as  well  as  diction.  In  some  cases  I  believe  also  interpolations  were  intro* 
'  duced^not,  however,  in  this  play  of  Ltar^  to  which  I  return. 

'Besides  the  aUeratiom  I  have  noted  from  'O'  to  the  Quarto, there  are  omissions 
'  in  the  Folio,  especially  in  the  later  part  of  the  play.  Besides  shorter  one?  of  aline 
'  or  so,  which  may  be  due  to  the  careless  copy,  or  of  single  words,  which  may  be 

*  due  to  the  printer,  I  may  notice  the  following:  I,  iii,  16-23;  ^1  154-169;  I,  iv, 
'  253-357 ;  II,  ii,  148-153  (clearly  a  purposed  omission,  not  accidental,  the  metre 
'being  set  right  by  inserting,  'need');  III,  vi,  18-59;  III,  vi,  109-122  (onutted 
•because,  as  Heywood  tells  us,  rhyme  had  become  unfashion.ible) ;  III,  vii,  9S-107; 
•IV,  i,  60-66;  IV,  i,  31-50;  IV,  i,  53-58;  IV,  i,  62-69.  The  whole  of  IV,  iii 
'  (intentional,  for  the  scenes  are  renuml>ered  TerHa  for  Quarta,  etc.,  up  to  Scptimct 
« which  remains  unaltered) ;  IV,  vii,  86-97 ;  V,  i,  sj-28;  V,  iii,  54-59;  V, iii, 203-221. 

*  Now  I  cannot  believe  that  these  omissions  were  inatle  by  Shake<pcare;  the  last 
'  one,  for  instance,  narrating  the  meeting  of  Edgar  and  Kent,  is  necessary  to  the  plot. 

*  See  how  abrupt  line  229  (•  Here  comes  Kent')  becomes  without  it.  But  on  this 
'  point,  and  on  the  tncoirectness  of  the  Quarto  I  need  not  enlarge.  Pour  yean  sinott 

*  Prof.  Delius,  in  an  able  paper,  displayed  his  views  on  them,  with  which  I  entirely 
'coincide.    The  portions  of  tliis  article  which  I  claim  as  oriijinal  are  the  fixing  the 

*  date  of  production  in  1 605,  not  1606  £see  VaU  of  the  Composition,  p.  3813,  and  the 
<  hypothesis  that  the  Quarto  version  was  one  altered  by  Shakespeare  from  'O*  for 

*  production  at  Court. 

'  While  the  very  numerous  irregularities  of  metre  in  the  Quarto  are  due  entirely  to 
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•the  misreading  of  the  badly  written  MS  by  a  cnrelc^s  printer,  the  many  broken  lines 
*of  less  than  five  feet  in  the  Folio  art*  due  to  the  omission  of  passages  cut  out  to 
'  shorten  the  representation.  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  case  of  jfulUu  C^sar^  in  1875. 
*  I  BOW  say  that  it  applies  to  all  the  shortened  plajrs  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  re> 
'  gard  to  his  works,  and  Fletcher's,  or  to  any  of  the  great  dramatists,  we  can  alwajrs 
■  tell  if  any  play  has  been  abridged  by  examination  of  this  one  peculiarity.' 


A  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  CERTAIN  QUARTOS,  COLLATED 

BY  THE  CAMBRIDGE  EDITORS,  AND  RECORDED  BY  THEM  IN 
THE  FOOT-NOTES  OF  THEIR  EDITION. 

The  following  collation  is  wholly  the  work  of  Messrs  Clark  and  Wright.  I 

have  not  incorporated  it  in  my  own  collation,  as  recorded  in  the  foregoing  Textual 
notes.  The  discrepancies  hardly  ri»e  to  the  dignity  of  variee  Uctiones^  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  tised  among  sdioolmen ;  they  are  little  else  than  gross 
Qrpographical  blunders,  and  are  interesting  mainly  for  bibliographical  purposes,  in 
deciding  the  priority  in  printing  among  several  copies,  or  even  portions  of  cojiics, 
of  Quartos  of  the  same  date.  Interest  too  may  be  found  in  deciding  whether  the 
▼arious  readings  are  errors  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  have  here  reprinted  the  collation  exactly  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  reading  is  iden» 
tical  with  the  received  text,  there  it  seemed  superfluous;  and  that  *Q^'  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Edition  is      of  this,  viz:  the  ride  Bull  edition. 

In  their  Preface  die  Cambridge  Editors  give  the  following  explanation  of  the  qfm- 
hols  which  they  have  used : 

•Q,  (Cap.).    The  copy  in  Cnpcll's  collection. 

'  Q,  (Dev.).    The  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

•Q,  (Mus.  per.).  A  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  (C.  34,  R.  iSj.  ^Ash- 
bee's  Facsimile  agrees  with  this.— Ed.] 

*Q«  (^^"'-  imp-)-  -^'^  imperfect  copy  (w.intinL:  title)  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  J4» 
K.  17) ;  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Halliweli. 

'Q,  (Bodl.  I).  A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  35),  with  the  title,  but 
wanting  the  hst  leaf. 

*  (BodL  3).  A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Labnuy  (Malone  37),  wanting  title,  but 
having  the  last  leaf.* 

I»  if  95*  i*got\  bgot  Q,  (Cap.). 

I,  iy  103.  Sure,  I  shall  never  many]  Ma/ty  Q,  (Cap.). 

1, 0. 36.    Edm.]  Bast.  Q.FfQ,.   Ba.  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  1,  s;. 

Cm.  Qj,  (Mii-^.  imp.). 
I,  iv,  87.    If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length'\  lubbtrt  Iti^h      (Cap.  & 

Dev.).  ItMers,  length  Q,  (Mus.  per.  ft  imp.  ft  Bodl.  i,  3). 
Ii  iv,  148.  They  would  have  part  m»V.-  and  laditt  /m,]  mV»  and  lodes  Aw,  Q,Q,. 

«»'/,  and  lodes  too,  Q,  (Cap,  &  Dev.).         mtd  Ladia  to9^  Q, 

(Bodl.  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.). 
I»  iv»  173-  I  would  fain  Uam  to  lie]  leame  to  lye       (Bodl.  i,  2,  Mus.  per.  & 

imp.),  leame  fy«     (Cap.  ft  Dev.). 

33 


* 
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I,  ir,  185.  turtv  fhou  art  an  O]  now  thou  Q,  (Bodl.  I,  a,  Mat.  per.  ft  impi.)  FC 

thou,  thou  (2,0,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
Ii  iv,  293.   Blaatf  ud  fogs        <4«r/   Tht  iMUiuUd\  upon  tk*  unttmdtr  Q^Q, 

(Cap.  &  Dev.).  «^  tkt  tmttmUd  Q,  (BodL  I,  9,  Mm.  per.  ft 

imp.). 

I,  iv,  295.    Pierce  every  sense  alx>ut  thee !]    peruse  Q,Qj  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
I.  iv,  335.    And  hasten  your  return.    No,  no,  my  lord.\    and  after  your  retume 
nam  ti^  brd  Q,.    and  after  your  rttuwnt  mtm  my  hrd 

(Cqi.  ft  Dev.).  6'  htutmjfttur  rttmrm  maw  nqt  l»rd  (BodU 

If  2«  Mus.  p«r.  &  imp.). 
I,  iv,  336.   This  miiJty  gentlene&s]  milkie       (Bodl.  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.). 

miidi*  Q,Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 

I,  ir,  338.  Yon  are  mnch  moie  atUnJ^d  ffr  want  of  wisdom]  attasIU  far 

(Bodl.  I,  a,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.),  alapt  Q^Q^  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 

II,  i,  100.    To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues]  the  wast  and  spoyle  of  his 

Q,  (Bodl.  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.),  these — and  wast  of  this  his 
Q,  (Cap.  ft  Dev.). 

II,  i,  laa  Occasions,  noble  Gloucester,  of  some  faisi]  poyst  <^  (Bodl.  i,  2,  Mas. 

per.  &  imp.),    f^rtse       fCajt.  X:  Dev.). 
II,  i,  122.    Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  halh  our  sister  Of  differences^  diferemes  Q, 

(Bodl.  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.),   defences  Q,Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
II, !,  133.  which  I  bat  thought  it  6t]  tnt  Q,  (Bodl.  i,  3,  Mas.  per.  ft  imp.). 
II,  5,  124.    To  answer  from  ovir  homeJl    hand  Q,Q^  (Capb  ft  Dev.). 
II,  ii,  I.      Good  da'a)ning'\  deuen      (Bodl.  i). 
II,  ii,  14.     three-suited}  three  snyted      (Bodl.  i). 
II,  ii,  15.    vwrstti-ti»€iii^v>aaiisl9tkm  Q,  (Bodl.  t). 
II,  ii,  121.  You  stubborn  mcAn/ knave]  ausrent  Q;  (Bodl.  i). 
II,  ii,  138.    basfst  ari'l  contemned' sf  wretches]  belest  and  contaned      fBodl.  l). 
II,  ii,  160.   Nothing  almost  sec  fniracles'\  my  wracke  Q,Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per. 

ft  imp.  &  Bodl.  2).    my  tackles  Q,  (Bodl.  i). 
II,  u,  163.  Who  hath  mmO  not  Q,  (Bodl.  i). 
II,  ii,  166.    Take']  Late      (Bodl.  l). 

II,  iii,  15.    mimh'd  ami  mortified]  aim/ is  omitted  in  Q,  (Bodl.  l). 

II,  iii,  16.    Fins}  Pies  Q,  (Bo<ll.  l). 

[I,  iii,  17.  from  low  fanns]  framt  Q,  (Bodl.  i). 

II.  iii.  aa    Tmrfygti]  Tkufygod  Q»  (BodU  i). 

11,  iv,  97.    father  Would  with  his]  fate  .  .  .  with  the  Q,  (Ro-^j.  i). 

II,  iv,  98.    commands  A^rr  service]  come  and  tends  seruise      (Htidl.  i). 

II,  iv,  100.  •  Fiery'  f  •  the  fiery  duke  ? '   Tell]  The  fierie  duke,  tell      (Bodl.  l). 

II,  It,  IOI.  No'\  Mo  Q;  (Bodl.  i). 

II,  iv,  118.  e9€lm^'\  eokney  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mo*,  per.  ft  hop.  ft  Bodl.  3).  mI* 

nny  Q,  (Bodl.  l). 

II,  iv,        paste}  p3st  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  imp.  &  Bodl.  2).  past 
(Bodl.  I). 

II,  tv,  137.  /Awwr  me  from  thy  mother's  tomUf\  dtume . .  ^Jhat     (Bodl.  i). 

II,  iv,  133.  depraved]  deptoued  Q^^  (Bodl.  i). 
II,  iv,  1S8.  Allo7o]  aloTo  Q,Q,.    allow  (Cap.). 

II,  iv,  223.  call  it}  callit  Q,  (Dev.). 

III,  ii,  35.  hut}  hut  Q,  (Dev.). 
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m,  iv,  6.     Ctmieiaitm  itorni]  eruUntious  storm  Q,  (Mus  imp.  ft  BodL  t). 

temf"t/{oii'  ^torm       (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  iv,  10.    ra^'n^}  rorittj^  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  iv,  14.    Save  what  Seals  there.]  ieaUs  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  BodL  2). 

Aeam  Q,Q,  (Miu.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  i). 
Ill,  iv,  106.  lendings"]  leadings  Q,Q,  (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 
III,iv,  106.  Come,  unbutton  /if/c]    Come  on  bee  (rue.      (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 

Come  on  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  .Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill, iv, lit.  FiMtrHgibbet]  SrOm/egibit  Q,  (Mus.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  i).  FHierde- 

gibei  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  a). 
Ill,  iv,  II.:    gives']  gins  Q,  (Mus.  imp.  ."l-  Hodl.  i). 

Ill,  iv,  112, 113.    and  the  pin,  squints]  the  pin-queues  Q,  (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 

6*  iAe pin,  squemes  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Sl  Mus.  per.}, 
in.  It,  X13.  kart'lip'l  kart         (Dtp.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  3).  karte  Bp  Q, 

(Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
Ill, iv,  116.  //e  met  the  night  mare]  a  nellthu  night  more        (Mus.  imp.  & 
Boiil.  I),    he  met  the  ni^ht  mare  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  & 
Bodl.  3). 

Ill,  iv,  119.  Mm,  «£r«ii,]  Mm,  toUeh  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Miu.  per.  ft  BodL  a).  tiUe^ 

with       (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
Ill,  iv,  125.  tadpole]  tode  paid  Q,  ( .Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l).    tod  pole  Q,  (Cap.  Dev. 

Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  iv,  125.  waU'nef0l'\  wait-wort  Q,  (Mas.  imp.  ft  BodL  i). 
Ill,  vi,  94.    Take  up,  take  up]  Take  up  to  keepe      (MttS.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l).  Tak* 

up  the  King      (Cip.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  vii,  57.   anointed]  annoynted  Q,  (Mus.  per.  and  Bodl.  2).  autynted  Q,  (Cap. 

Dev.  Mm.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  t). 
Ill,  vii,  58.  as  his  tare  head]  0/  his  lou'd  head  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  ft  Bodl. 

l).    on  his  loivd  head      (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  vii,  59.   buo/d]  layd  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l).  ^0(/Q^(Mus. 

per.  &  Bodl.  2). 

m,  vii,  6a  dtttfd'\  tteeltd  Q;  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  ft  BodL  i). 

III,  vii,  103.  roguish]  Om.      (Mu>.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 

IV,  i,  la    poorly  led  F]  poorlie,  h-ed,        (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  ft  BodL  I). 

partly  eyd,      (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  ii,  12.  Arrvr]  temr      (Mas.  per.  ft  BodL  2).    emm      (Cap.  Dev. 

Mus.  imp.  ft  BodL  I). 
IV,  ii,  ai.   A  mistress's  tammaru/']  toward       (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  fattp.  ft 
Bodl.  I). 

IV,  ii,  21.    Wear  this;  spare  speech]  this,  spare  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2).  this 

jpart     (Gapb  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  ft  BodL  i). 
IV,  ii,  27,    a  \v<)m,in*s]  a  is  omitted  in      (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
IV,  ii,  28.    My  fool  usurps  my  body]  My  foote  .  .  .  /  " /')■      (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp. 

&  Bodl.  I).    A  fooie  .  .  .  bed  Q,  ( Mu*.  per.  &  BodL  2). 
IV,  ii,  29.   worth  tlie  wiM/Ar]  whistling  Q,  (Mus.  per.  ft  Bodl.  a). 
IV,  ii,  32.  its  origin]  it  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  i).  ith  Q.  (Mas.  per. 

S:  Bo  !!.  2). 

IV,  n,  45.    by  iiim  NO  benrfited]  henifilfd      (Mus.  per.  &  BodL  2),  Unifiicted 
(Cap,  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  1). 
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IV,  u,  47*  fit***  wV^  offences]  this  viU  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  a).  viVQ, 

(Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  r). 
IV,  ii,  49.    Numanity']  Humanly      (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl^>). 

53-   "(X  know'tt  Pools  do]  know'st  /cols,  do  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  & 

Bodl.  I),  kmttiftt,  fMk  ih  Q,  (Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  9). 
IV,  ii,  56.  ilk  our  noheUtt  land]  tuysties  Q,  {C«^  Dev.  Mot.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  1). 

ncyieUs      (Mus.  per.  ft  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  ii,  57.    iby  state  begins  to  iAreai]  thy  state  begins  thereat      (Mus.  per.  & 

BodL  2).   thy  slayer  begin  tkrtats  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mils.  imp.  ft 

Bodl.  I). 

IV,  a,  58.   Whiles  thoo,]  miPs     (Qip.  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  ft  BodL  i).  Wkil'sl 

(Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  ii,  60.    Proper  ddomiily  seems  notj  shewes  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  ii,  68.   Many,  your  mankMd  ismv— ]  numAoad  tmew—Q^  (Mus.  per.  ft 

Bodl.  2).   manhood  mm        (Cnp.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
IV,  ii,  78.    above,  Ynu  jmticers^  <tboi>e  you  lusfisers       (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 

above  your  Justices  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  1). 
IV,  vi,  225.  The  bounty  and  the  hmum  of  lieaveii.]    The  kmmtt  tmd  ienu  Q, 

(Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  pet.  ft  BodL  i,  2). 
IV,  vi,  aafi.   To  boot,  and  boot^    to  boot,  to  boot  Q,  (Mu».  imp.),   to  torn  tkti 

(Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  i>cr.  &  Bodl.  r,  2). 
IV,  vi,  227.  Jirst]  Um.      (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  1,  2). 
IV,  vi,  8|9.  vortnigkt]  fortmgkt  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  i,  s). 
IV,  vi,  241.  your  etturd  or  my  baU9w\  your  t»ster  or  my  battero  Q,  (Cap.  Dev. 

Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  I,  2).    your  eost^ni  or  my  ha!      (Mus.  imp.). 
IV,  vi,  255.  xnsXyou.  Let's  »ee] you^  lets      (Mus.  imp.),  you  lets     (Cap.  Dev. 

Mus.  per.  ft  Bodl.  I,  2). 
IV,  id,  356.  he  speaks  0/ May  be]  ^aior  Qt  (^P*        Mas. per  ft  Bodl.  i, 

2).   of,  may     (Mas.  imp.). 

IV,  vi,  262.  Reads]  A  Letter  Q.  (Mas.  imp.).   Om.     (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  ft 

Bodl.  I,  2). 

V,  I,  3.      aUtratUn']  okHemtion  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  i,  2). 

V,  iii,  29.      One  step]  And  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  i,  2). 

V,  iii,  48.      and  appointed  g-uard"]  Om.       (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  i,  2). 

V,  iii,  50.      common  bosom']  common  bossome      (Mus.  imp.),    eoren  iossom  Q, 

(Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  ft  Bodl.  I,  2). 
V,  iii,  55.     ttssiom.  At  tJUt  Hm  Wt]  mtim  at  tki$  Hme,  wee  Q,  (Mas.  imp.). 

$ttsion  at  this  time,  mee  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  ft  Bodl.  i,  2]. 
V,  iii,  58.      sharfness'l  sharpnes  Q,  (Mus.  imp.),    ilutrpa  <^  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas. 

per.  &  Bodl.  1,  2). 
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Thk  Date  of  the  Composition  of  this  play  can  he  ascertained  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  accuracy.  We  have  one  tiaiit  fixed  by  external  evidence,  and  another  by  internal, 
and  the  tenn  between  the  two  consists  of  merely  three  years :  from  1603  to  t6o6. 

The  external  evidence  is  supplied  hy  the  Stationers'  Registers,  which  give  as  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  1606  as  the  earliest  date  1  rfnri?  which  the  play  must  of  course 
have  been  written.  To  the  internal  evidence  we  mu»l  louk  for  the  latest  date  after 
whtdi  it  moat  have  been  written. 

There  are  three  items  of  internal  evidence,  Tiz:  fii*t»  die  references  to  Dr  Hars* 
net's  boolc,  noted  by  Theobald  ;  secondly,  the  use  hy  Edpar  of  '  British  man  '  instead 
of  Englishman  in  the  popular  rhyme;  this  was  noted  by  Malone;  and  thirdly, 
the  reference  by  Gloucester  to  the  '  late  eclipses,'  to  which  attention  was  called  by 
Mr  Alois  Wright. 

First,  Dr  Harsnet's  hook.  This  was  published  in  1603.  See  III,  iv,  53.  Of  the 
three  items,  this  is  really  the  only  one  that  is  sure  beyond  a  peradventure.  Concern- 
ing the  other  two,  there  may  be  more  or  left  dtflerence  of  opinion. 

Of  the  Second,  Malom:  (vol.  i,  p.  352,  1790)  says:  'This  play  is  ascertained  to 
*have  been  written  after  October,  1604,  hy  a  minute  change  which  ShAkc>};care  made 
*tn  a  traditional  line  put  into  the  muulh  of  Edgar :  "  Fie,  foh,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood 
<of  a  British  man."  [See  III,  iv,  17$.]  The  old  metrical  sayinsr,  which  is  fimmd 
•in  one  of  Nashe's  pamphlets,  printed  in  1596,  and  in  other  books,  was:  *'  Fy,  fa, 

•  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Eni^liihman.'^    Though  a  complete  union  of  Eng- 

*  land  and  Scotland,  which  was  projected  m  the  first  parliament  that  met  after  James's 
<  acoetsioQ  to  the  English  throne,  was  not  carried  into  eiTect  till  a  century  afterwards, 

*  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  flamw,  and  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Gnat 

*  Britain,  24  October,  1604,' 

MaI-ONE  therefore  assigns  the  composition  to  1605,  and  thinks  it  '  extremely  prolv 
able  '  that  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  March  or  April  of  that  year, '  in  which 
*year  the  old  play  of  Kmg  Leir»  diat  had  been  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  in  IS94, 

•  was  j)rinted  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John  Wright,  who,  we  may  presume,  finding 

•  Shakespeare's  play  successful,  hoped  to  palm  the  spurious  one  on  the  public  for  his.' 
See  p.  353.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Malone  did  not  furnish  the  proofs  of  his  aaser^ 
tkm  Haak  the  old  play  of  1594  is  ideittical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  printed  in 
1605.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  u  a  &ct,  but  I  think  it  can  only  be 
conjectare  when  we  assert  that  it  is  so.  After  imputing  to  Simon  Stafford  an  intention 
to  deceive  the  public,  Malone  is  oliliged  to  put  the  date  of  the  performance  as  far 
back  as  March  or  April,  1605.  It  was  on  the  eighth  of  May  in  that  year  that  Stafiford 
entered  his  book  at  Stationers*  Hall,  and  if  Shakespeare't  Lear  was  then  on  the 
stage,  or  had  been  lately,  it  must  have  been  written  some  months  before.  at 
Malone  supposes,  it  was  performed  in  March,  it  must  have  l)cen  written  in  January 
or  February,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  year  1605.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Malone  anywhere  expresses  himself  quite  as  explicitly  as  this,  but  if  he  had  be  would 
have  carried  Chalmbrs  completely  with  him;  and  if  he  had  cstended  tibe  compo> 
sition  over  a  little  longer  qwce  than  two  months,  and  ttretdicd  it  into  December  or 
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November,  1604,  he  would  have  taken  with  him  DkaKB  altOf  tnd  probaMyall  othen 
who  profes"^  to  detect  sharp  practice  between  the  line"?  of  Simon  StafforH's  title-pa;;e; 
but,  as  I  .said  when  speaking  of  the  entry  of  Stafford's  book  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ten,  these  •rguments,  founded  on  «  printer't  chaaoe  phrase,  are  to  me  only  •  gracious 
fooling.'  /^imon  StafTurd,  in  all  likelihood,  tells  the  tnith  when  he  says  his  Kin^ 
Leir  wns  '  1  itelie  acted.'  I  dnre  ?iy  it  was  a  popular  play;  it  is  quite  a  good  sj-wci- 
men  of  the  third-rate  class  of  comedies,  and  its  success  was  sufficiently  marked 
to  suggest  to  Sbakespeue  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject^  And  as  to  Stafford's 
calling  it  a  tragedy,— I  really  flunk  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  retain- 
ing the  impression  which  the  whole  drift  of  the  play  except  the  last  two  or  three 
scenes  left  upon  his  mind.  If  the  spectacle  of  a  respectable  elderly  king,  reduced 
to  such  an  extremity  of  hunger  as  to  induce  his  faithful  attendant  to  offer  him  his 
bare  and  living  arm  as  an  article  of  diet,  be  not  tragic,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
tragedy  is.    Moreover,  Dryden  in  his  Preface  to  The  Spanish  Friar  speaks  of  a 

*  Tragedy  ending  kaf'pily!'  The  half-title  of  Tatk's  version  of  this  very  play  reads, 
*11ie  tragedy  of  King  Lear,'  and  we  all  know  that  the  declared  purpose  of  that 
version  was  to  turn  it  into  a  comedy ;  and  when  we  find  even  Campbell,  the  poet, 
in  his  Rtmwkt  on  this  play,  speaking  of  this  same  King  Ltir  as  *  a  tragedy,'  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  on  an  Elizabethan  printer  for  applying  to  it  the 
same  title.  In  these  days,  when  Henry  VI 11,  Nero,  and  Judas  Iscariot  find  viadi* 
cators,  I  really  think  a  faint  murmur  might  be  raised  for  humble  Sitnon  Stafford. 

As  I  have  said,  Chalmbrs  {Supptememtal  Apology ^  p.  413)  concurs  generally  with 
Malone  in  the  belief  that  Lear  was  written  early  in  1605,  but  bethinks  Malone  is 
mistaken  in  some  of  his  premises.    For  instance,  he  says  that  the  argument,  derived  . 
from  the  change  of  English  to  *  British,'  that  the  play  was  written  after  Octol)er, 
1604,  is  not  absolutely  coodusive,  for  *  die  fret  is  that  dierc  was  bsued  from  Green- 

*  wich  a  royal  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1603,  declaring  that,  until  a  com* 

*  plctc  union,  the  king  held,  and  esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as 
•one  kingdom  ;  and  the  two  poets,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  who  wrote  gratulatory  verses 
'on  his  accession,  spoke  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  realm,  by 

*  the  name  of  Britain ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one 

*  people,  by  the  denomination  of  British.  Before  King  James  .arrived  at  London, 
'  Daniel  offered  tc  him:  'A  P.inef^'riie  Con^^^rnlufafory,  delivered  to  the  Kin^s  most 

*  excellent  Majesty  at  Burleigh- Harrington  in  Rutlandshire^  which  was  printed  in 
1603,  for  Blount,  with  a  Defence  of  Rhimet 

'  Lo  liere  the  glory  of  a  greater  day 
Than  England  ever  heretofore  oould  Mt 
la  all  her  days. ... 

And  new  ahe  ts,  and  now  la  peace  therelbre 

SJtake  AjfjYr  :i>:th  utii tn,  O  thnii  mightie  State, 
Now  thou  art  all  grtal  Britain,  and  no  more, 
JWr  Sewf,  ao  AvAM  a0w,  DOT  ao  dctetc* 

« This  voy  rare  publication  of  Daniel  confutes,  by  the  fact,  the  Commentator^s  te« 
*soaing,  from  the  proclamation ;  for  we  see  how  a  poet  did  write  before  any  pracla> 

*mation  issued  upon  the  point.' 

Drake  \Shaktspeare  and  his  Times,  11,457)  thinks  it  '  more  probable  that  its  pro* 
dnction  b  to  be  attributed  to  the  close  of  1604,'  for  three  reasons  t  Fint,  if  the  diange 
from  English  to  British  were  made  out  of  compliment  to  the  king,  the  compliment 
would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  change  were  made  between  the  declarator)-  proclnma- 
tion  of  May,  1603,  and  the  definitive  proclamation  of  October,  1604.   Secondly,  the 
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old  play  of  Km^  Leir  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  lx>oks  on  the  8th  of  May,  1605, 

*  as  it  was  lately  acted.'  Now,  as  the  publisher  hoped  to  impose  on  the  public  this 
old  tragedy  for  Shaketpenre't  snccessrul  drama,  it  was  e^dentljr  intended  that  the 
word  Uately^  should  lie  referred  \3ff  the  reader  to  Shakespeare's  play;  hence,  it  fol- 
lows that  Lear  had  been  acted  some  months  before,  and  was  not  then  actually  per- 
forming. This  inference  hannoni5e$  with  the  supposition  that  Lear  was  written  about 
the  end  of  1604,  bat  docs  not  agree  with  Malone's  theory  that  it  appeared  in  April, 
i6o5»  Thirdly,  *(^f9A^m  is  assigned  to  1605,  and,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  removal 
of  The  Winttr't  Tale  to  l6i3,»  die  year  1604  is  left  vacant  for  the  admission  of  Lear. 

Knight  observes  that '  Malone  and  Drake  are  at  issue  on  a  question  of  merely  three 
months,  when  the  facts,  which  we  really  have,  give  us  a  range  of  three  years.'  *  It  is 
■  sufficient,'  adds  Knight,  *  for  tis  to  be  confirmed  in  the  belief,  derired  from  internal 

*  evidence,  that  Lear  was  produced  at  that  period  when  the  genios  of  Shakespeare 
*was  "at  its  very  point  of  culmination."'  He  also  points  out  that  the  Folio  has 
'English'  in  IV,  vi,  249  [see  his  note  ad  loc.\t  despite  the  fact  that  Ibe  Quartos 
changed  it  to  BrUiskt  not  only  here,  but  in  Edgar's  'Fee,  fa,  fum.' 

Mr  Wright  thinks  it  well  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  change  from 

'  En^'li-h  '  of  the  Folio  to  British  of  the  Quarto,  and  to  infer  therefrom  thai  the  line  in 
the  Folio  was  written  before  the  royal  proclamation  in  October,  1604,  and  corrected 
before  the  Quartos  were  printed  in  160S.  '  It  is  as  likely,'  says  the  Editor  of  the  Clar» 
endon  Edition,  *  that  Shakespeare,  writing  not  long  after  1604,  while  the  change  was 

*  still  fresh,  and  before  the  word  *  Briti>h  '  had  become  familiar  in  men's  mouths,  may 
*have  inadvertently  written  *  English,'  and  subsequently  changed  it  to  *  British.' ' 

The  Third  item  of  indirea  internal  evidence  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr  Aldis  Wkight  : 

*  We  are  helped  forward  another  step  in  determining  the  date  by  a  passage  in  Gton- 
*oester's  speech  (I,  ii,  98,  et  so/.) :  'These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 
••no  good  to  us.'  By  those  who  observed  the  sij^ns  in  the  air  and  sky  the  great 
'eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  in  October,  1605.  had  been  looked  forward  to 

*  with  apprehension  as  the  preenrsor  of  evil,  espedalty  as  it  was  preceded  by  an 

*  eclipse  of  the  moon  within  the  space  of  a  month.  In  arguing  against  such  appre- 
'hensions,  John  Harvey,  of  King's  Lynn,  who  reasoned  with  the  •  wisdom  of  nature,' 
*in  his  book  called  A  Discoursive  Frobleme  Concerning  Prophesies,  printed  in  1588, 

*  wrote  as  follows  (p.  119) : 

*  '*  Moreouer,  the  like  cooeoaise  of  two  Eclipses  in  one,  and  the  same  month,  dial 
** hereafter  more  euidently  in  shew,  and  more  effectually  in  deed,  appeere,  Aim9 
*'  7*        21.  daies  of  July :  and  Anno  159S.  the  1 1.  and  25.  dales  of  Feb- 

"ruary;  and  Anno  1601.  the  29.  day  of  Nouember,  and  14.  of  December:  but  espe* 
**  dally,  and  most  notably  .^itm  1605.  the  second  day  of  October,  when  the  sonne 
"shall  be  obscured  aboue  11.  digits,  and  darknes  appeere  euen  at  midday,  the  Moone 
"  at  the  very  next  full  immedi.itely  preceding  hauing  likewise  beene  Eclipsed.  Whcr- 
"  fore  as  two  Eclipses  in  the  space  of  one  month,  are  no  great  strange  nouilies,  so  if 
"either  they,  or  an  huge  fearefuU  Eclipse  of  the  Sanne  were  to  iostifie  or  eonfirme 
"this  oracle:  the  author  thereof  should  hane  staled  his  wnedome  vntiU  afker  tiie 
"foresaid  yeere  of  Girist,  1605.  when  so  rare  a  spectacle  shall  be  scene,  or  the  yeeres 
"  1606.  1607.  or  1608.  immediately  following,  when  so  mightie  an  Eclipse  shall  so 
"  pcrlously  rage." 

•Reading  this  in  connection  with  the  speech  of  Gloucester,  whidi  has  been  re- 
*ferred  to,  and  with  what  Edmund,  the  sceptic  of  the  time,  snfaseqnently  (I,  U,  lao^ 
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<  124,  125)  says, ' O,  these  eclipses  portend  these  divisions,'  and,  'I  am  thinkinj;, 
"brother,  of  a  prediction  I  rend  this  other  diy.  wliat  should  follow  thc^e  eclipses,' 
'it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  the  great  eclipse,  and 

*  that  Lear  was  written  while  the  recollection  of  it  was  still  fresh,  and  while  the 
'epbcflienl  litentnre  of  the  day  ebounded  with  pamphlets  fonsbodtog  the  come* 
'quences  that  were  to  follow.  If  we  imagine  further  that,  in  Gloucester's  word*, 
"machinations,  hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders  follow  us  di«quietly 
**to  oor  graves,'  there  is  a  rct'erence  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  Nov.  5,  1605,  we 

*  have  another  approximation  to  the  date.  But,  without  insistii^  too  much  upon  thix, 

*  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare  did  not  begin  to  write  King  Lear 

*  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1605,  and  that  his  attention  may  have  been  directed 
'  to  the  story  as  a  sui)Ject  for  tragedy  by  the  revival  of  the  older  play  above  men> 
'tioned,  which  was  publuhed  in  the  same  year, 

*  Having  now  reduced  the  period  of  composition  to  the  narrow  linuts  between  the 

*  end  of  1605  and  Christmas,  1606,  any  attempt  to  assign  the  date  more  exactly  must 

*  be  purely  conjectural  and  derived  from  internal  evidence.    It  would  be  difficult  to 

<  iix  the  precise  season  tu  which  the  storm  in  the  third  Act  is  appropriate.  Various 
*indiauions  In  the  previous  Act  seem  to  point  to  the  winter;  such  as  the  Fo61*s 
'speech  {II,  iv,  45),  'Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way,'  though 
•of  course  this  had  also  another  me;\ning.  Again,  the  ^i^ns  of  the  gatherins^  storm 
'are  wintry, '  the  bleak  winds  do  sorely  ruffle,'  '  'tis  a  wild  night '  \  but  Lear's  apoa- 
*trophe  is  addressed  to  a  violent  summer  tem]K:st,  and  so  Kent  describes  it.  And  in 
'accordance  with  this  all  the  colouring  of  the  fourth  Act  is  of  the  summer.  Lear 
*is  seen 


"Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field,'  points  to  July,  and  we  must  not  insist 
'too  much  upon  strict  botanical  accuracy,  for  this  would  be  late  for  cuckoo-flowers, as 
'well  SB  for  dm  samphire-gathering  in  a  subsequent  soene,  whidi  generally  lakes  place 

*  in  May.   Perhaps  Shakespeare  began  the  play  in  the  winter  of  1605,  and  finished  it 

•  in  the  summer  of  1606,  while  the  fields  were  still  covered  with  the  unhanrcsied  corn, 
♦and  the  great  storm  of  March  was  vtill  fresh  in  his  recollection.* 

Mr  MOBERLY  thinks  that  the  pUy  must  have  been  written  in  1605-6,  '  in  the  midst 

*  of  the  stirring  events  connected  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  the  absenee  of 
•allusion  to  them  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare's  mind,  like 
•that  of  Goethe  in  after  time,  could  keep  aloof  from  subjects  of  absorbing  public 

•  interest,  and  live  simply  among  its  own  creations.* 

I>YCB  udoptt  Malomb's  view  (whidi,  however,  he  erroneously  attrHwtes  to  Stbi- 
vxNi),  that  Us  dale  is  March  or  April,  1605. 

Dr  Delius  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  1604  or  1605,  in  Shskespeue'a 
fortieth  or  forty-first  year. 

Mr  FliiIAY  {Shakttptare  Manual,  p.  47)  says  that  it  was  probably  produced  early  in 
1605,  as  the  old  play  was  then  reprinted,  and  entered  on  the  dghth  of  May  as  *  lately 
acted'  in  order  to  deceive  the  public. 

I  think  we  must  remain  content  with  the  term  of  three  years;  no  date  more  pre- 
dse  Aan  this  will  probably  ever  gain  general  acceptance.  I  am  afraid  we  are  con* 


Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow'wecds. 
With  liof>>doclca,  liefnlodci,  settles,  aidiow4bwett, 

DLimcl,  a.'i.t  -.-x-  (!  c  ii'le  woeds  duc grow 

In  our  suM.uaiin;  curii.' 
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lidering  too  curiously  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  precise  year  or  time  of  tlie  year. 

To  suppo!!e  that  when  Shakesj^eare  alludes  to  winter  there  must  be  actually  icicles 
han^in<;  by  the  wall,  or  that  when  he  mentions  flowers  the  meadows  must  l>e  painted 
with  delight  before  his  very  eyes,  is  to  put  a  narrow  limitation  to  his  imagination. 
His  allusions  to  contemporary  events  are  not  always  so  defined  as  to  be  at  once 
manirest  to  doae  students  or  accomplisbed  scholan.  As  we  have  seen,  one  editor 
discovers  in  this  play  a  possible  allusion  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  while  another  dis- 
cerns none.  To  a  certain  extent  this  same  vaguene5.s  holds  true  in  re^^ard  to  eclipses 
and  other  natural  phenomena.  I  cannot  but  think  we  deal  unworthily  with  Shake- 
speare's genius  when  we  suppose  that  he  needed,  or  that  he  himself  felt  that  lie 
needed,  to  resort  to  such  allusions  in  order  to  produce  dramatic  effects.  While  we 
all  agree  in  believing;  that  he  throws  around  his  dramas  the  atmo'^jiherc  of  the  times 
in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  his  auditors,  and  assuredly 
Shakespeare  himself,  would  have  felt  the  jar  that  an  allusion  to  an  event  of  yester- 
day  would  have  instantly  occasioned.  At  the  same  time,  so  truly  did  Shakespeare 
write  for  the  hour  then  present  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  say  what  he  would  not  do 
for  that  hour's  success.  There  are  instance;,  undoubtedly,  in  his  plays  where  he 
alludes  tu  recent  local  events;  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  as  large  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

Since  the  loregoing  was  written  the  article  by  Mr  Fleay  appeared,  from  which 
extracts  were  made  at  llie  cl'i^e  of  the  preceding  article  on  The  Text.  Mr  Flcay  i'j 
so  eminent  in  all  that  pertains  to  metrical  tests,  and  has  devoted  so  much  learning  to 
the  discovery  of  the  dates  of  these  plays,  that  it  b  with  reluctance  that  I  acknow> 
ledge  my  inabtlity  to  follow  him  to  his  exact  conclusion.  As  will  be  seen,  he  follows 
the  popular  tide  in  reading  fraud  in  Simon  Stafford's  entry  on  the  Stationers' 
Registen.  The  following  extract  from  Mr  Fleay's  article  beats  upon  the  jMresenl 
subject : 

*The  date  had  loi^  ^nce  been  determined  by  Malone,  as  between  October,  1604, 
•and  the  8th  of  May,  1605, on  satisfactory  grounds;  but  Mr  Aldis  Wright  has  shifted 

*  it  fon^  ard  to  the  summer  of  1606,  in  the  plausible  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  play.    Now,  the  whole  theory  of  metrical  tests  depends  on  the  date  of  this  play. 

*  Shakespeare  wrote  Pericles  (or  his  share  of  it),  in  1606;  and  PerieUs  is  as  certainly 

*  in  his  fourth  manner  as  L*ar  is  in  bis  third;  if  the  periods  overlap  my  theories  are 
'  worthless ;  and  JLtttr  and  Pericles  written  within  a  few  months  would  bring  them 
•dangerously  near.  Hence  I  have  examined  this  question  with  special  minuteness, 
*and,  I  am  glad  to  add,  have  been  rewarded  by  a  positive  result.  The  play  woi 
« written  before  May  8,  1605.  For  the  old  play  of  Leir  (written  for  the  Queen's 
'men,  eirca  1588,  played  by  the  Queen's  and  Sussex's  men  at  the  Rose,  1593,  April 
•6;  entered  for  E.  White,  1594,  May  14;  entered  for  S,  StafT  inl,  and  |iritite(f  by  him 
•for  J.  Wright,  to  whom  he  assigned  it,  1605,  May  8)  was  put  on  the  Stationers' 
'books  as  The  Tragical  History  of  King  Leir  and  kit  three  daughurs,  d-r.,  as 
•IT  WAS  LATELY  ACTED.    Now  Mr  Aldis  Wright  himself  noticed  that  no  writer 

*  (hi«.torical  or  theatrical)  had  given  a  tragic  ending  to  this  story  till  Shakespeare 
'made  his  play;  '  Cordelia's  fate  and  character  are  all  his  own,'  says  he.  Hence  the 
'old  'Chronicle  History'  could  not  have  been  described  as  *  Tragical^  in  1605  bad 
•not  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  been  'lately  acted,'  nor  could  the  tragedy  have  been 
'any  other  than  Shakespeare's.  Hence  Malone  was  right  in  his  date  and  in  his  in* 
'  fercncc  that  Stafford  (who  had  to  do  with  the  surrc]ititi(ius  editions  of  Pericles  and 

*  Edward  III)  wished  to  pass  the  old  play  off  as  Shake:>pcarc's.    Wright,  however. 
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*had  not  the  impudence  to  put  Stnflbrd's  '  Tragical  IIit,tur)' '  nn  hi.<«  title-page, ttongh 
'he  kept  the  'lately  nctcr!,'  which  w.t;  proli:',!i!y,  n<;  fur  as  the  older  j'liy  i-^  concerned, 
'not  true.   Accordingly,  when  the  real  •  tragedy  '  was  issued  in  1608,  Butter  marks 
«ditioii  as  the  genuine '  Dirty  Dick,'  by  puiung  '  Chronicle  History '  on  its  fora- 

*  bead ;  only  in  tfie  Folio  does  the  real  name  of  *  Tragedy '  appear.  The  date,  then, 
'is  early  in  1605.' 

Af^ain  '  the  wheel  ha«  come  full  circle ' ;  the  sntne  is  true  of  Wricht  and  Fi  fay 
as  ot  Malonk  and  Chalmers:  they  diticr  only  by  a  few  months.  Wright  supposes 
that  Shakespeare  b^an  the  play,  and  Fleay  that  he  ended  it,  in  1605. 

Forme  it  is  sufHcicnt  that  wc  have  the  play;  and  all  these  discussions  as  to  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  even  if  they  could  j;ive  us  the  very  clay  of  the  week  and 
the  very  hour  of  the  day,  would  still  remain  among  the  extrinsic  facts  which,  it 
•eems  fiiUed,  are  to  be  all  that  we  shall  ever  learn  about  Shakespeare.  While  I  am 
reading  ndi  delightfnl  hooka  as  Skak^tn^  Hit  Mind  and  Art,  1  yield  to  (he  glamour 
and  confess  the  charm  ;  and,  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Director  of  the  New 
Shaksfcre  Society,  and  of  his  fellow-workers,  I  am  persuaded  that  naught's  had, 
all 's  spent,  when  our  researches  are  not  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  order  of  the 
plays ;  bat  I  tnm  to  the  plays  theanelvct,  and,  lost  in  their  grandenr  and  thdr  bean* 
tica,  find  that  I  am  indifferent  as  to  when  they  were  written,  where  they  were  wrictetta 
or  even  by  whom  they  were  written.  Standards  for  measuring  them  we  have  none; 
they  stand  by  themselves,  written  by  no  mortal  hand.  Well  is  it  for  him,  and  for  us, 
that  the  man  Shakespeare  has  faded,  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind.  No  outward 
life  could  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  these  plays. 

Shall  we  ever  outgrow  the  wisdom  of  Lessinc  ?  In  one  of  his  Hamburg  criti- 
cisms, speaking  of  the  pitiful  spectacle  made  by  Voltaire  when  sufTcring  him<:cir  to 
be  shown  to  the  theatre  after  the  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  Lessing  says : 

*  I  know  not  which  strikes  me  as  the  more  pitiful,  the  childish  curiosity  of  the  public 
'  or  the  conceited  complaisance  of  the  poet.  How  then  do  people  think  a  p>oet  looks? 
'Not  like  oilier  men?  .\n<l  how  weak  must  be  the  impression  which  the  work  has 
'made  when,  in  the  same  moment,  the  only  curiosity  is  to  hold  up  the  figure  of  the 
'master  alongside  of  it!   The  true  masterpiece,  it  seems  to  me,  fills  us  so  wholly 

*  with  itself  that  we  forget  the  author,  and  look  upon  it,  not  as  the  production  of  an 
'  individual,  but  of  universal  nature. ...  I  suppose  the  true  reason  why  we  know  so 

*  little  that  is  certain  about  the  person  and  life  of  Homer  is  the  excellence  of  his 
'  poeuM.  We  stand  full  of  astonishment  by  the  broad,  rushing  river,  without  thinking 

*  of  its  source  in  the  moantains.  We  care  not  to  know,  we  find  our  account  in  for- 
'getting,  that  Homer,  the  schoolmaster  in  Smyrna,  the  blind  be^ar,  is  the  very 
•Homer  who  so  enraptures  ns  in  Iii^  works.  He  leads  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
•gods  and  heroes;  the  company  must  be  ver)'  tedious,  we  must  be  greatly  cnnuicd 
'  by  it,  if  we  are  so  very  curious  to  know  all  about  the  doorkeeper  who  let  us  in. 

*  The  Qlnsioii  must  be  very  weak,  one  must  be  little  natural,  but  all  the  more  sophis- 

*  ticated,  when  one  is  so  anxious  about  the  artist.' 
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Or  the  two  tragic  stories  in  Lrar,  the  source  from  which  Siiakespeaie  derived  the 
sabordinate  one,  that  of  Gloneester,  it  well  known.  The  extract  from  Sidney's  Arcadia, 

containing  the  story  or '  the  Paphlagonian  unkind  king/  will  be  found  on  p.  3S6 ;  it  was 
pointed  out,  xs  similar  to  Gloucester's,  by  our  countrywoman,  Mrs  Lf.nndx,  in  1 754, 
and  I  know  of  only  one  commentator.  Hunter  (see  IV,  vi,  66),  who  has  questioned, 
since  then,  the  general  belief  that  it  was  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  secondary  plot. 

There  Is  tome  doaht.  however,  as  to  the  sooroe  from  which  the  main  plot  of  Ltar 
is  directly  derived.  The  story  itself,  in  its  broad  outlines  of  doting  paternal  kind- 
ness repaid  with  filial  ingratitude,  and  paternal  harshn«rss  requited  with  devoted  love, 
is  as  old  as  almost  any  story  in  English  literature.  It  is  told  by  GeufTrey  of  Mon- 
month  in  his  Histvria  BHtammm^iiy  Layamon  in  bis  Bruit  bjr  Robert  of  Gloiioester, 
Iff  Fabjran  in  his  Chronicle,  by  Spenser  in  his  Fnery  Queetif,  hf  Holinshed,  hf 
Camden,  and  it  i'^  found  in  tlie  Mirour  for  Ma'^i-Jmfer,  the  Gesla  Romnnoruni , 
in  Warner's  Albion's  England^  and,  I  dare  say,  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely  that  Shakespeare  went  to  any  of  the  older  of  these  authorities  for  his  ma- 
terials; we  know  how  fond  he  was  of  Holinshed,  and  unless  there  were  a  drama 
ready  to  his  hand  to  be  remodelled,  we  should  look  to  Holinshed;  and  there,  indeed, 
some  of  the  best  of  modern  editors  do  find  the  immediate  source  of  Sh.ikispeare's 
Lear.  Uut  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  Holinshed,  I  think,  furnished 
merely  the  indirect  source  of  Lear.  I  think  we  can  approach  one  step  nearer  and 
discern  the  direct  source  in  the  ante-Shakespearian  drama  of  the  Chronicle  History  0/ 
King  I.eir,  which  IIai.LIWF.1.1,,  following  Mai  onk,  says  was  dramatized  as  early  as 
159J  or  1594,  and  is  probably  the  ^aine  that  Edward  White  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  to  thelatter  of  these  ycar^,  and  which  reappeared  as  the  *tmgecall  historie' 
printed  by  Simon  Stafford  in  1605.  The  author  of  this  old  comedy  of  King  Lnr 
undoubtedly  drew  from  the  oM  chroniclers,  probably  Holinshed;  and  Shakespeare, 
I  think,  drew  from  him.  But  what  false  im|ircssions  are  conveye  i  in  the  phrases 
which  wc  have  to  use  to  express  the  process  whereby  Shakcb|jcarc  converted  the 
stodcs  and  stones  of  the  old  dramas  and  chronicles  into  living,  breathing  men  and 
women  1  We  say  he  '  drew  his  original '  from  this  source,  or  he  '  found  his  materials' 
in  that  source.    But  how  much  did  he  •  draw,'  or  what  did  he  '  find  '  ?    Granting  \ 


that  be  drew  from  Ilolinshetk^  or  from  the  old  comedy,  or  whence  you  please,  where 
did  he  find  Lear's  madnem,  or  the  podder  of  the  elements,  or  the  inspired  babblings 
of  the  Fool?  Of  whatsoever  makes  his  tragedies  sublime  and  beaven-high  alMve 

•11  other  human  compositioni, — of  that  we  find  never  a  trace.  And  this  minds  me 
to  say  that  of  all  departments  of  .Si;akc«-pearian  study  none  seems  to  me  more  profit- 
less than  this  search  for  the  sources  whence  Shakespeare  gathered  his  dramas;  the 
distance  is  always  immeasurable  lietween  the  hint  and  the  fulfilment;  what  to  our 
purblind  eyes  is  a  bare,  naked  rock  becomes,  when  gilded  by  Shakespeare's  heavenly 
alchemy,  encrusted  thick  all  over  with  jewels.  When,  after  reading  one  of  his 
tragedies,  we  turn  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  'original  of  bis  plot,'  I  am 
reminded  of  those  glittering  gems,  of  which  Heine  speaks,  Uiat  wesee  at  night  in 
lovely  gardens,  and  think  must  have  been  lelt  then  bj  kings'  children  at  {day,  but 
when  we  look  for  these  jewels  by  d.ay  we  see  only  wretched  little  worms  which 
crawl  painfully  away,  and  which  the  foot  forbears  to  crush  only  out  of  strange  pity. 
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ir  we  must  fimi  an  original  for  Lear,  1  thinic  it  is  in  the  oM  dmma,  and  not  in 

IIr,!in^lipr1 ;  and  I  nienn  by  this,  that,  in  reading  this  old  drama,  every  now  and  then 
tIi<-Tc  c  imes  across  us  an  incident,  or  a  line,  or  a  phrase,  that  reminds  us  of  Shake- 
speare's Lear,  and  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  Holinshed's  story.  For  instance,  in 
L*irwt  find  a  faiihfal  conitier  who  defends  Cordelia  to  her  father,  and  the  old 
king  replies,  •  Urge  this  no  more,  and  if  thou  love  thy  life.'  And  this  same  courtier 
afterwards  accompanies  the  old  kin;j  in  his  exile  ;is  his  faithful  companion  and  ser- 
vant. Again,  in  the  trial-scene  Cordelia  murmurs  aside  her  abhorrence  at  the  hypoc- 
riqrof  heriiiten'  anererMiont  of  affection.  Again,  Ldr  alludet  to  Gonorill't '  young 
bones.'  Again,  PeriUos  says  of  Leir,  •  But  he  the  myrrour  of  mild  patience.  Puts  up 
•all  wron;^  and  never  <;ive^  reply.'  Shakespeare's  Lcnr  says:  'No  I  will  be  the 
•pattern  of  all  pnticnce,  I  will  say  nothing.'  Again,  when  Leir  recognises  Cordelia 
after  their  estrangement  he  kneels  to  her.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  I 
have  given  on  p.  393  et  teq,  an  abstract  of  the  old  drama,  much  too  long  and  tiresome 
to  be  reprinted  entire,  and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself,  if  he  take  any  interest  in  a 
question  which  is,  1  repeat,  to  me  a  barren  one.  No  one,  I  think,  has  done  fuller  justice 
to  the  old  drama,  which,  by  the  way,  Caprll  called  a '  silly  old  play,'  than  CAXtPBELl,  ' 
the  poet,  who,  in  his  Jttmarit  on  Shakespeare's  Lear,  says :  *  The  elder  tragedy  of 

•  JCit^r  Leir  is  simple  and  touching.  There  is  one  entire  scene  in  it,  the  meeting  of 
•Cordelia  with  her  father  in  a  lonely  forest,  which,  with  Sh.-ikespeare's  Z^ar  in  my 
•memory  and  heart,  I  conl'l  scarcely  read  with  dry  eyes.  Thi>  I.eir  is  a  pleasing 
•tragedy,  and,  though  it  precedes  our  poet's  Lear,  is  not  its  prototype,  and  its  mild 

•  merits  only  show  us  the  wide  expanse  of  difference  between  respectable  talent  and 
•commanding  inspiration.    The  two  Lears  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  aged 

•  weakness,  their  general  goodness  of  heart,  their  myal  rank,  and  their  niisfirtunes. 
%^  The  ante-Shakespearian  Lear  is  a  patient,  simple  old  man,  who  bears  his  sorrows 

•  very  meekly,  till  Cordelia  airives  with  her  btwhand,  the  King  of  France,  and  hb 
•victorious  army,  and  restores  her  father  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  .  .  .  In  Uie  old 
♦play,  Leir  has  a  friend  Pcrillus,  who  moves  our  interest,  though  not  so  deeply  as 

•  Kent  in  the  later  and  grander  drama.    But,  independently      Shakes]>care*s  havini» 

•  created  a  new  Lear,  he  has  sublimated  the  old  tragedy  into  a  new  one  by  an  entire 
•originality  in  the  spiritual  portraiture  of  its  personages. ...  In  fine,  wherever  Shake> 
•speare  works  on  old  materials  you  will  find  him  not  wiping  du-tcd  ^^].l.but  cxtract- 

•  ing  gold  from  dust,  where  none  but  himself  could  have  made  the  golden  extraction.* 

The  story  of  Leir,  as  told  by  HoUNSHED  (  Hkt  second  Booke  of  the  historie  of  Eng- 
land^ chaps.  V,  vi,  ed.  1574)  is  as  follows : 

•  Leir  the  Sonne  of  Baldud,  was  admitted  ruler  ouer  the  Britaines,  in  the  yeere  of 
•the  world  3105,  at  what  time  loas  raigned  as  yet  in  luda.  This  Leir  was  a  prince 
•of  ri|jht  noble  demeanor, gouerning  his  land  and  subiects  in  great  wealth.  lie  made 

•  the  towne  of  Caeriier  nowe  called  Leicester,  which  standeth  vpon  the  nner  of  Sore. 
•It  is  written  that  he  had  by  his  wife  three  daughters  without  other  issue,  whose 
•names  were  Gonorilla,  Regan,  and  Cordcilla,  which  daughters  he  greatly  loucd,  but 

•  specially  Cordeilla  the  yoongcst  farre  aboue  the  two  eider.  When  this  Leir  therefore 

•  was  come  to  great  yeeres,  &  began  to  waxe  vnwetdie  through  age,  he  thought  to 

•  vndentand  the  affections  of  his  daughters  towards  him,  and  preferre  hir  whorae 
•he  best  loued,  to  the  succession  ouer  the  kingdome.  ^^^lervpon  he  first  asked 
•Gonorilla  the  eldest,  how  well  shee  loucd  him:  who  calling  hir  gods  to  record, 

•  protested,  that  she  loued  him  more  than  hir  ownc  life,  which  by  right  and  reason 
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*shou!i1e  be  mo«t  dccre  vnto  hir.    With  which  answer  the  father  l>etnc^  well  plcnscd, 

*  turned  to  the  second,  and  demanded  of  hir  how  well  she  loucd  him  :  who  answered 
'  (continning  hir  saiengs  wirh  great  othes)  that  she  loued  him  more  than  toung  could 

*  eiqpirewe,  and  fiurre  abone  all  other  creatures  of  the  world. 

*  Then  called  he  his  >  congest  daughter  Cordeilla  berore  him,and  asked  of  hir  what 
'account  she  made  of  him  :  vnto  whome  she  made  this  answer  as  followeth :  Know- 
'  iog  the  great  loue  and  fatherlie  zeole  that  you  haue  always  borae  towards  me,  (for 
'the  wUdi  I  aaie  not  Kosirere  you  otherwise  tlnm  I  thinker  and  a*  my  conscience 

*  leadeth  me)  I  protest  mto  yon»  that  I  haue  loued  jou  ener,  and  will  continuallie 

*  fwhile  I  Hue)  Inue  you  as  my  naturall  father.  And  if  ynu  would  more  vnderstand 
'of  the  loiic  that  I  heare  you,  assertaine  your  sclfe,  tliat  so  much  as  you  haue,  so 

*  much  you  arc  worth,  and  so  much  I  loue  you,  and  no  more.  The  father  being 
'  nothing  content  with  this  answer,  narried  his  two  eldest  daughters,  the  one  vnto 

*  Henninus,  the  Duke  of  Cornewal,  and  the  other  vnto  Maglanus,  the  Duke  of 
•Albania,  hetwixt  whome  he  willed  and  ordeined  that  his  lan  l  should  be  deuided 
'after  his  death,  and  the  one  halfe  thereof  immediatelie  should  be  assigned  to  them 

*  in  hand ;  but  for  the  third  daughter  Cordeilla  he  resented  nothing. 

'Nenertheles  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Gallia  (which  bow  is  calleiT 
•France)  whose  name  was  Aganippus,  hearing  of  the  beautie,  womanhood,  and  good 
•conditions  of  the  said  Cordeilla,  desired  to  haue  hir  in  niaringc,  and  sent  ouer  to 
'  hir  father,  requiring  that  he  mighte  haue  hir  to  wife :  to  whomc  answerc  wxs  made, 
*that  he  might  haue  his  daughter,  but  as  for  anie  dower  he  could  haue  none,  for 
*aU  was  promised  and  assured  to  hir  other  sisters  alreadie*  Aganiiq}us  notwith- 
•standing  this  answer  of  dcniall  to  receiue  anie  thing  by  way  of  dower  with  Cor- 

*  deilla,  tookc  hir  to  wife,  onlic  moued  thereto  (I  saie}  for  rcs]>ect  of  hir  person  and 

*  amiable  vertnes.  Tliis  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelue  kings  diat  rakd  Gallia  in 
'  those  daics,  as  in  the  Brittish  historic  it  is  recorded.   But  to  proceed. 

'Aiker  that  Lcir  was  fallen  into  age,  the  two  dukes  that  had  married  his  two 
•eldest  daughters,  thinkin;^  lon^;  yer  the  gouernnient  of  the  land  did  come  to  theii 
•hands,  arose  against  him  in  armour,  and  reft  from  hmi  the  goucrnance  of  the 

*  laadt  vpon  conditions  to  be  continued  for  terme  of  life  t  by  the  which  he  was  put 
*tO  his  portion,  that  is,  to  line  after  a  rate  a.ssigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  bis 
•estate,  which  in  processe  of  time  was  diminished  as  well  liv  Maylanus  as  by  Hen- 

*  ninus.    But  the  greatest  griefe  that  Lcir  tooke,  was  to  see  the  vnkindnesse  of  his 

*  daughten,  which  seemed  to  thinke  that  aU  was  too  much  which  their  father  had, 

*  the  some  being  nener  so  little :  in  so  much,  that  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he 
'  was  brought  to  that  miserie,  that  scarslie  thqr  would  allow  him  one  seruaunt  to  waite 

*  vpon  him. 

•  In  the  end,  such  was  the  vnkindnesse,  or  (as  I  male  saie)  the  vnnaturalnessc 
•which  he  fdund  in  his  two  daughters,  notwithstanding  their  faire  and  pleasant 
'words  vttercd  in  time  past,  that  being  coostreined  of  nccessitie,  he  fled  the  land,  and 
•sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seeke  some  comfort  of  his  youngest  dau^'htcr  Cor-leilla 
•whom  before  time  he  hated.  The  ladie  Cordeilla  hearing  that  he  wa^  a:riued  in 
'poore  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  priuilie  a  certetne  summe  of  monie  to  appaicU 
■  himselfe  withall,  and  to  reteine  a  certein  number  of  seruants  that  might  attende 
•vpon  htm  in  honorable  wise,  as  appeiteincd  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne:  and 
•then  so  accompanied,  she  appointed  him  to  come  to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and 

*  was  so  iuifuUie,  honorablie,  and  louinglie  rccciued,  both  by  his  sonne  in  law 
•Aganippus,  and  also  by  his  daughter  Cordeilla,  that  his  hart  was  greatlie  com- 
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'  forted :  for  he  was  HO  lesftc  honored,  than  if  he  had  beeae  king  of  the  whole  conn 

'  trie  himselfe. 

*  Nowtrhen  he  had  infonned  his  son  in  law  and  bis  daughter  in  what  sort  he  had 
■heene  vsed  bjr  his  other  danghteis,  Aganippns  caused  a  mightie  annie  to  be  put  in 

*  readinesse,  and  Hkewi&e  a  greate  nanie  of  ships  to  be  rigged,  to  passe  ouer  into 

*  Eritaine  with  Leir  his  father  in  law,  to  see  him  againe  restored  to  his  kingdomc. 

*  It  was  accorded,  that  Curdeilla  should  also  go  with  him  to  lake  possession  of  the 

*  land,  the  which  he  promised  to  leaae  vnto  htr,  as  the  rightfiill  inheritour  after  hi« 

*  decease  notwithstanding  any  former  grant  made  to  hir  sisters  or  to  thdr  hosbaads 

*  in  anie  manor  ftf  wise. 

•Hcrevpon,  when  this  armie  and  nauie  of  ships  were  readie,  Leir  and  his  daugh- 
'  ter  Cordeilla  with  hir  husband  tooke  the  sea,  and  arriuing  in  Britaine,  fought  with 

*  their  enimtes,  and  discomfited  them  in  battell,  in  the  which  Maglanus  and  Henninos 
'  were  slaine :  and  then  was  Leir  restored  to  his  Idogdraie,  which  he  ruled  after  this 

*  by  the  ?pace  of  two  yeeres,  and  then  died,  fuitie  yeeres  after  he  first  began  to  reigne, 
'  His  bodie  was  buried  at  Leicciiter  in  a  vaut  vndur  the  cbancU  of  the  riuer  of  Sore 
'  beneath  the  towne. 

'  Cordeilla  the  yoongcst  dau^ter  of  Leir  was  admitted  Q.  and  supreme  goneroesse 

'of  Britaine,  in  the  ycere  of  the  world  3155,  before  the  byldingof  Rome  54,  Uzia 
•was  then  rcii^ning  in  Juda,  and  Jerolwam  ouer  Israeli.  This  Cordeilla  after  hir 
'  fathei  's  decca^ssc  ruled  the  land  of  Britaine  right  wortbilie  during  the  space  of  fiuc 
'yeeres,  in  which  meane  time  hir  husband  died,  and  then  about  the  end  of  those 
'  fiue  yeeres,  hir  two  nepbewes  Maigan  and  Cunedag,  sonnes  to  hir  aforesaid  sisters, 
•disdaining  to  be  vnder  the  gouernment  of  a  woman,  Icuicd  warre  against  hir,  and 
"  dcstroied  a  great  part  of  the  land,  and  finallic  tookc  hir  prisoner,  and  laid  hir  fast  in 
"  ward,  wherewith  she  tooke  suche  griefe,  being  a  woman  of  a  manlie  courage,  and 
"despairing  to  rccoucr  libcftie,  there  she  slue  hiiselfe.* 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  I'milip  SiuNi:Y's>^/r<7<//<7  (lib.  ii,  pp.  133-138,  ed. 
1598,  as  quoted  in  the  Clarendon  ed.)  contains  the  story  out  of  which  Shakespeare 
moulded  Gloucester's  tragic  fate.  It  is  called,  in  ed.  1590,  *  The  jMtifulI  state,  and 
'  story  of  the  Paphlagonian  vnkinde  king,  and  his  kind  Sonne,  first  related  by  the  son, 
•then  by  the  blind  father  ' : 

•  It  was  in  the  kingdome  of  Calacia,  the  season  being  (as  in  the  depth  of  winter) 
'verie  cold,  and  as  then  sodainlie  growne  to  so  extreame  and  foule  a  stonne,  that 
'  neucr  any  wintCT  (I  tbinke)  brought  forth  a  fowler  child :  so  that  the  Princes  were 
*euen  oOpelled  by  the  haile,  that  the  pride  of  the  winde  blew  into  their  faces,  to  seeke 

*  some  shtow ding  place  which  a  certain  hollow  rocke  oiVerin;^  viito  them,  they  made 

*  it  their  shield  against  the  tempests  furjc.    And  so  staying  there,  till  the  violence 

*  thereof  was  passed,  they  heard  the  speach  of  a  couple,  who  not  perceiuing  them, 
'being  hid  within  that  rude  canapie,  held  .1  >tr.aun„'e  and  futifnU  dispotation,  whidi 

*  made  them  step  out,  yet  in  such  sort,  as  they  nii^'r.t  see  vnseene.    There  they  per- 

*  ceiued  an  aged  man,  and  a  young,  scorcelie  come  to  the  a^c  uf  a  man,  both  poorely 

*  arrayed,  extreamely  weather-beaten;  the  olde  man  blind,  the  young  man  leading 
'him:  and  yet  through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  seemed  to  appeare  a  kind 
'of  noblenesse,  not  sutable  to  that  alBiction.  But  the  first  words  they  heard,  were 
•these  of  the  old  mm.  Well  Leonatus  (said  he)  since  I  cannot  perswade  thee  to 
'leade  me  to  that  which  should  end  my  griele,  and  thy  trouble,  let  me  now  intrcat 

thee  to  Icaue  me  t  fcare  not,  my  miscrie  cannot  be  greater  then  it  is,  and  nothiag 
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doth  become  me  but  miseriet  feare  not  the  dannger  of  my  btind  steps,  I  cannot 

•  fall  woiM  then  I  am :  and  do  not  I  pray  tbee,  do  not  obstinately  continue  to  infect 

•  thee  with  my  wretchetlnesse :  but  flie,  flie  from  this  region  only  worthie  of  nie. 

•  Deare  father  (.m^wcrcd  he)  do  not  take  away  from  me  the  only  remnant  of  my 
'happinesse:  while  I  baue  power  to  do  you  seruice,  I  am  not  whoUie  miserable. 

•  Ab  my  sonne  (said  be.  and  witb  tbat  he  groned,  as  if  sorroir  strane  to  breake  bis 
'heart)  how  euill  t^t-;  it  me  to  hauc  such  a  Sonne,  and  how  much  doth  thy  kindnesse 

•  \~>braid  my  wickcdnesse  ?  These  doleful!  speeches,  and  some  others  to  like  pur« 
'  pose  (^I'eli  shewing  they  had  not  bene  borne  to  the  fortune  they  were  in,)  moued  the 

•  Princes  to  go  out  vnto  them,  and  aske  the  younger  what  they  were  ?  Siis  (answered 

•  he  with  a  good  grace,  and  made  the  more  agreeable  by  a  certaine  noble  kind  of 
' piteou'inesse)  I  -et?  well  you  are  strauni^er^,  that  know  not  our  miserie,  so  wv-ll  here 
'knowne,  that  no  man  dare  know,  but  that  we  must  be  miserable.    Indeed  our  state 

•  is  such,  as  though  nothing  is  so  needfuU  vnto  vs  as  pitie,  yet  nothing  is  more  dan- 
'gerotts  vnto  vs,  then  to  make  our  seines  so  knowne  as  may  stirre  pitie;  but  your 
'presence  promiseth  that  crueltie  shall  not  otte^nlnne  hate:  and  if  it  did,  in  truth 
•our  state  is  sunke  below  the  degree  of  feare. 

'This  old  man  (whom  I  leade)  was  lately  rightfull  Prince  of  thU  countrie  of 
'Pafhiagonia,  by  the  hard-hearted  vngratefulnessc  of  a  sonne  of  his,  depriaed,  not 
'onety  of  his  longdome  (whereof  no  forraine  forces  were  euer  able  to  spoyle  him) 
•but  of  his  sight,  the  riches  which  Nature  graunls  to  the  poorest  creatures.  Whereby, 
'  and  by  other  his  vnnaturall  dealings,  he  hath  bene  driuen  to  such  gricfc,  as  eucn 
'now  he  would  haue  had  me  to  haue  led  him  to  the  top  of  this  rocke,  thence  to  cast 
*bimselfe  headlong  to  death:  and  so  would  haue  made  me,  who  reoeiued  my  life 
•of  him,  to  be  the  worker  of  his  dL>tnution.  But  noble  Gentlemen,  said  he,  if 
•either  of  you  haue  a  father,  and  feele  what  dutifidl  nffccti  m  is  cn^riiflfed  in  asonnes 

•  heart,  let  me  intreat  you  to  conueigh  this  afflicted  I'rince  to  some  place  of  rest  and 
'  secnritie :  amongst  your  worthie  acts  it  shall  be  none  of  the  least,  that  a  king  of  such 

•  might  and  fame,  &  so  vniustlie  oppressed,  is  in  any  sort  by  you  relieued. 

*  But  before  they  could  make  him  answere,  his  father  bej^anne  to  speake.    Ah  my 

•  sonne,  said  he,  how  cuill  an  Historian  are  you,  that  Icaue  out  the  cliiefe  knot  of  all 
'  the  discourse  ?  my  wickednesse,  my  wickedncsse :  and  if  thou  docst  it  to  spare  my 
'eares,  (the  only  sense  now  left  me  proper  for  knowledge)  assure  thy  selfe  thou  doest 

•  mistake  me:  and  I  take  witnesse  of  that  Sunne  which  you  see  ( with  that  he  Cast  vp 
•his  blind  eyes,  as  if  he  would  hunt  for  Ii?;ht)  and  wi^h  my  sc!fe  in  worse  case  then 

•  I  do  wish  my  selfe,  which  is  as  cuill  as  may  be,  if  I  spe.ake  vntrulie,  that  nothing 
•*is  so  welcome  to  my  thoughts,  as  the  publishing  of  my  shame.  Therefore  know 
•you  Gentlemen  (to  whom  from  my  htaxi  I  wish  that  itmi^ not  proue  some  ominous 

•  foretoken  of  misfortune  to  haue  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am)  that  whatsoeuer  my 
•son  fi*l  G  ).!,  that  truth  binds  me  to  reproch  him  with  the  name  of  my  son)  liatli  s.iid 

•  is  true.    But  tiesides  those  truthes,  this  also  is  true,  that  hauing  bad  in  lawluil  mar- 

<  iage,  of  a  mother  fit  to  beare  royall  children,  this  sonne  (such  a  one  as  partly  you 
•see,  and  better  shall  know  hy  my  Short  declaration)  and  so  enioyed  the  expectations 
•in  the  woild  nf  him,  till  he  was  growne  to  iustifie  their  expectations  (so  as  I  needed 
'  enuie  no  father  for  the  chiefe  comfort  of  mortalitie,  to  leaue  another  ones-selfe  after 

<  me)  I  was  caried  by  a  bastard  sonne  of  mine  (if  at  least  I  be  bound  to  bdeeue  the 
'words  of  that  base  woman  my  concuUne,  his  mother)  first  to  mislike,  then  to  hate, 
*IastUe  to  destroy,  or  to  do  my  best  to  destroy  this  sonne  (I  ihinke  you  thinke)  vnde- 
'seniing  destruction.   What  wayes  be  vscd  to  bring  me  to  it,  if  I  should  tell  you,  I 
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*thoii]d  tedkMftlle  traitble  yon  with  as  mvch  poisonons  hjrpocride,  desperate  fiaud, 

'  smooth  mnlicc,  hidden  ambition,  and  smiling  enuie,  as  in  anic  liuing  person  could 
•be  hniboured  :  but  I  list  it  not;  no  remembrance  of  naughtinc^^c  delights  me  but 

*  mine  owne;  and  me  tbinks,  the  accusing  his  traps  might  in  i>ome  maner  excuse 

*  my  faalt,  which  certainlie  I  lothe  to  do.  But  the  conclusion  is,  that  I  gaue  orders 
<  to  some  scrnants  of  mine,  whom  I  thought  as  apt  for  such  charities  as  my  selfe,  to 

*  lende  him  out  into  a  forre'^f,  and  there  to  kill  him. 

'  But  those  Ibeeues  (Ijctter  natured  to  my  sonne  then  mysclfe)  spared  his  life,  let- 

*  tmg  him  go  to  tearae  to  liue  poorely :  which  he  did,  giuing  hiaiselfe  to  be  a  priuate 

*  sonldier  in  a  countrejr  here  hy  s  hat  as  he  was  ready  to  greatty  aduanced  for 
'  n.c  mblc  pccccs  of  scniicc  which  he  did,  he  heard  newes  of  me:  who  (drunke 
*in  my  attcction  to  that  vnlawfull  .iml  vnnaturall  Sonne  of  mine)  suflcrcd  my  selfc  so 
'  to  be  gouemed  by  him,  that  all  fauours  and  puni^ibments  passed  by  him,  all  offices, 

*  and  places  of  importance  distributed  to  his  fauorites;  so  that  eie  I  was  aware,  I  had 

*  left  my  sclfe  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  King :  which  he  shortly  wcaric  of  too»  with 
'many  indignities  (if  nny  thing  may  l>c  called  an  indignitie,  which  was  laid  vpon  mej 
'threw  roe  out  of  my  seat,  and  put  out  my  eyes;  and  then  (proud  in  his  tyrannic) 

*  let  me  go^  nether  imprisoning,  nor  killing  me ;  but  rather  delighting  to  make  me 
'  feele  my  miserie;  miserie  indeed,  if  euer  there  were  anie;  fall  of  wretchednesse, 
'fuller  of  disgrace,  and  fullest  of  gTiihinc^sc.    And  as  he  came  to  the  crowne  by  so 

*  vniust  means,  a^s  vniu^tlie  lie  kept  it,  by  force  of  strauriijer  souldiere  in  Cittadels,  the 
'ncasts  of  tyrannic,  and  murderers  of  libertie;  disarming  all  his  owne  countrimen, 

*  that  no  man  durst  shew  himself  a  wel*«iller  of  mine :  to  say  the  truth  (I  thiake) 
'  few  of  them  bein;;  s  >  (considering  my  cniell  follie  to  my  good  sonne,  and  fiiolish 
'  kindncsse  to  my  vnkind  bastard  :)  but  if  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pitic  of  so  great 

*  a  fall,  and  had  yet  any  sparkes  of  vnslaine  dutie  left  in  them  towards  me;  yet  durst 

*  they  not  shew  it,  scarcelie  with  giuing  me  almes  at  their  dooies;  which  yet  was  the 

*  onlie  sustenance  of  my  distressed  life,  no  bodie  daring  to  shew  so  mudi  charitie,  as 
'to  lend  me  a  hand  to  guide  my  darke  steps:  till  this  sonne  of  mine  (God  knowes, 
'  worthy  of  a  more  vertuous,  and  more  fortunate  father)  forgettinjij  my  abhominalile 
'  wrongs,  not  recking  daunger,  and  neglecting  the  present  good  way  hee  was  in  of 

*  ddng  himselfe  good,  came  hiAer  to  do  this  kind  office  you  see  him  perfome  to- 
'urardsne,  to  my  vnspeakcable  griefe;  not  onlie  because  his  kindnesse  is  a  glasse 

*  cucn  to  my  blind  eyes  of  my  naiightinesse,  but  that  ahoue  all  ^^ricfcs,  it  grieues  me 
'  he  should  desperatelie  aduenture  the  losse  of  his  well-deseruing  life  for  mine,  that 

*  yet  owe  more  to  Fortune  for  my  deserts,  as  if  he  would  carie  mudde  in  u  diest  of 
'Ctfiystall:  for  well  I  know,  he  that  now  rdgneth,  how  mueb  so  euer  (and  with 
'good  reason)  he  despiscfh  me,  of  all  men  despised;  yet  he  will  not  let  slip  any  ad> 
'uantage  to  make  away  him,  whose  iust  title  (ennobled  by  courage  &  goodncsse) 
'may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  neucr  secure  tyrannic.  And  for  this  cause  I  craued 

*  of  him  to  leade  me  to  the  top  of  this  rocke,  indeed  I  must  confesse,  with  meaning 
•to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a  companion  as  I  am.  Rut  he  finding  what  I  pur* 
'po<ed,  oncly  therein  since  he  was  borne,  shewed  himselfe  disobedient  vnto  me. 
'  And  now  Gentlemen,  you  haue  the  true  storie,  which  I  pray  you  publish  to  tbe 

*  world,  that  my  mischleuous  proceedings  nay  be  the  glorie  of  bis  fiUall  pictie,  the 

*  onlie  reward  now  left  for  so  great  a  merite.  And  if  it  may  be,  let  me  obtaiae  that 

*  of  yon,  whidi  my  sonne  denies  me :  for  neuer  wxs  there  more  pity  in  sauing  any, 
'  then  in  ending  me,  both  because  therin  my  agoaie  shall  end,  vSr  so  you  sbal  prcserue 

*  this  excellent  young  man,  who  else  wilfully  foUowes  bis  owne  ruine.' 
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A  Mimomt  por  VMsmwjoa  (1586*  p.  6ob  ed.  1610)  % 

*  My  grandsire  ^AnAi/hight,  that  foand  tbe  bathes  by  skill, 

A  fcchcreii  King  that  practisde  high  to  soare: 
Whcrcliy  he  felt  the  fall,  God  wot  against  his  will. 
And  neuer  went,  road,  raign'd,  nor  spake,  nor  flew  no  more. 
After  whoM  death  my  father  Ltire  therefore 
Was  ehMen  King  bjr  right  q)iNUfent  bore, 
Which  after  boik  tbe  towM  of  Leioestere. 

'He  bad  three  dau^lUcrs  fairc,  the  first  bight  Gonerell^ 
Next  after  her  his  yonger  Ra§an  was  begot : 
The  third  and  last  was  I  tbe  yongeat,  namM  Ctriell. 
Vs  a!l  our  father  Leirf  did  lotte  too  well  God  WOt. 
But  mindiiij^  her  that  lou'd  him  best  to  note, 
Because  be  had  no  sonne  t'  enjoy  bis  land, 
He  tbongbt  to  guerdon  most  where  fanonr  most  be  find. 

*  What  though  I  yongest  were,  yet  men  me  jttdg'd  more  wise 

Thin  cither  Gonerell,  or  A'd^iin  more  of  age: 
And  fairer  farre :  wherefore  my  sisters  did  despise 
My  grace  and  gifts,  and  sought  my  wreeke  to  wago. 
But  yet  tboogh  vice  on  vertuc  die  with  ra;,'c 

It  cannot  ke^pe  her  vnticinca".;;  to  diownc; 

P'or  still  she  tiittcs  aboue,  and  reapes  reaowne. 

*  My  father  thought  to  wed  vs  mto  Princely  peeres. 
And  vnto  them  and  theirs  diuide  and  part  the  land. 
For  both  my  sisters  first  he  call'd  (as  first  their  yearcs 
Requir'd)  their  minds,  and  loue,  and  fauour  t'vndeiiitand. 
(Quoth  he)  all  doubts  of  dutie  to  aband 

I  must  assay  your  friendly  bitbes  to  prone  t 
My  daughters,  tell  me  bow  you  do  me  loue. 

•Which  when  they  answered  him  they  lou'd  their  father  more 
Then  they  Ihemselues  did  loue,  or  any  worldly  wigbt : 
He  jMuised  them  and  sud  be  would  therefore 
The  louing  kindnessc  they  dcscru  M  in  fine  requite. 
So  found  my  sisters  fauour  in  his  si;;ht. 

By  fiatterie  faire  tbey  won  their  fathers  heart. 
Which  after  tamed  bim  and  me  to  smart 

•But  not  content  with  this,  he  asked  mc  likewise 
If  I  did  not  him  loue  and  honour  well. 
No  cause  (quoth  I)  there  is  I  should  your  grace  despise: 
For  nature  so  doth  bind  and  dutie  me  compdl. 

To  loue  you,  as  I  ought  my  father,  well. 

Vet  shortly  I  may  chance,  if  Fortune  will, 

To  liud  in  heart  to  beare  another  more  good  will. 

33  ♦ 
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*Tlius  much  I  said  of  ouptiall  loues  that  mcnt, 

Not  minding  once  of  hatred  vil«  or  ire  t 

Andpaitly  taxin;^  them,  for  which  intent 

They  »et  my  fnthcrs  heart  on  wralhfuil  fire. 

Shee  neaer  shall  to  any  part  aspire 

Of  this  my  Rc«Ime  (qnoth  he)  among'st  yoa  twunet 

But  ihall  wiibottt  »U  dowrie  ate  ranalne. 
«  ♦  «  •  ♦ 

*  But  while  that  I  these  ioycs  so  well  cnioy'd  in  France, 
My  father  Ltire  in  ISritaitic  waxl  vnwcaldic  old. 
Whereon  hb  daughters  more  themselues  aloft  t*  ad  nance 
Dcsii'd  the  Realmc  to  rule  it  as  they  wold. 

Their  former  loue  and  fr;'  n'!sh;;i  waxed  cold. 
Tbcir  husbands  rebels  void  of  reason  quite 
Rose  vp,  rebeld,  bereft  his  crowne  and  right : 

*  Betwixt  their  husbands  twainc  they  caiisde  him  to  agree 
To  partp  the  Realme,  and  promist  him  a  gard 

Of  siztie  Knights  that  on  him  should  attendant  bee. 
But  in  size  monetlis  such  was  hii  hap  too  hard, 

That  Gcnevfll  of  his  retinue  bnnl. 

The  half  of  them,  she  an.!  lier  husband  reft : 
And  scarce  allow'd  the  other  halfe  they  left. 

*  As  thus  in  his  distrcsse  he  lay  lamenting  iates, 

%\*hen  as  my  sister  so,  sought  nil  his  vtter  spoile  : 
The  meaner  vpslart  courtiers  thought  tbemselues  his  matefc 
His  daughter  him  disdmn'd  and  forced  not  his  foile. 
Then  was  he  fidno  for  succour  his  to  toile 

With  halfc  his  (rainc  to  Coi  nw:ilI  there  to  lie 
la  greatest  need,  bis  Ragans  loue  to  trie. 

*  So  when  he  came  to  Cornwall,  she  with  ioy 

Receiucd  him,  and  Prince  ]\fa  Jaurui  did  the  like. 

There  he  abode  a  ycare,  and  liu'd  without  annoy: 

But  then  they  tooke  all  bis  retinue  from  him  quite 

Sane  only  ten,  and  shew'd  him  daily  spite. 

Whidi  he  bcwail'd  complaining  durst  not  stritiey 
Though  in  disdaine  they  last  allow'd  but  fine. 

'  What  more  despite  could  dinelllsh  beasts  deoise. 

Then  ioy  their  fathers  wofull  dales  to  see? 

What  viper?  vile  could  so  their  King  despise. 

Or  so  vnkind,  so  curst,  so  cruell  bcc  ? 

Fro  thence  againe  he  went  to  Albany, 

Where  they  bereauM  his  seruants  all  smeonet 
Bad  him  content  hinueUe  with  that,  or  none. 

'  Eke  at  what  time  he  aak'd  of  them  to  have  his  gard. 
To  gaid  his  noble  grace  where  so  he  went  x 
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They  call'd  him  doting  foolCt     his  requests  debard« 
Dcmnndirifj  if  with  life  he  were  nut  well  content. 
Then  he  too  late  his  rigour  did  repent 

Gainst  me,  my  sisters  fawning  lone  tliat  knew 

Found  flattery  false,  that  seenM  so  fain  in  vew. 

*  To  malce  it  short,  to  France  he  came  at  last  to  mee. 
And  told  me  how  mf  sisteis  tU  thdr  ftdier  vsde. 

Then  humblie  I  besoaght  my  noble  King  so  free. 

That  he  would  aide  my  father  thus  by  hi<  abusdc. 

Who  nought  at  all  my  humble  best  refusde, 
But  sent  to  eoery  coast  of  France  for  aide. 
Whereby  King  Lnn  might  home  he  well  oonneide, 

'  The  sonldien  gathered  from  each  quarter  of  the  land 

Came  at  the  length  to  know  the  noble  Princes  will : 
Who  did  commit  them  vnto  captaincs  eucry  band. 
And  I  likewise  of  loue  and  reuercnt  meerc  good  will 
Desir'd  my  Lord,  he  would  not  take  it  ill 

If  I  departed  for  a  space  withall. 

To  take  a  pait^  or  case  my  fathers  thrall. 

*  He  granted  my  request :  Thence  we  arriued  here. 

And  of  our  Britaines  came  to  aide  likewise  his  right 
Full  many  subjects,  good  and  stout  that  were. 
By  martiall  feats,  and  force,  by  subjects  sword  and  might, 
Tlie  British  Kings  were  faine  to  yedd  our  right. 

Which  wonne,  my  lather  well  thb  Realme  did  guide 

Three  yeares  in  peace,  and  aJker  that  he  dtde. 

SPBNsn  {TkeFany  Qtume^  1590^  Second  Booke,  Canto  x,  97,  p.  130.  ed.  Kit- 
chin,  1877) : 

27.  '  Next  him  King  Lcyr  in  happy  peace  long  raind. 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
But  three  faire  daughters,  which  were  well  uptratnd 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed ; 

Mongst  whom  his  realme  he  equally  decreed 

To  have  divided.    Tho  when  feeble  age  • 
Nigh  to  his  utmost  date  be  saw  proceed, 
He  cald  his  danghtecs,  and  with  qieeches  sage 
Inquyrd,  which  of  them  most  did  love  her  parentag*. 

aSL  *The  eldest  GonoriU  gan  to  protest. 

That  she  much  more  than  her  owne  life  him  lov'd  j 

And  Regan  greater  lore  to  him  profest 
Then  all  the  world,  when  ever  it  were  proov'd; 
But  Cordcill  said  she  loved  him,  as  behoov'd : 
Whose  simple  answere,  wanting  colouis  faire 

To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasance  moov'd. 

That  in  his  crovvne  he  counted  her  no  haire, 
But  'twixt  the  other  twaine  his  kingdom  whole  did  sbaire. 
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OQ.  *  So  wedded  tb'  ooe  to  BCagha  King  of  SooCi, 

And  th'  other  to  the  Kin^'  of  Cambria, 
And  'twixt  ibem  shayrd  his  reaime  by  etjtuU  lots; 
Bot  withoBt  dowre,  the  wise  Cndclia 
Was  sent  to  Afaonp  of  Cdtia. 
Their  aged  syrc,  thus  cased  of  kis  CTOWne, 
A  life  Ic'i  in  Albania 

With  Gononll,  long  bad  in  great  renowne. 
That  Dooght  him'griev'd  to  beene  from  rale  dqweed  downe. 

JO.  *  But  true  it  is  that,  when  the  oyle  is  spent. 

The  light  goes  oat,  and  wedte  is  tkrowae  away; 
So  when  he  had  tesigMd  bis  icg^nei^ 

His  daughter  gan  despise  his  drouj-ing  day. 
And  wearic  waxe  of  his  continuall  stay; 
Tho  to  his  daughter  Regan  he  repayrd. 
Who  him  at  first  well  used  ererjr  w^; 

But  when  of  his  departure  she  despayid. 

Her  boiuatic  she  abated,  and  his  cheare  empayrd. 

31.  <Thc  wretched  man  gan  then  arise  too  late. 
That  love  is  not,  where  most  it  is  profest; 
Too  trucly  trj'de  in  his  extremcst  state ; 
At  last  resolv'd  likewise  to  prove  the  rest. 
He  to  Cbrddia  him  selfe  addiest. 
Who  with  eotyre  afiection  him  receavM, 
As  t'^r  her  syre  and  kintj  her  seemed  best; 
And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leav'd. 
To  war  on  those,  which  him  had  of  hb  reaime  beretv'd* 

32>  •  So  to  his  crowne  she  him  restor'd  againe. 

In  whicb  be  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 
And  after  wild  it  should  to  ber  remaine  % 

Who  penccfuHy  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 
And  all  men's  harts  in  dew  obedience  held; 
Till  that  her  sisters'  children,  woxen  strcmg 
Throvgb  provd  ambition,  against  her  tebeld, 
And  ovcrcommen  kept  in  prison  long, 
Till  wearie  of  that  wretched  life  her  selfe  she  hong.' 

Mrs  Lennox  {Shakespeare  IllttstrateJ,  ill,  302,  1754) :  In  Shakespeare  Cordelia  is 
hanged  by  a  soldier :  a  very  improper  Catastrophe  for  a  Person  of  such  exemplary  Virtue 

Malonb  quotes,  from  Camden's  JPmm^i,  1674,  Cordelia's  answer  to  her  father, 
and  thinks  it  '  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  had  it  in  his  thoughts  than  The Mirvnr 

*  for  Mi!nstrates,:\.s  Camden's  book  was  published  recently  before  he  appears  to  have 

*  composed  this  play,  and  tiiat  portion  of  it  whicb  is  entitled  Wise  SpeecheSf  where 
'  [the  answer]  is  found,  furnished  him  with  a  hint  in  Coridama!  The  answer  it  as 
follows :  *  that  albeit  she  did  lore,  honour,  and  reverence  him,  and  so  would  whilst 
*she  lived,  as  much  as  nature  and  daughterlie  dtttie  at  the  uttermost  could  expect, 

*  yet  she  did  think  that  one  day  it  would  come  to  passe  that  she  should  aifcct  anothct 
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*  more  fervenlly,  meaning  her  husband,  when  she  were  married.'  Malone  also  notes 
that  it  is  ia  %)eiiser  that  Shakespeare  found  the  name  softened  into  Cordelia. 

We  now  eome  to  the  ante-Shakespearian  drama  of  JCms^Lfir,  the  exact  title  whereof 
n  given  on  p.  353.  While  giving  an  abstract  of  each  Scene,  I  have  endeavored  to 
retain  all  words  or  phrases  that  the  ingenuity  of  an  ardent  partisan  could  convert  or 
pervert  into  a  soggestion  of  Shakespeare's  Lmt,  Skottowx  is  the  most  zealons  ad> 
vocate  that  I  know»  of  the  daims  of  XmgLeir;  I  am  afraid  his  teal  ontmns  his  wisdom. 
I  believe  I  have  incoq>orated  in  the  abstract  ever)'  passage  to  which  he  aj^pcals  for  con- 
firmation of  his  theory.    I  have  followed  the  text  •^iven  in  Six  Old  Plays,  &c,,  1779. 

In  the  opening  scene  Lcir  announces  to  his  as.scml>led  court  that,  the  obsequies  of 
his '  deceast  and  dearest  queen '  having  l>een  dulj  performed,  his  care  now  is  to  see 
his  daughten  I>efittingl7  married.  As  for  Mmself,  *  One  foot  already  hangeth  in  the 
•grave;,'— 

'  And  I  wjiilil  f..'.fic  rcsigne  these  carthjy  cares. 
And  thin^c  ujion  iheWtMuaof  my  soulc  ; 

Which  by  DO  better  nwaas  aiay  be  effected, 
Tbco  by  resigning  up  the  crown  from  me 
la  eqtud  dewiy  to  three.* 

A  courtier,  SkalUger  by  name,  then  proposes  that,  since  his  majesty  knows  wdl 

*  What  several  suters  [the]  princely  daughters  have,'  he  sbottid  '  make  them  cdte  a 
•jointer  more  or  lesse,  As  is  their  worth,  to  them  that  love  professc.'  To  which  Leir 
replies, '  No  more,  nor  lesse,  but  even  all  alike,  My  zeale  is  tixt,  all  fashioned  in  one 

*  mould,*  Cornwall  and  Cambria, '  two  necre  neighbouring  kings,'  'motioo  love  to 

*  GonoriU  and  Ragan,'  but  Cordelia,  it  appears,  has  more  than  one  lover;  Leir  says : 

'  My  youngest  datighler.  faire  Q>r,{tlU,  vowet 
No  liking  to  a  monich,  unle«e  love  allowes. 
She  is  lolliclied  by  diven  peeres ; 

But  none  of  them  her  partial  fancy  heMtS. 

Yet,  if  my  policy  may  her  bcjjuile, 

He  match  her  tu  sonic  Idn^  within  thlS  He, 

And  ao  otablish  such  n  perfil  peace, 

Ai  fbrtmci  fiwee  ilutB  ne^cr  prevnile  to  cease." 

PeriUus,  another  noble  courtier,  begs  his  majesty  not  to  *  force  love,  where  fancy 
■cannot  dwell,'  and  Leir  replies  j 

'  I  am  reaotv*d,  and  even  now  ay  aiad 

Doth  meditate  a  ludden  strategem. 

To  try  which  of  my  daughters  loves  me  best : 

Which  till  I  know.  I  ctnnot  be  in  rest. 

This  grauoted,  when  they  jointly  aball  contend, 

Edte  to  exceed  the  other  In  thdr  love; 

Then  at  the  vantage  will  I  take  Cordelia, 

Even  as  she  doth  protest  she  loves  me  best. 

He  say,  then,  daughter,  graunt  me  one  request. 

To  shew  thou  lovest  ae  as  tfay  tisten  doe. 

Accept  a  husband,  whom  my  self  will  woo. 

This  said,  she  cannot  well  deny  my  sute. 

Although  (poore  soule)  her  leoccs  will  be  mute : 

Then  wUI  I  triumph  In  oiy  peUey, 

Aod  match  her  with  m  king  «r  AriirAMif.' 

In  the  next  scene  GonoriU  and  Ragan  reveal  to  each  other  their  common  hatrad 

of  Cordelia,  becau'^e  she  is '  s^o  nice  and  so  demure ;  So  sober,  courteous,  modest,  and 
'precise,'  and  also  because  she  adopts  all  their  own  new-made  fashions, and,  what  is 
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wofse,  fanproives  on  them.  Skalllger  enters,  and  disclose*  to  Aen  tbeir  father^ 

device  for  providing  them  with  husbands  bj  patting  tbdr  affection  for  bim  to  the 
test.  WberenpoD  Ragan  exclaims : 

*0  that  I  had  some  pleasing  mermaids  voice, 
For  to  itichaunl  his  tenceleue  scnccs  with  I ' 

Skalliger  takes  bis  leave  of  them, 

'Not  doubting  but  your  wisdomcs  will  foresee 
What  ooofM  viU  beat  uoto  your  good  agree.* 

The  sisters  aecordingljr  lay  their  plans  to  outbid  Cordelia  in  protestations  of  oibedience 
to  tbeir  father,  *  who,'  as  Raj^an  says,  'dotes,  as  if  he  were  a  cliild  againe.'  G-nririll 
smiles  to  think  in  what  a  woful  pii;;ht  Cordelia  will  be  by  their  answers,  and  how 
her  refusal  to  accept  her  father's  choice  will  convert  his  love  into  hate, '  For  he,  you 
<know.  is  alwayes  in  extremes.' 

In  the  next  scene  Leir,  having  summoned  bis  daughters  before  him,  tells  them  that 
as  '  — pale  grym  death  doth  wayt  upon  his  steps,'  he  wishes  them  to  '  resolve  a  doubt 

*  which  much  molests  his  mind,  which  of  the  three  to  him  would  prove  most  kind; 

*  which  loves  him  most.'  Gonorill  refdies  that  her  love  'cannot  be  in  windy  words 
reheaist,'  diat  she  would  willingly  sacrifice  her  life  at  his  command,  or  *many  the 
'meanest  vassailc  in  the  sjinccous  world.'  '  O,  how  I  doe  ahhorre  this  flnlfri-y,'  says 
Cordelia.  Ragan  then  reiterates  pretty  much  what  Gonorill  has  said,  and,  as  she 
finishes,  Cordelia  again  says :  '  Did  never  flatterer  tell  so  false  a  tale.'  Leir  then 
tarns  to  his  youngest  dan^^tfer,  and  begs  her  to  make  'his  joyes  at  faU*x 

'CmMb.  I  caaaet  paint  mf  duty  ferth  in  woidS, 

I  hope  my  deeds  sh.ill  make  report  for  mc  : 

But  looke  what  tovc  the  child  doth  owe  the  father. 

The  tame  to  you  I  bcare,  my  gnwioua  lord. 

Gtnorill.   Here  is  an  antwm  aaMnDTleiM  indeed  : 
Were  you  my  daughter,  I  should  searedy  bnohe  it. 

RagiiH.    Dost  thou  not  blush,  proud  pcaCOdt  U  dUM  flrtt 
To  make  our  father  such  a  slight  reply  t 

Ltir.  Why  bow  now,  minioa,  are  yoa  gnnnte  to  praodf '  &e. 

Cordelia  tries  to  explain,  uigtng  that  her  *  tonng  was  never  nsde  to  Battery,*  bat  Ldr 
will  not  listen  to  her  t 

'  Lfir,    Pence,  ba^tird  i:npc,  nr>  issue  of  King Zcfi% 
I  will  not  heare  thi;e  speake  one  tittie  more. 
Call  me  not  father,  if  thoa  lom  Ay lUe, 
Mor  thcac  thy  siiten  once  pfesMBM  to  mmn : 
iMfce  fer  BO  hdpe  lieneefbnli  Ivdb  ok  or  miM  t 
Shift  an  diOB  will,  nad  tmt  nnto  tliyaeUe.* 

He  then  declares  that  he  will  divide  his  kingdom  equally  between  her  two  sisters, 
and  yield  to  tiiem  his  throne.  AAcr  Ldr,  Gonorill,  and  Ragan  have  left  the  stsge, 
Ferillns  sayst 

'  Oh,  how  1  grieve,  to  sec  my  lord  thus  fond, 
To  dote  io  much  upon  vainc  flattering  words. 
Ab«  if  he  but  with  good  advice  bad  weighed. 
The  bidden  temn*  of  her  bumUe  speech. 
Reason  to  rage  sho-.ild  not  have  given  pbtCO, 
Nor  poo  re  Cordelia  suffer  such  diagnce.' 

The  scene  then  shifts  to  Gallia,  where  the  kinj^,  whose  name  is  not  piven,  declares 
to  his  nobles  his  intention  of  visiting  '  linttany  '  in  disguise,  in  order  to  select  in  the 
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rareit  way  the  best  of  Ldr*!  three  fair  daaghtera.  One  of  Ms  nobles  named  Mum- 
ford,  the  fanny  nan  or  the  play,  b«gs  to  accompany  him,  and  the  king  consents. 

Tlie  scene  again  shifts,  and  we  find  the  kin^s  of  Cornwall  and  of  Cambria  hasten- 
ing to  Leir's  court  to  receive  their  brides  and  each  the  '  moity  of  holfe  of  Leir's 
r^ment.' 

In  the  next  scene  Gonorill  and  Ragan  diacnss  ConleUa's  plight  i 

*  C«m»rttt.   I  have  laoenst  my  father  so  against  her, 
A*  lie  u  ill  never  be  reclaimd  agjinc. 

Ra^an.   1  wa»  not  much  bctuad  to  do  the  like* 

Leir,  PeriUus,  and  others  enter. 

'  L«ir.  Cease,  good  mjr  lords,  and  sue  not  to  laveisa 

Our  censure,  which  b  now  irrevocable. 
We  have  (Jisp.-itched  letters  of  contr.^ct 
Uato  the  kingi  of  OumbriA  and  of  Canmait: 
Our  hand  and  aeale  wW  justify  no  leaao ; 

Tlwa  do  not  so  dishonour  me,  my  lords. 
As  to  matte  shlpwrack  of  our  kingly  word. 
I  am  as  kind  as  is  lb*  pdiicao. 
That  kils  it  selfe,  to  save  her  young  ones  ]!««•: 

And  yet  is  jclous  as  the  princely  eagle. 

That  kils  her  young  ones,  if  they  do  but  daisll 

Upon  ilie  radiant  splendor  of  the  tunne.* 

The  kin^>  of  Cambria  and  of  Cornw.ill  enter,  and  draw  lots  for  the  halves  of  the 
kingdom.    When  this  is  acconi]>1ishcd,  Pcrillus  speaks: 

*  I  have  bin  silent  all  this  while,  my  lord* 
To  MO  if  any  worthiar  then  my  aeUSt, 

Would  once  have  spoke  In  poorc  Cordelltut  caHMS 
But  love  or  fcare  tics  silence  to  their  tuungs. 
Oh,  heare  me  speak  for  her,  my  gracious  lord. 
Whose  deeds  have  aot  deserv'd  this  nitidesae  doooM, 
At  tlms  to  disinherit  Iter  of  all. 

Ltir.    Urge  this  no  more,  and  if  thou  Ivve  thy  1ifl$ 
I  say,  she  u  no  daughter,  that  doth  sconM 
To  1^  her  father  how  she  loveth  hiai. 
Whoever  speaketh  hereof  to  mee  agalne, 
I  will  cstecme  him  for  my  mortal  foe.* 

The  next  scene  discovers  the  '  Gallian '  king  and  Mumford  in  *  Brittany,'  disguised 
*  pilgrims ' ;  Cordellft  tntot  in  deep  dejection  at  the  unhappy  lot  which,  on  this  very 
maniag^day  of  her  sisters,  tarns  her  into  the  world  to  seek  her  fortune.  But  sihtt 
resolves: 

'  I  will  betake  me  le  my  threed  and  needle, 
Aad  earn*  my  Ihrtaf  vtdh  my  fufen  eada.* 

Of  eomse  the  Gallian  king,  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  falls  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
begs  to  know  the  cause  of  her  grief.  *  Ah  pilgrims,*  replies  Cordelia,  *  what  availes 

to  shew  the  cause,  When  there 's  no  meanes  to  find  a  remedy? '  '  To  utter  griefe, 
doth  ease  a  heart  o  ercharg'd,'  .mswcrs  the  king,  and  then  Cordelia  tells  him  how 
her  father  had  cast  her  forth  because  she  would  not  flatter  him;  and  that  he  was 
even  now  celebrating  her  sisters'  marriac^es. 

*  King,    Sweet  lady,  say  there  should  come  a  king 
As  fOOdas  eilfaer  «r  your  sisters  husbands, 

To  ciav*  your  love,  wotdd  you  accept  of  him  I  ' 
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'OnUU.  Oh,  dMintaiodteiHthdMMtaails«fy, 

Mordoaot  thinke,  though  fcrtune  have  the  pow«r» 

To  ipoll  mine  honour,  and  dcba»c  my  suie. 

That  the  hath  any  laterest  in  my  mind : 

For  if  the  greatest  saonaich  on  the  eanh 

Shenld  lue  to  me  tn  thli  extmnlty, 

Except  my  heart  could  love,  and  hcMt eould  lih«» 

Dctter  then  any  that  1  ever  aaw. 

His  gnat  «MaM  thaoM  ao  owre  move  ny  Brind, 

Th«a  mouataiacs  loove  fay  Uaat  of  evoy  wind.' 

Tiie  dligiiiwdi  pftlnier  then  oonfesses  that  hb  iiMit«r,  the  GalUui  king*  does  in 

rrnlity  sue  for  her  hand.  But  Cordelia  declines  the  offer,  and,  with  that  straightfor- 
WArdnc^s  which  is  her  marked  characteristic,  declares  that  she  much  prefers  the 
palmer  to  bis  royal  master,  and  concludes  with  saying: 

'  Then  be  advi&ed,  palmer,  what  to  do  : 
Ce.i!  c  Cur  thy  king,  teeke  for  thy  ftclie  to  woo. 

King.    Your  birth  'a  too  high  for  any  but  a  king. 

CtrdtUm.  My  nind  it  low  ynough  to  love  a  palmer, 
Radier  dlCliany  king  upon  the  earth. 

J^Hf.  O,  but  you  never  can  indure  their  life. 
Which  ia  fo  atraight  and  fiiil  of  peaury. 

Cordelia.    O  yes,  I  c.in,  and  happy  if  T  mi^ttt 
He  hold  thy  palmers  stafTe  within  my  hnnd. 
And  thiiikc  it  is  the  scepter  of  a  qu    i  -. 
Sometime  lie  set  thy  bonnet  on  my  head. 
And  thinke  I  weaic  a  rich  imperial  crawae. 
Sometime  Uehdpth  ;':  in  thy  holy  prayera. 
And  thinke  I  aai  with  thee  in  paradiae. 
Thw  Ik  awch  fertune,  aa  ihe  mockcth  bn, 
And  never  will  my  lovely  choice  repent : 
t\>r,  h.«ving  ihcc,  I  shall  have  all  content.' 

Although  this  speech  corresponds  to  nothing  in  Shakespeare's  Lear,  yet  I  can- 
not help  inserting  it,  for  a  certain  childlike  sweetness  in  it ;  here  Cordelia  is  more 
lovely  snd  loveable  than  Cordelia  in  the  fiist  Act  of  ZMr.  The  GnlUia  king  reveals 

himself,  and  Cordelia  accompanii  ^  \\\m  to  church,  '  because  the  world  shall  Sl^,  King 

I-eir's  three  daughters  were  wedded  in  one  day.' 
In  the  next  scene  '  Enter  Perillus  solus,' 

•The  king  h.ith  di«po»*cst  himself  of  all. 
Those  to  advaunce,  which  scarce  will  glv«  hiai  thaakt : 
His  youngest  daughter  he  hath  tumd  awray, 
And  no  man  knowes  what  is  become  of  her. 
He  soj  uirns  now  in  Commtll  with  the  eldest. 
Who  flattred  him  until  she  did  obtaine 
That  at  hit  hands,  which  aow  she  doth  poamia: 

And  now  she  sees  hee  hath  no  more  to  give, 
It  grieves  her  hc.irt  to  sec  her  f.ither  live. 
Oh.  whom  should  m.tn  trust  in  this  wicked  age, 
Whca  children  thus  agaioat  their  parents  lagiet 
But  he  the  myrrour  of  mild  patience. 

Puts  bp  all  wruii^js  and  never  gives  reply  : 

Yet  shames  she  not  in  most  opprobrious  sor^ 

To  call  hln  fiiol  and  doterd  to  Us  boe^ 

And  sets  her  parasitci  nf  purpose  oft« 

In  scofTiDg  wise  to  otTcr  him  disgrace. 

Oh  yronacel  O  times  |  O  monstrous,  vildc, 

Whea  paicati  are  contemned  of  the  cluld  1 
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'HI*  pension  she  hath  halfe  irstraJn'd  from  hln. 
And  will,  ere  long,  the  other  hahc,  I  fcare; 
For  she  thinks  nothing  is  bestowdc  in  vaioe. 
But  that  which  doth  her  father's  life  maintaioe.' 


An  interview  between  Conorill  and  SkaHi^er  follows,  which  f^ivc^  u«  nn  insight 
of  the 'quips  and  peremptory  taunts'  to  which  Cmnorill  is  sulijected  by  her  father  j 
*he  diedis  and  snaps  [her]  up  at  every  word.'    Again  her  mind  runs  on  her  dress: 


Skalliger  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  her  grievances  that  she  shall  'abbridge'  half  of 
his  allowance.    Gonorill  accepts  his  counsel,  ami  says : 


In  the  next  scene  Cornwall  appears  anxious  to  find  out  from  Leir  the  cause  of  his 
ndnen,  bat  in  vain.  G<»QoriIl  enteis  *  in  wished  time/  as  her  husband  says,  *  to  pnt 
'  your  father  ftom  these  pensive  dumps.'  Bttt  instead,  GcQorill  falls  into  a  high  rago 
on  the  suspicion  that  her  father  had  been  complaiiung  of  her,  and  canying  tales  to 

her  husband : 


'  Carn-wall.   Sweet,  be  not  .mgry  in  a  partial  cause. 
He  ne'er  complain'd  of  thee  in  all  hi*  life. 
Father,  you  mtut  not  weigh  a  woman's  wanb. 
Ltir.  Alas,  not  I :  poore  soule,  she  breedi  TMg  bones. 

And  that  Is  it  makes  her  so  lutchy  sure. 

Gonorill.    What,  breeds  youns;  bones  already  I    You  will  make 
An  honest  woman  of  me  then,  belike. 
O  vild  olde  wretch !  who  ever  heard  the  like. 
That  seeketh  thus  hit  owne  child  to  defame  ? ' 


'Z«ir.  What  aaan  art  ihaa  that  takat  any  pity 
Vpon  the  wordilesM  cute  of  old  Leirt 

Periilut.    One,  wlio  (J  uii  l-carc  ;is    rcat  a  ihSIV  of  gridb. 
As  if  it  were  my  dearest  father's  case. 
Ltir.  Ah,  coedmyMend.howlUmtthauadvlsda, 

For  to  cott;-  rt  «  ith  mi^er.ib!'-  miVi.  .  .  . 

Did  I  ere  give  thee  living,  to  increase 

The  due  revenues  wfaich  Ay  &ther  I«ft?  ... 

Ob,  did  I  ever  disposaesse  my  sdft, 

And  give  thee  halfe  my  kingdome  in  good  irillf  .  .  , 

If  they,  which  first  hy  nature's  sncrcd  l.^w 
Do  owe  to  me  the  tribute  of  their  lives ; 
If  they  to  whom  f  alwayes  have  bin  ktnda* 

An:!  'i:'utitlful  Tjr-ycMul  r-mparison  ; 
If  they,  for  whom  1  have  undone  my  selfe. 
And  braufbt  my  age  unto  this  extreme  want. 
Do  Dov  r^ect,  oontemne,  despise,  abhor  me. 
What  f«asoa  moveth  thee  to  sonow  for  net ' 


'  I  cannot  make  me  a  new  fashioned  gowne 
Aod  set  h  Ibcth  with  more  then  eommoa  oa«t{ 

But  his  old  doting  doltish  withered  wit. 
Is  sure  to  give  a  scncelesse  check  for  it.* 


'  I  have  restrained  halfe  his  portion  already 
And  I  wiO  preaeady  ratralne  dw  other/ 


And  she  angrily  departs,  telling  her  father: 


•  For  any  one  that  loves  your  company. 
You  may  go  pack,  and  seeke  some  other  plao^ 
To  sow  the  seed  of  discord  and  disgrace.' 


Leir  *  weepes,'  and  Perillus  tries  to  comfort  him : 
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Perillus  cries  nnd  appeals  to  his  tean  «  proof  of  his  affection,  and  raniads  Leir 
that  he  has  '  two  daaghters  left.' 

'  Leir.    Oh,  how  thy  word*  adde  joitow  to  mf  MdIc, 
To  thinke  of  my  unkindneste  to  Cordtila  I 
Whom  cauKleHC  I  did  ditpoMcsae  of  all, 
Vpoa  th'  uokiod  imfcstioBi  of  her  tbten,' 

IIowever»he  consents  to  leave  Gonoiill  and  to  try  Ragan.  His  departure,  which 
is  taken  secretly,  cli-.tresses  C<)m\v.i:i,  who,  accordingly,  taxes  his  wife  with  having 
driven  her  father  away  by  some  great  unkindness.  Gonorill's  suggestion  that  her 
father  hM  but  'atobie  upon  her  litter,  at  nnairaits,  to  tee  her  how  the  fares,'  Corn- 
wall mbtmsti,  and  resolve*  to  send  *a  poste  immediately  to  know,  Whedier  he  be 
•  arrived  there  or  no.*  Gonorill  intercepts  his  messenger,  and,  instead  of  his  letters 
to  Leir,  substitutes  letters  to  her  sister  to  the  efTect  that  Leir  'hath  detracted'  Ragaa 
and  '  given  out  slaundrous  speaches  against  her.' 

In  the  next  scene  Cordelia,  in  a  soliloquy,  taxes  hetsdf  with  neglect  in  rendering 
thanks  to  God  for  all  His  benefits  to  her,  whidi  have  far  exceeded  the  reach  of  her 
desertat 

*  I  cannot  wUh  the  thing  thnt  I  do  want ; 
I  cannot  want  the  thing  but  I  tu.iy  li.ive. 
Save  only  thit  which  I  sh.ul  rn  'ic  ■I'  l.iinc, 
My  fiitbcr's  love,  ob  tbu  I  ne'rc  shall  gain*. 
I  would  almalae  (rem  any  nutryment. 
And  pine  my  body  lo  ihc  very  1. oi.-s  ; 
Bare  foote  I  would  on  pilgrimage  set  forth 
Ual»  tht  findictt  quarttm  of  di*  onrth, 
And  an  my  lifc-iime  would  I  sackcloth  weare. 
And  mourning-wise  powre  dust  upon  my  head: 
So  he  but  to  forgive  mc  once  would  please. 
That  his  gray  haires  might  go  to  heaven  in  peace. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  I  Mm  offended. 
Or  wherein  juMly  1       e  dr^crvcd  bt.imc. 
Oh,  siitcml  you  are  much  to  blame  in  this. 
It  W3.0  not  he,  but  you  that  did  me  wrong : 
Yet  God  forgive  both  him,  and  you,  and  ne; 
Even  as  I  doe  in  pcrfit  charity. 
I  will  to  church,  and  pray  unto  my  Savloitr, 
That  ere  I  die,  I  may  obtaioe  his  &vanr.' 

(Justice  has  never  been  done,  I  tliiiik,  to  the  unaffected  lovelines-,  •  i 'ir  .  ?,  ot  Cor- 
delia's charnctt-r  in  this  old  pl.iy.)  The  scene  shifts  to  the  nci<;li!)i)rliuoii  of  Ragan's 
castle,  and  Leir  and  Perillus  enter  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Leir  tells  his  faithful 
counsellor  to  cease  to  call  him  lord, '  And  think  me  bnt  the  shaddow  of  mysclfe.'  The 
prince  of  Cambria  and  Ragan  come  npon  them  unaMrarcs,  and  his  daaghter,  recog- 
nising her  father,  dissembling  her  feelings  of  hatred  at  the  sight  of  him,  bids  him 
welcome.  Ragan  remains  on  the  stage  after  the  rest  have  entered  the  castle,  and 
receives  the  messenger  from  her  sister,  whose  lying  letters  highly  incense  her.  She 
determines  to  get  rid  of  her  father  fay  assassination,  and  makes  an  appointment  with 
the  messenger  to  meet  her  and  arrange  the  method  of  the  deed  whidi  he  undertakes 

to  do. 

In  the  mean  time  Cordelia's  distress  is  so  great  that  her  husband  promises  to  send 
a  message  to  King  Leir,  begging  him  to  forgive  his  daughter  and  to  come  and 
visit  her. 
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At  the  npjioiincil  hour  Rniii^nn  mect^  the  messenger  that  had  come  to  her  from 
Gonorill,  and  hires  him  to  kill  Leir  and  PeriHus  in  a  thicket  some  two  miles  from 
dit  cotti^  whither  riw  will  send  them  on  some  pretestt  or  odier  on  die  umictqiw* 

The  scene  then  dianges  to  Cornwall,  where  Gonorill  and  her  hosband  recdve  the 
ambassador  from  the  Gallian  king,  who  comes  with  a  message  to  Leir;  but  as  Leir 
is  absent,  Gonorill  and  Cornwall  persuade  the  ambassador  to  tarry  at  their  court  for 
a  few  dayti  until  Leir's  return. 

We  now  go  back  to  Leir  and  Perillw,  whom  we  find  at  the  thicket  some  two  miles 
from  the  covirt.  The  assassin  appears  1  cfore  them  and  announces  his  design  of 
killing  them.  Loir  thinks  th.it  he  mu^t  have  been  sent  by  Cordelia,  and  is  willing  to 
submit  to  what  he  cannot  but  consider  the  justice  of  Heaven.  He  is  undeceived  by 
Gonoiill's  letter  which  the  assasnn  shows  him.  While  the  two  old  men  are  praying 
for  their  lives,  some  highly  opportune  cisps  of  thunder  so  terrify  the  assassin  that  he 
drops  his  daggers  and  departs,  after  calling  them  the  'parloscst  old  men  that  ere  he 
heard.'  Pcrilhis  then  persuades  Leir  to  try  his  fortune  with  Coniclla ;  and  while 
they  are  crossing  over  to  Brittany  we  timl  that  the  Gallian  king,  Cordelia,  and  Mum< 
ford  devise  a  pleasant  little  excursion  to  the  seaside  for  recreation,  and  that  the 
Gallian  ambassador,  jjivin^  up  all  hope  of  finding  Leir  at  Gonorill's  court,  comes 
to  Rattan's ;  there  he  tnnis  Ra^an  trying  to  persuade  her  husband  tliat  lier  father's 
absence  is  due  to  Cordelia's  machinations,  and  that  Cordelia  has  undoubtedly  killed 
Leir.  This  accosaUon  she  repeats  to  the  ambassador,  and  falls  into  a  gretf  ra|^  with 
him  for  attempting  to  defend  his  mistress,  and  strikes  him. 

WTien  Leir  and  Perillus  land  on  the  coast  of  l?rittany,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  passage  by  exchanpjnt^  their  cloaks  and  gown  for  the  •  sheep's  russet  sea  gownc' 
and  'sea-caps'  of  the  sailors.  In  these  rude  garments  they  begin  their  inland 
journey,  but  have  not  gone  far  when  Leir's  strength  fails  atterly  through  lack  of  food, 
and  it  is  reserved  to  Perillus  to  i!i^play  extreme  loyalty  by 'stripping  up  his  arme'  and 
Degging  his  royal  master  to  '  feed  on  this  flesh,  whose  veines  are  not  so  dry,'  adding, 
*  lie  smile  for  joy,  to  see  you  suck  my  bloud,'  but  Leir  declines  to  be  tempted,  and  while 
they  are  talking  the  Gallian  king  and  Cordelia  approach;  Cordelia  recognizes  her 
fiuhec's  voice,  bat,  by  the  advice  of  her  husband,  refrains  from  revealing  herself.  She 
gives  them  food  and  drink,  and,  when  their  strength  has  returned,  begs  to  knew  their 
story: 


*  Ltfr.   If  from  the  fir*t  I  should  relate  the  cause, 
'Twould  make  a  heart  of  adamant  to  wcepe : 
And  thou,  pooic  loale,  kind-hearted  as  thou  an. 
Dost  veepe  alreadjr,  ere  I  do  becin. 

CartitHii.    For  Go<U  love  td!  it ;  and  when  yOtt  have  doue, 

lie  tell  the  reason  why  I  wccpc  so  soonc' 


Leir  then  tells  his  story,  an  I  ends  with  describing  how  Ragan  has  induced  him  to 
go  to  a  certain  sjwt  s  ane  liistancc  iVom  the  court, 


*  Pointing  that  there  she  would  come  tallce  with  me ; 
There  the  had  Ml  a  thag  haird  mnrdifng  wretch. 

To  raa»»acre  my  honest  fri<.'n<!  .md  nic. 

Then  judge  your  sclfe,  although  my  ulc  be  briefe. 

If  ever  man  had  greater  cause  of  griefe. 

King.   Nor  never  like  impiety  was  doo^, 
Since  the  ereaiion  of  the  world  licciin. 

I^ir.    Af.  l  now  I  am  constr.iiml  to  sccke  rcUtA 
Of  her,  to  whom  1  have  bin  to  unkind ; 
Whose  ceeture,  if  It  do  award  m  dead^ 
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•I  wi!«t  ronrr!t<!e  slie  pays  me  but  my  due: 

Fui  if  xhc  shew  a  loving  daughten  part 

It  corocs  of  God  and  her,  not  my  desert. 
CmrdtUa.  No  doubt  the  will,  I  dare  be  twoine  the  vOL 
LHr.  How  Itnev  yon  lint,  twckaawincwlimt  the  bt 
Ccrdtlla.    My selfe  a  f.i thcr  have  •  gycat  W«y  heace, 

Ufde  me  u  iU  as  ever  you  did  her; 

Yet,  that  hb  icvcKiid  ace  I  one*  a>l|}tt  tee, 

Ide  creepe  along,  to  meet  him  on  my  kaae. 
Lfir.  O,  DO  mens  children  are  unkind  but  mfn«. 
CordttUk.   Condemne  not  all,  because  of  othen  CttBS: 

But  loolce,  dear  &tber,  looke.  behold  and  lee 

Thy  loving  dangfhter  apeaketh  onto  thee.  [Skt  kmtitt. 

Ltir.   O,  »und  ihou  up,  it  is  my  p  irt  to  kaede* 

And  a»ke  forgivencssc  for  my  former  f.iuUi.  (//r  titteUt. 

C»rdell».  O,  if  you  wi&h  I  should  ei^  my  breath, 
Dearc  bther  rise,  or  I  receive  my  death.  \Ht  ritttk, 

Ltir.   Then  I  will  rise,  to  satisfy  your  mind, 
But  kneele  againc,  lil  v'*''''"" 'j<=  rcsiKm!.  \H€ tuutttu 

Ctrdttta.   I  pardon  you :  the  word  besecmes  not  me : 
But  I  do  say  SO,  Ibr  to  eaae  yoor  knee ; 
You  gave  mc  life,  you  were  the  cause  that  I 
An  what  I  am,  who  else  had  never  bin. 

Ltir.   But  you  gave  life  to  mc  .-ind  to  my  firlead. 
Whose  dayca  bad  clae  bad  an  untimely  end. 

Cardttla.  You  bronght  me  up,  when  at  I  wat  hot  young. 
And  far  un:i''ilc  fnr  i<>  help'-  my  stlfc. 

Ltir.   I  cast  thee  forth,  when  as  thou  wast  but  young. 
And  her  onaUe  Ibr  to  bdpe  thysdfe. 

CirrdfUa.    CoJ,  wcrlJ,  and  nature,  say  I  doyoawronK 
That  can  injure  to  sec  you  kuiccle  »o  long. 

Kin^.    Let  me  breahu  off  this  loving  controfany. 
Which  doth  rejoice  my  very  toule  to  see. 

Good  fiither,  rise,  she  is  yonr  loving  daughter,  [Ht  Hitlk. 

And  brnowrs  you  with  as  re^pcctwe  <'tity, 
As  if  you  were  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

C^nMU.  But  I  win  never  rite  firora  off  ay  kaet,  l&tkmtiu. 
Until  I  have  your  blessing,  and  your  pardoa 
Of  all  niy  f.iult8  committed  any  w  .y. 
From  my  first  birth  until  thi*  present  day. 

La'r,  The  bletiing,  which  the  Cod  of  AiraMMM  gave 
Unto  the  tribe  of  yuda,  light  en  thee. 
And  lnulliI^ly  ihy  dayes,  that  thou  raayst  see 
Thy  childrens  children  prosper  after  thee. 
Thy  ftalla,  which  are  just  none  that  I  da  know, 
God  pardon  on  high,  and  I  forgive  below.  rhtth, 

CordfUa.    Now  is  my  heart  at  quiet,  and  dotb  loape 
Within  my  brest,  for  joy     t'.i.     od  hap  : 
And  now  (deare  (alhcr)  welcome  to  our  court, 
And  wdfione  (kind  Ptrtthu)  unto  me, 
Mbranr  of  veitue  and  titia  honeiijr.* 

The  lUng  and  Mamfoid  now  Uke  their  tarn  at  kneclin-  nnrl  xW\n<^  •  the  former  to 
rtgistcr  his  oath  that  he  will  »Tenge  Leir's  wrongi,  the  kUer  that  he  will  bring  bock 
%  wife  out  of  liriltaine. 

The  Gallian  king  at  once  puts  his  (»th  into  practice,  and  laodi  in  Brittdne  with  an 
•nnj  and  taket  possenion  of  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  Before  the  ^hting  begins, 
CordeUt  says: 

*  We  that  are  fed>le  and  want  use  of  armca. 
Will  pray  to  Cod.  to  iheeld  you  from  all  batM. 
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*  L*ir.   The  while  your  haitds  do  manage  ceaselcsM  toflt. 

Our  hearts  ihall  pray,  the  foes  m.iy  have  the  foile.* 

Cornwall,  Cambria,  Gonorill,  .md  Ragan  appear  with  an  army,  but  before  the 
battle  begins  there  U  a  famiiy  meeting,  at  which  Cordelia  terms  Gonorill '  shamelesse,' 
and  GoaotW  retorts  hf  cdUng  Cordelia  •  'pniitan'  and  a  « dtiiemblfaig bjpocrite.* 
pierillu.<;  calls  Gonorill  a  *  monster,'  and  Ragan  sayi  she  never  heard  a  fouler-spoken 
man  than  PeriUiis.  Ldr  interrapU  theM  ameatttes,  and  adds  to  tbem,  bj  addreaing 
Ragan: 

'  Out  on  thee,  Tiper,  icum,  filthy  parricidOp 
Mora  odioni  to  ay  tight  then  it  a  toada : 

KaewatttboatbtMletianr  \Sk«9matdknAammmittmM»Atm^ 

After  some  farther  oonveraation  in  tbe  same  style,  they  proceed  to  bo^cw.  Corn- 
wall and  Cambria  with  their  wivaa  and  soldiess  are  pvt  to  flight,  and  Leir  is  rein* 
stated  in  his  kingdom.  He  gives  thanks,  first  to  the  heavens  ami  then  to  the  Gallian 
king,  acknowledges  that  Cordelia's  '  modest  answere'  of  afure:ime  was  of  the  true 
stamp,  promises  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  requite  Perillus,  and  then: 

'  Tluuiks  (worthy  Mtunftrd)  to  thee  lut  of  all. 
Net  CTMMd  last,  'eatnetlif  daMftvasHaallt 

No,  thou  hast  !io:i  like  laid  on  to-day, 
Chasing  the  LitrnwaJ/  king  and  Caml>rim: 
Who  with  my  daughter,  daughters  did  I  say  t 
To  nvs  thdr  Uva,  the  fugitivca  did  play. 
CooM,  BOHW  aad  damfater,  who  bid  om  advauiMe, 
Repose  widi  OM  awhile,  and  then  for  Frauncr. 

\Sound  drumtt  and  trumpttt.  Ejctunt.' 

In  his  Introiiucthn,  Mr  Grant  White,  speaking  of  this  King  Leir,sayi  that  'ws 
'  may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  it.'  . . .  <  [Itj  is  a  tolerable  [playj 
'  Ibr  the  time  in  which  it  was  prodaced— the  eartjr  Elisabethan  period ;  hot  it  has  no 

*  resemblance  of  oonstmction  or  language  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  except  that  which 
'results  from  the  U'^e  of  the  Same  %tory  as  the  foundation  of  both.  But  in  the  great 
'  dramatist's  work  there  is  yet  a  slight  vestige  of  his  insignificant  and  utterly  unknown 
'  predecessor's  labours  upon  the  same  subject.  It  might  have  been  fortuitous,  as  it 
•was  moat  natural,  that  in  both  Ctrdelia  should  kneel  to  her  father  when  she  first 
'sees  htm  upon  her  return  from  France;  but  that  in  both  the  father  should  manifest 

•  an  inclination  to  kneel  to  the  (iau^-hter  must  be  due,  it  would  seem,  to  a  reminis- 
'  cence  by  the  later  dramatist  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  So,  too,  when  Shake- 
« speare's  Lear  exclaims,  **  'twas  this  flesh  begot  Those  pelican  daughters,"  we  maf 
*be  quite  sure  that  we  hear  an  echo  of  the^e  lines  by  the  forgotten  dramatist :  "  I  am 
*as  kind  as  is  the  pelican  That  kills  itself  to  save  her  young  ones*  lives."  And 
•having  found  these  traces  of  the  old  play  in  Shakespeare's  memory,  faint  though 

*  they  be,  we  may  also  presume  that  in  /V/t/Am,  blun\  and  fdthful  counsellor  and 
•friend  of  the  monarch  in  the  elder  play,  we  see  a  prototype  of  the  noUe  character 
•of  Kent  in  the  later.  But  in  their  scope,  spirit,  and  purjwsc,  a'^ide  from  all  qiics- 
'  tion  of  comparative  merit,  the  two  works  are  entirely  dissimilar;  and  after  the 
<  closest  examination  of  the  earlier,  I  can  find  only  these  tritling  and  almost  insig- 
•nifieant  pointy  of  resemblance  between  them,  except  in  incidents  and  characters 

•  which  both  playwti^ts  owed  to  the  old  legend.' 

Mr  A.  W.  Ward,  in  his  admirable  Hht'<ry  of  English  Dramatic  I.iteraturf,  i,  126 
(a  work  almost  indis^pensable  to  the  Shakespeare  student),  speaking  of  this  King  Lnr^ 
«qfsi  *  Yet,  with  all  its  defects,  the  play  seems  only  to  awah  the  toncii  of  a  powerful 
34*  aA 
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'hand  to  be  com-erted  into  a  tragedy  of  supreme  effectiveness;  and  while  Shake- 
•spere's  genius  nowhere  exerted  itself  with  more  transcendent  force  and  m.-irvelknu 

*  versiuility,  it  nowhere  found  more  promising  materials  ready  to  its  command.' 

In  Sk^^>tmrt  /rAtf«rttA>/(Hi,  301)  Mn  Lennoi  M7*i  •  The  Okranicle  of  Hotta- 
•shed  and  Sidney's ^r^tf<jV<i  are  not  the  oolf  roonrcCS  Shtketpear  had  for  histngedjT 
'of  Lear,  if  we  may  believe  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  published  in 
'  the  year  1726.    In  his  Inlroduction  to  an  old  ballad,  called  A  LamtiUabU  Son^ of  ihe 

*  Death  pf  Xing  Ltar  and  his  three  Daugkttn,  be  has  these  wonbt  **  I  cannot  be  ccr> 

*  tain  directly  as  to  the  time  when  this  Ballad  was  written ;  but  that  it  was  some  jtan 

•  before  the  j^Iay  of  Shakespeare  appears  from  neveral  circumstances,  which  to  men- 

<  tion  would  swell  my  Introduction  too  far  l>eyond  its  asual  length."  It  is  to  be  wished 
*that  thia  writer»tlnce  he  resolved  not  to  exceed  a  certain  length  in  \As  IiUrodnetkm^ 
*had  omitted  some  part  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  those  drcvnostances  which  were 
•of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  anything  else  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  that 
•old  ballad.  If  it  was  really  written  before  Shakespear's  play,  that  great  poet  did 
'  not  disdain  to  consult  it,  hut  has  copied  it  more  closely  than  either  the  Ckroniclt  or 

*  Sidney.  From  thence  (for  'tii  mentioned  nowhere  else)  he  look  the  him  of  Lear's 
'  madness,  and  the  extravagant  and  wanton  cruelty  his  daughters  exercised  on  him; 
•the  death  of  King  Lear  is  also  exactly  copied.  .  .  .  [The  old  I>allad]  beans  so  exact 
'an  analogy  to  the  argument  of  Shakespear's  A'tng  Lear,  that  his  having  copied  it 

*  canmot  be  doubted,  if  indeed  it  he  Ime  that  it  was  written  twiore  that  tragedy.' 

The  friend  of  our  countrywoman  (Mrs  Lennox  was  bom  in  New  York),  Dr  John- 
son, says:  •The  story  of  jilay  i'^  derived  .  .  .  perhaps  immcdi.uciy  from  an  old 
'  historical  ballad.  My  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  play  was  po>terior  to  the  ballad, 
'  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shakespeare's 

<  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking  to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
•chronicle;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifications;  it  first 

•  hinted  Lear's  madness,  hut  did  not  array  it  in  circumstances.  The  writer  of  the  ballad 
'  added  something  to  the  history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have  added  more  if  it 

•  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more  must  have  occurred  if  he  had  seen  Shakespeare.* 

This  ballad  Bish<^  Percy  reprinted  in  his  ReHqves  of  Ancient  Enj^ith  Poetry,  i, 
211,  cd.  1765,  and  says  of  it :  '  The  misfortune  is  that  there  is  nothing'  to  assist  us  in 
'  ascertaining  its  date,  but  what  little  evidence  arises  from  within,  this  the  reader 
'roust  weigh  and  judge  for  himself.  After  all,  'tis  possible  that  Shakespeare  and 

•  the  author  of  this  ballad  might  both  of  them  be  indebted  to  [the  older  play  of  Xmg 

*  Leir"].    This  ballad  is  given  from  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Golden  Garland,  bl.  let. 

•  intitled  '  A  Lamentable  Sonjj  of  the  Death  of  King  Leir,  and  his  three  Daughters. 

•  To  the  tune  of  *•  When  flying  fame."  ' 

RIT8ON  was  the  earliest,  I 'think,  to  deny  Shake«q>eare's  obligations  to  the  old 
ballad.  He  says  of  it,  that  it  •  by  no  means  deserves  a  place  in  any  edition  of 
•Shakespeare,  but  is  evidently  a  most  servile  pursuit, — not,  indeed,  of  our  author's 

*  play,  which  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  read,  but — of  Holinshed's  Chronicle^ 

*  where,  as  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  King  of  France  is  cabled  Aganippus,  I 
*snpposi^  however,  that  the  performance  and  oelehrityof  the  play  might  have  set  the 
*boUad-maker  at  work,  and  furnished  him  with  the  circumstance  of  Lear's  madness, 

•  of  which  there  is  no  hint  either  in  the  histori.in  or  the  old  play.    The  omission  of 

•  any  other  striking  incident  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  his  want  of  either  genius  or  in- 
•fofinatiott.  All  be  had  to  do  was  to  s|rin  out  a  sort  of  narrative  in  n  sort  of  venc^ 
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*to  be  sung  about  the  streets,  and  make  advantage  of  the  publick  curiosity.  I  much 
'doubt  whether  any  common  hall.ni  can  be  produccil  anterior  to  a  play  upon  the 
'same  subject,  unless  in  the  case  of  some  very  recent  evcuL' 

I  Uunk  we  nay  tafely  tnist  to  RilMm't  ^klgoient  when  to  good  a  critic  ai  Hau 
LIWBU.  concurs  in  it.  Halliwell  says,  that  the  old  ballad  is  chiefly  '  founded  on 
'the  story  as  rclnted  by  nolin'<licd,  hut  written  aho  with  a  recollection  of  Shake- 
'speare's  tragedy.  This  ballad  was  probably  issued  early  in  the  seventeenth  centur)', 
*ah1ioa^  no  copy  of  so  aadent  a  date  ia  now  known  tu  exist.   It  cannot,  of  conne, 

*  be  redumed  amongst  the  materials  used  by  Shakespeare  aniess  h  Im  supposed,  as 

•  it  is  by  some  critics,  to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1608.  It  is  far  more  likdy  tO  have 
'  been  written  io  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  tragedy.' 

The  following  Is  the  ballad,  reprinted  fiom  Ferqr**  ReUfmaf 

KING  L£IR  AND  HXS  THR££  DAUGHTERS. 

*KlNG  LsiR  once  ruled  in  this  land. 

With  princely  power  and  peace. 
And  had  ail  things  with  hearts  content. 

That  might  his  joys  Increase  s 
Amongst  those  things  that  nature  gave. 

Three  daughters  fair  had  he. 
So  princely  seeming  beautiful. 

As  fdrer  could  not  be. 

«  So  on  a  time  it  pleas'd  the  king 
A  question  thus  to  move, 
Which  of  his  daogbtem  to  his  grace 

Could  shew  the  dearest  love: 
For  to  my  age  you  bring  content. 

Quoth  be,  then  let  me  hear 
Whidi  of  yott  three  in  plighted  tmlh. 

The  kindest  will  appear. 

•  To  whom  the  eldest  thus  began. 

Dear  father,  mind,  quoth  she, 
Before  your  face,  to  do  you  good. 

My  blood  shall  render'd  be : 
And  for  your  sake  my  bleeding  heart 

Shall  here  be  ent  in  twain. 
Ere  that  I  see  your  reverend  age 

The  smallest  grief  sustain. 

<And  so  will  I.  the  seeond  said  $ 

Dear  father,  for  your  sake. 
The  w  orst  of  all  extremities 

I'll  gently  undertake; 
And  serve  your  highness  night  ead  daf 

With  diligence  ana  love: 
That  sweet  content  and  quietneu; 

Discomforts  may  remove. 
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*  In  doing  so^  job  njiodl. 

The  aged  king  replj'd ; 

But  what  sayst  thou,  my  yoOQgest  f^A^ 

How  is  thy  love  ally'd  ? 
My  love  (tjiradi  yoang  Gordrlfai  then) 

Which  to  your  grace  I  owe. 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  a  child. 
And  that  is  all  I'll  show. 

*  And  wQt  duNi  abeir  no  nMMW^  qnodi  he^ 

Than  dodi  thy  duty  bind? 
I  well  perceive  thy  love  b  SttMlI, 

When  as  no  more  I  find  i 
Hotoeftidi  I  banish  tfice  my  cowt^ 

Then  «t  no  child  of  nino; 
Nor  any  part  of  this  my  realm; 

By  favour  shall  be  thine. 

*  Thy  elder  sisten  lores  art  more 

Than  well  I  can  denumd. 
To  whom  I  equally  bestow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land : 
My  pompal  state  end  ell  my  goods. 

That  lovingly  I  may 
With  those  thy  sisters  be  BSintain'd 

Until  my  dying  day. 

*Thas  flattering  ipeedies  woo  renown, 

^ these  two  sisters  here: 
The  third  had  causeless  banishment* 

Yet  was  her  love  more  dear : 
For  poor  Cordelia  petiently 

Went  wandring  up  and  down, 

Unhclji'rl,  iinpity'c?,  gentle  mnid, 

Through  many  an  English  town : 

•Until  at  hit  in  fiunoos  nnnce 

She  gentler  fortunes  foond ; 
Though  poor  and  bare,  yet  she  wu  deea'd 

The  fairest  on  the  ground : 
Vniere  when  the  king  her  virtnat  heard* 

And  this  fidr  lady  seen. 
With  full  consent  of  all  his  cooft 

He  made  his  wife  and  qaeen. 

<  Her  fidher,  *  dd  *  Uof  Ldr,  tids  while 
With  Us  two  daoghteti  staid. 

Forgetful  of  their  promis'd  loves. 
Full  soon  the  same  decay'd. 
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And  living  in  <inceii  IUigui*t  oowi, 

The  eldest  of  the  twain, 
She  took  from  him  his  chiefest  *P1H1T^ 
And  most  of  all  his  train. 

•For  wImkm  twenty  bmo  woe  vont 

To  wait  with  bended  knee : 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten. 
And  after  scarce  to  three : 

Najr,  one  sh«  thongfat  too  mnch  for  Umt 
So  look  ihe  ntt  Mray. 

In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  ktngt 
He  would  no  longer  stay. 

*  Am  I  Kwtided  thus,  qnoth  he^ 

In  ^ving  all  I  hare 
Unto  my  children,  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gave  ? 
I'll  go  unto  my  Gonorell; 

My  semnd  cUld,  I  know, 
Will  be  more  kind  and  iNtifnl, 

And  wiU  reUere  my  woe. 

*Fnll  fint  he  hie*  dien  to  her  oomts 
Where  when  ebe  hews  hit  biomv 

Retum'd  him  answer.  That  she  griev'dlf 
That  all  his  means  were  gone : 

Bat  no  way  could  relieve  bis  wants ; 
Yet  if  that  he  would  Mmy 

Within  her  Utchen,  he  ihonM  hnve 
What  leollioos  gave  nwmy. 

•When  he  had  heaid  with  hitter  teaiit 

He  made  his  answer  then; 
In  what  I  did  let  me  be  made 

Example  to  all  men. 
I  will  retam  again,  quoth  he. 

Unto  my  Ragaa's  conit; 
Sie  will  not  use  me  thus,  I  hope. 

But  in  a  kinder  sort. 

'  Where  when  he  came,  she  gave  command 
To  drive  hin  thenee  away  1 

When  he  was  well  within  her  court 
(She  said)  he  would  not  stay. 

Then  back  again  to  Gonorell, 
The  woefttl  king  ^d  hie. 

That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  havo 
What  scnllion  bqr*  set  by. 
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*  But  diere  of  diat  lie  wts  deny'd. 

Which  she  had  promis'd  late  : 
For  once  refusing,  be  should  aoC 

Come  after  to  her  gate. 
Tbns  twixt  his  daughters,  for  idief 

He  wandied  up  and  down; 
Being  glad  to  feed  on  beggait  foodt 

That  lately  wore  a  ciowa. 

•And  eaUiog  to  leawafcrence  then 
His  jouDgat  daughters  words. 

That  said  the  duty  of  a  child 

Wa-s  all  that  love  affords : 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her, 

Whom  be  had  heiush'd  so. 
Grew  frantick  mad  i  for  in  hb  aiod 

He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe  t 

*  Which  made  him  nnd  Us  milk-white  Iock% 

And  tiesies  fram  Us  JMad, 

And  all  with  blood  bcstain  his  cheekSf 

With  age  and  honour  spread  : 
To  hills  and  woods,  and  watry  founts, 

He  made  hb  hoorl/  mean, 
Till  hills  and  woods,  and  scasdem  things^ 

Did  seem  to  sigh  and  groan. 

*  Even  thus  possest  with  discontents. 

He  passed  o^ie  to  Fkance, 
In  hopes  frain  fidr  Cordelia  tliere. 

To  find  some  gentler  chance  : 
Most  virtuous  dame !  which  when  she  heard 

Of  thb  her  fother's  grief. 
As  dutj  hound,  she  quickly  sent 

Him  comfort  and  relief  i 

*  And  by  a  train  of  noble  peers. 

In  bnnre  and  galbni  tort. 
She  gave  in  charge  he  should  be  brought 

To  Aganippus'  court ; 
Whose  royal  king,  with  noble  mind 

So  freely  gave  consent. 
To  master  up  hb  knights  at  aims. 

To  frme  and  ooniage  beat. 

*  And  so  to  England  came  with  speed, 

To  repossesse  king  Lcir, 
And  drive  lib  dang^ileis  from  thdr  thrones 
By  Us  Cbrdelia  dear: 
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Where  she,  trae-hcaited  noble  queen. 

Was  in  the  battel  slain: 
Yet  he  gooii  king,  in  hi*  old  dayt, 
PusiCikt  biii  cruwa  again. 

*  Dttt  when  he  heard  Cordelin't  death. 

Who  died  indeed  for  love 
Of  her  dear  father,  in  whose  cause 

She  did  this  battel  move; 
He  swooning  fell  npon  her  breist, 

From  whence  he  never  parted; 
But  on  her  bosom  left  his  life. 
That  was  so  truly  hearted. 

'The  lords  and  nobles  when  they  saw 

Thp  end  of  these  events, 
I'he  other  sisters  unto  death 

Thej  doomed  bf  oonaenttt 
And  being  dead,  their  crowns  they  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin  : 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  fall  of  pride. 
And  disobedient  sin.' 


It  would  be,  I  think,  merely  a  waste  of  space  to  reprint  any  more  Tersions  of  the 

same  old  story,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Warner's  Albion^ s  England,  Layamon's 
Brut,  the  Geita  Romanorum,  &c.  &c.  Probably  more  versions  have  been  already 
given,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  than  Shakespeare  ever  read  or  would  have  eared  to 


Klein  {GesMchu  des  JtatUm$chcH  Dramas,  i,  891)  queries  whether  it  be  not 

possible  thai  a  hint  of  the  idea  of  presenting  in  the  same  play,  and  in  the  same 
scene,  assumed  madness,  real  madness,  and  professional  fully,  may  not  have  been 
derived  from  Le  Stramgatut  d*A»wrt  by  Cristoforo  CastellettI,  published  in  Rome, 
1585,  wherein  similar  types  are  to  be  found.  '  Old  Metello,  insane  out  of  grief  for 
•his  children,  Alessandro  an  assumed  Fool,  an  1  Ucll'  Humore  a  professional  one, 
•represent  in  Castelletti's  comedy  a  trio  jangled  into  discord,  which  fmds  its  reso- 

*  lution  in  that  infinitely  pathetic  terzetto  of  insanity  in  Lear,  and  reveals  its  artistic 
•and  tragic  capabiUties  when  the  parojcysms  of  a  tragic  insanity,  simuhUed  at  the 
•same  time  by  a  fictitious  insanity,  are  soothed  into  tragic  sorrow  by  a  Fool.  The 
'assumption  of  such  a  hint  is  all  the  more  allowable  since,  as  far  xs  we  remeniher,  no 
'drama  is  to  be  found  before  Ltar  whciein  these  three  varieties  of  mental  alienation 

*  are  employed  as  a  motif  in  one  and  the  same  scene;  nay,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
•drama  exists  before  LearmA  HtmUit  wherein  feigned  insanity  is  depicted  at  all, 
•except  in  this  very  Stravagante  d'' Amore  by  Castelletti.  Mock-in'i.init y  belongs  to 
'  Come<iy ;  to  elevate  it  to  Tragedy,  to  make  it  a  potent  foil  to  real  insanity,  as  in 

*  Edgar  and  Lear,  is  the  triumph  of  tragic  ait* 


lead. 


DURATION  OF  THE  ACTION 


Egclb  w«8  the  Hrst  to  reckon  the  tine  ooBtuiBed  during  the  acdan  of  this  tngjcAj, 

His  computation  is  hriefly  as  follows: 

Of  course  the  first  scene,  containini:;  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  occupies  one  day. 

After  this  several  months  elapse,  during  which  Lear  may  have  taken  up  bis  abode 
with  GooeiU  and  Rqpn  leveral  timet  altemateijr,  so  that  wiien  Lour  ujt,  *  What 
'  fiiijr  of  my  followers  at  a  clap !  Within  a  fortnight ! '  he  may  refer  only  to  that  por* 
tion  of  the  current  moiuh  diinnc  which  he  has  been  stayinj^  with  Goneril.    It  is 

*  utterly  impossible'  that  this  '  fuiliiight '  can  refer  to  the  very  finbl  fortnight  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  hecanse  this  does  not  aUow  snffieient  time  for  Uie  tidtngii 
of  Lear's  cruel  treatment  to  reach  Cordelia,  or  for  her  to  undertake  ttiat  iamion  of 
the  kingdom  which  is  already  on  foot.  If  the  scene  in  wliich  this  expression  occurs 
bad  come  directly  after  the  first  scene  all  would  have  I  ccn  well,  hut,  unfortunately, 
Shakespeare  was  careless,  liad  'indistinct  ideas  conoemuig  itic  progress  of  the  action,' 
and  was  liable  to  *  enhappjr  overnights/  one  of  which  he.  fell  into  here.  According 
to  Shakespeare,  directly  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day,  or  on  any  part  of  the  following  day,  Edmund  ^lersnades  Edgar  to  conceal 
himself  from  his  father's  wrath.  Now,  if  this  order  of  scenes  t>e  retained,  Edgar 
must  lie  concealed  for  several  months*  according  to  Ecdcs.  Wherefore  Eedce  re> 
arranges  the  scenes,  whereby  that  in  which  Goneril  resolves  to  chedc  her  fitthcf 
(I,  iii)  follows  the  first;  then  cnmcs,  after  a  'very  short  interval,'  the  scene  CI,  iv) 
where  Lear  uses  the  expression  '  within  a  fortnight.'  Of  course  followed  immediately 
by  that  wherein  Lear  sends  Kent  to  Gloncester,  and,  irith  this,  the  First  Act  closes. 
See  Bocles's  note  on  pw  4s. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  time  is  as  follows:  The  first  scene  takes  up  One  Day.  Then 
several  months  elape,  and  we  come  to  the  day  on  which  Goneril  tells  Oswald  to 
treat  her  father  when  he  returns  from  hunting  with  what  '  weary  negligence'  he  will, 
and  to  prepare  for  dinner.  A  few  minutes  after  Lear  enteis,  and  then  ensues  die 
stormy  scene  between  him  and  Goneril.  A  few  hours  later  Lear  sends  Kent  to 
Gloucester  with  letters  to  Regan.    This  makes  Two  Days,  and  ends  the  Fii-t  Act. 

A  night  now  passes,  and,  at  •  any  part  of  the  day  succec<ling  that  on  which  Lear 

*  httcries  from  Goneril/  the  Second  Act  o^iens,  and  here  Eoclcs  places  the  scene  (I,  ii) 
which  he  omitted  from  the  First  Act,  namely,  that  in  which  Edmund  persuades  Glou-> 
cester  of  Edgar's  treachery,  and  persuades  Edgar  to  conceal  himself.  Edgar  remains 
in  concealment  until  nightfall,  when  Edmund  summons  him  forth,  and,  after  the 
mock  duel,  forces  hinj  to  fly.  This  closes  the  Third  Day.  No  sooner  is  Edgar  fled 
than  Regan  and  Cornwall  arrive  at  the  castle,  and  *very  shortly*  after  them  come 
Kent  and  Oswald,  and  the  scene  ensues  where  Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks.  While 
Kent  is  thus  left,  Cornwall  prepares  the  proclamation  alx)Ut  Edgar,  and,  after  'such 

*  an  interval  as  this  circumstance  may  seem  to  render  necessary,'  but  still  in  the  same 
night,  Edgar  appears  (we  are  now  at  II,  iv,  of  Ecdes)  and  decides  to  torn  fiedlam 
beggar.  When,  in  the  next  scene,  Lear  appears,  and  finds  Kent  stodced,  it  is  still 

*  a  continuation  of  the  same  night,  which  we  may  conclude  to  be  now  far  advanced.* 

Eccles  continues  this  night  through  the  Second  .\ct,  and  the  first  six  scenes  of  Act 
III.  Scene  vii  of  Act  III  (that  in  which  Gloucester  is  blinded),  Eccles  says, '  be  sup- 
poses to  be  early  in  the  morning  after  Lear  has  been  exposed  to  the  tempest.*  T1iis» 
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<hen,  it  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  Day.  In  the  conne  of  it  Glooeester  meets  Edgar, 

and  gets  him  to  lead  him  to  Dover,  and  says, '  I'  th'  last  ni;rht^s  storm  I  such  a  fellow 
saw.'  This  is  IV,  i.  While  Gloucester  and  Edgar  are  going  to  Dover,  Goncril  and 
Edmund  are  joumeyiog  to  the  Duke  of  Albauy's  palace,  where  they  arrive  (IV,  ii)  on 
'  tl»  IblUnring  day.'  *  We  may  imagine  it  the  momlag.*  This,  then,  ii  the  FU&  Dqr* 

Here  antes  a  diflienlty.  As  the  scenes  now  stand,  we  have  in  Scene  t,  of  Act  IV, 
a  conference  between  Regan  and  0^\vaId  at  Gloucester's  castle,  and  Owald  leaves 
for  Dover.  Of  course  some  time  must  elapse  before  he  reaches  there,  Eccles  thinks 
a  night  at  lex<it,  and  yet  in  the  very  next  scene  he  is  at  Dover,  and  is  killed  by  Edgar. 
Now,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  snpposinK  that  a  night  passes  between  these  two 
scenes,  were  it  not  that  a  previous  scene  leaves  Corddia't  century  searching  eyery 
acre  of  the  high-grown  field  for  Lear.  The  century  was  either  successful  or  it  was 
not.  If  it  was  not  successful,  Lear  must  have  passed,  in  the  open  air,  all  this  nighty 
which  we  have  just  seen  had  to  ekpse  between  Osvrald's  leaving  Gtoucester's  oasde 
and  his  arrival  at  Dover.  But  Eedcs  lielieves  that  the  century  was  saoeeisfid,  and 
that  Lear  was  found  before  night.  The  order  of  scenes  is  therefore  wrong,  and 
Eccles  changes  them  so  as  to  bring  the  scene  (it  Gloucester's  castle  early  in  the  Act 
(see  p.  249),  before  Cordelia  sends  out  the  century,  whereby  time  will  be  given  for 
Oswald's  journey  from  Gloucester  to  Dover,  and  for  Kent  to  have  his  conference 
with  the  Gentleman  who  had  delivered  his  letters  to  Cordelia,  and  for  Cordelia  to 
send  out  her  century  to  find  her  father,  which  the  century  succeeds  in  doing  jiivt 
before  Oswald  reaches  Dover,  and  is  killed  by  Edgar.  This  certainly  makes  the 
story  connected  and  oonsiatent. 

To  return  to  the  redconing  of  time.  Eccles's  Fourth  Day  finds  Lear  on  his  way  to 
Dover,  accompanied  by  certain  hot  questrists,  and  Gloucester  blinded,  guided  to  the 
same  destination  by  Edgar.  The  next  day,  the  Fifth,  Goneril  and  Edmund  reach 
the  Duke  of  Albany's  castle,  and  Edmund  leaves  immediately  to  hasten  the  musters 
and  conduct  the  powers.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  (which  makes  the  Sixth) 
Regan  has  the  conference  with  Oswald,  and  tries  to  see  the  letter  which  Goncril  had 
sent  by  him  to  Edmund.  This  is  the  displaced  scene,  the  fifth  of  Act  IV,  which 
Eccles  places  as  the  third,  and,  to  quote  his  words,  'suppose  it  to  pass  on  the  even- 
'  ing  of  the  diird  day  since  that,  inclusively  taken,  on  the  morning  of  which  Lear, 
<  attended  hy  certain  of  Us  knights,  hc^a  to  be  oonvqred  from  the  castle  of  Gloster 
'  on  his  route  towards  Dover.'  Eccles  makes  it  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  account  for 
Edmund's  having  left  Regan  in  the  morning  to  dispatch  Gloucester's  nighted  life, 
and  aUo  to  give  time  for  Oswald's  journey  to  this  point  with  Goneril's  letter  to  Ed- 
mnnd,  and  also  because  Regan  begs  Oswald  to  wait  the  safe  conduct  of  her  forces 
on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  (the  Seventh),  or  •  the  fourth  morning  from  that  (both,  however,  in- 
'  clustvely)  whereon  Lear,  with  Kent  and  the  rest  of  bis  attendants,  began  his  progress 

*  fimn  GfaaM^  castle,  Goneril  and  Edmund  from  the  same  set  out  for  the  palace  of 

*  Albany,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  sightless  Gloster  began  to  proceed  to  Dover,*  we 
have  Kent's  conference  with  the  Gentleman  who  had  seen  mid  describes  Cordelia. 
Our  IV,  iii ;  Eccles's  IV,  iv. 

The  next  scene,  where  Cordelia  sends  out  the  century,  Eccles  '  conceives  to  be 
•some  part  of  the  morning  of  the  same  day  with  the  last  scene.' 

In  the  '  afternoon  of  the  same  day  '  Gloucester  is  guided  by  Edgar  to  the  iinagi> 
nary  cliff  of  Dover.  'This  will  allow  time  f  u  Oswald  to  have  performed  his  joor* 
ney '  after  leaving  Regan  on  the  preceding  evening.   This  is  IV,  vL 
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Hm  next  scene  (IV,  vii),  where  Leer  is  icstored  to  bis  teases,  Eodei  insgines 
'  some  part  of  a  new  daj,       the  fifth  since  tlie  ni^  of  the  stom.'  Hiis  makes 

the  Eighth  Day. 

To  the  first  scene  of  Act  V  he  assigns  a  new  day,  vU :  *  the  sixth  since  the  night 
of  die  stonn/  and  this  day,  which  b  the  Ninth,  is  *  eontfaraed  to  the  end  of  the  play.' 

The  nonber  of  days  taken  iq»  by  this  dnuna  has  been  campnted  by  Mi  P.  A. 
DaMIBL  also,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Mew  Sh.  S»€^  1877-9.  p.  215. 
It  difTers  somewhat  from  Eccles's,  and  extends  the  time  over  one  more  day.  It  is 
substantially  as  follows : 

The  first  scene  occopies  one  day. 

The  second  scene,  in  which  Edmund  persuades  Edgar  to  conceal  himself,  and 
which  ?>cles  trnn>-poscd  to  the  next  Act,  Daniel  places  *  on  the  day  following  the 
opening  scene,'  and  Gloucester's  exclamation,  '  the  king  gone  to-night,'  is  interpreted 
*  in  the  sense  of  tht  night  last  passed^  as  it  'is  frequently  used  in  these  plays '  in 
tliat  sense;  and,  moreover,  *  E^nnd,  who  here  promises  his  ftther  fall  satisfaction 
'as  to  Edgar's  guilt,  '<  without  any  further  delay  than  tkit  vtfy  tvtning,"  could  not 
•lay  this  if  the  nif^ht  of  the  <lay  on  which  he  is  speaking  were  already  come.'  As 
Edgar  goes  into  concealment  on  this  day,  Daniel  allows  him  there  to  remain,  in  the 
same  castle  with  hb  fatfier,  fcr  abont  fowtecn  days. 

After  tUs  Second  Day,  in  order  to  account  for  Lear^  exclamation  1  *  WitUn  a 
fortn^htl'  Daaid  supposes  an  interval  in  the  acdon  of  something  1cm  than  that 
period. 

With  the  third  scene, '  at  about  mid-day,'  the  action  recommences,  and,  ceasing  '  a 
Utde  after  noon,*  carries  ns  through  the  rest  of  the  Act.  This  makes  the  Third 


Towards  night  of  the  following  day,  therefore  the  Fourth  Day,  the  second  Act 
begins.  Edmund  has  the  mock  fipht  with  Ed^ar,  and  Cornwall  and  Regan  arrive  at 
the  castle  '  during  the  night;  and  this  fact  must  tix  the  lime  of  the  second  scene  of 

*  this  day,'  in  which  the  quarrel  between  Kent  and  Oswald  takes  place.  *  It  will  be 

*  remembered  that  it  was  about  mid-day  in  Day  3  that  Kent  trip]>cd  up  Oswald's  heels, 

*  and  sliortly  afterwards  Lear  >;cnt  him  on  thi<;  errand.    When  in  this  scene  he  again 

*  meets  Oswald,  he  says,  "  Is  it  two  days  ago  since  I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee 

*  before  the  king?"  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  about  a  day  and  a  half  has  been 
•occupied  in  his  joumesring  to  Comwall*s  palace*  and  from  thence  to  Gloucester's 

*  castle,  and  that  this  is  the  second  night  or  early  morning  since  he  set  out  with  Lear's 
♦letters  :  midnight  of  Day  4,  or  I  or  2  A.M.  of  Day  5.' 

On  the  morning  after  his  flight  Edgar  resolves  on  disguising  himself  as  Mad  Tom. 
This  is  in  III,  iii,  and  on  the  Fifth  Day*  And  on  this  sme  morning  II,  iv,  begins, 
and  at- III,  vi,  die  day  ends  at  night  Here  we  see  Daniel  gives  one  more  day  to  the 
action  than  Eccles.  Eccles  makes  all  these  scenes  take  place  on  the  same  night  that 
Cornwall  and  Regan  arrive  at  Gloucester's  cattle.  Apparently,  Daniel  i>  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  following  day  because  when  Cornwall  and  Regan  '  make 
their  appearance,  Lear  bids  tihem  **  Good  morrow." '  [This,  1  fear,  is  soaaewhat  in 
favour  of  Ecdes.  The  time  of  day  that  was  at  hand,  not  that  which  was  present, 
was  commonly  (Delius  says  'always')  u-^cd  as  a  greeting.  Thus,  in  Rotii.  d-*  Jul. 
we  find  that  after  the  very  stroke  of  noun  'good  evening'  was  the  proper  salutation. 
The  objection  to  Eccles's  reckoning  is  that  we  have  an  excessively  long  night,  to 
Daniel's  that  we  have  an  excessively  long  day.  I  doubt  if  upon  either  redconhig, 
or  upon  any  minute  reckoning,  ^lakespeare  ever  bestowed  a  thought.  If  he  had,  it 
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li  wmcwbat  derogatory  to  tits  jteniai  to  tttppoee  tbat  be  would  not  bave  made  bb 

meaning  and  intention  clear. — Ed.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sixth  Day  (III,  vii),  Edmund  accompanies  Goneril  from 
Gloucester's  castle  back  to  Albany,  Gloucester's  eyes  are  put  out,  and  (in  IV,  i)  be 
is  led  by  Edgar  to  Dover. 

On  aoeoant  of  tbe  distance  between  Gloucester's  castle  and  Albanj*s  palace,  a  day 
is  given  to  Edmund  and  Goneril  to  accomplish  the  joomqrt  and  tbb  makes  tbe 
Seventh  Da\^d  IV,  ii. 


.  On  tbe  fiigbtb  Day  (IV,  lit)  we  are  in  tbe  Frencb  Camp  near  Dover,  and  a  Gen- 
tleman tells  Kent  of  his  interview  with  Cordelia.   *Some  short  interval  between 

*  Days  7  and  8  should  probably  be  supposed ;  as  the  news  now  is  that  the  forces  of 
'^Ibany  and  Cornwall  are  afoot  (1.  50-1),  which  was  not  the  case  on  the  former  day. 

*  Lear  k  in  Dover/  bat  bis  sovereign  shame  keeps  him  from  Cordelia. 

We  come  now  to  the  Ninth  Day  (IV,  iv),  and  of  it  Daniel  says:  *  I  am  not  sue 
*that  I  am  right  in  making  this  scene  the  commencement  of  a  separate  day;  it  may 

*  possibly  be  a  continuation  of  Day  No.  8,  or  it  may  be  separated  from  that  day  by 

*  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two.  Time  is  not  marked  except  by  the  succession  of  events, 

*  but  on  tbe  whole  they  induce  me  to  suppose  thn  the  moirow  of  Day  No.  8.  Lear 
<has  been  met  in  the  fields*  crowned  with  wild  flowers,  and  Cordelia  sends  oat  in 

*  search  of  him.  Tbe  news  is  that  **The  British  powers  an  marching  bitber- 
«ward"  (1.  21). 

*  [Act  IV,  sc.      The  scene  shifts  to  Gloucester's  castle,  or,  as  some  editora  make 

*  it,  Regan's  palace.  Goneril*s  steward,  Oswald,  has  arrived  with  a  letter  from  his 

*  mistress  for  Edmund ;  but  *'  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter"  (1.8).  Albany'^ 
'troops,  it  seems,  are  already  in  the  field;  Rcf^an's  are  to  "set  forth  to-morrow" 
'  (1.  16).  Regan  warns  the  Steward  that  she  intends  to  take  Edmund  for  herself,  and 
<she  offers  htm  preferment  if  be  can  cat  off  old  Gloucester.  Tbe  position  of  this 
'scene  should  mark  it  as  occurpng  on  tbe  same  day  as  scenes  iv,  and  vi;  but  tbe 
'news  as  to  the  movement  of  the  trooi>s  favours  the  notion  that  it  represents  an 
'earlier  date;  moreover,  if  it  is  allowed  to  retain  its  present  place,  we  are  called  on 

*  to  believe  that  Oswald,  who  again  makes  his  appearance  in  sc.  vi,  is  present  with 
*RegBn,  and  is  at  Dover  on  one  and  tbe  same  day.  Its  true  place  seems  to  be  In  tbe 
'  interval  I  have  marked  between  Days  7  and  8,  and  Eccles  actually  transposes  it  to 
•that  position,  making  it,  however,  the  evening  of  the  day  rc]>rc<entod  in  Act  IV, 
'sc.  ii,  my  Day  7.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  best  to  enclose  it  within  brackets,  as  in 
*other  cases  of  scenes  wbicb  I  suppose  to  be  ont  of  tbe  due  order  of  time.]'  On 
this  same  day  (the  Ninth)  Gloucester  supposes  that  be bas  leaped  from  Dover  Cliff, 

and  Oswald  is  slain  by  Ed^ar. 

Day  Tenth,  and  last.  '  Observe  that  this  must  be  a  separate  day  if  IV,  v,  is  prop- 
'  erly  placed ;  for  Rein's  troops,  which  then  were  to  set  forth  on  the  morrow,  are 
*now  present,  led  by  Edmnnd.  Indeed,  bnt  for  tbe  almost  ligbtning^peed  of  tbe 
■action,  some  little  interval  might  be  supposed  between  this  and  Day  9.  The  tap 
'  of  the  drum,  heard  in  the  last  scene,  is,  however,  against  such  an  amngement  of 
•the  time.' 

This  day  extends  to  tbe  end  of  die  tragedy. 

Thus,  according  to  Daniel, '  the  longest  period,  including  intervals,  that  can  be 
<  allowed  for  this  Flay  is  one  month;  though  perhaps  Uttle  more  than  three  weeks  is 

*  niiicienL' 
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Hi*  dtviiUm  of  time  it  tlms  ttfaulated: 
Dkj  I.  Act  I,  tc  L 

*<    S.  Act  I,  sc.  ii. 

Ah  Interval  of  somctliing  lew  iban  a  fortnight. 
3.  Act  I,  sc.  iii,  iv,  and  v. 
•*    4.  Act  II,  «c.  i,  md  iL 

5.  Act  II,  sc.  iii,  and  iv;  Act  III,  ic 
"    6.  Act  III,  sc.  vii;  Act  IV,  s&  u 
"    7.  Act  IV,  sc.  ii. 

Peritaps  an  Interval  of  a  day  or  two. 
<*    8.  Act  IV,  sc.  iU. 

"     9.  Act  IV,  sc.  iv,  V,  and  vl. 
**  10.  Act  IV,  sc.  vii;  Act  V,  ftc.  i-iii.  % 

Ecclcs's  scheme,  Daniel  thinks,  '  however  ingenious  in  some  mpcctS,  CMMOt  bft 
<  reconciled  with  the  notes  of  time  the  Play  itself  contains.' 


INSANITY 

Mits  Lennox  was  the  earliest,  I  think,  to  assert  that  Lear  was  really  insane  from 
the  ireiy  fint  She  says  {Shaiesfear  lUustrated,  iii,  287) :  Le«r  doa  not  ran  med 
till  tlie  third  Act ;  yet  his  lielmTioar  towards  Cordelia  in  the  first  scene  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  iudgement  totally  depraved ;  .  .  .  I-ear  banishes  [Cordelia]  his 
sight,  consigns  her  over  to  want,  and  loads  her  with  the  deepest  imprecations.  What 
less  than  Phrenzy  can  inspire  a  rage  so  groundless,  and  a  conduct  so  absurd  ?  Lear, 
while  in  his  wnies,  acts  like  a  madman,  and  firom  his  first  appearance  to  hit  lait 
lecma  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  his  reason. 

Joseph  Warton,  D.  D.  (  The  At/venturer,  5  Jan.,  1 754) :  Madness  being  occn>ioned 
by  a  close  and  continued  attention  of  the  mind  to  a  single  object,  Shakespeare 
jttdidoosly  represents  the  rcrignation  of  bis  crown  to  danj^ten  so  cruel  and  nnnatn> 
n1,  as  the  paiticnlar  idea  which  has  bnraght  on  the  distraction  of  Lear,  and  wUch 
perpetually  recurs  to  his  imagination,  and  mixes  itself  with  all^his  ramlilings.  [This 
theory  of  the  cause  of  I^car's  madness  brought  out  a  reply,  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, from  Charles  Ranger  [Arthur  Murphy]  in  the  Grays-inn  youmai,  wherein  it 
was  contended  that  the  ingratitnde  of  Lear's  danghten,  and  not  his  loss  of  power, 
was  the  cause  of  Us  madness.  To  this  an  Anonymons  correspondent  replied  in  the 
next  week's  issue,  upholding  Warton.  Whether  or  not  this  Anonymous  contributor 
was  Warton  himself,  I  really  have  not  taken  sutlicient  interest  in  the  discussion  to 
find  out.  Ranger  rejoined  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  and  to  the  second 
Tolnme  of  The  Gn^p-hm  ytmrtuii  I  refer  aU  who  are  interested  In  the  diqwte^ 
which  I  am  not. — Ed.] 

A.  Brigham,  M.  D.  {^Shakespeare  s  Illustrations  of  hisanitvy  Am.  Joum.  of  Insan- 
ity, July,  1844)  :  Lear's  is  a  genuine  case  of  insanity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end; 
sndi  as  we  often  see  in  aged  persons.  On  icadbig  it  w«  cannot  divest  oimdves  of 
^  idea  diat  it  b  a  real  caae  of  insani^  oonectly  reported.  Still,  we  apfMvhend,  the 
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play,  or  ease,  is  generally  mlsnndentood.  The  general  beUef  is,  thai  (he  iatanity  of 
Le«r  origiMted  sol^  from  fhe  ilUraUmeiit  of  his  danghten,  wMIe  ia  truth  he  wm 
^insane  before  that,  from  the  be<jinning  of  the  play,  when  he  gave  his  Idqgdom  away, 
and  banished,  as  it  were,  Cordelia  and  Kent,  and  abused  his  servants.  The  ill-usage 
of  his  daughters  only  aggravated  the  disease,  and  drove  him  to  raving  madness.  Had 
it  been  odierwise,  the  cue,  as  one  of  Insanitjr,  wonld  have  been  ineoaslitent  and  very 
unusual.  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott  prepare  those  whom  they  represent  as  insane, 
by  education  and  other  circumstances,  for  the  disease, — they  predispose  them  to 
insanity,  and  thus  its  outbreak  is  not  unnatural.  In  the  case  of  Lear  the  insanity  is 
SO  evident  before  lie  leeeivcd  any  abuse  from  his  daughters,  that,  profisssioaally 
speaking,  a  feeling  of  regret  arises  that  he  was  not  so  contidered  and  so  tMsied.  He 
was  unquestionably  very  troublesome,  and  by  his  '  new  pranks,'  as  his  daughter  calls 
Xh^m,  and  rash  and  variable  conduct,  caused  his  children  much  trouble,  and  intro- 
duced much  discord  into  their  households.  In  fact,  a  little  feeling  of  commiseration 
for  his  danghtets  at  fiist  arises  in  onr  ndnds  from  these  eircmnstanees,  though  to  ho 
sore  the^form  no  excuse  for  dieir  subsequent  bod  conduct.  Let  it  be  remembered 
^they  exhibited  no  marked  di<;position  to  ill-treat  or  neglect  him  until  after  the  con- 
duct of  himself  and  his  knights  had  become  outrageous.  Then  they  at  first  reproved 
him,  father  asked  Um  to  duuige  his  oonise  ia  a  nrild  mamier.  Thnt  Gkneril  says 
to  himr  •!  wonld  yon  woold  make  ose  of  that  good  wisdom  'Whereof  I  know  yon 

•  are  fraught ;  and  put  away  These  dispositions  which  0/ late  transform  you  From  what 

•  you  rightly  are ' ;  showing  that  previously  he  had  been  different.  This,  however, 
caused  an  unnatural  and  violent  burst  of  rage,  but  did  not  originate  bis  insanity,  for 
he  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  it,  and  it  would  have  progressed  aatnrally 
even  if  he  had  not  been  thus  addressed. 

lor  is  not  after  this  represented  as  constantly  deranged.  Like  most  persons 
affected  by  this  kind  of  insanity,  he  at  times  converses  rationally. 

In  the  storm-soeoe  he  becomes  violently  enraged,  exhibiting  what  may  be  seen 
daily  in  #  madJioose,  a  pamynn  of  rsge  and  violenee.  It  is  not  until  he  has  seen 
and  converged  with  Edgar,  'the  philosopher  and  learned  Theban,'  as  he  calls  him, 
that  he  becomes  a  real  maniac.  After  this,  aided  by  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  he 
falls  asleep,  and  bleep,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  partially  restores  him.  But  the  violence 
of  hb  disease  and  his  sofierings  are  too  great  for  his  feeUe  system,  and  he  dies, 
and  dies  deranged.  The  whole  case  is  instructive,  not  as  an  interesting  story  merely, 
but  as  a  faithful  history  of  a  case  of  senile  insanity,  or  the  insanity  of  old  age. 

I.  Ray,  M.  D.  {Am.^urnal  of  Insanity,  April,  1847) :  In  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear 
Shakeqieare  has  represented  the  principid  character  as  driven  to  madness  by  the  ttn> 
expected  ingrstitnde  of  his  dai^rhters ;  or,  more  scientifically  speaking,  he  has  repre* 
senfed  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  disease  as  being  rapidly  developed  under  the  ap- 
plication of  an  adequate  exciting  cause.  It  is  no  part  of  his  object  to  excite  curiosity 
by  a  liberal  display  of  wildness  and  fury,  nor  awaken  our  pity  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
mind  in  niins  and  nnconscioos  of  its  wretdiedncss.  He  aimed  at  dramatic  eflect, 
by  opening  the  fountains  of  sympathy  for  a  befaig  of  noble  nature  and  generous  im* 
pulses,  cruelly  despoiled  of  the  highest  endowment  of  man,  but  not  so  far  as  to  lose 
all  trace  of  his  original  qualities,  or  cease  for  a  moment  to  command  our  deepest  re- 
spect In  Lear  we  have  a  man  of  a  hot  and  haaly  temper,  of  strong  and  generous 
pasdoBS,  of  a  erednlons  and  confidii^  diapo^ion,  governed  by  impulses  rather  than 
deliberate  judgement,  rendered  impatient  of  restraint  or  contradiction  by  the  habit 
of  command,  with  a  nervous  temperament  strongly  susceptible  to  the  vexations  of 
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\  life,  and,  moreover,  with  all  these  momt  iafiiadliet  eiggimvated  bjr  old  age.  With 

the«;c  simpk-  clcmcnf<;  nf  character  is  minj^led  and  assimilated  more  or  less  of  mental 
derangement,  with  equal  re;^ard  to  p:itli'ilnL;icai  propriety  and  dramatic  effect.  And 
so  nicely  adjuhled  are  the  various  clcmcpl:>  uf  sauuy  and  insanity,  and  so  admirably 
do  diey  support  and  illustrate  one  another,  that  ve  are  not  sviprised  in  die  progress 
of  the  action  by  violent  contrasts ;  and  we  feel  at  last  as  if  it  were  the  aKMl  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  l,enr  sliould  go  mad,  and  precisely  in  the  way  represented  by 
the  poet.  Mad  as  he  becomes,  the  prominent  attributes  of  his  character  are  always 
to  be  seen.  Through  the  whole  play,  he  is  the  same  generous,  confiding,  noble- 
hearted  Lear.  In  short,  aaauming  Lear  to  be  an  historical  portreit,  instead  of  % 
poetical  creation,  we  should  say  there  existed  in  his  case  a  strong  predisposition  to 
insanity,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  dcvcl'^pcd  l)y  the  approach  of  old  age  or  the 
condua  of  his  daughters,  it  probably  would  have  been  by  something  else.  His  in- 
eomiderBle  rashneH  in  diitrilmting  his  IctngdoD  aaumg  his  duldren,  his  disinheriting 
the  yoongest  for  the  fearles^  capresdon  of  her  feelings,  and  bis  banishment  of  Kent 
for  endeavoring  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly, — all  indicate  an  ill^alanced 
mind,  if  not  the  actual  invasion  of  disease.  This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by|^ 
the  conversation  between  the  si&ters  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
[I,  i,  287-299].  With  a  knofrle4ge  of  insanity  that  oonld  hardly  have  ex- 
pected from  any  but  a  professional  observer,  Shakespeare  has  here  and  euRrhere 
recogni7cd  the  fact,  thnt  ven,*  many  of  those  who  Income  insane  are  previously  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  those  mental  irregularities  that  pass  under  the  name  of  oddity 
or  eccentricity.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  early  stage  of  Lear's  insanity,  or  its 
iacttbation,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  managed  with  masterly  skill,  the  more  snr> 
prising  as  it  is  that  stsge  of  the  disease  which  attracts  the  least  attention.  And  tho 
reason  is,  that  tlie  derangement  is  evinced,  not  so  much  by  delusions  or  f^ross  im- 
proprieties of  conduct,  as  by  a  mere  exaggeration  of  natural  peculiarities,  by  incon- 
dstentiei  of  bdiaviour,  by  certain  aois  ibr  which  very  plausible  reasons  are  assigned, 
though  they  would  never  have  been  performed  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind,  fay 
gusts  of  passion  at  every  trifling  provocation,  or  by  doing  very  proper  things  A  an* 
seasonable  times  and  occasions.  With  his  own  free  will  and  accord  he  gives  away 
his  kingdom,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  sink  ibe  monarch  in  the  private  citizen.  He 
attaches  to  his  person  a  hand  of  riotous  retainers,  whose  loose  and  lawlem  bdiaviour 
is  destructive  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  daughter's  housdiold.  Goneril 
descri!)cs  them  as,  •  Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched  and  bold,  That  this  our  court, 
'infected  with  their  manners,  Shows  like  a  riotous  iim.'  L'ndor  such  an  intliitirm, 
it  is  not  strange  that  she  should  remonstrate,  and,  had  not  ihc  divine  light  already 
bq^n  to  flicker,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  reproof.  As  it  is, 
however,  instead  of  admittiog  some  share  of  the  fault,  he  attributes  the  whole  of  it  *  • 
to  her,  flics  into  a  passion,  pours  uix>n  her  head  the  bitterest  curses,  upbraids  her 
with  the  vilest  ingratitude,  and  forthwith  proclaims  his  wrongs  to  i!ie  public  ear. 
Like  most  cases  of  this  kind  in  real  life,  it  would  have,  to  a  stranger,  the  appearance 
of  a  family  quarrel  springing  from  the  ordinary  motives  of  interest  or  pasuon,  hot 
where,  really,  the  iU-regulated  conduct  resulting  from  the  first  influences  of  disease 
provokes  restrictions  more  or  less  necessary  and  appropriate,  that  become  exciting 
causes  of  further  disorder.  Another  life-like  touch  is  given  to  the  picture  in  Lear's 
attribtttiag  all  his  tronUes  to  filial  ingratitnde,  not  being  aware,  of  course,  that  he 
was  on  the  hi^  road  to  insanity  long  before  he  liad  any  reason  to  doubt  dieir  kind* 
nesa.    In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  patient,  when  idling  Mi 
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•torjr,  to  fix  upon  tome  event,  and  especially  tome  «6t  of  his  friends,  as  the  cause  of 

his  troubles,  which  occurred  long  sabsequently  to  the  real  origin  of  his  disorder,  and 
might  have  had  but  an  acciflental  connection  with  it. 

£P.  493-3  •  Oh,  that  way  madness  lies.'  Unable  as  the  insane  are  to  perceive  their 
own  insanity,  yet  this  apprehension  of  its  approach,  so  fireqaently  repeated  by  Lear, 
usually  occurs  during  its  incubation.  Wl.ile  still  able  to  control  his  mental  mani- 
festations, the  patient  is  tortured  with  anticipations  of  insanity;  but.wlu  n  lie  r^ctually 
becomes  so  insane  that  the  most  careless  observer  perceives  the  fact,  then  he  enter- 
tain  the  most  complacent  opinion  of  his  intellectual  vigor  and  soundness.  And  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  nicer  tnits  of  insani^,  whidi  the  ordinaiy  observer  would  hardly 
be  supposed  to  notice. 

[P.  405.]  Thu5  far,  the  progress  of  Lear's  insanity  is  represented  with  the  closest 
fidelity  to  nature.  It  is  not  more  ditTerent  from  the  disease,  as  daily  observed,  than 
Lear's  moral  and  intellectnal  constitation,  when  in  health,  is  diflcrent  from  ordinary 
men's.  At  eveiy  interview  reason  seems  to  have  lost  somewhat  more  of  its  control. 
The  mental  excitement  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  now,  havin-j  reached  its 
height,  he  goes  about  singing,  dancing,  and  cajiering  through  the  fields,  fantastically 
decorated  with  weeds  and  floweni,  looking,  acting,  and  talking  like  a  madman.  His 
perceptive  organs  are  deceived  by  hatlncinationa;  and  his  discourse,  thong^  tinctured 
with  his  natural  shrewdness  and  vigor  of  thou^t,  b  full  of  incoherence  and  incon- 
gruity.  In  short,  he  is  now  what  is  called  raving.  In  the  representation  of  this 
condition  we  have  another  instance  of  Shakespeare's  unrivalled  powers  of  observa- 
tion. To  ordinary  apprehension  the  raving  of  n  maniac  Is  but  an  arbitrary  jumble 
of  words  and  phrases,  tietween  which  no  connecting  threads  can  be  discerned.  But, 
in  fact,  discordniit  and  heterogeneous  as  they  may  appear,  thev  arc  nevertheless  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  law  of  association,  dinficult  as  it  may  be  frequently  to  discover  it. 
The  phenomenon  may  tbns  be  phsrsiologically  explained.  In  consequence  of  the 
cerebral  exckenent,  impressions  long  since  made,— so  long,  perhaps,  as  to  have  been 
forgotten  previous  to  the  attack, — are  so  vividly  and  distinctly  recalled  that  they  ap« 
penr  to  be  outward  realities.  So  long  as  the  tntellfct  retains  it^  integrity,  it  is  able  to 
recognize  the  true  nature  of  this  phenomenon ;  but,  when  touched  by  disease,  it 
ceases  to  correct  the  error  of  percepfim.  The  impreswons  are  actnally  considered 
to  be  what  they  appear,  and  the  patient  thinks  and  discourses  about  them  as  snch. 

[P.  498.]  Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  we  reailily  see  how  there  may  always  be  some 
method  in  madness,  however  wild  and  furious  it  maybe — some  traces  of  that  delicate 
thread  which,  though  broken  in  numerous  points,  still  forms  the  connecting  link  be> 
twecn  many  groupt  and  patches  of  thoughL  It  is  in  consequence  of  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  this  psychological  law  that,  in  all  his  representations  of  madness,  even 
though  characteri7ed  t)y  wildness  and  irregularity,  we  Ut  never  at  a  lots  Co  perceive 
that  the  disease  is  real  and  not  assumed. 

[P.  499.]  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  madmen  of  the  most  wild  and  turbulent 
description  mixing  tep  their  utterances  with  the  shrewdest  remarks  upon  men  and 
things,  .md  the  kcene*^!  and  coolest  invective  ai^ainst  those  who  have  incurred  their 
displeasure.  The  piet,  perhaps,  has  used  the  utmost  license  of  his  art  in  the  present 
instance  [IV,  vi,  S3-202],  but  if  few  madmen  have  exhibited  so  much  matter  mingled 
with  dieir  Impeitineaqr  as  Lear;  it  may  be  replied,  in  justification,  that  few  men  are 
endowed  like  Lear  with  snch  a  union  of  strong  passions  and  natural  shrewdnem  of 
understanding. 

BUCKMLL  [p.  164]  :  If  this  great  and  sound  critic  £Haiiam,  see  p.  428J  had  pos* 
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teaed  any  practical  knowledge  of  mental  pathology,  he  coolcl  not  have  taken  thb 
yiew  of  the  development  of  the  character.  Intellectiial  eneigy  may,  indeed,  aon^ 

times  be  seen  to  fjrow  stronf^er  under  the  grente'^t  trials  of  life,  but  never  when  the 
result  of  these  trials  is  mental  disease.  So  far  as  eloquence  is  the  result  of  passion, 
excitement  of  pa&sion  may  stimulate  its  display ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  &o  long 
aa  Lear  retains  the  least  control  over  hit  paaslon,  hit  imagination  Fenmint  oompara* 
rively  dull,  his  eloquence  tame.  It  is  only  when  emotional  exprettion  is  unbridled 
that  the  majcsiic  flow  of  burning  words  fin(!s  vent.  It  is  only  when  all  the  barriers 
of  conventional  restraint  are  broken  down,  that  the  native  and  naked  force  of  the  soul 
displays  itaelf.  Tlw  display  arises  from  the  absence  of  restraint,  and  not  from  the 
ttimvlntof  disease. 

[P.  167.]  The  persistency  with  which  critics  have  refused  to  see  the  symptoms 
of  insanity  in  Lear,  until  the  reasoning  power  itself  has  become  undenial)Iy  alien- 
ated, is  founded  upon  that  view  of  mental  disease  which  has,  until  recently,  been 
entertained  even  by  physicians,  and  whidi  is  still  maintained  in  eottitt  of  law, 
namely,  that  intanity  it  an  affection  of  the  intellectbal,  and  not  of  the  emotiona], 
part  of  man's  nature.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  those  cases  of  insanity  which  arise 
from  injuries,  l)!ood  poisoni,  sympathetic  irritations,  and  other  sources  of  an  unques- 
tionably phyiiical  nature,  the  common  causes  of  insanity  are  such  as  produce  emo- 
tional dianges,  either  in  the  form  of  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  or  that  of  a 
chronic  state  of  abnofmal  emotion,  which  pronounces  itself  in  the  habitually  exagge> 
rated  foi  ce  of  some  one  passion  or  desire,  whereby  the  healthy  balance  of  the  mind  is 
at  IciiL^th  destroyed.  From  these  and  other  reasons  founded  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology and  treatment  of  insanity,  upon  the  definite  operation  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  their  obvious  inability  to  become  motives  for  oondoet  without  the  interventioti 
of  emotional  inflnence,  and  also  from  the  wide  chasm  which  intervenes  and  must 
intcr>'ene  between  all  the  legal  and  medical  definitions  of  insanity  founded  upon  the 
intellectual  theory  and  the  facts  as  they  are  observed  in  the  broad  field  of  nature,  the 
conclusion  appeani  inevitable  that  no  stale  of  the  reasoning  can,  by  itself,  be  the 
cause  or  condition  of  madness;  congenital  idiocy  and  acquired  dementia  being  alone 
excepted.  The  corollary  of  this  i»,  that  emotional  disturbance  is  the  cause  and  con- 
dition of  insanity.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  the  periods  during  which  the  dis- 
ease is  developing ;  '  in  the  prodromic  period  of  the  disorder  the  emotions  are  always 
*  perverted  while  the  reason  remains  intact.*  Disorders  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  secondary;  they  are  often,  indeed,  to  be  recognised  as  the  morbid  emotions 
transformed  into  perverted  action  of  the  reason ;  hut  in  no  cases  are  they  primary 
and  essential.  How  completely  is  this  theory  supported  by  the  development  of 
insanity,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  Lear!  Shakespeare,  who  painted  from  vast  observa- 
tion of  nature,  as  he  saw  it  without  and  fdt  it  within,  places  this  great  fact  broadly 
and  unmistakably  before  us.  It  has  indeed  been  long  ignored  by  the  exponents  of 
medical  and  lethal  science,  at  the  cost  of  ever-futile  attempts  to  define  insanity  by  its 
accidents  and  not  by  its  essence;  and,  following  this  guidance,  the  literary  critics  of 
Shakespeare  have  completely  overlooked  the  early  symptoms  of  Lear's  insanity,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  worid,  have  postponed  its  recognition  until  he  is  run- 
ning alxiut  a  frantic,  raving  madman. 

Dr  Carl  Stark  (A'ci-wf^f /.Mr.  Eine pfychiairische Shaketpenre  Studie.  Stuttgart, 
1871,  p.  53):  Only  rarely  do  trouble,  disillusion,  violent  affection,  alone  by  them* 
selves,  lead  directly  to  insanity  in  a  diaracter  di^Msed  thereto ;  but  generally,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  causes,  there  is  a  conditioo  of  the  body  that  immediately  occasions  the 
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outbreak  of  madness.  Thia  fact  Shakespeare  fiilly  ncoe:nise8»  and  it  is  strikingly 

observable  that  Lear,  shortly  before  the  bursting  forth  of  his  disease,  had  in  heavi. 
ness  made  a  fatif^uing  journey,  that  in  this  condition,  bodily  and  mental,  consumed 
by  the  most  viuleut  emotions,  he  is  at  last  exposed  in  the  cold  night  to  the  rage  of  a 
fearfol  slonn.  Only  too  (reqoently  it  is  just  such  dratmataaoe  of  bodily  or  nental 
exhaustion  that  gives  the  impnlse  to  mental  disease  and  to  that  form  of  it  manifested 
in  Lear, — delirium. 

[P.  55.]  The  feeling  of  bodily  distress,  as  the  disease  approaches,  also  finds  expres- 
sion when  Lear  exclaims : '  O  bow  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  I '  as  also  the 
feding  of  dtuiness,  not  hifreqaentty  observed  in  sack  cases,  is  strikingly  dolked  ia 
the  words*  *  My  wits  bifgin  to  turn.'  Hf^ 
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DR  JOHNSON 

TliB  tragedy  of  Zmt  b  deienredljr  cddmted  amofng  the  dnoiM  of  Shakapetne. 
w'  I  There  il,  perhaps,  no  pley  which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed ;  which  so  mach 

agitates  our  passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  artful  involutions  of  distinct 
intercits,  ilie  sinking  oppositions  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  for- 

I  tune,  and  the  quiek  succeuion  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  petpetml  tonuiU  of  in- 
dignation, pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggnip 

(_vation  of  the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  nctioo.  Mid  scarce  a  line  which  docs  itot  con- 

\  duce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.   So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the  poet's  imagtua- 

I  tion,  that  the  mind  which  once  ventures  witUn  it,  is  hurried  irrssistibly  along. 

On  the  seembg  improbaUlity  of  Lear's  conduct  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  is 

'  represented  according  to  histories  at  that  time  vulgarly  received  as  true.  And,  per- 
haps, if  we  turn  our  thou<,'hts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which 
this  story  is  referred,  it  will  appear  not  so  unlikely  as  wliilc  wc  estimate  Lear's  man- 
ners by  our  own.  Such  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of 
dominion  on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credible  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Guinea  or  Mad.ifj.i^rar,  Shakc>pcare,  indeed,  by  the  mention  of  his  carls  ami  dukes, 
''Qias  given  us  the  idea  of  times  mure  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  softer  man- 
ners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he  so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minulely  de> 
scribes  the  cliaracten  of  men,  he  commonly  n^ects  and  confounds  the  charactecs 
of  ages,  by  mingling  customs  ancient  and  modern,  English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr  Warton,  who  has,  in  The  Adventurer,  very  minutely  criti- 
cised this  play,  remarks  that  the  instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and  shocking, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  story.  These 
'  V  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered  by  repeating  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughtefi 

I  is  an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a 
series  by  dialogue  and  action.  Bui  I  am  not  able  to  apologize  with  equal  plausibility 
lor  the  extrusion  of  Gloucester's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  |o  be  endured 
in  dramatic  exhibition«  and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  dis- 
tress  by  incredulity.   Yet.  kt  it  be  remembered,  that  OUT  author  wdl  knew  what 

J   would  plexse  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injuiy  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the  action  is  abundanlly  recom- 
pensed by  the  addition  of  variety  by  the  art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co^>penite 
with  the  chief  design,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  combining 
perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the  wicked  son  witli  the  wicked  daughters,  to 
impress  this  important  moral,  that  villainy  u  never  at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  lo  crimes, 
418 
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and  at  last  twrminate  in  ndn.  Bot,  thongh  this  noral  be  incidentally  enforced,  . 
Shakespeare  has  saffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contrary 

to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hoi>e  of  the  rcailcr,  ami,  wliat  is  yet  more 
strange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles.  ...  A  play  in  which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the 
virtuooa  miscarry,  may  doabclets  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representation  of  the 
common  events  of  human  life ;  but,  since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice* 
I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  observation  of  justice  makes  a  play  worse;  or 
that,  if  other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  always  rise  better  pleased 
from  the  Anal  triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  puUick  has  decided.  Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has 
always  retired  with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add  anything 
to  the  general  suffrage,  I  might  relate,  that  I  was  many  years  ago  so  shocked  by  Cor- 
delia's death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last  scenes 
of  tlie  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them  as  an  editor. 

COLERIDGE 

{jNotti  and  Lectures^  p.  188,  ed.  1874.) — [In  the  ftrst  scene  of  this  iragedy]  from 
Lear,  the  pmtmt  patum  of  his  drama,  Shakespeare  passes  witliont  delay  to  the 
•econd  in  importance,  the  diief  agent  and  prime  mover,  and  introduce-s  Edmund  to 

our  acquaintance,  preparing  us  with  the  same  felit;ity  of  judj^emcnt,  and  in  tlie  same 
easy  and  natural  way,  for  his  character  in  the  seemingly  casual  communication  of  its  ^ 
origin  and  occasion.  From  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  Edmund  has  stood 
before  us  in  the  united  strength  and  beauty  of  earliest  manhood.  Our  eyes  have 
been  questioning  him.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  high  advantages  of  person,  and«further 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  jwsverful  intellect  and  a  strong,  cncrjjctic  will,  even  with- 
out any  concurrence  of  circum!>tances  and  accident,  pride  will  necessarily  be  the  sin 
tltat  most  easily  besela  bim.  But  Edmund  is  also  the  known  and  acknowledged  son 
of  the  princely  Gloster ;  he,  therefore,  has  butli  the  germ  of  pride  and  the  conditions 
best  fitted  to  evolve  and  ripen  it  into  a  predominant  feeling.  Yet  hitherto  no  reT^r  ii 
appears  why  it  should  be  other  than  the  not  unusual  pride  of  }^rson,  talent,  and  birth, 
—a  pride  auxiliary,  if  not  akin,  to  many  virtues,  and  the  natural  ally  of  honorable  im- 
pulses.  But,  alas  I  in  hia  own  presence  hb  own  father  takes  shame  to  himself  for  the 
frank  avowal  that  he  is  his  father, — he  has  *  blushed  so  often  to  acknowledge  him  that 
•  he  is  now  brazed  to  it  !  '  Edmund  hears  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  sjxjkcn  of 
with  a  mo«t  degrading  and  licentious  levity, — his  mother  described  as  a  wanton  by  her 
own  paramour,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  animal  sting,  the  low  crindnal  gratifica- 
tions connected  with  her  wantonness  and  prostituted  beauty,  assigned  as  the  reasou 
why  '  the  whoreson  mu«it  h«.'  acknowledged!'  This,  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
notoriety,  the  gnawing  conviction  that  every  show  of  respect  is  an  effort  of  courtesy, 
which  recalls,  while  it  represses,  a  contrary  feeling ;  this  is  the  ever>trickling  fiow  of 
wormwood  and  gall  into  the  wounds  of  pride;  the  corrosive  virus  which  inoculatet 
pride  with  a  venom  not  its  own,  with  envy,  hatre<l,  and  a  lust  for  that  power  which,^' 
in  its  blaze  of  r,i<li.uice,  would  hide  tlit-  <i.iik  spois  on  bi^  di-ic;  with  pangs  of  shame 
personally  undeserved,  and  therefore  felt  as  wrongs,  and  with  a  blind  ferment  of  vin* 
dictive  working  towards  the  occasions  and  causes,  especially  towards  a  brother,  whose 
stainlem  Urth  and  lawful  honors  were  the  constant  remembrancers  of  his  own  debase- 
ment, and  were  ever  in  the  way  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  bcinjj  unknown,  or  over- 
looked and  forgotten.    Add  to  this,  that  with  excellent  judgement,  and  provident  for 
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the  daitns  of  the  moni  seoM,— for  that  which,  relatively  to  the  drama,  b  called  poetic 
justice,  and  as  the  fittest  means  for  reconciling  the  Teelings  of  the  spectators  to  the 

horrors  of  Gloster's  after-sufferinfjs, — at  least,  of  rcnderinj^  them  somewhat  less  un- 
endurable (for  I  will  not  <ti>gui»e  my  conviction  that,  in  this  one  poiot,  the  tragic  in 
this  play  has  been  arged  beyond  the  outermost  mark  and  me  plus  ultra  of  the  dra^ 
matic),  Shakespeare  has  precluded  all  excuse  and  palliation  of  the  guilt  incorred  by 
both  the  parents  of  the  l)asc  lK)rn  Edmund,  by  Gloslcr's  confession  that  he  was  at 
the  time  a  married  man,  and  already  blest  with  a  lawful  heir  to  his  fortunes. 
^  The  mournful  alienation  of  brotherly  love,  occasioned  by  the  law  of  primogeni* 
tare  in  noble  families,  or  rather  hy  the  unnecessary  distinctions  engrafted  thereon, 
and  this  in  children  of  the  same  stock,  b  alill  almost  proverbial  on  the  G>ntinent,— 
especially,  as  I  know  from  my  own  observation,  in  the  south  of  Europe, — and  appear! 
to  have*bcen  scarcely  less  cummun  in  uur'own  i!>iand  bcforc.the  Revolution  of  1688^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  characters  and  sentiments  so  frequent  in  onr  elder^comedies. 
There  is  the  younger  brother,  for  iniitaoce,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ^lay  of  the. 
Scornful  I.aJy,  on  the  one  side,  and  Oliver,  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  //,  on  the 
other.  Need  it  be  said  how  heavy  an  aggravation,  in  such  a  case,  the  stain  of  bas> 
tardy  must  have  been,  were  it  only  thai  the  younger  brother  was  lial>ie  to  hear  hw 
own  dbhonor  and  hb  mother's  infamy  related  by  his  father  with  an  excusing  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  in  a  tone  betwhtt  waggery  and  shame ! 

By  the  circumstances  here  cnunier.ited  :is  so  many  predisposing  causes,  Edmund's 
character  might  well  be  deemed  already  sufl'tcienlly  explained,  and  our  minds  pre- 
pared for  it.  But  in  this  tragedy  the  story  or  fable  constrained  Shakespeare  to  intro> 
ducc  wickedness  in  an  outrageous  form  in  ^e  persons  of  Regan  and  Goneril.  He 
read  nnture  too  heedfully  not  \u  knryvv  that  courage,  intellect,  and  strength  of 
character  are  the  most  impresitive  forms  of  power,  and  that  to  power  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  moral  end,  an  inevitable  admiration  and  complacency  appertains, 
whether  it  he  displayed  in  the  conqnetts  of  a  Buonaparte  or  Tamerlane,  or  in  the  form 
and  the  thunder  of  a  cataract.  But  in  the  exhibition  of  such  a  character  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  prevent  the  guilt  from  i>.a>sing  into  utter  monstrosity, — which 
again  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  cau.^es  and  temptations  sufhcienl  to  ac> 
count  for  the  wickedness,  withont  the  necessity  of  recnrring  to  a  thorongh  fiendishnem 
of  nature  for  its  origination.  For  such  are  the  appointed  relations  of  intellectual  power 
to  truth,  and  of  truth  to  goodness,  that  it  becomes  both  mor;\)ly  ami  iH)ft!c.illy  unsafe 
to  present  what  is  admirable, — what  our  nature  compels  us  to  admire, — in  the  mind, 
and  what  U  most  detestable  in  the  heart,  as  oo>existing  in  Ae  same  faidlvidnal  with* 
out  any  apparent  connection,  or  any  modification  of  the  one  by  the  other.  That 
Shakspeare  has  in  one  instance,  that  of  lago,  approached  to  this,  and  that  he  has 
done  it  successfully,  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  his  genius  and  the  • 
opulence  of  its  resources.  But  in  the  present  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
jiresent  a  Goneril  and  a  Regan,  it  was  most  carefully  to  he  avoided nnd  therefore 
the  only  one  conceivable  addition  to  the  inauspicious  influences  on  the  preformation 
of  E  lmund's  ch.nraclcr  is  given,  in  the  information  that  all  the  kindly  counteractions 
to  the  mischievous  feelings  of  shame,  which  might  have  been  derived  from  co-domes- 
tication  with  Edgar  and  their  common  father,  had  been  cut  off  by  his  absence  from 
home,  and  foreign  education  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  and  a  prospect  of  its 
continuance,  as  if  to  preclude  all  risk  of  his  interference  with  the  father's  views  for 
the  elder  and  legitimate  son ; — '  He  bath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall 
again.' 
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(TVnf^  Works^  p.  lai,  ed.  1836.) — So  to  s«e  Lear  acted, — to  see  an  old  man  totter- 
ing about  the  stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughtei-s  in  a 
rainy  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  aivl  disgusting.  We  want  tf)  take 
him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him.  That  is  all  the  feeling  whicli  the  acting  of  Lear 
ever  prodaoed  in  me.  But  die  Lear  of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.  The  eon- 
temptible  machinery  bjr  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not 
more  inadequate  to  rc]  le-ent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements  than  any  actor  can  be 
to  represent  Lear ;  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton 
upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is 
not  in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual!  tlie  esploaiont  of  his  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano:  they  are  storms  turning  up  and  discld-ing  to  the  bottom  that 
sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind  whicli  is  laid  bare.  This  case 
of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on;  even  as  be  himself 
a^leeti  it  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infinnitiet  and  wealtncss,  the 
impotence  of  rage;  while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear,-— we  are  in 
his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and 
storms;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  iromethodised  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers, 
as  the  wind  blows  where  it  Itsteth,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abases  of  man* 
kind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age 
with  that  of  the  hraveni  lh:vi!:ehe\  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  inju'^ticc  of  hi<  thildiLn,  he  reminds  them  that  'they  themselves  arc  old"?  What 
gesture  shail  we  appropriate  to  this  ?  What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such 
thinp?  Bnt  the  play  is  lieyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show;  it  is  too 
hard  and  stony;  it  must  have  love*scencs  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not  enough  tliat 
Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his  hook  into 
the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  showmen  of  the 
scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy  ending! — as  if  the 
living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through,^he  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did 
not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  t'  in.;  Tor  him.  If 
he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why 
all  this  pudder  and  preparation, — why  torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ? 
As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  rdbeiand  sceptre  again  coald  tempt  him 
to  act  over  again  his  misused  station,— as  if  at  his  yean,  and  with  his  experience, 
anything  was  left  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage. 


[  Characters  of  Shakespear  5  Phys,  1817,  p.  153  ) — We  wish  that  we  could  pass 
this  play  over  and  say  nothing  about  it.  .Ml  that  we  can  say  must  fall  far  vhort 
of  the  subject;  or  even  of  what  we  ourselves  conceive  of  it.  To  .attempt  to  give 
a  description  of  the  play  itself,  or  of  in  eflect  upon  the  mind,  is  mere  impertinence; 
yet  we  must  say  something. — It  is,  then,  the  best  of  all  Shakespear's  plays,  for 
it  is  the  one  in  which  he  was  the  most  in  earnest.  lie  was  here  fairly  caught  in 
the  web  of  his  own  imagination.  The  passion  which  he  hxs  taken  as  his  subject 
is  that  which  strikes  its  root  deepest  into  the  human  heart ;  of  which  the  bond  is 
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the  hardest  to  be  anioosed;  and  the  ameellinf;  and  tearing  to  pieces  of  which 
gives  the  ^eatest  revulsion  to  the  frame.    This  depth  of  nature,  this  force  of 

passion,  this  tug  and  war  of  tht*  clcmtnls  of  our  l^ing,  this  firm  faith  in  filial  piety, 
and  the  giddy  anarcliy  and  whirling  tumult  of  the  thoughts  at  finding  the  prop  failing 
it,  the  contrast  between  the  fixed  immoveable  basis  of  natural  affection,  and  the  rapid, 
irregiilar  starts  of  imagination,  snddenlj  wrenched  from  all  its  acotstomed  holds  and 
resting-places  in  the  soul,  this  is  what  Shakespear  has  given,  and  what  nobody  else 
but  he  could  give.  S">  we  believe. — The  mind  of  Lear,  staggering  between  the 
weight  of  attachment  and  the  hurried  movements  of  passion,  is  like  a  tall  ship  driven 
about  by  die  winds,  bnfieted  by  tho  fnrloiis  waves,  but  that  still  rides  above  the  stonn, 
having  its  anchor  6xed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  it  is  like  the  sharp  rock  circled 
by  the  eddying  whirlpool  that  foams  and  beats  against  it, or  like  the  tolid  pramontoiy 
^   pushed  from  its  basis  by  the  force  of  an  cfirthquakc. 

The  character  of  Lear  itself  is  very  finely  conceived  for  the  pur[x:»e.  It  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  snch  a  stoiy  oonld  be  bnilt  with  the  greatest  tmth  and  cffiect. 
It  is  his  rash  haste,  his  violent  impetuosity,  his  blindness  to  everything  bat  the  die> 
t's'c';  of  his  passions  or  affcclions,  that  produces  all  his  misfortunes,  that  a^^ravates 
his  impatience  of  them,  that  enforces  our  pity  for  him.  The  part  which  Cur<lclia 
bears  in  the  scene  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  story  is  almost  told  in  the  first  words 
she  utters.  We  see  at  once  the  precipice  on  which  the  poor  old  king  stands  from  his 
own  extravagant  and  credulous  importunity,  the  indiscreet  simplicity  of  her  love 
(which,  to  he  Mire,  has  a  little  of  her  father's  obstinacy  in  it),  and  the  hollowness  of 
her  sisters'  pretensions.  Almost  the  fii^t  burst  of  that  noble  tide  of  passion,  which 
runs  through  the  play,  is  in  the  remonstrance  of  Kent  to  his  royal  master  on  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence  against  his  youngest  daughter :  *  Be  Kent  unmannerly,  when 
Lear  is  mad  ! '  This  manly  plainness,  which  draws  down  on  him  the  -pleasure  of 
the  unadvised  king,  is  worthy  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adheres  tn  his  fallen 
fortunes.  The  true  character  of  the  two  eldest  daughters,  Regan  and  Goneril  (they 
•re  so  thoroughly  hateful  that  we  do  not  even  like  to  repeat  tbdr  names)  breaks  out 
in  their  answer  to  CordeUa,  who  dcriret  them  to  treat  iheir  father  wdl  x  *  Prescribe 
not  us  our  duties '—their  hatred  of  advice  being  in  proportion  to  tlirir  1  termination 
to  do  wrong,  and  to  their  hypocritical  pretensions  to  do  right.  Their  deliberate 
hypocrisy  adds  the  last  finishing  to  the  odiousness  of  their  characters.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  detestable  quality  that  is  the  only  relief  in  the  character  of  Edmund 
the  Bastard,  and  that  at  limes  reconciles  us  to  him.  We  are  not  tempted  to  cx.agge- 
rate  the  guilt  of  his  conduct  when  he  himself  gives  it  upas  a  bad  business  and  writes 
himself  down  '  plain  villain.'  Nothing  more  can  be  said  alx>ut  it.  His  religious 
honesty  in  this  respect  is  admirable.  .  . . 

It  has  been  said,  and,  we  think,  justly,  that  the  Third  Act  of  OtketU  and  Ute  first 
three  Acts  of  Zrtfr  arc  Shakespcar*s  great  master  pieces  in  the  logic  of  passion;  that 
they  contain  the  highest  examples,  not  only  of  the  force  of  individual  passion,  but 
of  Its  dramatic  vicissitudes  and  striking  effects  arii^ing  from  the  different  circum- 
stances  and  chamctets  of  the  persons  speaking.  We  see  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
feelil^;,  its  pauses  and  feverish  starts,  its  impatience  of  opposition,  its  aceunulating 
force  when  it  has  time  to  re  collect  itself,  the  manner  in  which  it  avails  itself  of  every 
passing  word  or  gesture,  its  haste  to  repel  insinuation,  the  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  'dazzling  fence  of  conitovcrsy,'  in  this  mortal  com* 
bat  with  poisoned  weapons  aimed  at  the  heart,  where  eadi  wound  is  fatal.  We  see 
In  Otkttto  how  the  utuuspecting  frankness  and  impetuous  passions  of  the  Moor  ara 
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pUyed  vpon  voA  exaspeniled  by  the  urtfnl  dexterity  of  lago.J  In  the  present  play, 

.nTHat  which  aggravates  the  sense  of  sympathy  in  the  reader,  and  of  uncontrollable  an* 
T  guish  in  the  swollen  heart  of  Lear,  is  the  petrifying  indifference,  the  cold,  calculating, 
obdurate  selfishness  of  bis  daughters.    His  keen  passions  seem  whetted  on  tbeir 
stony  hearts.   The  Contrast  Would  be  too  painful,  the  shock  too  great,  but  for  the 
.  tnterrention  of  the  Fool,  whose  well-tined  levity  comes  in  toJucalc  the  condnntty 
of  feeling  when  It  can'no  longer  be  borne,  and  to  bring  into  play  again  the  fibres  of 
the  heart  just  as  they  are  growing  rigid  from  over-strained  excitement.    The  imagi- 
nation is  glad  to  lake  refuge  iu  the  half-conuc^balf-serious,  comments     theJEoolj  ji4»t 
^    as  the  mind,  wider  the  extrene  anguish  of  a  snrgical  operation.  Tents  itself  in  saUies 
^   of  wit.  JThe  character  was  also  a  grotesque  ornament  wf  the  hoibaroos  times  in  which 
alone  tbe  tragic  ground-work  of  the  story  could  be  laid.    In  another  point  of  view 
it  is  indispensable,  ina'-nuich  as  while  it  is  a  diversion  to  the  too  great  intensity  of 
our  dis>{Ust,  it  carries  the  pathos  to  the  highest  p<jinl  of  which  it  is  capable,  by  show- 
ing the  pitiable  weakness  of  the  old  king's  conduct  and  its  irretrievable  consequences 
in  the  most  familiar  point  of  view.   Lear  may  well  *  beat  the  gate  which  let  Jua folly 
in'  after,  as  (he  Foo!  says,  'he  has  made  his  daughters  his  numbers.'  .  .  . 
t        Shakespear's  mastery  over  his  subject,  if  it  was  nut  art,  was  owing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  connecting  links  of  the  [Missions,  and  their  effect  upon  the  mind,  still  more 
wonderful  than  any  qrstematic  adherence  to  rules,  and  that  antidpated  and  outdid 
all  the  eflTorts  of  the  most  refined  ait,  not  inspired  and  rendered  instinctive  by 
genius.  .  .  . 

Four  things  have  struck  us  in  reading  Lear: 

1.  That  poetry  is  an  interesting  study,  for  this  reason,  that  it  relates  to  whatever  b 
most  interesting  in  human  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  a  contempt  for  poetry,  has 

a  contempt  for  himself  and  humanity. 

2.  That  the  language  of  poetry  is  superior  to  the  language  of  painting,  because 
the  strongest  of  our  recollections  relate  to  feelings,  not  to  faces. 

3.  That  the  greatest  strength  of  genius  is  shown  in  describing  the  strongest  pas* 
tioos;  for  the  power  of  the  unagination,  in  works  of  invention,  must  be  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  force  of  the  natural  impressions  which  are  the  subject  of  them. 

4.  That  the  circumstance  which  balances  the  pleasure  against  the  pain  in  tragedy 
is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  is  our  sense  and  desire  of  the  op- 
posite good  excited;  and  that  our  sympathy  with  actual  suffering  is  lost  in  the  strong 
impulse  given  to  our  natural  affections,  and  carried  away  with  the  swelling  tide  of 
passion  that  fju'.hes  from  and  relieves  the  heart. 

The  riain  Speaker,  1826  (p.  479,  ed.  1S70). — Nobody  from  reading  Shakespeare 
would  know  (except  from  the  Dramatu  Persona)  that  Lear  was  an  English  king. 
He  is  merely  a  king  and  a  fiuher.  The  ground  is  common  *  but  what  a  well  of  team 
has  he  dug  out  of  itl  There  are  no  data  in  history  to  go  upon  ;  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  costume,  no  acquaintance  with  geography  or  architecture  or  dialect  is  neces- 
sary; but  there  is  an  old  tradition,  human  nature — an  old  temple,  the  human  mind, 
—and  Shakespeare  walks  into  ft  and  looks  about  him  with  a  lordly  eye,  and  seizes 
on  the  sacred  sptrih  as  his  own.  The  sloiy  is  a  thousand  or  two  years  old,  and  yet 
the  tragedy  has  no  smack  of  antiquarianism  in  it.  I  should  like  very  well  to  see  Sir 
Walter  give  us  a  tragedy  of  this  kind,  a  huge  '  globose '  of  sorrow  swinging  round 
in  mid  air,  independent  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  sustained  by  its  own  weight 
and  moti<m,  and  not  propi)ed  up  by  the  levers  of  custom,  or  patched  up  with  quaint, 
old-lashioned  dresses,  or  set  off  by  grotesque  backgrounds  w  rus^  armour,  but  in 
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which  the  mere  parapheroalia  and  accessories  were  left  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothini;  but  the  tool  of  passion  and  the  pith  of  imagination  was  to  be  found.  *  A 

*  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier^  he  would  make  nothing  out  of  it.  Docs  this  prove 
that  he  hxs  done  nothing,  or  that  he  has  not  done  the  greatest  thinp  ?  No,  but  that 
he  is  not  like  Sliakespeare.  For  instance,  when  Lear  says,  '  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
*Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweethcait,  see  they  bark  at  me ! '  Uiere  it  no  cild  Chfonide  of 
tho  line  of  Brute,  no  btaei'Uatr  braadtide^  tattered  ballad,  no  vogue  rumour,  in 
•which  this  exclamation  is  registered;  there  is  nothing  romantic,  quaint,  mysterious 
in  the  objects  introduced  ;  the  illu'^tration  is  Ixjrrowed  from  the  commonest  and  most 
casual  images  in  nature,  and  yet  it  is  this  very  circumstance  that  lends  lU  extreme 
force  to  tbe  expression  of  bis  grief,  bjr  showing  that  even  (be  lowest  tbbgs  in  crea-> 
tion,  and  tbe  last  you  would  tbink  of,  had  in  bis  imagination  turned  against  him. 
All  nature  was,  as  be  Supposed,  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  most  trivial  and 
insignihcant  creatures  concerned  in  it  were  the  most  striking  proofs  of  its  malignity 
and  extent.  It  is  the  depth  of  passion,  however,  or  of  the  poet's  sympathy  with  it, 
tbat  distinguisbes  this  cbaraeter  of  torturing  familiarity  in  tbem,  invests  them  with 
corresponding  importance,  and  suggests  them  by  the  force  of  contrast.  It  is  not  that 
certain  images  are  surcharijcd  with  a  prescriptive  influence  over  the  imagination  from 
known  or  existing  prejudices,  or  that  to  approach  or  even  mention  them  is  sure  to 
cxdte  a  pleasing  awe  and  horror  in  the  mind  (tbe  cfleek  in  this  ease  b  nostlf  bm- 
chamcal)~tbe  whole  sublimity  of  the  passage  is  from  tbe  weight  of  pession  thrown 
into  it,  and  this  is  the  poet's  own  doing.  This  is  not  trick,  but  genius.  Meg  Meiw 
rilie<!  on  her  death-bed  says,  •  Lay  my  head  to  the  Kast  ! '  Nothing  can  l>c  tiner  or 
more  thhUing  than  this  in  its  way,  but  the  author  has  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an 
Oriental  superstition ;  it  is  a  proverbial  expression ;  it  b  a  part  of  the  gibberish  (sub- 
lime though  it  be)  of  her  gypqr  clan.  *  Nothing  but  his  unkind  daugbten  could  have 
•brought  him  to  this  pass! '  This  is  not  a  cant  phrase,  nor  the  fragment  of  an  old 
Icpcnd,  nor  a  mysterious  spell,  nor  the  butt-end  of  a  wizard's  denunciation.  It  is 
the  mere  natural  ebullition  of  passion,  urged  nearly  to  madness,  and  that  will  admit 
no  other  cause  of  dire  misfortune  but  its  own,  which  swallows  up  all  other  grieis. 
Tbe  force  of  despair  hurries  the  im.iginalion  over  the  boundary  of  fact  and  common 
sense,  and  renders  the  Iran^^ition  sulilime,  but  there  is  no  precedent  or  authority  for 
it,  except  in  the  general  nature  of  the  human  mind.  I  think,  but  am  not  »urc,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  imitated  this  turn  of  reflection,  by  making  Madge  Wildfire 
ascribe  Jeanie  Deaq's  uneasiness  to  tbe  loos  of  her  babj,  whidt  bad  unsettled  her 
own  brain.  Again,  Lear  calls  on  the  Heavens  to  take  his  part,  for  'they  are  old 
like  him.'  Here  there  is  nothing  to  prop  up  the  image  but  the  strength  of  passion, 
confounding  the  infinuity  of  age  with  the  stability  of  the  hrmament,  and  equalling 
the  complainant,  through  the  sense  of  suffering  and  wrong,  with  the  Majesty  of  the 
Hi^est  This  finding  out  a  parallel  between  the  most  unlike  ol^ects,  because  tbe 
individual  would  wish  to  find  one  to  support  the  sense  of  bis  own  misery  and  help- 
lessness,  is  trucly  Sh.akespcarian ;  it  is  an  instinctive  law  of  our  nature,  and  the 
genuine  inspiration  uf  the  Muse.  Racine  would  make  him  pour  out  three  hundred 
venes  of  lamentation  for  bis  loss  of  kingdom,  bis  feebleness,  and  his  old  age,  coming 
to  the  sane  conclusioo  at  the  end  of  every  third  couplet,  instead  of  making  hta 
grasp  at  once  at  tbe  Heavens  for  support 
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(Vol.  V,  p.  228,  Maj,  1819.V— Wtt  bsve  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  pathetic  or  the ' 

pl^ys  of  Shakespeare — Lear.  A  story  unnatural  and  irrational  in  its  foundation,  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  a  natural  favourite  of  tradition,  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare, a  tragedy  of  .surpassing  grandeur  and  interett  He  has  Mited  upon  that  germ 
of  interest  whidi  had  already  made  the  story  a  favourite  of  popular  tradition,  and 
dnfotded  it  into  a  work  for  the  passionate  sympathy  of  all — young,  old,  rich,  and 
poor,  learned,  and  illiterate,  virtuous,  and  deprave.!.  The  majestic  fnrm  of  the  kingly- 
hearted  old  man — the  reverend  head  of  the  broken-hearted  father — '  a  head  so  old 
and  white  at  this ' — the  royalty  from  which  he  is  deposed,  hut  of  which  he  can  nerer 
ht  divested — the  father's  heart  which,  njected  and  trampled  on  hy  two  children,  and 
tramplinjj  on  its  one  most  young  and  duteous  child,  is,  in  the  utmost  d^ree,  a  father's 
still — the  two  characters,  father  and  king,  so  hijjh  to  our  imagination  and  love, 
blended  in  the  reverend  image  of  Lear — both  in  their  destitution,  yet  both  in  their 
height  of  greatness — the  spirit  blighted,  and  yet  undepressed — Uie  wits  gone,  and  yet 
the  moral  wisdom  of  a  good  heart  left  unstmned,  almost  nnohscured— the  wild  raging 
of  the  elements,  joined  u  itli  human  outrage  and  violence  to  persecute  the  helpless, 
unresisting,  almost  unoffending  sufferer;  and  he  himself  in  the  mid>f  of  all  imagin- 
able misery  and  desolation,  descanting  upon  himself,  on  the  whirlwinds  that  drive  . 
around  him— and  then  turning  in  tenderness  to  some  of  the  wild,  motley  association 
of  sufferers  among  whom  he  stands, — alt  this  is  not  like  what  has  been  seen  on  any 
stage,  perhaps  in  any  reality,  but  it  has  made  a  world  to  our  imagination  about  one 
single  imaginary  indivi<iual,  such  as  draws  the  reverence  and  sympathy  which  should 
seem  to  belong  properly  only  to  living  men.  It  it  like  the  remembrance  of  some 
wild,  perturbed  scene  of  real  life,  t  Everything  is  perfectly  woeful  in  this  world  of 
woe.  The  very  a.ssumed  madness  of  Edgar,  which,  if  the  story  <^  Edgar  stood 
alone,  would  be  insufferable,  and  would  utterly  degrade  him  to  us,  seems,  associated 
as  he  is  with  Lear,  to  come  within  the  consecration  of  Lear's  madness.  It  agrees 
with  aU  that  is  brought  together the  night— the  storms— the  houselessnets — Glo'ster 
with  htt  eyes  put  out— the  Fool— the  semblance  of  a  madman,  and  Lear  in  his  mad- 
ness,  are  all  bound  together  by  a  strange  kind  of  sympathy,  confusion  in  the  elements 

of  nature,  of  hiinian  society,  and  the  human  soul. 

Throughout  all  the  play  U  there  not  sublimity  felt  amidst  the  continual  presence 
of  all  Icinds  of  disfwder  and  confusion  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, — a  continual 
consciou-iies>  of  eternal  order,  law  and  good  ?  This  it  is  that  so  exalts  it  in  our 
eyes.  There  is  more  justness  of  intellect  in  Lear's  madness  than  in  his  right  senses, 
ns  if  the  indestructible  divinity  of  the  spirit  gleamed  at  times  more  brightly  through 
the  ruins  of  its  earthly  tabernacle.  The  death  of  Cordelia  and  the  death  of  Lear 
leave  on  our  minds,  at  least,  neither  pain  nor  disappointment,  like  a  common  play 
ending  ill;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  they  show  us  human  life  involved  in  darkness,  and 
conflicting  with  wild  powers  let  loose  to  rage  in  the  world,  a  life  which  continually 
seeks  peace,  and  which  can  only  hnd  its  good  in  peace — tending  ever  to  the  depth 
of  peace,  but  of  which  the  peace  is  not  here.  The  fading  of  the  play,  to  those  who 
rightly  consider  it,  is  high  and  calm,  because  we  are  made  to  know,  from  and  through 
those  very  passions  which  seem  there  convulsed,  and  from  the  very  structure  of  life 
and  happiness  that  seems  there  crushed — even  in  the  law  of  those  pxssions  and  that 
life — this  eternal  Truth,  that  evil  must  not  be,  and  that  good  must  be.  The  only 
thing  intolerable  was,  that  Lear  should,  by  the  very  truth  of  his  daughter's  love,  be 
36  • 
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iqMurated  from  her  love;  and  his  reitoimHon  to  lier  love,  vtA  therewitli  to  his  own 
pofect  mind,  consiramuites  all  that  was  essentially  to  b«  desired — a  consnmmation 

after  which  the  rajje  and  horror  of  mere  matter-disturbing  death  seeni'^  vain  and 
idle.  In  fact,  Lear's  killing  the  slave  who  was  hanging  Cordelia — bearing  her  dead 
in  his  arms — and  his  heart  bursting  over  her, — are  no  more  than  the  full  consumma- 
tion of  their  reunited  love;— ^nd  there  father  and  danglrter  lie  in  linal  and  inper* 
tarhable  peace.  Cordelia,  whom  we  see  at  last  lyil^  dead  before  ni,  and  over  whom 
we  shed  such  floods  of  lovnig  and  approving  tears, scarcely  speaks  or  acts  in  the  pl  iy 
at  all;  she  appears  but  at  (be  beginning  and  the  end,  is  absent  from  all  the  ini|  ic^- 
sive  and  BMMorahle  soenes;  and  to  erfaat  she  docs  say  there  is  not  naeii  eflect  given, 
yet,  hy  some  divine  power  of  conception  in  Shakespeare's  soul,  die  always  seens  tw 
our  memory  one  of  the  principal  characters ;  and  while  we  read  the  play  she  is  con- 
tinually present  to  our  imaj»inntio!i.  In  her  sisters'  in^ratitiuU?,  her  filial  love  is  fell; 
in  the  hopcle&sness  of  the  broken-hearted  king,  we  are  turned  to  that  perfect  hope 
that  is  reserved  for  him  in  her  lovhig  bosom ;  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  eoafasion, 
and  misery,  her  form,  like  a  hovering  angel,  is  seen  casting  its  rsdiaaoe  on  the  slonn. 

MRS  JAMESON 

{Charae/erutus  0/  IVomtn,  second  ed.  1833,  ii,  SS.)— Th«tt  is  in  the  beauty  ot 
CcHrdelia*s  character  an  effect  too  sacred  for  words,  and  almost  too  deep  for  tears ; 
within  her  heart  is  a  fathomless  well  of  purest  aflection,  but  its  waten  sleep  in  silenoe 
and  obscurity,-— never  failing  in  tliejr  depth  and  never  overflowing  in  their  fulness. 
Everything  in  her  seems  to  lie  bc-yond  our  view,  and  alTects  us  in  a  manner  which 
we  fed  rather  than  perceive.  The  character  appears  to  have  no  sarface,  no  salient 
points  on  which  the  fancy  can  readily  seize ;  there  is  little  external  development  of 
intellect,  less  of  pas.>ion,  and  still  less  of  ima{;ination.  It  is  completely  made  out  in 
the  course  of  a  few  scenes,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  th.it  in  those  few  scenes 
there  is  matter  of  a  life  of  reflection,  and  materials  enough  for  twenty  heroines.  If 
Lear  be  the  grandest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  Cordelia  in  herself,  as  a  human 
being,  governed  by  the  purest  and  holiest  impulses  and  motives,  the  most  refined  fimn 
all  dross  of  selfishness  an<l  passion,  approaches  near  to  perfection  ;  and  in  her  adapta- 
tion, as  a  dramatic  personage,  to  a  determinate  plan  of  action,  may  be  pronounced 
altogether  perfect.  The  character,  to  speak  of  it  critically  as  a  poetical  conception, 
is  not,  however,  to  he  comprehended  at  once,  or  easily ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
Cordelia,  as  a  woman,  is  one  whom  we  must  have  loved  iTcfore  we  ooold  have  known 
her,  and  known  her  lonj;  before  we  could  have  known  her  truly. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  have  heard  the  story  of  the  young  German  artist  MUllei, 
who,  while  employed  in  copying  and  engraving  Raffaelle's  Madonna  del  Sisto,  was 
so  penetrated  by  its  celestial  beauty,  so  distrusted  his  own  power  to  do  justice  to  it, 
that  between  admiration  and  despair  he  fell  into  a  sadness;  thence,  throuj:;h 
usual  gradations,  into  a  melancholy,  thence  into  madness;  and  died  just  as  he  had 
put  the  finishing-stroke  to  his  own  matchless  work,  which  h.ad  occupied  him  for 
eight  years.  With  some  slight  tinge  of  this  concentrated  enthusiasm  I  have  learned 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  Cordelia;  I  have  looked  into  it  till  the  revelation  of 
its  hidden  beanly,  and  an  intense  feeling  of  the  wonderful  fjenius  that  created  it, 
have  filled  nv  at  unce  with  delight  and  despair.  Like  poor  MUiler,  but  with  more 
reason,  I  a'o  dc>]>air  of  ever  conveying,  through  a  different  and  inferior  medium, 
the  impression  made  on  my  own  mind  to  the  mind  of  another. . . . 
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Amid  the  awfol,  the  overpowering,  interest  of  the  xtory,  vaaA  the  terrible  oonwl- 
•U»s  of  panion  and  soffieriog,  and  pictnret  of  norat  and  physical  wretcbednem 

■which  harrow  up  the  soul,  the  tender  influence  of  Cordelia,  like  that  of  a  celestial 
visitant,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  without  being  understood.  Like  a  soft  star  tliat 
shtnes  for  a  moment  from  behind  a  stormy  cloud,  and  the  next  is  swallowed  up  in 
tempest  and  darkness,  the  impression  it  leaves  is  beanttfnl  and  deep,  but  vague. 
Speak  of  Cordelia  to  a  critic  or  to  a  general  reader,  all  agree  in  the  beauty  of  the 
portrait,  for  all  must  feel  it  ;  hut  when  we  come  to  details,  I  have  heard  more  vari- 
Otis  and  op|x>site  opinions  relative  to  her  than  to  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  cha- 
racters— a  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  first  instance,  that  from  the  sim- 
pKdqr  with  which  the  character  is  dramatically  treated,  and  the  small  space  it  occu- 
pies, few  are  aware  of  its  internal  power,  of  its  wonderful  depth  of  purpose. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  character  rests  upon  the  two  sublimest  principles 
of  human  action — the  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  duty ;  but  these,  when  they 
Stand  akme  (as  in  the  AiaigoHe\  are  "apt  to  strike  ilt  as  severe  and  ctdd.  Shakespeare 
has,  therefore,  wreathed  them  roond  with  the  dearast  actribotes  of  our  feminine 
nature,  the  power  of  feeling'  and  inspiring  affection.  The  first  part  of  the  play  sbows 
us  how  Cordelia  is  loved,  the  second  part  how  she  can  love. 

[P.  97.]  What  is  it,  then,  which  lends  to  Cordelia  that  peculiar  and  individual 
tnUh  of  character  which  distinguishes  her  from  every  other  homan  bdng? 

It  is  a  natural  reserve,  a  tardiness  of  disposition, '  which  often  leaves  the  history 
*  unspoke  which  it  intends  to  do;'  a  subdued  quietness  of  deportment  and  expres- 
sion, a  veiled  shyness  thrown  over  all  her  emotions,  her  language,  and  her  manner, 
making  the  outward  demonstration  invariably  fall  short  of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
feeling  within.  Not  only  is  the  portnut  singularly  bcautifnl  and  interesting  in  itself, 
but  the  conduct  of  Cordelia,  and  the  part  which  she  bears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  is  rendered  consistent  and  natural  by  the  wonderful  truth  and  delicacy  with 
which  this  peculiar  disposition  is  sustained  throughout  the  play. 

In  early  youth,  and  more  particularly  if  we  are  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination, 
snch  a  character  as  that  of  Cordelia  is  calculated  above  every  other  to  impress  and 
captivate  us.  Anything  like  mystery,  anything  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  our 
notice,  seizes  on  our  fancy  by  awakening  our  curiosity.  Then  we  are  won  more  by 
what  we  half  perceive  oud  half  create  than  i)y  what  is  openly  expressed  and  freely 
bestowed.  But  this  feeling  is  a  part  of  our  young  life;  when  time  and  years  have 
chilled  nSfWhen  we  can  no  longer  aCTord  to  send  onr  souls  abroad,  nor  from  our  own 
superfluity  of  life  and  sensibility  spare  the  materials  out  of  which  we  build  a  shrine 
for  our  idol — then  do  we  seek,  we  a.sk,  we  thirst  for  that  w.armth  of  frank,  confiding 
tenderness,  which  revives  in  us  the  withered  affections  and  feelings,  buried,  but  not 
dead.  Then  the  eacess  of  love  is  wdcomed,  not  repelled ;  it  is  gracious  to  us  as 
the  sun  and  dew  to  the  seared  and  riven  trunk,  with  its  few  green  leaves.  Lear  is 
old — 'four-score  and  upward' — but  we  see  what  he  has  been  in  former  days;  the 
ardent  p.ossions  of  youth  have  turned  to  rashness  and  wilfulness ;  be  is  lung  passed 
that  age  when  we  are  more  blessed  in  what  we  bestow  than  in  what  we  receive. 
When  he  si^  to  his  daughters,  *  I  gave  yon  all  I '  we  fed  that  he  requires  all  in  re- 
Ittm,  with  a  jealous,  restless,  exacting  affection  which  defeats  its  own  wishes.  How 
many  such  are  there  in  the  world  I  How  many  to  sympathire  with  the  fiery,  fond 
old  man,  when  be  shrinks  as  if  petrified  from  Cordelia's  quiet,  calm  reply  1 


[P.  1x4.]  In  the  AnHgmu  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  the  effect 
of  situation,  as  wdl  as  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  diaracter;  she  says  the  most  bean- 
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tifnl  tbin^  In  the  world,  performs  the  nuNt  heroic  actions,  and  all  her  words  and 
actions  are  so  placed  before  as  as  to  eommamd  our  admiradon.  Aceairditt|r  to  the 
cla»icat  ideas  of  virtue  and  heroism,  the  character  is  sublime,  and  in  the  Helineation 
there  is  a  severe  simplicity  mingled  with  its  Grecian  grace,  a  variety,  a  grandeur,  an 
elegance  which  appeal  to  our  taste  and  our  understanding,  while  they  hil  and  exalt 
the  imajfination;  hat  in  Girdelia  it  is  not  die  external  colouring  or  form,  it  is  not 
what  she  says  or  does,  bat  what  she  is  in  herself,  what  she  feels,  thinks,  and  suffers 
which  continually  awaken  our  sympathy  and  interest.  The  heroism  of  Cordelia  is 
more  passive  and  tender — it  mells  into  our  heart ;  and  in  the  veiled  loveliness  and 
unostentatious  delicacy  of  her  character  there  is  an  effect  more  profound  and  artless, 
if  it  be  less  striking  and  less  elaborate,  than  in  the  Grecian  heroine.  To  Antigone 
oor  admiration,  to  Cordelia  oar  tears.  Antigone  s::inds  before  us  in  her  austere  and 
statue-like  beauty  like  one  of  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon.  If  Cordeli.i  remind  us 
of  anything  on  earth,  it  is  of  one  of  the  Madonnas  in  the  old  Italian  pictures, '  with 
*  downcast  eyes  beneath  th'  almighty  dove ;  *  and,  as  that  heavenly  form  k  connected 
with  our  human  sympathies  only  by  the  expression  of  maternal  tenderness,  or  ma> 
temal  sorrow,  even  so,  Cordelia  WOUld  be  almost  too  angelic  were  she  not  linked  to 
our  earthly  feelings,  lx>uad  to  our  very  hearts,  by  her  filial  love,  her  wrongs,  her 
sufferings,  and  her  tears. 

HALLAM 

{Introduetion  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe^  iii,  308,  1837;  Londnn,  1S69,  eighth  cd.) — 
"  If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp  every  play  of  Shakespeare  that  to 
name  one  as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to  others,  we  might  say  that 
this  prerogative  of  genius  was  exercised  above  all  in  Ltar.  It  diveiges  more  from 
the  model  of  regular  tragedy  than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even  more  than  Hamlet; 
but  the  fable  is  better  constructed  than  in  the  I  inI  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as 
much  of  the  almost  superhuman  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  the  other  two.  Lear  him- 
self is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  dramatic  conceptions,  ideal  to  satisfy  the  roost 
romantic  imagination,  yet  idealized  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Shakespem«,  In  pre- 
paring us  for  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man,  first  abases  him  to  the 
ground;  it  is  not  CEdipus  against  whose  respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have 
conspired;  it  is  not  Orestes,  noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime  has  been 
virtue;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being,  whom,  in  the  6nt  Aet  of  tlw 
tragedy,  nothing  seems  capable  of  redeeming  In  our  eyes ;  nothing  bat  what  follows, 
intense  woe,  annatoral  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid  madness,  not  absurdly 
sudden  as  in  some  tragedies,  but  in  which  the  strings  that  kept  his  reasoning  power 
together  give  way  one  after  the  other  in  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then  it  is 
that  we  6nd  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  intellectual  energies  grow 
stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially  under  wrong.  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to 
unmerited  sufiferiiif^.  Thoni^hf"^  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in  his  prosperous 
hour  could  ever  have  conceived;  inconsequent,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  madness, 
but  in  themselves  fragments  of  coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  cast  as  it  were  in  the  same  mould  as  Lear;  it  is  tlfe  same 
essential  character,  the  same  generosity,  more  from  wanton  ostentation  than  love  of 
others,  the  same  fierce  ra£;c  under  the  smart  of  ingratitude,  the  same  rousing  up  in 
that  tempest  of  powci's  that  had  slumbered  unsuspected  in  some  deep  recess  of  the 
soul ;  for  had  Timon  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  in  their  calmer 
moments,  which  fury  brought  forth,  they  would  never  have  had  such  terrible  oca^ 
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sion  to  display  it.  The  thoughtless  confidence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something 
in  it  fu  more  toaching  than  the  self-beggaiy  of  Tlmoo;  though  both  one  and  the 
other  have  prototypea  enough  in  real  life.  And  as  we  give  the  old  Icing  more  of  our 
pity,  so  a  more  intense  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the  evil  characters 
of  thai  drama  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable  sycophants  of  the  Athenian. . . .  There 
Mens  to  have  been  a  period  <tf  Shakespeare's  life  when  hb  heart  was  ill  at  ease*  and 
iU*oontent  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience;  the  memory  of  hours  misspent, 
the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  roan's  wonser  nature 
which  intercourse  with  unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly 
teaches; — these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only 
to  have  insi^red  into  it  the  oonceptim  of  Lear  and  Timon,  b«t  that  of  one  primary 
charaeteTi  the  censnrer  of  mankind. 

SHELLEY 

\JD«fina  of  JPMtiy,  Bnays,  &c.,  1840,  p.  ao.)— The  modem  ptaetioe  of  blenAng 
comedy  with  tragedy,  thout^h  liable  to  great  abuse  in  point  of  practice,  is  undoulit- 
cdly  an  extension  of  the  dramatic  circle;  but  the  comedy  should  be,  as  in  ITtng 
J^ar,  universal,  ideal,  sublime.  It  is  perhaps  the  intervention  of  this  principle 
which  determines  the  balance  in  favour  of  IRng  Lear  against  (Edipm  TyrannuSf  or 
the  AgamamMtn,  or,  if  yon  will,  the  trilogies  with  which  tk^  are  connected ;  unless 
the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  should  be  Con* 
sidered  as  restoring  the  equilibrium.  A'/n^  Lear,  if  it  can  sustain  this  coraptarison, 
may  be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the 
worid;  in  spite  of  ^  narrow  conditions  to  whidi  the  poet  was  subjected  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  drama  which  has  prevailed  In  modem  Europe. 

SWINBURNE 

{^Fortnightly  Rev.,  I  Jan.,  1876,  p.  34.) — am  not  minded  to  say  much  of  Shake- 
speare's Arthur;  there  are  one  or  two  6gnres  in  the  world  of  Ms  work  of  which 

there  are  no  wuids  that  would  be  fit  or  good  to  say.  Another  of  these  is  Cordelia. 
The  place  they  have  in  our  lives  and  thoughts  is  not  one  for  talk ;  the  niche  set  apart 
lor  them  to  inhabit  in  our  secret  hearts  is  not  penetrable  by  the  lights  and  noises  of 
common  day.  There  are  chapels  in  the  cathedrsl  <rf'  man's  highest  art  as  hi  that  of 
his  inmost  life,  not  made  lo  be  set  vpat  to  the  ^es  and  feet  of  the  world.  Love  and 
deadi  and  memory  keep  charge  for  us  in  silence  of  some  beloved  names.  It  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  genius,  the  final  miracle  and  transcendent  gift  of  poetry,  that  it 
can  add  to  the  number  of  these,  and  engrave  on  the  very  heart  of  our  remembrance 
fresh  names  and  memories  of  its  own  creation. 

DENTON  J.  SNIDER  ^ 

{System  of  Shakespearis  I>ramas,  vol.  i,  p.  131,  St.  Louis,  1877.) — The  general 
action  of  the  |^y  has  essentially  two  movements,  which  pass  into  each  other  by  the 

finest  and  most  intricate  network.  There  is  in  it  a  double  guilt  and  a  double  retri- 
bution.  The  first  movement  (embracing  mainly  three  Acts)  exhibits  the  complete 
disintegration  of  the  family.  It  portrays  the  first  guilt  and  the  first  retribution — the 
wrong  of  the  parents  and  its  punishment.   Lear  banishes  bis  daughter ;  bis  daugh- 
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ten  in  tan  drhre  bim  out  of  doors.  Glostcr  expds  fron  bone  and  didnbcriti  bit 
trae  and  faithful  son  in  favour  of  the  tllegttiinate  and  futblew  ton,  and  is  dies  lum> 

self  falsely  accused  and  betfUjed  by  the  latter.    Cordelia,  too,  falls  into  guilt  in  her 
attetnjA  to  avenge  the  wronj^  of  her  father.    Thus  the  disruption  is  complete — the  ' 
parents  expelled,  the  false  triumphant,  the  faithful  in  disguise  and  banishnienL  Such 
Is  the  fine  movemait^be  wtoog  done  by  the  parents  to  tbcir  ebildreo,  and  its 
punishment. 

The  second  movement  will  unfold  the  scconrl  retribution,  !:pringing  from  the 
second  i^uilt — the  wrnnt^  done  by  the  children  to  their  p.irciits,  aiul  its  punishment. 
It  must  be  ol/served,  however,  that  the  deeds  of  the  children  which  are  portrayed  ip 
the  first  novenent  of  the  drama  constitute  their  guitt  On  the  one  hnd  they  are 
instruments  of  retribution,  but  on  the  other  hand  tlieir  conduct  is  a  violation  of 
ethical  principles  a.s  deep  ns  t!:.,t  of  their  parents.  They  are  the  avcnfjers  of  i;ui!t, 
but  in  this  very  act  become  lhem'^cive5  guilty,  and  must  receive  punishment.  The 
general  result,  therefore,  of  the  second  movement  will  be  the  completed  retribution. 

Lear  and  his  three  guilty  daughters—for  we  have  to  include  Cordelia  under  this  ^ 
catqiovy — as  well  as  Gloster  and  bis  (^[Utlty  son,  perish.  The  faithful  of  both  families 
come  together,  in  their  bani>hment,  in  order  to  protect  their  parents;  thereby,  how- 
ever, Cordelia  assails  the  established  btate.  The  consequence  of  her  deed  is  dealb. 
The  Cuthleas  of  bodi  lunilies  also  oome  together;  though  they  triumph  ki  the 
external  conflict,  there  necessarily  arises  a  struggle  among  theniselves->for  bow  can 
the  faithless  be  f.iithful  to  one  another?  The  jealousy  of  the  two  sisters  lends  to  a 
conspiracy,  and  to  their  final  destruction.  Edmund,  faithless  to  both,  falls  at  last  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged.  .  .  . 

[P.  1^2.]  The  Fool,  too,  is  present  in  the  tempest,  trying  to  divert  the  kbg  from 
his  thoughts,  and  to  jest  away  his  approaching  insamty  t  but  it  is  to  no  purpose. 
Wisdom— 4hough,  to  eflcct  its  design,  it  has  assumc<!  tl:e  g.-irb  of  folly — has  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  Fool,  therefore,  drops  out  now ;  his  function  must  cease  when  Lear  is 
no  longer  rational,  but  has  himself  turned  fool.  It  was  his  duty  to  reflect  the  acts 
of  the  King  in  their  true  character,  so  that  the  latter  might  bdioId\wbat  be  was 
doing.    When  intelligence  is  gone  this  is  impossible.  ' 

[P.  160.]  It  is  manifest  that  Cordelia  i->  different  from  what  she  was  in  the  First 
Act ;  a  new  clement  of  her  nature  seems  to  have  developed  iLself.  Previously  we 
saw  her  rigid  moral  code  and  her  intcSleetuality  brought  into  the  greatest  prominence ; 
now  her  character,  in  its  softer  and  more  beautiful  features  is  shown ;  we  behold  her 
devotion  to  parent  as  well  as  her  intense  emotional  nature,  which,  however,  she  is 
able  to  keep  under  jicrfect  control.  Still,  the  perm  of  this  new  trait  can  be  found  in 
her  earlier  dcclar.alions  and  demeanour,  in  the  first  Scene — that  of  the  partition— > 
she  repeatedly  expresses  her  affection  for  ber  father:  *  What  shall  Cordelia  speak 
•  Love  and  be  rilent,'  ftc  It  is  not  merely  the  physical  repose  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  which  clears  up  the  clouded  intellect  of  Lear — it  is  the  presence  of  Cordelia, 
who  brings  with  ber  a  double  restoration — that  of  subjective  affection  un  the  i>ne 
hand,  and  that  of  objective  insiitulions  on  the  other.  It  was  the  loss  of  tiiese, 
through  the  conduct  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  which  shattered  bis  reason;  sanity,  theie- 
lbre»  vetnms  with  tbe  return  of  Cordelia. 

But  her  third  puri>ose  is  that  which  ruins  her  cause.  She  biings  a  French  army 
into  England  to  secure  to  her  father  his  right,  as  she  says,  by  which  she  evidently 
means  to  place  him  again  on  the  throne.  She  thus  assails  the  highest  ethical  insii- 
lotion  of  man — the  Stale— and  unwittingly  oommils  herself  the  greatest  wrong. 
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Moreover,  Lear  had  resigned  his  power  and  divided  his  kingdom ;  he  had  no  longer 
any  just  claim  to  the  crown.  Her  invasion  of  the  country  rouses  up  against  her  the 
head  of  the  State,  Albany,  who  was  otherwise  favourable  both  to  her  and  to  Lear, 
But  he  hafl  to  defeiul  his  own  reahn,  though  he  h.itcs  his  associates  and  loves  those 
\s'ho  are  fighting  against  him.  Had  Cordelia  been  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of 
her  father  to  his  reason  and  to  his  family,  Albany  would  have  given  her  both  aid 
and  synpathy.  However  much  we  may  admire  her  character  and  regret  her  fate, 
however  indignant  we  may  be  against  her  two  sisters,  still  we  must,  in  the  end,  Wf 
she  did  wronj^ — she  violated  the  majesty  of  the  State.  In  her  nfTcction  for  parent, 
she  attempted  to  destroy  the  higher  principle  for  the  sake  of  the  lower.  The  result 
is,  she  loses  the  battle,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  perishes. 

[P.  166.]  The  acdon  has  now  completed  its  revolution,  and  hroug^t  hack  to  all 
the  leading  characters  the  consequences  of  their  deeds;  the  double  guilt  and  the 
double  retribution  have  been  fully  portrayed.  The  treatment  of  children  by  parents, 
and  of  parents  by  children,  is  the  theme;  both  fidelity  and  infidelity  are  shown  in 
their  most  extreme  manifestation.  TWo  families  are  taken— that  of  the  monarch 
nnd  that  of  the  tnliject;  the  former  devekipa  within  itself  its  own  collisions,  free 
from  any  external  restraint,  and  hence  exhibits  the  truest  and  most  complete  result ; 
the  latter  is  lar<^cly  influenced  and  determined  in  its  course  by  authority,  but  an 
authority  which  is  itself  poisoned  with  domestic  conflict.  The  exhaustiveness  of  the 
treatment  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Repm  is  faithless  to  parent ;  Goneril  is  faith* 
less  to  both  parent  and  husband;  Ctedelia  is  true  to  both,  yet  assails  another  ethical 
principle — llie  State.  The  two  sons  and  the  two  sons  in-law  exhi!>it  also  distinct 
phases  of  the  domestic  tie;  they  are  stil!  further  divided,  by  the  fundamental  tlieme 
of  the  play,  into  the  faithful  and  faithless — that  is,  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  belong  to 
each  side.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one  very  important  reUtion  of  the  family  is 
wholly  omitted — do  mother  appears  anywhere;  sonhood,  daughterhood,  wifehood, 
fatherhood,  are  all  present,  but  the  tenderest  l>ond  of  existence — motherliood — is 
wanting.  The  poet  evidently  does  not  need  it,  for  the  action  is  already  sufficiently 
full  and  complicated ;  perhaps,  too,  the  character  of  the  mother  may  be  supposed  to 
reappear  in  some  of  her  children,  as,  for  ejcamfde,  in  Qirdelia,  who  is  so  diffisrent 
from  her  father.  But  one  cannot  help  commending  the  true  instinct,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  the  sound  judgment,  which  kept  such  a  mild  and  tender  relation  out  of  the 
cauldron  of  passion  and  ingratitude  which  seethes  with  such  destructive  energy  in 
this  appalling  drama* 

HUDSON 

{^Tragedy  of  h'ins;  Lear,  410,  p.  14,  Boston,  1879.^ — There  is  no  accounting  for 
the  conduct  of  Goneril  and  Regan  but  by  supposing  them  possessed  with  a  strong 
original  impulse  of  malignity.  The  main  points  of  their  action  were  taken  from  the 
old  stoiy.  Character,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tern,  they  have  none  in  the  Iq^d, 
and  the  poet  invested  them  with  characters  siUtable  to  the  part  th^  were  believed  to 
have  acted. 

Whatever  of  soul  these  beings  possess  is  all  in  the  head ;  they  have  no  heart  to 
guide  or  inspire  thdr  understanding,  and  but  enough  of  understanding  to  seise  oo* 

casions  and  frame  excuses  for  their  heattlessness.   Without  affection,  they  are  alio 

without  shame  ;  there  being  barely  so  much  of  human  blood  in  their  veins  xs  may 
suffice  for  quickening  the  brain  without  sending  a  blush  to  the  cheek.  With  a  sort 
of  hell-inspired  tact,  they  feel  their  way  to  a  fitting  occasion,  but  drop  the  mask  as 
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toon  •»  their  ends  are  reftched,  cuing  little  or  nodiiiig  for  appetruices  after  their 
Akdiood  lus  done  its  work.   There  is  a  smooth,  glib  rhetoric  in  their  professiom 

of  love,  unwarmed  with  the  least  grace  of  real  feeling,  and  a  certain  wiry  virulence 
and  intrepidity  of  mind  m  their  after-speaking  that  is  fairly  terrific.  No  touch  of 
nature  finds  a  response  in  tbcir  bosoms ;  no  atmosphere  of  comfort  can  abide  their 
presence;  we  feel  that  thejr  have  lomewhat  within  that  turns  the  milk  of  hnmanit/ 
to  venom,  which  all  the  wounds  thef  can  inflict  are  bat  opportunities  for  casting. 

The  subordinate  plot  of  the  drama  serves  the  purj^se  of  relieving,'  the  improba- 
bilily  of  their  behaviour.  .  .  .  The  agreement  of  the  sister-fiends  in  filial  ingratitude 
might  teem,  of  itself,  to  argue  some  ttitcrljr  attachment  between  then.  So  that,  to 
bring  out  thdr  characters  truly,  it  had  to  be  shown  that  the  same  principle  which 
unites  them  against  their  father  will,  on  the  turning  of  occasion,  divide  them  against 
each  other.  Hence  the  necessity  of  settin;*  tliem  forth  in  relations  of  such  a  kind  as 
may  breed  strife  between  them.  In  Edmund,  accordingly,  they  find  a  character 
wicked  enough,  and  eneigetic  enough  in  his  wickedneis,  to  interest  their  feelinfi; 
and,  becanse  they  are  both  alike  taken  with  him,  therefore  they  will  cut  their  wajr  to 
him  throufjh  each  other's  life.  And  it  is  considerable  thnt  their  pxssion  for  hiin  pro- 
ceeds mainly  u;  on  his  treachery- t<i  his  father,  as  though  from  such  similarity  of  action 
they  inferred  a  cougenialtty  of  mind.  For  even  to  have  hated  each  other  from  love 
of  anjr  one  but  a  villain,  and  ^lecaiiae  of  bb  villainy,  had  seemed  a  d^ree  of  virtue 
in  beiitgi  such  as  they  are. . .  . 

As  a  portraiture  of  individual  character,  Lear  himself  holds,  to  my  mind,  much 
the  same  pre-eminence  over  all  others  which  I  accord  to  the  tragedy  as  a  dramatic 
composition.  The  delineation  reminds  me,  oftener  than  any  other,  of  what  some 
one  has  said  of  Shakespeaie«-4hat,  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  human  heart, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  be  should  have  better  understood  what  was  in  it,  and  how 
it  was  made.  And  here,  I  think,  may  be  fitly  applied  to  him  one  of  his  OWn  dcscrip> 
tions  from  his  poem  entitled  j4  Lover's  Complaint : 

'  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  Mngne 
All  kind  of  argumeals  and  quetden  deep. 

All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  utrong, 
For  his  advantage  siili  did  walce  and  sleep: 
To  aialm  fbo  weeper  laugh,  the  langho'  weep. 

He  had  the  dialect  and  different  »kin. 
Catching  all  passions  in  hi*  craft  at  will.* 

The  poet  often  so  orders  his  delineations  as  to  start  and  propel  the  mind  back- 
wards over  a  large  tract  of  memory.  As  in  real  life,  the  persons,  wlien  they  first 
come  to  our  knowledge,  bring  each  their  several  dower  of  good  or  evil  inherited 
from  tbdr  past  bonrk  What  they  are  now  remembeit  what  tiiey  were  long  ago,  and 
in  their  to-day  we  have  the  slow  cumulative  result  of  a  great  many  yesterdays.  Thus 
even  his  most  ideal  characters  are  invested  with  a  sort  of  historic  verisimilitude;  the 
effects  of  what  they  thought  and  did  long  before  still  remain  with  them,  and  in  their 
present  speech  and  action  is  opened  to  us  a  long-drawn  crista  of  retretpectioB.  And 
this  is  done,  not  in  the  way  of  narrative,  but  of  snggestion ;  the  antecedent  history 
being  merely  implied,  not  related,  in  what  is  given.  Sometimes  he  makes  the  per- 
sons speak  and  act  from  their  whole  character  at  once;  th.it  is,  not  only  from  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  seen,  but  from  those  which  lie  back  out  of  sight,  from  hidden 
causes,  from  motives  unavowed,  and  even  from  springs  and  impulse*  of  which  the 
subject  himself  is  not  conscious.  The  effect  of  this  is  quite  remarkable,  and  such  as 
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to  outstrip  the  swif^esTwing  of  analysts.  It  sends  us  right  beyond  the  chaiMters  to 
Nature  hefself»  afid  to  the  oommon  elementary  principles  of  alt  character,  so  touch* 

ing  the  mind's  receptive  powers  as  to  kindle  its  active  and  productive  powers. 

Lear  is  amon};  the  poet's  Bnest  instances,  perhaps  his  very  finest,  in  this  art  of  his- 
torical perspective.  The  old  Icing  speaks  out  from  a  large  fond  of  vanishing  recol- 
lections;  and  in  his  present  we  have  the  odour  and  efficaqr  of  a  remote  and  varied 
past  The  play  forecasts  and  prepares*  from  the  outMt,  that  superb  intellectual  mia 
where  we  have  'matter  and  impertinency  niix'H,  reason  in  madness;'  the  earlier 
transpirations  of  the  character  being  shaped  and  urdercd  witli  a  view  to  that  end. 
Certain  presages  and  predispositions  of  insanity  ate  manifest  in  his  behaviour  from 
the  first,  as  the  joint  result  of  nature,  of  custom,  and  of  superannuation.  We  see  in 
him  something  of  constitutional  rashness  of  temper,  which,  moreover,  has  long  been 
festered  by  the  in<!iil;^ences  and  flatteries  incident  to  his  station,  and  which,  tlirough 
the  cripplings  of  age,  is  now  woriting  loose  from  the  restraints  of  his  manlier  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  strong  in  reason,  just  in  feeling,  and  recti* 
tude  of  purpose^  but  is  now  decidedly  past  his  faculties ;  which  however,  as  often 
happens,  is  unapparent  to  him  save  as  he  feels  it  in  a  growing  indisposition  to  the 
cares  and  lalH>urs  of  his  office.  So  that  there  is  somcihinp  of  truth  in  whit  Coneril 
says  of  him ;  just  enough  to  make  her  appear  the  more  hateful  in  speaking  of  it  as 
aba  doest  *The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash;  then  must  we  look 
*  to  receive  from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long^ingraffed  condition,  but 
•therewithal  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them.' 
He  is  indeed  full  of  inconstant  starts  and  petty  gusts  of  imp.itience,  such  as  are  ex- 
cusable only  in  those  who  liave  not  yet  reached,  and  those  who  have  plainly  outlived, 
tiie  period  of  discretion  and  self-restraint.  .  .  . 

The  first  two  speeches  of  the  play  inform  us  that  the  division  of  the  kingdom  hat 
already  been  resolved  up'm,  tlie  terms  of  the  division  arranged,  and  the  several  por- 
tions allotted.  This  fact  is  significant,  and  goes  far  to  interpret  the  subsequent  action,  ^ 
inasmuch  as  it  infers  the  trial  of  professions  to  tie  but  a  trick  of  the  king's,  designed, 
perhaps,  to  surprise  his  children  into  expressions  which  filial  modesty  would  dse  for- 
Ud.  Lear  has  a  m<>r!  >i  1  Imn  _;ci-ing  after  the  outward  tokens  of  affection:  he  is  not 
content  to  know  that  the  heart  tieats  for  him,  but  craves  to  feel  and  c  >unt  over  its 
beatings.  The  passion  is  indeed  a  selti-sh  one,  but  it  is  the  scUisimess  of  a  right 
generous  and  loving  nature.  Such  a  diseased  longing  for  sympathy  is  not  the  growth 
of  an  unsympathiring  heart.  And  Lear  naturally  lo^ks  for  the  strongest  professions  " 
where  he  feels  the  deepest  attachment.  ... 

Men  sometimes  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  acting  without  or  against  reason;  since 
thb  has  to  their  feelings  the  effect  of  ascertaining  and  augmenting  their  power;  as 
if  they  could  make  a  right  or  a  truth  of  their  own.  It  appears  to  be  on  some  tudi 
principle  as  this  that  arbitrariness,  or  a  making  of  the  will  its  own  reason,  sometimes 

becomes  a  jias-vion  in  men.  Such  a  stress  of  self-will  proceeds,  I  apprehend,  on  much 
the  same  gruuiid  as  Sir  Tbotnas  Browne's  faith,  which  delighted  in  makmg  honours 
for  itself  out  of  impossibilities.  That  certain  things  could  not  be,  was,  he  tells  us, 
his  strongest  argument  for  believing  them ;  that  is,  he  felt  the  surer  of  his  creed  as 
it  reverMd  the  laws  of  thought,  and  grew  by  the  contradictions  of  reason.  The  very  \ 
shame,  too,  of  doing  wrong  sometimes  hunics  men  into  a  barring  of  themselves  off 
from  retreat.  And  so  it  appears  to  be  with  l^ar  in  his  treatment  of  Conlelia.  In 
the  first  place,  he  will  do  the  thing  because  he  knows  it  to  be  wrong ;  and  then  the 
uneasy  sense  of  a  wrong  done  prompts  him  to  bind  the  act  with  an  oath;  that  is, 
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i>ecause  he  ouglii  not  tu  have  driven  the  nail,  therefore  he  clinches  it.  This  action 
of  mind  ii  indeed  abDormal,  and  belong*  to  wlnt  may  be  termed  the  border*hnd 
of  sanity  and  madnem ;  neverthelew,  something  veiy  lilce  it  is  not  seldom  met  with  in 

men  who  arc  supposed  to  be  in  full  possession  of  iheir  wits.  .  .  . 

But  the  great  thing  in  the  delineation  of  Lenr  is  the  effect  and  proj^ress  of  his 
pas&ion  in  reileveloping  hin  intellect.  For  the  character  hccms  designed  in  part  to 
illustfate  the  power  of  passion  to  reawsken  and  raise  the  facnlties  from  the  tomb  in 
which  age  has  quietly  inumed  them.  And  so  in  Lear  we  have,  as  it  weie,  a  handful 
of  tiinvilr  embosomed  in  a  sca»  gradually  ovenpreading  and  pervading  and  convul- 
*ing  the  enliic  muss.  .  .  . 

When,  however,  tite  truth  is  forced  home,  and  he  can  no  longer  evade  or  shufHe 
off  the  conviction,  the  effect  is  indeed  terrible.  So  long  as  his  heart  had  something 
to  lay  hold  of  and  cling  to  and  rest  upon,  his  mind  was  the  alxxle  of  order  and 
peace.  But.  now  that  his  feelings  are  rendered  objectless,  lorn  from  their  accus- 
tomed holdings,  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  there  springs  up  a  wild  chaos  of 
the  brain,  a  whirling  tumult  and  anarchy  of  the  thoughts,  which,  till  imagination  has 
time  to  work,  chokes  down  his  utterance.  Then  comes  the  inward,  tugging  conflict* 
deep  as  life,  which  gradually  works  up  hit  imaginative  forces,  and  kindles  them  to  a 

preternatural  resplendence.  The  crushing  of  his  aged  spirit  brings  to  light  its  hidden 
depths  and  buried  riches.  Thus  his  terrible  energy  of  thought  and  speech,  as  soon 
OS  imagination  rallies  to  his  aid,  grows  naturally  from  the  struggle  of  hb  feelings,!-* 
a  struggle  that  seems  to  wrendi  his  whole  being  into  dislocation,  convulsing  and 

upturning  his  soul  from  the  bottom.  Thence  proceeds,  to  quote  Mr  Hallam,  '  that 
*  splendid  madness,  not  absurdly  sudden,  as  in  some  tnifjedies,  but  in  which  the  strings 
'  that  keep  his  reasoning  powers  together  give  way  one  ufter  the  other  in  the  frenzy 
'of  rage  and  grief.' 

In  the  transition  of  Lear's  mind  from  its  first  stillness  and  repose  to  its  sul>seqnent 
tempest  and  storm  ;  in  the  hurried  revulsions  and  alternations  of  feelinf^, — the  fast- 
rooted  faith  in  filial  virtue,  the  keen  sensibility  to  filial  ingratitude,  the  mighty  hunger 
of  the  heart,  thrice  repelled, yet  ever  strengthened  by  repulse;  and  in  the  turning-up 
of  sentiments  and  faculties  deeply  imbedded  beneath  the  incrustatioiis  of  time  and 
placej — in  all  this  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the  aged  sufferer**  whole  life;  the  abridged 
history  of  a  mind  that  has  p.issed  through  many  successive  stages,  each  putting  off  the 
form,  yet  retaining  and  perfecting  the  grace  of  the  preceding.  . . . 

In  the  trial  of  professions  there  appears  something  of  obttinacy  and  sullenness  in 
Cordelia's  answer,  as  if  she  would  resent  the  old  man's  credulity  to  her  sisters'  lies 
by  refusing  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But,  in  the  first  place,  she  is  considerately  careful 
and  tender  of  him;  and  it  is  a  part  of  her  religion  not  to  feed  his  dotage  with  the 
intuxicaliunb  for  which  he  has  such  a  morbid  craving.  She  understands  thoroughly 
both  his  fretful  waywardness  and  their  artful  hypocrisy ;  and  when  she  sees  how  he 
drinks  in  the  sweetened  pdson  of  their  speech,  she  calmly  resolves  to  haxard  the 
worst,  rather  than  wrong  her  own  truth  to  cosset  his  disease.  Thus  her  answer  pro- 
ceeds,  in  part,  from  a  deliberate  purpose  of  love,  not  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
utterance  of  pleasing  falsehoods. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  against  the  original  grain  of  her  nature  to  talk  mudi 
abuttt  what  she  feels,  and  what  she  inlMlds.  Where  her  fediiigs  are  deepest,  there 
her  tontjue  is  stillest.  She  'cannot  heave  her  heart  into  her  mouth,'  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  has  so  much  of  (t,'.  And  there  is  a  virgin  delicacy  in  genuine  and 
deep  feelmg,  that  causes  it  to  keep  in  the  background  of  the  life;  to  be  heard  rather 
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in  its  effects  than  in  direct  and  open  declarations.  Tliey  love  but  little  who  can  tell 
bow  much  they  love,  or  who  are  fond  of  prating  about  it.  To  be  staling  itself  with 
▼erbal  prototatkms  feenw  a  kind  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.  Thds  love  is  apLto.  . 
mpBlltit-titdi  and  its  best  eloqoenoe  is  when  it  diMdiles  speech,  and  when,  from  very 
shame  of  being  seen,  it  just  blushes  itself  into  Sig:ht.  Such  is  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  true  feeling  to  embody  itself  sweetly  and  silently  in  deeds,  lest  from  showing 
itself  in  words  it  should  titm  to  matter  of  pride  and  conceit.  For  a  sentimental  cox- 
is  the  natural  issne  of  a  cold  and  hollow  heait. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore*  that  Goidetia  should  make  it  her  part  to  '  love  and  be 
silent.'  Yet  she  is  in  no  sort  a  pulpy  structure,  or  one  whom  it  is  prudent  to  trifle 
with,  where  her  forces  are  unrestrained  by  awe  of  duty :  she  has,  indeed,  a  delect« 
able  smack  of  her  father's  quality ;  as  appears  in  that  glorious  flash  of  womanhood, 
when  she  so  promptly  sadtchcs  off  her  higgling  suitor : 

*  Peace  be  with  Bmsundjr  I 
Since  that  respects  of  fortUM  SI*  Us  km, 

I  sh.ill  not  l>c  his  wife.' 

What  I  have  said  of  Cordelia's  affection  holds  true  of  her  character  generally. 
For  she  has  the  same  deep,  quiet  reserre  of  thought  as  of  feeling;  so  that  her  mind 
becomes  oonspicnotis  by  its  retiringness,  and  draws  the  attention  by  shrinking  from 
it.  Though  die  nowhere  says  anything  indicating  much  intelligence,  yet  she  always 
strikes  us,  somehow,  as  beinj;  very  intelligent;  and  even  the  more  so,  that  her  intel- 
ligence makes  no  special  report  of  itself.  It  is  as  if  she  knew  loo  much  to  show  her 
knowledge.  For  the  strongest  intellects  are  by  no  means  the  most  demonstrsiive; 
often  they  are  the  lesst  so.  And  indeed  what  Cordelia  knows  is  so  bound  up  with 
her  affections,  that  she  cannot  draw  it  off  into  expression  by  itself:  it  is  held  in  per- 
fect solution,  so  to  speak,  with  the  other  elements  of  her  nature,  and  nowhere  falls 
ilown  in  a  sediment,  so  as  to  be  producible  in  a  separate  state.  She  has  a  deeper  and 
truer  knowledge  of  her  ststen  than  any  one  else  about  them;  but  she  knows  them 
^^Jtf^tPf Jteart  rather  than  l)v  la  ml ;  and  so  can  feel  and  act^  but  not  wHttUaU,  a  prophecy 
of  what  they  will  do.^AsTr"her,  indeed,  what  she  thinks  on  any  subject,  and  her 
answer  will  be  that  she  thinks, — nay,  she  cannot  ttjl,  she  can  only  shaiK  you  what 
she  thinks.  For  her  thinking  involuntarily  shapes  itself  into  life,  not  into  speech.  .  .  . 

Therefore  it  is  that  Cordelia  affects  tu  so  deeply  and  so  constantly  without  our 
being  able  to  perceive  how  or  why.  And  she  affects  those  about  her  in  the  saml 
insensible  way;  that  she  keeps  their  thoughts  and  feelings  busy,  by  keeping  her 
own  hidden  beneath  what  she  does:  an  influence  goes  forth  from  her  by  stealth,and 
stealthily  creeps  into  them ;  an  influence  which  does  not  appear,  and  yet  is  irresist- 
ible, and  Irresisilble  even  beeanse  it  does  not  appear;  and  whidi  becomes  an  under^ 
current  in  their  minds,  circulates  in  their  blood,  as  it  were,  and  enriches  their  life 
with  a  beauty  that  seems  their  own,  and  yet  is  not  their  own  :  so  that  she  steals  upon 
us  through  them ;  and  we  think  of  her  liic  more  because  they,  without  suspecting  it. 
remind  us  of  her. 

'  Powers  there  ar«. 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 
Which  the  groM  world  aoaoiSthBdltopacslVi^ 
No  soul  to  drauB  of.* 

No  one  cnn  see  Cordelia,  and  be  the  same  he  was  before,  though  unconscious  the 
while  of  taking  anything  from  her.  It  is  as  if  she  secretly  dcpvosited  about  his 
persor  some  mysterious,  divine  aroma  which,  when  he  is  remote  from  her  and  nut 
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thmking  of  her,  keq)s  giving  out  its  perfume,  and  testifjing,  though  he  knows  it  not, 
tbat  he  has  been  with  her. 

Accordingly,  her  father  loves  her  most,  jet  knows  not  why;  has  no  consdoos 

reasons  for  the  preference,  and  therefore  cannot  reason  it  away.  Having  cast  her 
off  from  his  bounty,  but  not  out  of  his  heart,  he  grows  full  of  unrest,  as  if  there  were 
ume  lecraC  power  aboat  her,  like  magic,  whidi  he  cannot  live  without,  thoogh  he 
did  not  dream  of  its  existence  when  she  was  with  him.  And  <  since  her  going  into 

France  the  Fool  has  much  pined  away';  as  though  her  jirescncc  were  necessary'  to 
his  hea't'i  :  so  that  he  sickens  U]x>n  the  loss  of  her,  yet  suspects  not  wherefore,  and 
^  knows  but  that  she  was  by  and  his  spirits  were  nimble,  she  is  gone  and  his  spirits 
are  drooping.  .  .  . 

Finally,  I  know  tif  nothing  with  which  to  comjMire  Cordelia,  nothing  to  illustrate 
her  character  Ijv.  An  impersonation  of  the  holinc>^s  of  womanhood,  herself  alone 
is  her  own  parallel;  and  all  the  objects  that  lend  beauty,  when  used  to  illustrate  other 
things,  seem  domb  or  Ineloqiient  of  meaning  beside  her.  Superior,  perhaps,  to  all 
the  rest  <tf  Sliakcspeare's  women  in  beantjr  of  character,  she  is,  nevertheless,  second 
to  none  of  them  as  a  living  and  breathing  reality.  We  see  her  only  in  the  relation 
of  daughter,  and  hardly  her  even  there;  yet  we  know  what  she  is,  or  would  be,  in 
every  relation  of  life,  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen  her  in  them  all.  •  Formed  for 
'all  sympathies,  moved  by  all  tenderness,  i»-ompt  for  all  duty,  prepared  for  all  suflier 
*  ing,'  we  seem  almost  to  hear  her  sighs  and  feel  her  breath  as  she  hangs,  like  a  min* 
istcring  spirit,  over  her  reviving  father:  the  vision  sinks  sweetly  and  quietly  into  the 
heart,  and,  in  its  reality  to  our  feelings,  abides  with  us  more  as  a  remembrance  than 
an  imagination,  instructing  and  inspiring  us  as  that  of  a  friend  whom  we  had  known 
and  loved  in  onr  jonth. . . . 
'IT^Thcre  is  a  strange  assemblage  of  qualities  in  the  Fool,  and  a  strange  effect  arising 
•  from  their  union  and  position,  which  I  am  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  describe.  I* 
seems  hardly  possible  that  Lear's  character  sluiuM  be  properly  developed  without 
him ;  indeed,  he  serres  as  a  eommon  gauge  and  exponent  of  all  the  characters  about* 
him^— Ae  mirror  in  which  their  finest  and  deepest  lineaments  are  refle^i^d^Though 
]  a  priril^d  person,  with  the  largest  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  the  largest  liberty  of 
/  speaking,  he  everywhere  turns  \\\%  privileges  into  charities,  making  the  immunities 
of  the  clown  subservient  to  the  noblest  sympathies  of  the  man.  He  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  a  mere  harleqainian  appendage  of  the  scene,  bnt  moves  in  vital  intercoane 
with  the  character  and  passion  of  the  drama.  He  makes  his  folly  the  vehide  of 
truths  which  the  king  w^ill  bear  in  no  other  shape,  while  his  affectionate  tenderness 
sanctifies  all  his  nonsense.  His  being  heralded  by  the  announcement  of  his  pining 
away  at  the  b.inishment  of  Cordelia  sends  a  consecration  before  him ;  that  his  spirit 
feeds  on  her  presence  hallows  everything  about  him.  Lear  manifestly  loves  him, 
pactlyfor  his  own  sake,  and  partly  for  hers,  for  we  feel  a  delicate,  scarce-discernible 
play  of  sympathy  lietwecn  them  on  Cordelia's  account;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that 
neither  of  them  makes  any  explicit  allusion  to  her ;  their  very  reserve  concerning 
her  indicating  that  their  hearts  are  too  foil  to  speak. 

I  Jenow  not,  therefore,  how  I  can  better  describe  the  Fool  than  as  the  toA  of  padiea 
in  a  sort  of  comic  masquerade ;  one  in  whom  fun  and  frolic  are  sublimed  and  ideaTIsU 
into  tragic  beauty;  with  the  garments  of  mourning  showing  through  and  softened  by 
the  lawn  of  playfulness.  His  '  labouring  to  outjest  Lear's  heart-struck  injuries '  tells 
«  ^t  his  wits  are  set  a<dancing  by  grief;  that  his  jests  babble  np  fraai  the  depths 
of  a  heart  struggling  with  pity  and  sorrow,  as  foam  enwreathes  the  fteo  of  deq^ 
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Uoabled  waters.  So  have  1  seen  the  lip  quiver,  and  the  check  dimple  into  a  smile, 
to  retiere  the  eye  of  m  baidcn  it  wu  redii^  nnder,  yet  ashamed  lo  let  fall. .  There 
is  all  along  a  shrinking,  vdyet-footed  delicaqr  of  step  in  the  Fooi's  antioiL«s  if 

awed  by  the  holiness  of  the  ground;  and  he  seems  bringing  diversion  to  the  thoughts, 
that  he  may  the  better  steal  a  sense  of  woe  into  the  heart.  And  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  inspired  antics  that  .sparkle  from  the  surface  of  his  mind  are  in  more 
impressive  contrast  with  the  dark  tragic  scenes  into  which  they  are  thrown,  Ulte 
rodcets  into  a  midnight  tempest,  or  with  the  undercurrent  of  deep  tragic  thonghtfaI« 
ness  out  of  which  they  falteringly  issue  and  play. 

Our  estimate  ftf,y[^ia  i|j[j;ma.  as  a  whotej  depends  very  much  on  the  view  we  take 
of  the  Fool ;  that  is,  on  bow  we  interpret  bis  part,  or  in  what  sense  we  understand' 
it.  Superficially  considered,  his  presence  and  action  can  Kardly  seem  other  "than  a 
bleouih  in  the  work  and  a  hia  liance  to  its  proper  interest.  Accord ingly.^e  has 
been  greatly  misundei^to<^d.li^^'"_'i  !"LlLliy  F'^0"'>*nif''V  l>y  many  of  the  Poet's  critics. 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  p.ui  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
seize;  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  sdaed  at  all,  iwless  one  get  ju!>t  tha;^||^ht  point  of  view. 
He  has  no^snfferinjpi  of  hit  own  lo  move  ns,  yet,  rightly  seen,  he  does  move  us,  and 
deeply  too.  But  the  process  of  his  interest  is  very  peculiar  and  recondite.  The 
most  noteworthy  point  in  him,  and  the  real  key  to  his  character,  lies  in  that,  whil^ 
his  heail  is  slowly  breaking,  he  never  speaks,  nor  even  appears  so  much  as  to  think,| 
of  hb  own  suffering.  He  seems,  indeed,  quite  unconscious  of  it.  His  anguish  is-^ 
purely  the  anguish  of  sympathy ;  a  sympathy  so  deep  and  intense  a.<i  to  induce  abso- 
lute  forgctfulness  of  self;  all  his  capacities  of  feeling  being  perfectly  engrossed  with 
the  sufferings  of  those  whom  he  loves.  He  withdraws  from  the  scene  with  the 
words,  'And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon/  which  means  simply  that  the  dear  fellow  is 
dying,  and  this,  too,  purely  of  others*  sorrows,  which  he  feels  more  tteenly  than  thqr 
do  themselves.  She  who  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  is  gone,  dowered  with  her  father*! 
curse  and  strangered  with  his  oath  ;  Kent  and  Edgar  have  vanished  from  his  recog- 
nition, he  knows  not  whither,  the  victims  of  wrong  and  crime;  the  wicked  seem  to 
be  having  all  things  their  own  way;  the  elements  have  joined  their  persecutions  to 
the  cruellies  of  men ;  there  is  no  pity  in  the  Heavens,  no  help  from  the  earth ;  be 
sees  nothing  but  a  'world's  convention  of  agonies*  before  him;  and  his  straining 
of  mind  to  play  assuagement  upon  others'  woes  has  fairly  breached  the  citadel  of  his 
life.  But  the  deepest  grief  of  all  has  now  overtaken  hmi ;  his  old  master's  wits  are 
all  shattered  in  pieces :  to  prevent  this,  he  has  all  akmg  been  toilii^  Us  forces  to  the 
utmost;  and,  now  that  it  has  come  in  spite  of  him,  he  no  longer  has  anything  to  live 
for:  yet  he  must  still  mask  his  p.assion  in  a  chaiactcristic  dis^^iiise,  and  !)rcalhc  out  liis 
life  in  a  play  of  thought.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  rightly  said  of  this  hero  in 
motley,  that  he 

*boptS,  tUl  Hope  creates 
nem  its  aim  wrack  th«  thing  it  eoBMapIatcs.' 

Need  it  be  said  that  such  ideas  of  human  character  could  grow  only  where  the 
light  of  Christianity  shines?  The  Poet's  conceptions  of  virtue  and  goodness,  as 
worked  out  in  this  drama,  are  tbonmghly  of  the  Otristian  type,— steeped,  indeed,  in 

the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  Ideal.  The  old  Roman  conception  of  human  goodness, 
as  is  well  known,  placed  it  in  courage,  patriotism,  honesty,  and  justice, — very  high  and 
noble  indeed ;  whereas,  the  proper  constituents  of  the  Christian  Ideal  are,  besides 
dMse,  and  higher  than  these,  mercy,  philanthropy,  self-sacrifice,  forgiveness  of  in- 
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jnries,  and  loving  of  It  fe  in  thb  seme  tbtt  Sbakcspewe  i^vm  w  bat 

expressions  or  the  Qiristian  Ideal  that  are  to  be  net  witb  in  poetry  and  att.  I  M 
really  unable  to  say  what  divines  may  have  inteqjreted  more  truly,  or  more  inspir- 
in^ly,  the  mural  M:nse,  the  tthos  of  our  religioa.  [I  cannot  refrain  from  here  record- 
ing my  thorough  admiratioii  for  Mr  Hndaon't  leithetic  criticisnia.  No  Slnkeqware- 
ttudent  can  aflbrd  to  overlook  them. — Eo.] 


ACTORS 

Coixiut  (Eng,  Dram.  Poehjt  iii.  274t  second  ed.  1879)  •  "^^  ^  ^  cliaracters 
in  plays  by  Shakespeare  sustained  by  Burbace,  we  have  still  to  add  Lear  and  Shylock, 
so  that  we  may  safely  decide  that  he  wxs  the  chosen  representative  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  serious  parts  in  the  productions  of  our  great  dramalijit.  .  .  .  How  far  the 
Icnowledge,  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare,  that  be  had  a  performer  at  his  service,  on 
whom  he  conld  always  rely,  may  have  tended  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  the  great 
wor]<s  1r-  Ins  left  us,  is  matter  of  interesting  speculation.  .  .  .  [In  a  list  of  the  parts 
which  '  we  now  know  Burba^je  reptc^ented,'  and  'the  dates  at  which  we  have  rea- 
'  son  to  believe  they  were  brought  upon  the  stage/  Collier  gives  '  Lear  1605.'  On  p. 
S99  of  this  same  volume.  Collier  gives  an  *  Elegy  upon  Boriiage,  which  was  copied 
'many  years  ago  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Heber.'  The 
lines  referring  to  Lear  are  as  follows] : 

*  Thy  ttature  •■mII,  but  every  thought  ami  aiood 

Mi^bt  tlioruiighly  from  thy  face  be  iiinicrMood ; 
And  his  whole  Mtioa  be  could  change  with  ease 
FraB  andcat  Lcsr  t»  joaMA  PeridM.* 

[Another  version  of  this  Elcpy,  or  rather  an  extract  from  another  Elec:ry.  JS  given 
in  iNjCLKBY  s  Centurie  of  rrayu  (p.  second  ed.  1879),  which  conlums  the  foI< 
lowing: 

'  no  moreyOUB|(  Hamlctt,  ould  Hcironymoc 
kind  Leer,  the  Grcued  Moon,  and  more  beside, 
that  Uucd  In  him ;  haue  now  for  euer  dy'de.*  &c. 

The  next  actor  of  Lear,  of  any  note,  was  probably  Betterton.  D<nvNK.s,  in  hi* 
Ho^cius  .'1njlii\inus,  in  a  Ii>t  of  the  plays  acted  l>etween  1662  and  1665.  pivrs  «  7'/if 

*  Tragedy  of  Kin^  Lear  as  Mr  Shakespear  wrote  it  )>efore  it  was  altered  by  Mr  Tate.' 
When  afterwards  Downes  mentions  Ziwr,  as  acted  in  1671  or  1672,  *as  Mr  Sbake- 
<  spear  wrote  it,'  Da  vies,  in  a  foot-note,  says,  « there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bettert<m 

*  acted  the  part  of  Lear.'  and  that  probably  '  Nokes  acted  the  Fool.'  Twenty  years 
after  this,  we  find  Betterton  still  ac'ing  it,  but  in  Tate's  version.  The  next  great 
actor  was  Garricx.] 
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Murphy  (Z.f/?r/ GarrUk,  i,  27) :  [When]  GARRICK  undertook  the  difficult  character 
of  King  Lear,  he  was  transformed  into  a  feeble  old  man,  still  retaining  an  air  of  royalty. 
QuiN,  at  tbe  tiliM,  wm  admired  in  that  dumcter,  but  to  expren  a  quick  raeocMion 
of  passions  was  not  hi*  Uleot.  Baiky,  looie  yean  after,  ventured  to  try  his  strength 
in  this  boiv  of  U/yffes,  and  certainly,  with  a  most  harmonious  and  pnthetic  voice,  wa* 
able  to  affect  the  heart  ia  several  passages,  but  he  could  not,  with  iiropricty,  repre- 
sent tbe  old  king  out  of  his  sen:>es.  He  started,  took  long  and  hasty  steps,  stared 
about  him  in  a  Ti^e,  wild  manner,  and  his  voice  was,  fay  no  means*  ia  unison  with 
the  sentiment.  It  was  in  Lear's  madness  that  Garrick's  genius  was  remarkably  dis> 
tinf;ui>hcd.  He  h.^l  no  su  Men  ^.tart's,  no  violent  gesticulation;  his  movements  were 
slow  and  feeble;  misery  was  depicted  in  his  countenance;  he  moved  his  head  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner ;  bis  eyes  were  fixed,  or,  if  they  turned  to  any  one  near  him, 
he  made  a  paose^  and  fixed  his  look  on  the  person  after  much  dday ;  his  features,  at 
the  same  time,  telling  what  he  was  going  to  say  before  he  uttered  a  word.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presented  a  si^ht  of  woe  and  misery,  and  a  total  alienation  of 
mind  from  every  idea  but  that  of  his  unkind  daughters.  He  was  used  to  tell  how 
he  acquired  the  hints  that  guided  him  when  he  began  to  study  this  great  and  difficult 
part ;  he  was  aoqndnted  with  a  worthy  man,  who  lived  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman'it 
Fields ;  this  friend  had  an  only  daughter  about  two  years  old ;  he  stood  at  his  dining- 
room  winiiow,  fon<iliiig  the  child,  and  dangling  it  in  his  arms,  when  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  drop  the  infant  into  a  flagged  area,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot.  He  remained 
at  his  window  screaming  in  agonies  of  grief.  The  neighbours  flocked  to  the  house, 
took  up  the  dUld,  and  delivered  it  dead  to  the  unhappy  father,  who  wept  bitterly, 
and  filled  the  street  with  Inmentations.  He  lost  his  senses,  mi'l  fn>ni  that  moment 
never  recovered  his  understanding.  As  he  had  a  sufikicui  lortnne,  his  friends  chose 
to  let  him  remain  in  bis  bouse,  under  two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr  Munro.  Garrick 
frequently  went  to  see  his  distracted  friend,  who  pused  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
going  to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fancy  with  his  child.  After  some  dalliance 
he  drojipcd  it,  and,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  filled  the  house  with  shrieks  of 
grief  and  bitter  anguish.  He  then  sat  down,  in  a  pensive  mood,  his  eyes  Bxed  on 
one  object,  at  times  lookiqg  slowly  round  him,  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  Garrick 
was  often  proent  at  this  scene  of  misery,  and  was  ever  after  used  to  say,  that  it  gave 
him  the  first  idea  of  King  Lear's  madness.  This  writer  has  often  seen  him  rise  in 
company  to  give  a  representation  of  this  unfortunate  f.itlier.  He  leaned  on  the  luck 
of  a  ciiair,  seeming  with  parental  fondness  to  play  with  a  child,  and,  alter  expressing 
the  most  heartfelt  delight,  he  suddenly  dropped  the  infant,  and  instantly  broke  ovt 
in  a  most  violent  agony  of  grief,  so  tender,  so  affecting,  and  pathetic  that  every  eye 
in  the  company  was  moistened  with  a  gush  of  tears.  'There  it  w:i<.'  said  Garrick, 
'that  I  learned  to  imitate  madness;  I  copied  nature,  and  to  th.it  owed  my  success  in 

*  King  Lear.'  It  is  wonderful  to  tell,  that  he  descended  from  that  first  character  in 
tragedy  to  the  part  of  Abel  Drugger;  he  represented  the  tobacco-boy  in  the  truest 
comic  style;  no  grimace,  no  starting,  no  wild  gesticulation.  He  seemed  to  l>e  a  new 
man.  Hogarth,  the  famous  painter,  saw  him  in  Richard  HI,  nnd  on  the  following 
night  in  Abel  Drugger;  he  was  so  struck  that  he  said  to  Garrick,  '  You  are  in  your 

*  element  when  you  are  begrimed  with  dirt  or  uj^  to  your  elbows  in  blood.* 
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R.  H.  Dana  ( TTu  lUt  Mam,*  p.  35,  New  York,  iSai)  t  A  man  has  feelmgt  ioin6> 

times  which  can  only  be  breathed  out, — there  is  no  utterance  for  them  in  words.  I 
ha<i  hardly  written  this,  wlien  tlie  terrible  and  indistinct  •  Ha! '  with  which  Mr  Kean 
makes  Lear  hail  Cornwall  and  Regan,  as  they  enter,  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  Second 
Act,  erne  to  mjrmiiid.  It  seemed  at  tlie  time  to  take  me  up  and  sweep  me  akmg  ia 
its  wild  swdl.  No  description  in  the  world  could  gi  ve  m  very  dear  notion  of  the  sound. 
It  must  be  foimed  as  wdl  as  it  may  he,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  its  effect. . . . 

It  has  been  so  common  a  sayin!:j,  that  Lear  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  characters  to 
personate,  that  we  had  taken  it  for  granted  no  man  could  play  it  so  as  to  sati&fy  us. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  hardest  to  represent  Yet  the  pert  which  we  have  supposed  the 
most  diflicnlt,  the  insanity  of  Lear,  is  acaroely  more  so  than  the  choleric  old  king. 
InefTicicnt  rage  is  almost  always  ridiculous;  and  an  old  man,  with  a  broken-down 
Vxuly,  and  a  mind  falling  in  pieces  from  the  violence  of  its  uncontrolled  passions,  is 
in  cuDalani  danger  of  exciting  our  contempt  along  with  our  pity.  It  is  a  chance 
matter  which  we  are  moved  to.  And  this  it  is  which  makes  the  opening  of  Lear  so 
difficttlt. . . . 

In  most  instance*;,  Sbnk«;j>care  has  jriven  us  the  gradual  growth  of  a  passion,  with 
all  such  little  accompaniments  n'<  n^ree  with  it,  and  go  to  make  up  the  whole  man. 
In  Lear,  his  object  being  to  repre!>ent  the  beginning  and  course  of  insanity,  he  has 
properly  enough  gone  a  little  back  of  it,  and  introduced  ns  to  an  old  man  of  good 
feelings,  but  who  had  lived  without  any  true  principle  of  conduct,  whose  ungovemed 
passions  had  grown  strong  with  a^^e,  and  were  ready  upon  any  disapjjointmcnt  to 
make  shipwreck  of  an  intellect  always  weak.  To  bring  this  about,  he  begins  with 
an  atireptnesa  radier  unusual,  and  the  dd  king  rushes  in  before  us,  as  it  were,  with 
•11  his  pasaions  at  their  height,  teanng  him  like  fiends. 

Mr  Kean  gives  this  as  soon  as  a  fit  occasion  offers  itself.  Had  he  put  more  of 
melancholy  and  depression,  and  less  of  rage,  into  the  character,  we  should  have 
been  very  much  puzzled  at  his  so  suddenly  going  mad.  The  change  mu»i  have  been 
slower;  and,  besides,  his  insanity  must  have  been  of  another  kind.  It  most  have 
l>een  monotonous  and  complaining,  instead  of  continually  varying ;  at  one  time  full 
of  f;rief,  at  another  playfvd,  and  then  wild  as  the  winds  that  roared  alwut  him,  and 
fiery  and  sharp  as  the  lightning;  tliat  shot  by  him.  The  truth  with  which  he  conceived 
this  was  not  hner  than  his  execution  of  it.  Not  for  an  instant,  in  his  utmost  violence, 
did  he  suflfer  the  imbecility  of  the  old  man^s  anger  to  touch  upon  the  ludicrous; 
when  nothing  but  the  most  just  conception  and  feeling  of  the  diaracter  could  have 
saved  him  from  iL 

It  has  been  s;ud  that  Lear  was  a  study  for  any  one  who  would  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  an  insane  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  of  ft.  And  it 
is  not  less  true  that  Mr  Kean  was  as  perfect  an  exemplification  of  it.  His  eye,  when 

his  senses  are  first  forsaking  him,  giving  a  questioning  look  at  what  he  saw,  as  if  all 
before  him  was  undergoing  a  strange  and  l>ewilderinp  change  which  confused  his 
brain — the  wandering,  lost  motions  of  his  hands,  which  seemed  feeling  for  something 
familiar  to  them,  on  which  they  might  take  hold,  and  be  assured  of  a  safe  reality — 

•  *  When  a  number  of  a  periodical  published  by  the  poet  I>uui,  called  'AfiSr  Mmu,  wu  pat 
iato  bis  [  Kcan's  ]  hand*,  he  read  an  aiuilyBls  of  hit  icdng  whteb  it  eeataliied  with  the  gmteit  anen. 
tiM,ai>d  the  clo<>c  said,  with  cviJcni  gr;iiifir.iti!  n  '  '  I  hi^  writer  uadentuidt  Bie ;  he  I*  a  phtlo« 
» jphical  man.    1  shall  ukc  iu&  wurk  acru»»  the  w;ttcr. '— Hawkiuk's  L^/t  ^ Kmm,  U,  166.— Eo. 
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the  under  monotone  of  hit  voice,  m  if  he  w«i  quettioaiiig  hii  own  being,  and  all 
which  suiToanded  him — tlie  oontinvoos,  \mX  slight  oMilhting  motion  of  the  bodjr,*^ 

all  expressed,  with  fearful  truth,  the  dreamy  state  of  a  mind  fast  un^cttlint^,  and 
makinjj  vain  and  weak  efforts  to  find  its  way  back  to  its  wonted  reason.  There  was 
a  childish,  feeble  gladnes^t  in  the  eye,  and  a  hair-piteou:>  smile  about  the  mouth  at 
times,  which  one  could  scarce  look  upon  without  shedding  tears.  As  the  dennge- 
ment  increased  upon  him,  his  eye  lost  its  notice  of  what  surrounded  liim,  wandering 
over  everything  as  if  he  saw  it  not,  and  fasteninfj  upon  the  creatures  of  his  crazed 
brain.  The  helpless  and  delighted  fondnei>s  with  which  he  clings  lo  Edgar  as  an 
insane  brother  is  another  instance  of  the  justness  of  Mr  Kean's  conceptions.  Nor 
does  he  low  the  air  of  insanity  even  in  the  fine  morslising  parts,  and  where  he 
iavelgbs  against  the  corruptions  of  the  world.  Tliere  is  a  madness  even  in  his 
reason. 

The  violent  and  immediate  changes  of  the  passions  in  Lear,  so  hard  to  manage 
without  offending  us,  are  given  by  Mr  Kcan  with  a  spirit  and  fitness  to  nature  which 
we  had  not  imagined  possible.  These  are  equally  well  done  both  before  and  after 

he  loses  his  reason.  The  most  difficult  scene  in  this  respect  is  the  last  interview 
between  I.e^ir  and  his  daughters,  Goneril  and  Regan  —  fan  1  how  wonderfully  docs 
Mr  Kcan  cany  it  through!) — the  scene  which  ends  w>ih  the  liunid  shout  and  cry 
with  which  he  runs  out  mad  from  their  presence,  as  if  his  very  brain  was  on  fire. 

The  last  scene  which  we  are  allowed  to  have  of  Shakspearc's  Lear,  for  the  sim* 
ply  pathetic,  was  played  by  Mr  Kean  with  unmatched  power.  \Vc  sink  down  helpless 
under  the  oppressive  grief.  It  lies  like  a  dead  weight  upon  our  bosoms.  We  are  de- 
nied even  the  relief  of  tears;  and  are  thankful  for  the  startling  shudder  that  seizes 
us  when  he  kneels  to  his  daughter  in  the  deploring  weakness  of  his  crazed  grief. 

Mr  Kean  is  never  behind  his  author;  but  stands  forward  the  living  representative 
of  the  character  he  has  drawn.  When  he  plays  out  of  Sb.ikspearc,  he  fills  up  where 
his  author  is  wanting,  and  when  in  Shakspeare,  he  gives  not  only  what  is  set  down, 
but  all  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  being  he  personates, 
could  possibly  call  forth.  He  seems  at  the  time  to  have  possessed  himself  of 
Shakspcare's  imagination,  and  to  have  given  it  body  and  form.  Read  any  scene 
of  Shakspeare — for  instance,  the  last  of  [.ear  that  is  played,  and  see  how  few  words 
aic  there  set  down,  and  then  remember  how  Kean  fills  it  out  with  varied  and  mul- 
tiplied exprestdons  and  circumstances,  and  the  truth  of  this  remark  will  be  too 
obvious  for  any  one  to  deny.  There  are  few  men  living,  I  believe,  let  them  have 
studied  Sh.-ikspeare  ever  so  :i!tenlively,  who  can  say  that  Mr  Kean  has  not  helped 
them  as  much  lo  a  true  conception  of  him,  as  iheir  own  labour  had  done  for  them 
before. 

HAWKlNS<Zj/ir  of  Kean^  ii,  I16):  The  death  of  George  III.  [in  i82o"|  removed  the 
taboo  constituted  by  the  applicability  of  King  I.ear  to  the  ment:il  derangement  which 
clouded  the  latter  days  of  that  hrm,  just,  and  equitable  prince,  and  the  tragedy  was 
foitiiwith  put  in  rehearsal  both  at  Covent-garden  and  Dmiy^lane  theatres.  At  the 
former  an  excellent  cast  was  provided,  Lear  hdng  assigned  to  Booth,  Edmund  to 
Macready,  and  Edgnr  to  Charles  Kcmble.  .  .  .  He  [Kean]  ordered  King  Lfar  to  he 
nnniiuiiceii  for  tlie  24th  of  April.  He  assigned  the  E^rl  of  Kent  to  Dowton,  Edgar 
to  Kae,  and  Cordelia  to  Mrs  West,  During  his  absence  from  the  metropolis,  his  private 
lehearsals  of  the  character  had  been  almost  unintemuttent ;  and,  as  an  illnatration 
of  his  painstaking  care,  it  may  be  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  he  acted  scene  after 
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seem  before  the  pier-gfais  lirom  midnigbt  to  noonday.   Snee  his  first  af^iennnce  at 

Drury  Lane  he  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  iniproving  his  attaianUMt  in  Lear; 
so  anxious  was  he  to  impart  truth  aii  l  natural  colourin<^  to  his  performance  that,  in 
order  to  observe  the  dciaiU  and  mauireslatiuns  of  real  iosanity,  he  constantly  visited 
St.  Lake's  and  Bethlehem  hospitab  ere  he  appeared  in  the  old  king;  and,  tranquilly 
relying  upon  the  unfailing  fertility  of  his  intellectoal  Ksonrees,  he  antidpated  this 
effort  as  the  la-^t  seal  of  his  theatrical  renown.  .  ,  .  He  knew  that,  when  he  came  to 
the  trial,  his  mind  would  be  thoroughly  iinlnic-d  with  the  properties  of  the  character 
.  .  .  and,  fearle»  as  to  the  result,  he  quietly  said  '  that  he  would  make  the  audience 
*  aa  mad  as  he  himself  should  be.' . . .  The  expectation  excited  by  the  annonncement 
on  the  Covent-garden  bills  was  doomed  to  be  but  partially  realittd,  inasmuch  as  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  character  continued,  as  far  as  Booth  was  concerned,  to  re- 
main a  desideratum  to  the  stage.  In  Lear  his  talents  were  buried.  .  .  .  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke,  unapproachable  in  his  day  aa  lagp  and  Richard,  overrated  his  powers 
when  he  thought  he  could  play  Lear. ...  On  the  24th  of  April  [1820]  Keen  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Lear  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Bannister  adjudged  it  superior  to  Gar* 
rick's;  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kemble  allowed  that  it  surpassed  the  fine  delinea- 
tion given  by  his  idol.  .  .  .  Who  that  once  heard  can  ever  forget  the  terrors  of  thai 
terrific  cuise,  where,  in  the  wild  storm  of  his  conflicting  passion,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  *  lifted  op  his  arms,  like  withered  stumps,  threw  his  head  quite  back 
'and,  in  that  povitinn,  as  if  severed  from  all  that  held  him  tO  SOCie^,  breathed  a 
'heart-struck  prayer,  like  the  ligiiic  of  a  man  obtruncated?' 

\h.  criticism  on  this  performance  appeared  in  Blackwood' s  Mogaxint,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken :]  *  In  the  iirat  scene  there  was  nothing  to  call  for 
very  particular  notice.  There  was  no  approach  to  mock  di^^nlty,  yet  nothing  like  a 
want  of  the  real,  but  a  perfect  propriety  of  conception  and  demeanour  throughout. 
The  rebuke  to  Cordelia,  and  the  sudden  change  of  his  intentions  towards  her  in 
consequence  of  her  apparent  ooldnem,  were  the  evident  results,  not  of  the  vtolated 
affections  of  a  father,  but  the  wounded  pride  of  a  king,  accustomed  throughout  a 
^  lon^;  life  to  believe  that  his  wishes  and  his  will  are  essentially  entitled  to  bear  sway 
in  ail  thintjs.  When  he  exclaims,  '  S<»  l>c  my  pra.ve  my  peace,  as  here  I  tjive  My 
'  heart  from  her,'  ^c,  it  is  not  the  outraged  parent  cut  oH  lor  ever  from  the  undo- 
tifnl  child,  but  the  '  choleric  king,'  pettishly  spuming  the  control  of  reason  and  of 
right,  because  he  had  not  been  used  to  listen  to  them.  And  it  was  the  same  in  the 
expression  of  his  an^^cr  against  the  interference  of  Kent.  It  w.as  not  the  real  indi^j- 
nation  re<<ultin^  from  violated  confidence,  but  the  conventional  appearance  of  it  in 
the  vindication  of  affronted  majesty. 

'  Alter  this  follows  the  scene  with  Goneril  and  Albany,  in  which  he  observes  that 
they  purposely  slight  him.  Here  the  pride  of  the  insulted  monarch  begins  to  give 
wav  before  the  rafje  and  agony  of  the  outraged  father;  or,  rather,  the  two  cha- 
racters, with  the  feelings  attendant  upon  them,  are  blending  together  in  the  most 
extraordinary  and  impressive  manner.  The  fearful  curse  at  the  dose  of  thia  scene 
was  given  with  tremendous  force.  It  seemed  to  be  screwed  out  of  the  bodily  frame 
as  if  by  some  mechanical  power  set  in  motion  by  means  independent  of  the  will, 
and  at  the  end  (he  over  excited  and  exhausted  frame,  sinking  beneath  the  supernatural 
exertion,  seemed  to  crack  and  give  way  altogether. 

'  The  next  scene  is  the  finish  of  the  whole  performance,  and  certainly  it  is  tiie 
noblest  execution  of  lofty  genius  that  the  modem  stage  has  witnessed. — always  ex- 
ccpdng  the  same  actor's  ckiaing  scene  in  the  Third  Act  of  Othello,  It  is  impossible 
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far  words  to  convey  anything  like  an  adeqiiale  deseripdon  of  the  extcaoidiiuMy  «ct* 
ing  in  the  whole  of  thii  aeene— of  the  deetriee]  eflfeet  pradaoed  from  the  trrasltion 

from  '  Bid  'em  come  forth  and  hear  me,'  &c.  to  •  O !  are  you  come  ? ' — the  mingled 
suspicion  and  tenderness  with  which  he  tells  Rcj^an  of  Goneril's  treatment  of  him; 
the  exquisite  tone  of  pathos  thrown  into  the  mock  petition  to  Regan,  '  1  confess  that 
■  I  am  old/  Ac. ;  the  wonderfnl  depth  and  nobility  of  expression  given  to  the  iroolcal 
speech  to  Goncril, '  I  did  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  strike,'  &c. ;  the  pure  and  toocik- 
ing  simplicity  of  'I  gave  yoti  all ' ;  and  Ixstly,  the  splendid  close  of  tills  scene  with 
the  speech,  *  Heavens,  drop  your  patience  down,'  &c.,  in  which  the  bitter  Jclight  of 
anticipated  revenge,  and  the  unbending  sense  of  habitual  dignity,  contend  against 
the  throes  and  agonies  of  a  torn  and  hnntfaig  heart. 

•Of  the  Third  Act,  eontaining  the  scenes  with  Kent  and  Edgar  during  the  storm, 
we  must  speak  more  generally.  There  may  probably  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  scenes  were  given,  but,  to  our  thinking,  Mr  Kean 
never  emoed  more  admirable  judgement  than  ia  diooifaig  what  appears  to  as  to 
have  been  the  onl^  practicable  coarse  which  the  natare  of  his  subject  lefk  Mm.  The 
Lear  of  Shakespeare,— at  Iex<st  this  part  of  it, — requires  to  be  made  intelligible  to 
the  senses  through  the  medium  of  the  imaj^ination.  The  c:ra(hial,  and  at  last  total, 
breaking  of  the  waters  from  the  mighty  deep  of  the  human  heart  which  takes  place 
daring  these  scenes  wonld  be  intolerable  in  all  ^  bareness,  and  with  all  the  fiwee, 
of  reality.  If  it  were  possible  to  exhibit  the  actual  Lear  of  Stiakeq>eare  on  the 
stage,  the  performance  must  be  forbidden  by  law.  We  really  believe  Mf  Kean  felt 
something  of  this  kind,  and  studied  and  performed  these  scenes  accordingly.  He 
did  not  give  a  portrait,  but  a  shadow  of  them.  They  came  upon  us  in  their  different 
aspects,  not  as  anfanated  imi^ies  of  Lear,  hot  as  dreamlike  recollections  of  him.  Not 
so  the  scenes  which  remain  to  be  spoken  of,  vis t  the  mad  scene  in  the  Fourth  Act, 
and  that  in  which  he  recovers  his  senses  and  reco.Tnizes  liis  <laii^;hter  Cordelia,  in  the 
Fifth.  These  were  as  true  to  nature  and  to  Shakespeare  as  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
of  conception,  consummate  judgement  and  taste,  and  an  entire  eomomnd  over  dm 
springs  of  posdon  and  pathos,  could  make  them.  In  particular,  the  short  soene  when 
Lear  wakes  from  slumber  and  recognizes  Cordelia  was  beautiful  in  the  highest  d^ 
gree.  The  mild  pathos  of  his  voice,  and  the  touching  simplicity  of  his  manner,  when 
he  kneels  down  before  her  and  offers  to  drink  poison  if  she  has  it  for  bim,  can  never 
he  forgotten.  In  speaking  of  what  is  (rather  coarsely)  called  the  mad  scene,  we  ne* 
glected  to  note  the  noble  burst  of  dignified  energy  with  which  Lear  exclaimed,  'Ay, 
•every  inch  a  king,'  and  also  the  action  all  through  the  scene.  His  hands  were  as 
wandering  and  as  unsettled  as  his  senses,  and  as  little  under  the  control  of  habit  or 
will.    This  was  a  very  delicate  touch  of  nature,  and  perfectly  original.  .  .  . 

•  The  only  plausible  objection  that  has  been  or  that  can  be  made  to  any  part  of  this 
|>erformance  is,  (hat  in  the  mad  scenes  there  is  too  little  vehemence  and  variety. 
But  this  objection  is  made  by  persons  who  for^^et  that  Lear  was  a  very  foolish,  fond 
old  man,  fourscore  and  upwards;  and  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  life,  and 
the  piercing  glance  into  the  boman  heart,  which  he  exhibited  in  these  scenes,  might 
be  siqipaaed  to  have  come  to  him,— as  they  came  to  Shakespeare  himsdf,r-not  by 
observation  and  sentiment,  hot  by  something  which  ordinary  mortals  can  conceive  of 
as  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  direct  inspiration, — some  mysterious  influence  totally 
independent  of  the  immediate  state  of  the  actual  feelings  and  faculties, — and  that 
therefore  they  wonld  he  likdy  to  be  dealt  forth,  not  amidst  the  throes  and  agonies 
of  the  priestess  delivering  the  sacred  ocades  ftom  the  tripod,  hut  with  the  calm  and 
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cotlectcd  fenroir  of  the  pricrt  who  was  tppolnted  to  ttptat  thoie  ondei  to  the 
people.* 

(Hawkins's  Life,  ii,  p.  212.) — Acting  upon  his  own  fine  notion  of  the  pencil  and 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  anrl  stimulated  by  Hazlitt's  remonstrances  and  Charles  Lamb's 
Essays,  Keun  now  [iS2jJ  liciermincd  to  restore  the  previously  rejected  text  of  King 
iMtr  to  the  Fifth  Act,  thereby  saving  the  andieace  from  the  annitaral  and  fanponihle 
recovery  of  the  old  king,  and  the  consummatioo  of  the  mawkilh  and  improbaUe 
li  vcs  of  EJ^^ar  and  Corcielia.  *  That,'  said  he  on  one  occasion  to  his  wife,  during 
their  residence  at  Bute  in  the  previous  summer,  indicating  with  his  finger  the  last 
icene  in  Lear^  *  is  the  sacred  page  I  am  yet  to  expound/  The  delight  with  which 
the  intelleetual  worid  hailed  this  jndidons  testoration  was  great  and  vneqalvoeaL  . . . 
Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  when  it  was  found  that  the  return  to  nriginality 
did  not  extend  to  the  removal  of  the  inconsistent  love-scenes  which  deface  the  (huii^h- 
terly  excellence  of  Qtrdelia,  together  with  the  despicable  trash  of  poetical  justice 
introduecd  hy  Tate  in  jnstUicatkm  <tf  hb  ahanrd  aheiadonsj  bnt  the  orif^nal  caia»> 
trophe,  as  writlen  by  Shakespeare,  aflbfded  Keen  an  opportunity  of  maldng  what 
proved  in  his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  of  which  the 
staj:;e  h:is  ever  I)oasted.  'The  London  audience  have  no  notion  of  what  I  can  do 
'  until  they  }>cc  me  over  the  dead  body  of  Cordelia.'  That  had  been  bis  invariable 
exdamation  whenever  it  was  contended  that  nothing  could  be  more  sublhne,  more 
grand,  more  impressive  than  bis  Othello;  and  there  he  knelt,  the  cherished  hope  of 
years  converted  into  reality  at  last,  a  dense  and  overflowing  audience  han^dn;^  with 
breathless  attention  on  every  word  that  ffcll  from  his  lips,  and  many  and  many  a 
tearful  eye  bearing  testimony  to  the  power  with  .which  he  delineated  the  agonies  of 
a  broken  heart.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  his  excellence.  There  was  no  rant, 
no  violence  of  action ;  all  was  characteristic  only  of  die  child-changed  father.  Stu 
peficd  with  grief  and  years,  he  was  dead  to  all  hut  the  corpse  before  him;  and  to 
this  the  last  glimmerings  of  sense  and  feeling  were  directed.  His  first  intent  gaze 
upon  the  dead — ^his  childish  yet  earnest  action  in  watching  for  the  modon  of  the 
feather  which  should  denote  that  the  vital  spark  still  smouldered— bis  involnntary 
clasping  of  her  hands, — his  address  to  her  in  the  very  dotage  of  despair, — ^his  familiar 
yet  pathetic  exclamation,  *()h,  thou  wilt  come  no  more,  never,  never,'  as  if  he  had 
caught  up  some  household  words  and  fitted  them  to  the  sad  emergency — his  last 
pointing  to  her  lips  with  his  finger  trembling  in  death description  is  set  at  defiance. 

DEVRIENT 

UlriCI  [^Sh.  Jahrlmch^  1867);  LoUIS  DxVftlBNT  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
public,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  critics,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  in  recent  times,  not  indeed  in  all  tlie  leading  characters 
of  the  Poet, — he  lacked  the  physical  strength  and  stature  for  Macbeth,  Olhello,  and 
Coriolanus, — but  Lear,  Richard  III,  Mercutio,  lago,  Hubert,  Shylock,  Falstaff,  he 
played  to  the  end  of  hte  profenional  career.  I  well  recoUeet  here  on  the  Berlin 
Btaget  and  also  at  a  bter  period,  his  spare  figure  of  ordinary  height,  his  intellectual 
countenance,  his  sharp-pointed,  aquiline  nose,  bis  finely-cut  mouth,  his  large,  fieiy 
eyes,  his  peculiar  flexibility  of  body,  his  lonp^,  lean  hands,  so  full  of  expression.  Hit 
bands  and  his  powerful  eyes,  joined  with  the  play  of  his  features,  were  almost  bis 
only  mcaiis  of  representation.  He  could  not  produce  any  effect  by  attitudinizing,  for 
there  was  nothing  imposing  in  his  personal  presence;  neither  did  his  power  lie  in 
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vocal  force  «nd  fblacn,  for  there  wm  no  melodions  ring  In  hb  voice;  aldioogh 
cupeble  of  manifold  modulation,  it  was,  rmtiier,  somewhat  sharp,  and  apt  to  pas*  into 

a  cutting,  shriekinfj  tone;  and  violent  movements  of  his  ixjdy  or  limbs  he  never 
used,  when  they  were  not  absolutely  necessary, — mindful,  doubtless,  of  Hamlet's 
rule  to  the  players.  Thus  there  were  left  to  him  only  those  organs  of  the  body 
which  stand  in  closest  relation  to  the  soul.  Hence  his  acting  was  at  once  a  snUima* 
tion  of  ph]rsical  expression  and  an  incarnation  of  the  spiritual ;  it  was  upon  this 
ascendency  of  the  power  an  !  authority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sensuous  appearance 
that  the  peculiar  charm  nf  his  artistic  productions  especially  rested. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  paru  was  the  representation  of  Lear, — a  port  in 
which,  as  in  no  other  part,  the  heaviest  weight  of  tragic  snffiertng  stands  opposed  to 
the  smallest  mexsure  of  action  and  power  of  endurance,  a  part  in  which  all  depends 
upon  giving  full  expression  to  this  deep,  agonizing  suffering  by  which  the  king  is 
crushed.  I  mention  this  part  in  particular  because  a  comparison  of  Devrient's  acting 
with  that  of  other  celetvated  aeton  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  some 
remarlcs  upon  the  much->cridcisc  1  fu  t  scene  of  the  first  .\ct, — the  exposition  of  the 
piece.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  appearance  in  this  scene  Dcvrient  shows 
no  trace  of  sadness,  of  ill-humor,  or  of  a  rough,  despotic  demeanor ;  with  the  expres- 
sion of  kingly  dignity  there  was  united  rather,  one  of  gentleness,  content^  and  serene. 
Indeed  the  character  of  the  king  must  have  had,qrigiimlly,  a  happy  element,  a  fond< 
hess Tor  jcsITng  and" nTeTrtmcnt^j  hi-  r..1i;i on  to  the  Fool,  whom  he  evidently  loved 
almost  as  much  as  tlic  Fool  loved  him.  In  ihis  temper,  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  burthen  of  the  government,  with  no  foreboding  of  the  fearful  future, 
he  sett  himself  to  execute  the  act,  which  is  to  prove  so  calamitous  to  him.  The 
determination  to  abdicate  and  divide  his  kingdom  among  his  daughters,  he  had  come 
to  some  time  before,  which  plainly  appears  from  the  words  with  which  the  piece 
opens,  and  to  which  Shakespeare  certainly  did  not  give  so  significant  a  place  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  whole  without  design.  .  .  . 

Devrient*s  acting  in  the  scenes  of  Lear's  madness  presented  no  unnatural  or  exag* 
gerated  motions ;  he  acted  those  scenes  almost  wholly  with  his  eyes,  supporting  the 
expression  of  his  looks  only  1)y  a  corresponding  play  of  feature  and  by  a  singtt- 
larly  significant  motion  of  his  fingers  and  hands.  That  by  such  simple  means  he 
produced  such  a  powerful  effect,  he  owed  altogedwr  to  the  fitct  that  by  nature  ho 
possessed  large,  full  eyes.  To  any  one  not  possessed  of  this  gift,  it  winild  be  difli- 
cult,  if  not  impKTSsible,  to  produce  like  striking  cfTects.  But  it  only  follows  that  one, 
not  thus  gifted,  must  either  renounce  the  acting  of  Lear,  or  content  himself  with  a 
less  effect :  together  with  the  mad  scenes,  the  part  oiTcrs  places  enough  to  attest  the 
mastery  of  the  artist;  and  when  that  is  apparent,  it  .will  not  fail  to  command  the 
approval  and  applause  of  the  public.  At  all  events,  let  no  artist,  who  desires  to 
deserve  the  name,  permit  himself  ever  to  speculate  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  piiMic, 
and  aim,  by  a  false  representation,  at  effects  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  his 
own  personality  deny  to  him.  This  principle  is  the  more  strictly  to  be  held  to,  the 
more  urgently  oar  realistic  age  insists  upon  nature  and  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
demands  of  the  artist  that  he  shall  banish  all  idealistic  elements  from  his  acting. 
For  bare  nature  is  only  artistic  when  it  appears  in  clear,  unsophisticated  truth,  because 
the  kernel  of  truth  bears  at  the  same  time  the  germ,  although  only  the  germ,  of 
beauty. 
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Sir.  Walter  Scott  {Qtmitrfy Review,  April,  1826] :  Before  Kemble's  time dien 

was  no  such  thing  as  rejjular  costume  obscrvi-  l  In  our  theatre*.  The  actors  repre- 
sented Macbeth  and  his  wife,  Belvtdera  and  Jatiier,  and  most  other  parts,  whatever 
the  age  or  country  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  in  the  cast-off  court  dreua  of  the 
noUlitjr.  Kemble  used  to  say,  that  the  modem  dreasei  of  tte  diaracters  in  the  well- 
known  print  of  a  certain  dramatic  dagger-scene,  made  them  resemble  the  butler  and 
houseleeeper  stru{;;jlin<j  for  the  carvin;j-knifc.  Some  few  characters,  by  a  sort  of  pre 
scriplive  theatrical  right,  always  retained  the  costume  of,  their  times — Kal&uiT,  for 
eumple,  and  Richard  III,  But  each  ezcep^iMfSTonly  remiercd  the  general  nppear* 
aiiee  more  aaomaloai.  We  have  teen  ^^me  Sktnt  acted,  widi  Richard  in  the  old 
En;T|ish  cloak,  Lord  Hastings  in  a  full  court  dress,  with  his  white  rod  like  a  Lord 
(  h  iml)crl.iin  of  the  last  reign,  and  Jane  Shore  and  Alicia  in  slays  and  hoops.  We 
have  seen  MiiiS  Young  act  Zara  incased  in  whalebone,  tu  an  Osman  dressed  properly 
enongh  at  a  Tturic,  while  Nerettan,  a  Christian  knight  in  the  dme  of  the  Cmsades, 
strutted  in  the  wUte  uniform  of  the  old  French  guards.  These  incongruities  were 
perhaps  owin;^  to  the  court  of  Charles  II.  adopting,  after  the  RestoraiiDii.  the  French 
regulation  that  players,  bemg  considered  as  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  should 
wear  the  dress  of  the  court  drawing-room,  while  in  certain  ports  the  old  English 
custom  was  stilt  retained,  which  preserved  some  attempt  at  dressing  in  character. 
Kemble  reformed  all  thc^e  ;iriachronisms,  and  prosecuted  with  great  eaniLvtness  n 
plan  of  reforminj^  the  wardtnt'o  of  ihe  stage,  collecting  with  inilcfatii;al>le  diligence 
from  illuminated  manuscripts,  ancient  pictures,  and  other  satisfactory  authorities, 
whatever  could  be  gleaned  of  ancient  eostume  worthy  of  being  adopted  on  the 
theatre.  Rigid  and  pedantic  adherence  to  the  dresses  of  ereiy  age  was  not  poisiUe 
or  to  be  wished  for.  In  the  time  when  Lear  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  the  British 
were  probably  painted  and  tattooed,  and,  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  Kii^ar  ought  to 
have  stripped  his  shoulders  bare  before  he  assumed  the  character  of  Poor  Tom. 
Hamlet,  too,  if  the  Amleihas  of  the  Saxo  Grammadcus,  shoidd  have  worn  a  bear- 
skin instead  of  his  inky  suit;  and,  whatever  Macbeth's  garb  should  have  been,  of 
course  a  philabc :  cuild  have  formed  no  part  thereof.  But,  as  the  p  ict,  carrying 
back  his  scene  into  remote  days,  retains  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  his  own  period,  .so  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  costume  if  every- 
thing be  avoided  which  can  recall  modem  aasodatioos,  and  as  modi  of  the  andqne 
be  assumed  as  will  at  once  Imrmonizc  with  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  80 
far  awaken  recollections  of  the  days  of  yore  as  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  the  scene. 
Every  theatrical  reader  must  recollect  the  additional  force  which  Macklin  gave  to 
the  Jew  at  his  Srst  appearance  in  that  character,  when  he  came  on  the  stage  dresMd 
with  hit  red  hat,  peaked  beard,  and  loose  black  gown,  a  drem  which  ezdtcd  Pope's 
curiosity,  who  desired  to  know  in  particular  why  he  wore  a  red  hat.  Macklin  re- 
plied modestly,  because  he  lia<l  read  that  the  Jews  in  V^enice  were  ol)Ii^ed  to  wear 
hats  of  that  colour.    'And  pray,  Mr  Macklin,'  said  Pope, 'do  players  in  general 

*  take  such  pains  ?  *  <  I  do  not  know,  sir,'  said  Macklin, '  that  they  do,  but,  as  I  had 
■  staked  my  reputation  c<n  the  character,  I  was  determined  to  spare  no  trouble  in 

*  gating  at  the  best  iofomuuion.'   Pope  expressed  himself  much  pleased. 
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Daring  his  whole  life  Kemble  was  intcift  on  improving,  by  all  means  which  oc« 
curred,  the  accuracy  of  the  dresses  be  wore  while  in  character.   Macbeth  wa)  one 

of  the  first  j>!ays  in  wliich  the  better  system  of  costume  wa'^  n'lo;Med,  and  he  worrf 
the  Highland  dress,  as  old  Macklin  had  done  before  hira.  Many  year>  afterwards 
he  was  delighted  when,  with  our  own  critical  hands,  which  have  plucked  many  a 
plume  besides,  we  divested  his  bonnet  of  sundry  huge  bvnches  of  black  feathers, 
which  made  it  look  like  an  undertaker's  cushion,  and  replaced  them  with  the  single 
broad  quill-feather  of  an  eayjle  sloping  acro&s  the  noble  brow;  he  told  us  afterw^ards 
that  the  change  was  worth  to  him  three  distinct  rouniU  of  applause  as  he  came  for- 
ward in  thin  improved  uad  more  genuine  head-geur. 

With  the  sul^ect  of  dress,  modes  of  diqxMing  and  managing  the  scenes  are  nat- 
urally  connected,  and  here  also  Kemble,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  able  artists,  and  improved  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stage,  and  the  general  cHect  of  the  piece  in  representation.  Yet,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Muse  of  Fainting  should  be  on  the  stage  the  hand-maid,  not  the  rival, 
of  her  sisten  of  the  drama.  Each  art  should  retain  its  due  predominance  witUn  its 
own  proper  region.  T.et  the  scenery  be  a<  wcl!  pr-.inted,  and  made  as  impressive  as 
a  moderate-sized  stage  will  afford;  but,  when  the  roof  is  raised  to  give  the  scene- 
painter  room  to  pile  Pel  ion  upon  Ossa,  when  the  stage  is  widened  that  his  forests 
majr  be  extended,  or  deepened  that  his  oceans  may  flow  in  space  apparently  in- 
terminable, the  manager  who  commands  these  decorations  is  leaving  his  proper  duty, 
and  altering  entirely  the  purpose  of  the  stage.  Meantime,  as  the  dresses  ought  to  be 
suited  to  the  time  and  country,  the  landscape  and  architecture  should  be  equally 
coherent.  Means  may  besides  be  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  tending  to  render 
the  scenic  deception  more  effective,  and  the  introduction  of  such  mnst  be  advan. 
T  i  i^cniis,  provided  always,  that  this  port  of  theatrical  business  be  kept  in  due  subocdi* 
*    tion  to  that  which  is  strictly  dr^unattc 

Vbstlamck:  The  tale  of  Lear,  and  his  'three  daughters  fidr'  belongs  to  tHe 
domain  of  old  romance  and  popular  tradition,  and,  told  in  poem,  ballad,  and  many 

ruder  ways,  h.id  become  familiar  to  the  Engl!«.h  people.  It  belongs  to  that  unreal 
•but  most  potently  believed  history'  whose  heroes  were  the  household  names  of 
Europe, — Saint  George  and  his  brother-champions,  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne, 
Don  Bdliani,  Roland  and  his  brotheiwPsladins,  and  many  others,  for  part  of  whom 
time  has  done,  among  those  '  who  qieakthe  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke,'  what  the 
burning  of  Don  Quixote's  library  was  meant  to  do  for  the  knight.  .  .  .  Now,  who 
that  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  long  train  of  imaginary  history  does  not  know  that  it 
•  all  had  its  own  customs  and  costnme,  as  well  deEned  as  the  heathen  mythology  oi 
the  Rmnan  history  7  All  the  peisonages  wore  the  arms  and  halnliments,  and  obeyed 
the  ceremonials,  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  very  prol)a1)1y  because  these  several  tales  were 
put  into  legendary  or  poetic  form  in  those  days;  but  whatever  w.as  the  rensnn.it  was 
in  that  garb  ainne  that  they  formed  the  popular  literature  uf  Europe  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  It  was  a  cmtmne  well  fitted  for  poetical  purposes,  fanUliar  in  its  details  to 
popular  understanding,  yet  so  far  beyond  the  habitual  assodatlcms  of  readers  as  to 
have  some  tinge  of  anti<]uity;  while  (as  the  .Thnircrs  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  well 
know)  it  was  eminently  brilliant  and  picturesque.  Thus,  whether,  like  Chaucer,  the 
poet  laid  his  scene  of  Palamon  and  Arcitt  in  Pagan  Athens,  under  Duke  1  bescus ; 
or  described,  with  the  namelcsB  author  of  MtrU  4*ArUkmrt  the  adventures  of  the 
Xaiiehts  of  the  Round  Table:  nr  with  Ariosto,  those  nf  thi^  French  Paladins;  or 
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whether  Mwie  humbler  author  told  in  prose  the  tale  of  Saimt  Gforget  or  the  Seotn 

Champions  ;  the  whole  was  clothed  in  the  tame  costume,  and  the  courts  and  Canps 
of  Grecian  emperors,  British  kin£js,  Papnn  or  Turkish  soldans,  all  pretty  much 
resembled  those  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  or  Ricltard  of  England,  as  described  by 
FMMBit  and  M>  brethren. 

To  have  deviated  from  thia  easy,  natural,  and  most  convenient  conventioaal  oaa> 
tame  of  fiction,  half  believed  H  history,  for  the  sake  of  stripping  off  old  Lear's 
civilized  '  lenilin<^'s.'  and  hrin^jing  him  to  the  unsophisticated  state  of  a  painted 
Pictish  king,  would  have  shocked  the  sense  of  probability  in  an  audience  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  as  perhaps  it  would  even  now.  The  positive  objective  tmdi  of  bistoty 
would  appear  far  less  probable  than  the  received  truth  cX  poetry  and  nwumce,  of  the 
nursery  and  the  <;t.T^'(».  Accordingly,  Shakespeare  painted  I.ear  and  his  times  in  the 
attire  in  which  they  were  most  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience.  .  .  .  Such 
is  our  theory.  ...  To  the  reader  it  clears  away  ail  anxiety  about  petty  criticisms  or 
anachronisms,  and  *such  small  deer,*  while  it  presents  the  drama  to  his  imagination 
in  the  most  picturesque  and  poetical  nttire  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  artist,  toO, 
may  luxuriate  at  pleasure  in  his  decorations,  whether  for  the  stage  or  for  the  canvas, 
selecting  all  that  he  judges  most  appropriate  to  the  feeling  of  his  scene,  from  the 
treasures  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  chivalry, 
without  having  before  his  eyes  the  dread  of  some  critical  antiquary  to  reprimand  him, 
on  the  authority  of  Fttgin  or  Mcyrick,  for  encasing  his  knights  in  plate^trmour,  or 
erecting  Lear's  throne  in  a  hall  of  Norman  architecture,  a  thousand  yeaiS  Of  morU 
before  either  Norman  arch,  or  plate-armour,  had  l>een  seen  in  England. 

E.  W.  Godwin  {Tke  ArekUtdHt*  amd  Cnhtme  c/Skakei^r^s Pttgv,  The  Archi- 
tect, 28  Nov.  1874):  The  early  Cehic  period,  or  a  time  at  least  from  100  to  400 
years  l)cforc  Christ,  is  the  time  best  fitted  to  the  story  of  Lear.  To  thai  early  time 
belongs  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  bronze  implements  in  the  Biilish  remains 
preserved  in  Great  Russell  Street  The  metals  of  that  age  were  ddefly  gold  and 
bronze,  although  swords  and  daggers  might  possibly  be  of  iron — a  soft  kind,  easily 
l>endable,  the  architecture  of  such  a  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  a  word,  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  *  the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  be  seen,  because  'twas  not  in 
sight.*  Stonehenge  would  appear  to  have  been  the  limit  of  their  powers  in  huiUing^ 
both  in  design  and  execution;  their  ^iKsrw/iiM  consisted  of  dots  and  lines  concentric, 
dgrag,  or  hatched ;  everything  was  planned  upon  the  circle — the  temple  and  the 
house  or  hut,  the  shield  and  the  tore.  Of  the  costume  of  such  a  remote  time  we 
know  this  much,  that  it  was  not  of  that  abbreviated  character  that  we  were  once 
asked  to  believe.  From  the  discoveries  of  late  yeais  we  learn  that  the  early  Celts 
(otherwise  called  Britons,  Irish,  Welsh)  wore  neddets  (tores),  armlets,  bracelets,  and 
brooches  (or  fihul:e) ;  that  in  warfare  they  carried  circular  shields,  two-edged  but 
pointless  sword';,  spears,  daggers,  javelins,  .nnd  arrows;  that  (for  the  l.idies  possibly) 
they  formed  singularly  delicate  gorgets,  or  perhaps  head  tires,  of  gold,  and  imported 
beads  of  amber  and  glass.  The  dresses  were  doubtless  chiefly  made  of  homespun 
wool,  full  and  without  any  shaping  other  than  that  obtained  1v  ]ie!t  of  gold  or  blOIIM. 
The  dresses  would  be  probably  sleeveless  and  fastened  by  fibuLne.  The  bronze  swords 
were  short,  thirty-one  inches,  including  handle,  being  an  extreme  size.  The  bronze 
circular  shields  vary  in  diameter  from  two  feet,  or  thereahouts,  to  nine  inches.  In 
the  centre  is  a  conical  boss  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  between  this  and  Uie 
margin  the  f  pace  is  relieved  by  circles  of  smaller  bosses  divided  by  concentric  ridges, 
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die  whole  being  of  beaten  work  or  rtpmutt.  It  is  snppoeed  fhat  no  hdmcti  of  an 

age  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  have  as  jct  been  discovered  in  this  country ;  those 
few  which  hnve  l>een  found  in  Germany  are  of  a  plain  conical  form,  qttUe  near 
enoogh  for  aajr  praoical  purposes  of  the  stage. 


GERMAN  CRITICISMS 


A.  W.  SCHLEGEL 

{^Lutmres  on  Dramatic  Art^  &c.,  iSoS.  Tram,  by  J.  Black,  ii,  204.  London, 
1S15.)— As  terror  in  Muieik  readies  its  ntmost  height,  in  XtrngLtar  the  setenee  of 

oompassion  is  exh.msted.  The  principal  characters  here  are  not  those  who  act,  but 
those  who  suffer.  We  liave  not  in  this,  as  in  most  tragedies,  the  picture  of  a  calamity 
in  which  the  sudden  blows  of  fate  seem  still  to  honour  the  head  whom  they  strike,  in 
wMch  the  loss  is  always  aooompanied  by  some  tattering  consolation  in  dw  memory 
of  the  former  possession ;  Imt  a  fall  from  the  highest  deration  into  the  deepest  abyss 
of  misery,  where  humanity  is  stripped  of  all  external  and  internal  advantages,  and 
given  up  a  prey  to  naked  he!p!essne<;s.  The  threefold  di>jnity  of  a  kin<^,  an  old  man,  * 
and  a  father  is  dishonoured  by  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  unnatural  daughters ;  the 
old  Lear,  who,  out  of  a  foolish  tenderness,  has  given  away  everythinj^  is  driven  out 
to  the  world  a  wandering  beggar;  the  childish  imbecility  to  which  he  was  fttt 
advnncinc^  changes  into  the  wildest  insanity;  and  when  he  is  saved  from  the  dis> 
graceful  destitution  to  which  he  was  abandoned,  it  is  too  late:  the  kind  consolations 
of  filial  care  and  attention  and  true  friendship  are  now  lost  on  him ;  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  are  destroyed  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  all  that  now  remains 
to  him  of  life  is  the  capability  of  loving  and  suffisring  beyond  measure.  What  a 
picture  we  have  in  the  meeting  of  Lear  and  Edgar  in  a  tempestuous  nii^ht  and  in  a 
wretched  hovel  1  Edgar,  a  youth,  by  the  wicked  arts  of  his  brother  and  his  father's 
blindness,  has  fallen  as  low  from  the  rank  to  wlddi  his  birth  entitled  him,  as  Lear; 
and  he  is  reduced  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  tormented  by  evil  spirits  as  the 
only  means  of  escaping  pursuit.  ^  The  king's  Fool,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary 
degradation  which  is  implied  in  his  situation,  is,  nfter  Kent,  liar's  most  faithful 
atfociate,  hi-  wisest  counsellor.  This  goud-hearted  l<'ool  clothes  reason  with  the 
livery  motley  garb :  The  hTgh*bom  beggar  acts  the  part  of  insanity;  and  both, 
were  th^yeven  in  reality  what  they  seem,  would  still  lao  enviaMo  in  comparison  with 
the  king,  who  fct-Is  that  the  violence  of  his  grief  threatens  to  overpower  his  reason. 
The  meeting  of  Edgar  with  the  blinded  Gloster  is  equally  heart-rending ;  nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  the  ejected  son  become  the  father's  guide,  and  the 
good^lgel.  who,  under  the  disguise  of  insantty,  by  an  ingenious  and  pious  firan^ 
j8*  aD 
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ttvea  him  from  tbe  horror  and  despair  of  tdf-morder.  Bot  who  can  pomibly  enu- 
merate all  the  difTerent  combinations  and  titoatioM  fay  which  our  minds  nre  s'  uinc-l 

hy  the  Poet  ?  I  will  only  make  one  obscrvnfton  respecting  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
The  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  w^as  left  by  Sbaksp^are  exactly  as  he  found  it 
in  ft  fabttloQt  tradilimi,  with  all  the  features  efaaractertsticii^ of  tbe  simplicity  of  old 
times.  But  in  that  tradition  there  is  not  the  slightent  trace  of  the  story  of  Gloster 
and  his  sons,  which  was  derived  hy  Shakspeare  from  another  source.  Tlie  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  stories  has  been  censured  as  destructive  of  the  unity  of  action, 
iiut  whatever  contributes  to  the  intrigue  ur  ilie  dinoutintnt  must  always  possess  unity. 

And  with  what  ingenuity  and  sitill  the  two  main  parts  of  the  composition  are  dove* 
tailed  into  one  another  I  The  pity  felt  by  Gloster  for  the  fate  of  Lear  becomes  tbe 
means  which  enables  his  son  Edmund  to  effect  his  complete  dctrnrtion,  and  affords 
the  outcast  -Ed^^nr  an  opportunity  of  bcinj;  the  saviour  of  his  father.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  Edmund  ib  active  in  the  cause  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  and  the  criminal  passion 
which  they  both  entertain  for  him  indnees  them  to  execute  justice  on  eadi  other  and  - 
on  themselves.  The  laws  of  the  drama  have  therefore  been  sufHciently  complied 
with,  but  that  is  the  least.  It  is  the  ven.'  combination  wdiich  constitutes  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  work.  The  two  coses  resemble  each  other  in  the  main  :  an  infatuated 
father  is  blind  towards  his  weU>disposed  ^ild,  and  the  unnatural  offspring,  to  whom 
be  i^ves  the  preference,  requite  him  by  the  destruction  of  his  entire  happiness.  But 
all  the  circumstances  are  so  different  that  these  stories,  while  they  make  an  equal  im« 
presslon  on  the  heart,  form  a  complete  conlr.ast  for  the  imagination.  Were  Lear 
alone  to  suffer  from  his  daughters,  the  impression  would  be  limited  to  the  powerful 
ocwnpassion  felt  by  us  for  his  private  misfortune. 

But  two  sudi  unbeard'of  examples  taking  place  at  the  same  time  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  great  commotion  in  the  moral  world :  the  picture  becomes  gigantic, and  fills 
us  with  such  alarm  as  we  should  cntert.-iin  at  the  idea  that  the  heavenly  bodies  might 
one  day  fall  out  of  tlieir  regular  orbits.  To  save,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  Shakspeare  never  wishes  that  his  spectators  should  fmget  that  die  story  takes 
place  in  a  dreary  and  barbarous  age ;  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  Britons  of  that  day  were  still  heathens,  althoui^'h  he  has  not  made  all  the 
remaining  circumstances  to  coincide  learnedly  with  the  time  which  he  has  chosen. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  must  judge  of  many  coarsenesses  in  expression  and 
manneni;  for  instance,  the  immodest  manner  in  which  Gloster  acknowledges  his 
bastard,  Kent's  quarrel  with  the  Steward,  and,  more  esp>ecially,  the  cruelty  personally 
exetciscd  on  Gloster  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Even  the  virtue  of  the  honest  Kent 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  iron  age,  in  which  the  good  and  the  bad  display  the  same  un- 
governable strength.  Great  qualities  have  not  been  superfluously  assigned  to  the 
the  Poet  could  oommsnd  our  sympathy  for  his  situation  without  coneealing 
he  had  done  to  bring  himself  into  it.  Lear  is  choleric,  overbearing,  and  almost 
sh  from  age,  when  he  drives  out  his  youngest  daughter  because  she  will  not 
join  in  the  hypocritical  exaggerations  of  her  sisters.  But  be  has  a  warm  and  affec- 
tionate heart,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  most  fervent  gratitude,  and  even  rays  of  a 
high  and  kingly  disposition  burst  forth  from  the  eclipse  of  his  nnders(||^^.  Of 
the  heavenly  beauty  of  soul  of  Cordelia,  pronounced  in  so  few  words,  I  wuWot  ven- 
ture to  speak;  she  can  only  be  named  along  with  Antigone.  Her  death  has  been 
thought  too  cruel;  and  in  England  the  piece  i>  so  far  altered  in  acting  that  she  re- 
mains victorious  and  happy.  I  most  own,  I  cannot  conceive  what  ideas  of  art 
and  dramatic  connection  those  persons  have  who  suppose  that  we  can,  al^^^m^ 
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tadc  a  double  conclwdon  to  *  tragedy ;  «  metnidioly  one  for  bard-hearted  apectaton, 
and  a  merry  one  for  souls  of  a  softer  mould.    ATter  surviving  so  many  sufferings, 

Lear  can  only  die  in  a  tragical  manner  from  his  ^^nicf  for  the  death  of  Cordelia;  and, 
if  he  is  also  to  be  saved,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  happiness,  the 
wboie  loMt  its  signifieatioa.  Aerardliig  to  Skdcqiieare's  plan  the  guilty,  it  is  true, 
are  all  punished,  for  widcedncn  destroya  itself;  bot  tbe  auxiliary  virtues  are  every* 

where  too  late,  or  overmatched  by  the  cunning  activity  of  malice.  The  persons  of 
thi«  drnma  have  only  such  a  faint  belief  in  Providence  as  heathen*;  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  and  tbe  Puct  here  wishes  to  show  us,  that  this  belief  requires  a  wider  range 
than  the  daik  pilgrimage  on  earth  to  be  established  in  its  utmost  extent. 

FRANZ  HORN 

i^Shaksptari s  SthauspieU  erlautert,  1823.  i,  185,) — To  this  arbitrary  heathen  king 
comes  at  last  the  idea  of  resolving  to  reign  no  longer,  and  yet  to  remain  in  a  manner 
still  king.    He  has  no  pleasure  any  longer  In  attending  to  affidrs.   He  attributes  it 

to  old  age  that  he  feels  thus,  but,  nevertheless,  he  will  continue  invested  with  royal 
dignity,  with  the  splendor  of  royalty.  .  .  .  Herein  is  his  preat  error,  and  hence  a  (rreat 
sin;  for,  except  in  rare  cases,  when  a  higher  will  makes  itself  manifest,  man  is 
bound  never  to  desert  his  post  in  the  State— it  is  not  accident  that  has  placed  him 
there.  But  what  follows  when  a  king,  from  the  impube  of  a  whim  or  some  error, 
resigns  his  great  office  before  God  calls  him  to  lay  it  down?  History  instances, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  nuntion,  Charles  V.  and  Christina  of  Sweden. 

It  is  entirely  in  character  with  the  fantastic  character  of  Lear,  that  he  should  re- 
solve to  divide  his  kingdom  according  to  the  measure  of  love  which  he  receives; 
and,  as  he  would  settle  the  matter  at  once,  the  measure  must  be  determined  by  words. 
The  censoriou';,  as  some  critic  have  recently  done,  pronounce  him  ofThnnd  an  old 
fool.  We  are  not  disposed  to  judge  him  harshly,  but,  without  being  too  tender,  we 
may  charge  him  with  a  great  error.  There  is  a  love  with  words,  and  a  love  without 
words,  neither  of  which  can  take  the  place  of  genuine  love.  For  this,  Lear  cares 
nothing,  and,  because  he  cares  nothing  for  it,  he  commits  a  great  sin  sgainst  Cor* 
delia,  and  almost  as  great  a  sin  ajjainst  Kent. 

\y,  191.]  Lear,  in  his  agony,  preserves  his  sense  of  justice  perfectly.  It  is  only 
what  his  daughters  have  done  tp  him  that  afflicts  him,  not  the  elements  that  rsge 
against  his  grey  hairs.  *  I  ISIanM^ ymhtiilt,  I  never  gave  you  kingdoms.*  It  b  only 
pure  sympathy  which  Nature  manifests  in  her  wild  uproar.  She  alone  stands ,^3!^ ^ 
'  bim,  w'hen  nearly  all  human  sympathy  fails  him.  .  .  .  Even  the  madness  which  comes 
over  the  old  man  is  to  be  consi(iered,  in  a  .sense,  as  the  .sympathy  of  Nature,  and  it 
is  not  wholly  without  solace,  as  it  not  <mly  does  not  overcome,  but  rather  exalts, 
Lewr's  sense  of  royalty.  '  Ay,  every  inch  a  king.*  With  this  feeling  he  still  wean 
the  crown,  though  invisibly. 

[P.  193.]  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  a  prize  essay  which  of  the  two 
is  the  worse.  Regan  or  Goneril.  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question 
satisfi^pl^.  I  believe  Shakspeare  nwmt  to  leave  it  a  question.  It  may  be  said 
that  Goneril,  as  she  was  tbe  first  to  ill-treat  her  father,  was  the  worse;  but  It  may  be 
justly  replied,  that  Regan  was  still  worse,  inasmuch  as  the  sight  of  the  tortured  old 
man,  so  far  from  moving  her,  only  causes  her  to  torture  him  anew,  so  that  nothing 
ia  Idt  but  madnca,  which,  as  we  have  alrea^  intimated,  can  be  r^ar^ted  aa 
ooMd^ef.    On  the  whole,  the  Fool  was  in  the  right  when  he  said  that  both 
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were  of  •  beiglit,  «id  that  one  tasted  as  mvdi  like  die  other  as  a  cimb  does  to 

crab. 

[P.  196.]  But  why  should  Cordelia  suffer  defeat?  Is  it  not  almost  too  painful 
to  witness  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  the  protection  of  her  father,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  her  sisteis?  And  b  it  not  a  Terj  natnral  feeling  that  has  led  aone  B^^idi 
and  German  critics  to  dedre  for  the  piece,  or  rather  to  give  it»  a  different  ending? 

I  answer,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  wish  that  virtue  should  be  always  victo- 
rious; but  it  is  in  accordance  neither  with  history  nor  ethics  always  to  give  to  virtue 
the  victory.  The  world,  with  all  *  its  powers,'  is,  upon  its  own  native  soil,  the  earth, 
stronger  and  more  powerfid  than  Ae  soft-hearted  imagine,  for  it  b  vnrf  moment 
drawing  new  strength  from  its  mother,  the  earth«  and  it  is  jnst  on  this  account  that 
•the  \vor]<1  with  all  its  powers'  is  to  be  conquered  only  in  the  sphere  in  which  it 
docs  not  reif^n  (the  ancients  would  say  'in  the  air').  Is  the  poet  then  to  be  false  to 
this  eternal  law,  as  history  proclaims  it,  in  order  to  gratify  a  praiseworthy,  yet  false, 
feeling?  Was  he  to  allow  England  to  be  eonqnered  bgr  France,  so  that  the  Prince 
of  France  should  ascend  the  British  throne  with  his  wife  Cordelia?  Or  was  he 
bound  to  !::ive  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  aged  Lear  restored  to  health,  and  again 
wielding  the  sceptre  ? 

This  is  indeed  what  people  have  demanded,  and,  in  truth,  it  woold  have  been 
caqr  for  the  poet  to  gratify  us  on  this  point;  and  after  this  fashion  perhaps:  the 
guilty  all  to  fall  in  the  fight,  the  physician  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  Lear's  good 
constitution  is  entirely  sound  again ;  Lear,  in  order  not  to  convict  the  Doctor  of 
lying,  to  publish  certain  good  laws,  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  curtain  to  fall. 
As  we  have  said,  this  ending,  or  something  lilce  it,  woold  have  been  infinitely  easy 
to  the  poet— if  only  he  were  not  a  poet.  This  circumstance  alone  prevented  him. 

How  could  we  have  put  faith  in  him  had  he  so  carried  out  the  piece?  There  are 
4  sufferings  after  which  the  heart  can  never  again  be  wholly  sound,  nor  feel  itself  able 
to  enjoy  life.  Whoever  carries  this  mark  of  mi.sfortune  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart 
will  only,  with  extreme  trouble,  find  strength  for  the  duties  of  life;  to  these  he  is 
bound,  and  no  misfortBSe  can  absolve  him  fir^m  their  oClligation  ;  but  the  SOOOer  God 
call'^  him  away,  the  sweeter  is  it  for  him.  and  it  were  a  sinful  weakness  on  our  part 
not  to  acquiesce  in  his  quiet  despair.  Thus  Lear.  Whoever  has  undergone  what 
he  underwent  cannot  suffer  death ;  he  weleomes  it. 

[P.  199.]  Even  the  poorest  and  humblest  servant  still  has  a  respectable  name,  hot 
Kent  takes  no  such  title;  he  calls  himself  Caius.  Of  all  names,  this  is  the  meanest ; 
it  is  hardly  a  name,  as  in  all  school^,  in  Manuals  of  Loj^ic,  Grammars,  &c.  it  stands  as 
a  makeshift  for  all  names.  Just  un  this  account,  it  is  here  excellently  chosen,  for 
Kent  who,  as  a  count  and  knight,  is  banished,  will  be  nothing  now,  and  believes 
there  is  no  need  that  he  should  be  anythfaig  ebe  than  a  mere  helper  of  the  king,  and, 
by  this  pure  self-abnegation,  he  becomes  the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  miserable  king. 

[P.  216.]  In  Shakspearc's  rich  gallery  of  fools,  the  Fool  in  Ltar  is  the  grandest 
and  most  tragic.  He  has  more  sense  than  all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  play  put 
together,  mr  disposition  is  truly  noble  and  loveable.  No  one  can  see  more  clearly 
the  great  weakness  of  the  old  king,  fast  growing  childish,  than  he,  but  n«|||c  cm 
cherish  towards  him  a  nn>rf  faithful  love.  Wonder  not  at  the  many  cii^mg  and 
bitter  sjjceches  that  he  makes;  he  must  say  them,  for  it  ishU^office.  We  may  be 
sure  that  he,  the  wise  fool,  knows  that,  in  such  terrible  suimings  as  those  of  theirid 
king,  a  momentary  annoyance  is  a  sort  of  relief ;  at  all  events,  far  more  easHy  borne 
than  a  state  of  constant  depression. 
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[Skmkt^ear't  A'lHt;  Lear,  1833,  p.  aoj.)— We  have  yet  •  few  words  to  say  of  a 
dlief  person  of  the  piece,  which,  bcc  ui-o  this  person  stands  by  himself,  a  single 
ipecimen  of  the  kind,  we  have  kept  for  th«  lastt  wcji^can  the  Fi>o/.    His  appearance 
in  this  tragedy  is  very  significant,  »s  the  tragic  effect  is  heightened^inflhe  greatest  de« 
gree  by  hit  hunoar  and  the  sharpness  of  bis  wit.  No  one  hot  the  Fool  dared^venture 
to  turn  Lear's  attention  to  his  great  folly  (the'rcdgnaliGn  oVhU  power  in  his  life- 
.   time).   It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  unwise  proceeding  of  the  king  should 
be  directly  pointed  at,  as  with  the  finger  of  another,  and  it  is  made  ever  plainer  to 
bim  how  foolishly,  and,  in  relation  to  Cordelia,  how  unjustly  he  has  acted.  JBut  the 
•hrewd  Fool  knew  bow  to  clothe  his  mockeries  so  skilfnlly,  and  to  produce  them  so 
opj^nrtunciv,  that,  although  they  me  none  the  less  cutting,  their  design  is  not  SO 
promiii'  i.t,  .mil  the  king  takes  them  because  they  come  from  the  Fool,  who  is  bound 
to  spc.ik  truth,  and  to  whom  Lear  is  attached,  even  as  the  Fool,  with  the  most  de- 
voted love,  is  attached  to  Lear.  But  it  is  not  only  bis  wit,  never  running  dry,  although 
indeed  alloyed  by  many  a  platitude,  nor  his  invariable  g«x>d  humor  and  his  clear 
understanding,  by  which  the  Fool  commnnds  our  sympathy,  but,  in  an  almost  still 
higher  degree,  it  is  thelbveaCIeness  of  his  character  that  interests  us.    He  has  pined 
away — as  we  learn  before  he  appears — after  the  youngest  of  the  princesses  has  gone 
to  France,  and  has  sorrowed  the  mora  for  what  the  knight  who  relates  bis  condition 
cannot  mention  to  the  king,  namely,  the  unhaj>py  circumstances  under  which  the  de- 
parture of  Cordelia  has  taken  place.    An<l  ht>w  faithfully  does  he  cling  to  the  kin<» 
in  that  fearful  night,  and,  by  forcing  himself  lu  appear  merrier  than  he  possibly  could 
be  in  that  condition,  try  in  every  way  to  calm  the  wild  excitement  of  his  master,  and 
lure  bim  from  his  heartrending,  maddening  pain  at  the  shameful  ingratitude  of  bis 
degenerate  daughters.    But  the  more  the  Fool  is  sadilcncd  at  the  "^'jht  nf  ^  rir'v.  ^^^-y 
failing  mind,  the  fcwcr"Xre  hii  words,  until  at  last  tTie  Poet,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
lets  him  disappear  from  the  scene,  as  his  later  appearance  would  be  without  signifi- 
cance, and  have  a  disturbing  effect.  But  that  we  do  not  leam  what  becomes  of  bim 
certainly  seems  strange,  but  it  Is  not  hard  to  explain  it.   It  remained  only  for  Lear 
to  inquire  for  him,  or,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  mention  of  him,  hut  Lear  is 
subsequently  so  entirely  engrossed  with  his  own  fortunes  and  Cor<Ielia's,  ami      as  it  ^ 
were,  buried  in  them,  dial  he  could  not  turn  bis  thoughts  tn  anything  w  hich  was  w^JUuiJL 
wMn  from  these  fortunes.   It  b  highly  probable  that  the  Fool's  heart  wm  bniken  by 
trouble  and  grief  at  Lear's  cniel  fate.  -  >  > 

ULRia 

[Skaifj/ear/s  Urantalisihe  Ku$tstf  1859.  Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  London, 
18761,  vol.  i,  p.  433.)— In  JRng  Ltmr,  love  is  once  more  made  the  fundamental 
motive  of  human  life,  but  it  is  again  a  different,  a  new  manifest-ition  of  the  divine 
power;  it  is  the  third  and  l.xst  main  fomi  in  which  love  directly  and  actively  influ- 
ences the  development  of  human  existence,  and  in  which  it  is  revealed  as  the  Erst 
and  most  natural  bond  of  the  great  oiganiam  of  humanity,  as  the  basis  and  fanda> 
mental  condiUon  of  all  mental  and  moral  culture.  In  Rmmto  am/  yrnHii  it  is  the 
devotion  of  betrothed  persons  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  youthful  love;  in 
Othello  it  is  the  manly  strength  and  fulness  of  conju<^al  afTcction,  esteem,  and  fidelity; 
in  King  Lear,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  partnial  love  ami  Jiltal  reverence  that  are 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  human  relations.   Here  the  family  bond,  in  its  deep^ 
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historical  significance,  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  Poet  takes  his  stand.  To  repre- 
sent the  aspect  of  life,  presented  by  Uin  point  of  view  hn  a  poetioo*dnmsHe  fom, 
and  from  within  the  tragic  conceptions  of  life,  is  the  intention,  the  lending  thooght, 

the  fundamental  idea  of  the  tragedy. 

The  high  noonday  sun  of  love  has  sunk  into  the  still  glowing  but  fast-fading  tints 
of  evening.  Lear,  in  mind  nnd  body,  is  still  a  vigorous  old  man,  but  neveithelesi 
an  old  man,  and  one  who  has  not  yet  overcome  the  failings  of  his  nature— obstinacy 
and  love  of  dominion,  quickness  of  temper,  and  want  of  consideration ;  his  htart 
alone  has  retained  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  youth.  Therefore  the  rich  portion 
of  love  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot  he  lavishes  wholly  u|x>n  his  children ;  he  gives 
them  his  all,  hoping  to  6nd,  in  their  love  and  gratitude,  rest  from  the  storms, anxieties, 
and  troubles  of  life.  But  this  love,  which  leads  him  to  forget  his  position  as  king 
in  that  of  the  father,  and  to  ne<^Iect  all  other  duties  in  his  anxieties  as  head  of  the 
family,  which  confounds  the  inward  inclination  with  the  outward  affection — not 
merely  erring  momentarily,  but  in  its  obstinacy  proving  itself  so  prejudiced  that 
Kent's  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  true  knowledge  of  itself  fails  completely  in  spite 
of  the  i»ertinacity  with  which  he  urges  it, — this  love,  as  in  Olhello  and  Romeo  and 
yuliet,  hciL-  al-io  involved  in  one-sidcdness  and  contradiction.  Here,  too,  it  is  of 
a  passionate  character,  devoid  of  all  self-control,  which  is  manifested  in  Lear's  over- 
hasty  banishment  of  drdelia  and  Kent  Nay,  his  love  b  not  even  altogether  true 
in  itself,  and  for  this  very  reason  forms  a  wrong  estimate  of  truth,  and  rejects  genuine 
pure  love  and  exchanges  it  for  semblance,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy.  In  short,  love 
here,  at  the  same  time,  falls  into  contrailiction  -.uith  itself.  The  tragic  conflict  has 
increased,  and  from  having  l>ecn  confined  to  external  circumstances,  has  now  t>unk 
into  the  deepest  depths  of  the  heart;  the  question  in  the  present  case  does  not  (as  in 
Otkelh  and  Jttmeo  and  ^MM)  turn  merely  upon  the  contradiction  between  the 
inward  justification  of  their  loves  and  the  riijht  of  ]\ironts  wliich  stands  externally 
opposed  to  it;  it  does  not  turn  merely  upon  the  conllicl  into  which  Lear  falls  l)y  fol- 
lowing the  beautiful  and  perfectly  justified  impulse  of  his  paternal  heart — thus  neglect 
ing  his  duties  as  king,  whereby  the  right  of  his  paternal  love  becomes  a  wrong  to  his 
kingdom — but  in  Lear's  very  paternal  love,  the  substance  stands  in  contradiction 
with  the  form,  the  father's  riglit  with  the  right  of  the  lover.  A«  father,  as  head  of 
the  family,  whose  will  determines  the  outward  life  of  the  children,  in  what  they  do 
nt  leave  undone,  Lear  cannot  <mly  have  demanded,  but,  in  accordance  with  his 
nature,  must  even  have  imperiously  and  inconsiderately  required,  that  his  love  should 
be  returned  by  hi^  children's  affection,  even  in  the  external  acts  of  obedience  and 
submission.  However,  Lear  makes  this  demand  not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  lover;  he 
confounds  the  externa!,  obligatory,  legal  relation  subsisting  between  a  father  and 
diildren  with  the  internal,  free,  ethical  relations  of  lovers,  whose  rights  oomdst  in 
the  veiy  fact  that  all  outward  rights  and  duties  cease  between  them.  He  transfers 
the  one  relation  to  the  other,  and  thereby  places  paternal  and  fili.al  1  n  c  in  contradic- 
tion to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  the  child  cannot  perform  what  perhajw  it  ought  an<i 
must  do,  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  its  filial  obedience,  but  to  its  free  love,  and 
thus  opposes  it.  For  love,  in  accordance  with  its  very  nature,  lies  in  the  deepest 
depths  and  freedom  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  itself  this  very  depth  and  freedom  expressed 
by  communion  of  life,  in  which  each  seeks  his  inmost  self  and  its  idea!  complement 
in  that  of  another.  The  outward  deed  in  itself  is,  therefore,  of  no  consequence  to 
it ;  as  love,  it  is  no  outward  action,  bitt  an  inward,  independent,  and  a  fdf-snffieiant 
life,  which,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  expresses  itself  only  in  feelings  and  imptilses. 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  that  love  U  the  motive  of  sctions,  and  ihnt  it  speaks  and  acts 
itwlf,  but  it  it  not  increased  by  this  outward  action ;  this  outwardness  is,  in  itself,  of 
no  valve  to  it,  Iml  is  the  perfectly  accidental,  indifferent,  unintentional  expression  of 
its  want  to  seek  its  own  happiness  in  the  happiiios  of  the  beloved.  Hence  it  docs 
not  act  for  its  own  sake,  in  order  to  show  and  tu  prove  itself,  but  purely  fur  the 
sake  of  the  beloved  object.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  it  does  not  demand  of  the 
beloved  any  outward  action,  any  palptd^  proof  of  love,  but  is  merely  concerned 
aliont  the  communion  of  souls,  about  their  union  in  life  and  action.  Nay,  in  its  fttU 
strcnj^th  and  undimincd  purity — such  as  \vc  see  in  Cordelia,  after  her  banishment- 
it  does  not  even  demand  love  in  return,  but  rejoices  in  it  only  when  it  is  a  free  gift. 

This  true  form  of  love  is,  indeed,  active  in  Lear ;  the  substance  is  there,  but  it 
stands  in  contradiction  with  its  form,  and  thereby  with  itself.  In  consequence  of  his 
confounding  filial  piety  with  free  filial  love,  Lear  not  merely  demands  the  love  of  his 
children  xs  his  due  ri^ht,  but  also  demands  its  outward  confirmation  in  word  and 
deed,  corresponding  with  the  way  and  manner  in  which  his  own  love  manifests 
itself.  He  values  love  according  to  its  outward  actions,  and  hence  forms  a  wrong 
estimate  of  its  entirely  inward  nature,  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  estimated.  But  this 
apparent  fault  of  the  understanding,  this  confusion  of  ideas,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
result  of  a  defect  of  the  heart  in  wishing  not  only  to  be  loved,  !nit  also  to  appear  to 
be  loved,  in  order  that  in  the  measure  of  his  children's  love,  and  in  the  greatness  of 
their  affiKtion,  he  may,  as  in  a  mirror,  behold  and  enjoy  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
his  own  person.  His  love,  consequently,  is  not  pure  and  unconditional,  for  it  is  con* 
ferred  conditionally  only;  that  is,  on  condition  of  love  in  return  and  its  putward 
testimony  ;  it  is  not  free  and  spontaneous,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  direct  feeling,  but  is 
reflected  in  itself,  places  the  value  on  itself.  Thus  it  Iwcomes  either  weakly,  seasi> 
tive  to  every  rude  toudi,  and  nnaUe  to  liear  frankness  and  tmth,  or  it  becomes  pre* 
tentious;  and  as  a  virtue  becomes  a  vice  through  pride  of  virtue,  so  T.ear's  love, 
owinj;  to  its  demands,  is,  at  the  same  time,  egoti'^m ;  in  giving  itself  uji,  it  at  the 
same  time  withholds  itself;  thirsting  for  and  greedy  of  love,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
sdfiih  and  fiUed  with  hate.  This  inner  contradiction,  this  unooasdons  and  yet 
actual  cause  of  the  discord  in  the  nature  of -Lear's  paternal  love,  is  the  ethical  fonn< 
dation  upon  which  the  action  is  raised.  The  ol^ect  and  aim  of  the  dramatic  action 
is  to  solve  this  contradiction,  to  conciliate  the  oM  man's  love  with  itself,  to  purify  and 
to  restore  to  its  disturbed  state  as  a  father  and  king,  in  an  ideal  form. 

A  firm,  a  sincerely  affectionate  fiimily  liond,  embracing  equally  all  members,  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  with  such  a  species  of  paternal  love.  A  love  like  this,  which 
deman<h  love  am!  external  proofs  of  love,  calN  for  a  contradiction  in  love  on  the  other 
side,  while  it  l;ear-.  and  fosters  a  contradiction  within  itself.  In  its  selfishness  it  either 
produces  egotism,  and,  in  its  untruth,  calls  forth  hypocrisy  and  sanctimoniousness,  or 
it  drives  the  true  love  on  the  other  side  back  into  its  inmost  self,  and  leads  it  to  resist 
all  extern.al  proofs,  in  sharp  op]>osit ion  to  th  f  i!  "  i  !  unteal  love.  The  contradic- 
tion in  Lear's  paternal  love,  theref  ore,  pro  luces  in  his  children  also  an  external  sep- 
aration ;  in  Regan  and  Goneril  we  find  selti^iness  and  falsehood,  in  Cordelia  a  pure, 
frank,  sincere,  but  silent  and  retiring  love,  sharply  and  distinctly  prominent.  Thus 
Lear's  paternal  love,  in  place  of  calling  forth  the  uniting  i>ond  of  family  love,  rather 
itself  produces  the  discord.  The  relation  between  father  and  daughters  is  not  broken 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  had  already  been 
internally  destroyed  by  Lear's  own  conduct,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  love;  it  is 
he  who  has  not  fastened  the  bond  in  its  right  plao^  it  is  tied  merely  by  external  re- 
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lations  and  considerations;  when  these  break  down  :t  unavoidably  lalU  to  pieces. 
This  not  only  points  to,  but  actually  determines,  the  tragic  fate  of  the  hero  and  the 
complicatton  of  the  maia  action,  for  all  that  follows  is  but  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  destrnction  of  the  family  bond.  Thereby,  however,  Lear  himself  appears  the 
first  amse  of  the  whole  tragic  complication;  he  hinudf  is  to  Uune  for  hb  diildfcn*t 
doings  and  sofferings ;  he  falls  owing  to  the  one^dednew,  the  erron  and  oontmdio- 
tions,  in  his  own  loving  heart. 

[P.  440.j  Lear  and  Gloster  must  be  represented  infinitely  more  as  sinned  against 
then  sinning,  to  that  the  qieetaior  may  dearly  peiceive  the  terrifalet  hot  infallible^ 
truth,  that  it  is  the  natvre  of  evil  to  spring  np  to  an  incalcnlable  mBgnitiide,like  rank 
weeds  from  small  seeds,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  crime  itself  as  the  eamu  of  the 
crime  that  is  the  chief  fault  of  evil ;  moreover,  that  this  cause  invariably  proceeds 
muie  especially  from  a  want  of  moral  tirmne&s  and  a  wrong  state  of  family  life. 

[P.  446.]  But  this  murder  of  Cordelia— this  veiled  angelic  fonn,  with  the  tender 
beanljr  of  her  loving,  maidenly  soul,  and  yet  so  manlf  in  her  resolution  and  self- 
reliance,  with  her  deep,  peaceful  heart  which  is  so  strong  and  pure  in  feeling,  with 
her  silent  love  and  self-denial,  with  her  heroic  royalty — does  her  death  not  seem  like 
that  of  an  innocent  victim,  and,  though  not  without  a  motive,  does  it  not,  however, 
appear  unreasonable  and  devdd  of  all  internal  neceirity?  It  certainly  does  seem 
M> ;  and  yet*  wben  more  carefully  examined,  it  is  evident  that  Cordelia  did  not,  from 
the  I  cginninp,  stand  upon  that  height  of  pure  love  and  devotion,  of  self-control  and 
self-denial,  to  which  she  subsetjucntly  rises.  She,  too,  like  all  Shakspeare's  cha- 
racters, is  not  a  pure,  ideal  form,  but  undergoes  an  inner  development,  a  process  of 
purification.  Cordelia  has  inherited  something  of  her  father's  hasty  temperament, 
of  his  pride  and  self-wilL  Shocked  at  the  hy|y)crisy  and  dissimulation  of  her  sisters, 
ton  proud  even  to  endure  the  semblance  of  it,  as  if  she  too  wanted  to  win  f;ivour 
and  interest  by  similar  flattering  speeches  and  declarations  of  love  (by  '  such  a  tongue 
*tbat  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it  hath  lost  me  in  your  liking '),  she, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  meets  her  father  with  nndntlful  defiance,  and  an- 
swers his  lovinj;;  f]iu*-!ii 'tis  with  ttndcniable  harshness  and  abruptness,  in  place  of 
ftflectionatcly  humouring  his  weakness.  This  she  wxs  not  justihcfl  in  doing,  even 
though  she  did  not  understand  hii^  behaviour,  and  thought  his  conduct  foolish.  She 
is  as  well  aware  of  the  violence,  the  impetuority  and  domineering  spirit  of  her 
father's  nature,  as  Goneril.and  yet  she  continues,  regardless  of  hi->  repeated  entreaties 
to  consider  what  she  is  s.iying,  to  reply  in  her  obviously  offensive  and  provokinj^ 
manner,  and  finally  to  give  an  explanation  which  could  not  but  irritate  him  even 
mure,  as  it  contained  a  distinct  reproach  against  himself  and  his  demands.  What 
she  must  have  expected,  must  have  foreseen,  occurs :  Lear  bursts  out  into  a  fit  of 
rage ;  she  does  nothing  to  check  it,  to  calm  it ;  she  lets  its  full  force  fall  upon  her. 
By  this,  however,  she  draws  upon  her  own  head  a  share  of  the  great  misery  which 
mu!>t  follow  upon  her  being  dibinhcrited,  and  which,  with  some  little  thoughtfulness, 
she  might  have  foreseen ;  nay,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  she  is  chiefly  to  Uame  far  the 
whole  of  the  terrible  catastrophe ;  it  could  not  possibly  have  happened  had  she  not 
l>cen  disinherited  and  banished.  By  her  own  fault,  therefore,  she  has  become  en- 
tangled in  the  tragic  fate  which  is  hanging  over  her  father's  house ;  she  herself 
called  it  forth,  and  has,  accordingly,  also  to  fall  with  it.  Ilcr  transgression,  when 
compared  with  the  misdeeds  and  crimes  of  those  around  her,  does  indeed  appear 
next  to  nothiitg:  she  has  certainly  atoned  for  it  liy  the  tenderest  love  and  devotion 
with  which  she  hurries  to  the  assistance  of  her  aged  father,  and  by  which  she  savo^ 
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ten(h,  and  cures  him.  But  it  was  she  wlio  unfettered  the  power  of  evil,  and,  con- 
sequently, she  too  is  drawn  along  by  it  amid  the  general  destruction.  And  yet  her 
tiaj^  ftrio  does  not  appear  at  all  in  proportion  with  the  degree  of  her  wrong-doing. 
But  who  will  blame  the  Poet  for  being  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  nobler  fate  to  sufiier 
death  to  save  a  father  than  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors  which  have 
fallen  upon  her  home,  and  for  which  she  has  been  partly  to  blame  ?  Or  for  his 
having  referred  the  solution  of  the  incongruity  between  the  wrong-doing  and 
oonseqnent  evil— «b  incongmity  which  in  this  world  so  freqnentijr  remahis  imsolTed 
— to  a  future  state  of  existence;  and  for  having  considered  such  a  death  as  Cor- 
delia's, not  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  the  mere  mode  of  transition  to  a  better  existence  ? 

[P.  44Q.Llt  may  be  asked  why  the  Fool  and  his  humour  are,  in  jhis_jragedy, 
j^arH  1*  Am^AAmMj  —J  ^'^^^jf^i^^iy.v  frcrm^Ytw^A  Jt  evident,  that 
Lear's  insanity  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  strange,  fantastic  ideas  with  which  the 


{^Shahperi s  Schauspielt,  Einleituni^.  Stuttgart,  1843,  P-  7-) — What  Lear  has  in 
common  with  Othello  is  the  soul  of  the  Poet,  dark,  melancholy,  deeply  wounded, 
well-nigh  shattered  by  the  world;  only  here,  in  Lear^  still  more  than  in  Otktlh^ 
has  he  ooocentrsted  in  his  work,  painted  in  burning  colors,  all  the  bitterness  which 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  must  generate  in  a  sensitive  heart.  The  Poet  had 
daughters;  that  he  had,  perhaps,  similar  experiences  may  ht  supposed;  divested  of 
the  historical  costume,  the  features  of  Lear  look  out  upon  us  with  the  naturalness 
of  ordinary  life,  so  that  we  seem  to  see  an  unhappy  dtiien  of  the  year  1600 
wrestUng  with  madness  radier  than  an  old  English  king,  much  as  Lear  insists  upon 
his  regal  dignity.  Here  is  the  charm  which  the  jx)em  has  for  the  great  public  : 
Lear  suffers  from  the  domestic  cross  wliich  is  never  wholly  absent  in  any  single 
family.  It  needs  but  a  small  quantity  of  hypochondria  to  magnify  a  situation  of 
small  occasions  imo  such  giant  proportions.  In  this  view,  the  poem  may  be  styled 
the  poetry  or  the  tragedy  of  the  diolerie  temperament,  as  Hamlet  is  of  the  melan- 
cholic, and  Romeo  of  the  sanj^uine  nature.  In  Lear  all  is  prcci;>!to'.i>,  in  wild 
haste,  thundering  on,  and  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  subordinate  parts. 


{Shakespeare,  1849,  Fourth  edition,  ii,  187.  Leipzig,  1872.) — The  rupture  of  tne<;e 
family  relations  is,  in  a  manner,  the  central  point  of  this  tragedy,  and,  at  first  sight, 
one  is  prompted  to  regard  as  its  ruling  thought  the  representation  of  filial  Iqgntftnde. 
But,  in  truth,  the  idea  of  this  work  is  far  more  comprehensive,  and  these  domestic 
conflicts  are  rather  the  bo'!y  th:\n  the  soul  of  the  play.  But  they  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  subject;  the  like  condition  of  things  among  stran^'crs  would  not  have  had 
equal  power.  These  troubles,  so  heaped  together,  so  gathered  all  into  the  bosom  of 
the  dosest  of  kindred,  represent,  as  Schlegel  says, '  a  great  insurreeti<»n  in  tiie  mors] 
•world;  the  picture  is  gigantic,  and  the  horror  it  awakens  is  kin  to  that  which 
•would  be  felt  were  the  heavenly  bodies  to  rush  away  from  their  appointed  courses.' 

If  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  to  depict  the  shock  of  mighty  passions  contending 
against  the  natural  and  moral  boundaries  of  humanly  is  the  special  task  of  tragedy. 
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then  this  ta»k,  in  the  piece  before  us,  appears,  as  it  were,  generalized ;  while  other 
tniedtc*  treat  of  lingle  passiom,  Hds  tragedy  deab  with  pauion  in  general,  so  that 
the  thonghtfiil  leader  nitit  feel  more  or  less  deeply  that  it  autj  be  itjrled  the  tragedj 

par  exceHence.    In  no  other  tragedy,  in  which  there  are  SO  BUUIJ  characten,  are 
they  all  equally  given  over  to  the  most  violent  emotions. 

[P.  191.3  At  first  sight  no  difference  is  discernible  between  the  two  sisters  {'  as  like 
iJtt  A  aabisjo  a  cnb»'  sajs  the  Fool);  upon  a  closer  ^ew  it  is  surprising  wtiat'a  ^ 
broad  and  clearly'deiined  contrast  there  is  1)etween  them.  The  elder,  Goneril,  with 
the  wolfish  visage  and  the  dark  frontlet  of  ill-humour,  is  a  masculine  woman,  full  of 
purposes  and  intrigues  of  her  own,  whilst  Regan  seems  more  womanly,  under  the 
lead  oT  Goneril,  more  passive,  more  dependent.  Goneril's  boundlessly  *  onbordered' 
nature,  rendering  her  a  true  oftpring  of  that  tenihle  age,  shows  itself  in  bloody  under* 
taltings  bred  in  her  own  bndn, while  Regan's  evil  nature  is  seen  in  her  urging  on  the 
atrocities  of  othci-«,  as  when  Kent  is  set  in  the  st  ii  ami  Glo>tcr's  eyes  are  put  out. 
The  worse  of  the  two  is  unilcd  to  a  noble  gcniieujaii  (Albany),  whom  she  reviles  as 
*a  moral  fool,'  and  the  mildness  and  repose  of  whose  character  seem  to  her  *millqr 
'gentleness,'  and  who've  ijuict  power  and  resolute  manliness  she  is  only  at  a  later 
period  aware  of.  The  hcttei  sister  has  the  worse  husljaml,  whose  fierce  temperament 
tolerates  no  opposition  and  no  remonstrance.  Goneril,  at  the  first,  lords  it  over  her 
husband,  who  recognises  her  foresight,  and  yields  to  her  wild  temper,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  underrtand  her;  she  pursues  her  own  way,  hardly  listens  to  him,  scarcely 
deigning  him  worthy  of  an  answer;  while  Regan  is  submissive  to  the  sullen  and 
violent  Cornwall,  who  is  resolute  and  immoveable  in  his  purposes.  At  the  very  first 
(sc.  i)  Goneril  appears  as  the  prime  mover,  and  Regan  as  her  echo.  She  it  is  who 
subaequenily  puu  restraints  upon  the  king,  she  is  the  first  to  treat  him  urtth  disrespect, 
to  halve  and  dismiss  his  attendants,  while  Regan  shows  some  lingering  awe  of  him* 
But  she  is  more  afraid  of  her  sister  than  her  father,  and  sufTcrs  her  father's  messcnget 
rather  than  her  sister's  servant  to  be  ill-treated,  ller  sister  knows  herweakness;  she 
does  not  think  it  sufficient  to  write ;  she  goes  to  her  and  goes  aAer  her,  to  be  sure  of 
her  joining  in  her  plans.  Regan  cannot  hurl  forth  stinging  speeches  like  Goneril, 
she  has  not  the  same  fierce  eycs,her  took  (whi  h  l.<-:ir  in  his  madness  cal!^  a  squint) 
is  comforting  rather,  her  nature  softer;  and  Lear  hardly  ventures  to  look  closely  at 
her  when,  in  his  madness,  he  sits  in  judgement  upon  her;  be  would  have  her  heart 
anatomized.  She  says  in  a  simple  way  far  inder  things  to  her  fatlmr than  Goneril  docS) 
and  yet  her  father  hcsitatca  to  pronounce  his  curse  on  her  as  he  does  upon  her  sister, 
and  that  twice  repeated.  Goneril  receives  it  with  marble  coolness,  but  Regan  shud- 
ders and  dreads  to  draw  upon  herself  the  like  imprecation.  Only  when  Goneril  has 
laid  bare  in  her  presence  her  utter  shamelcssncss  and  barbarity  towards  her  old  father,  1 
does  Regan  grow  bolder  also»  and  drive  away  the  king's  knights;  him  alone  will 
she  harbour.  When  Goneril  determines  that  the  old  man  shall  taste  the  consequences 
of  his  obslinacv  and  felly,  and  forbids  Glostcr,  in  spite  of  thf  mtMn^j  storm,  to  detain 
him,  Regan,  with  her  ch  aracteristic  weakness,  falls  in  with  her  sister,  ,^fter  the 
serpent  brood  are  relieved  of  their  old  father,  then  begins  a  strife  in  their  families. 
Goiieril  mines  deeper;  the  ilMreatment  of  Lear  is  only  the  prelude.  She  will  have 
possession  of  the  whole  kin^dum,  she  bctroths  herself  to  Edmund,  her  husband  still 
living,  exults  in  Cornwall's  death,  ii  usons  Re<;an,  joins  with  Edmund  in  putting  Corw 
delia  to  death,  and  plots  at  last  against  her  husband's  life,  whom  she  now  fears  since 
be  has  learned  with  horror  her  evil  deeds.  Here  again,  in  the  eoirtnst,  Regan  ap- 
pean  sfanpler  and  leu  bold;  only  after  Comwairs  death  does  she  engage  hendf 
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to  Edmund,  to  whom  she  sends  letters  by  Goneril's  servant,  whose  good  faith  she 
doci  not  suspect ;  she  falls  a  victim  to  the  poison  administered  by  her  lister,  henelf 
Tree  from  the  suspicion  of  Uke  mvrderoos  designs;  la  eveiy  respect,  she  is  of  n 
more  constrained  nature  than  her  sister,  whose  *  woman's  will  is  of  indistiiq[niahe«1 

'  sjiacc' 

[P.  205.]  To  play  the  part  of  Edgar  requires  a  man  to  be  'every  inch  an  actor.' 
He  changes  at  least  six  different  times.  At  first  he  is  Edgar;  then  Poor  Tom ;  then, 
fur^jetting  this  part  in  his  devotion  to  his  father,  he  loses  sight  of  it ;  then  he  describes 

the  imm^urable  depths  of  the  prctcn  l-j  l  cliff,  as  if  he  himself  stood  dizzily  upon 
it;  next  he  is  the  dweller  on  the  shore,  where  Gloster  thinks  he  has  fallen  ;  then, 
after  the  meeting  of  his  father  with  Lear,  he  is  another  beggar,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  steward,  he  is  changed  into  a  peasant;  in  the  lists  with  Edmund,  he  is  an  un> 
known  champion,  and  last,  he  u  himself  again.  In  all  these  parts  he  is  cunning  in 
the  extreme;  his  father,  on  first  meeting  with  Poor  Tom,  is  dimly  reminded  of  his 
wn  Edgar,  then,  and  every  time  the  danger  of  his  being  recognized  appears  to  in> 
crease,  he  aims  to  keep  his  disguise  the  more.  But  his  dissembling  does  not  partake 
of  the  fear  and  excitability  of  Hamlet;  from  his  father's  dead  body,  from  Kent's 
mortal  a^jony,  from  scenes  of  the  deepest  emotion,  Edjjar  goes  to  do  battle  with  Ed- 
mund, and  he  comes  off  victorious,  Haviriij  'iiich  self  commapd,  Edgar,  we  feel,  is 
equal  in  his  disguise  to  the  discharge  of  the  most  important  services  in  his  father'^ 
behalf;  he  is  the  support  of  his  father  in  body  and  mind. 

[P.  209.]  In  this  play  ethical  justice  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  Poet  himself. 
But  where  is  justice  in  the  death  of  Corilelia?  Why  does  a  better  fate  fall  to  Edj^ar, 
when  he  is  to  his  father  what  Cordelia  is  to  hers?  But  it  is  precisely  this  diti'cr- 
ence  in  their  fates  that  helps  us  to  the  meanin<;  of  the  Poet.  The  wise  and  prudent 
forethought  evinced  by  Edgar  places  htm  in  strong  contrast  with  Cordelia.  His 
means  are  always  well  adapted  to  his  ends;  not  so  is  it  with  Cordelia,  She  attacks 
F.n:;!a>iJ  with  a  French  army  to  reinstate  her  father.  The  whole  responsibility  of 
this  step  falls  u]x)n  her.  She  has  besought  her  husband,  with  '  important  tears,'  to 
give  her  this  army.  To  him  this  war  was  no  pressing  «^r;  he  does  not  appear 
(and  this  Steevens  and  Heck  do  not  perceive,  althoogh  it  is  obvioos)  with  Corddia 
in  England  ;  he  occupies  himself  with  other  matters  of  State.  We  need  not  be  t<dd 
by  her,  that  'no  blown  ambition  incites'  her  arms;  we  believe  it  already,  but  when 
she  should  have  declared  it  to  Albany  she  says  nothing.  Unly  the  one  thought  of 
her  filial  love  moves  her.  When  she  has'found  her  father  in  Dover  she  rerigns  her 
army  to  her  Marshal ;  this  rendei^  the  attack  the  more  serious,  as  it  is  directed  on  a 
kingdom  divided  and  in  peril.  The  brothers-in  law,  hostile  to  each  other,  and  op- 
posite as  they  are  in  their  characters,  join  forces  against  it;  the  noble  Albany  unites 
with  the  terrible  Edmund,  liut  Albany  is  far  more  circumspect  than  Cordelia.  At 
variance  with  Goneril  and  Edmund,  he  has,  after  Cornwall's  death,  the  prospect  of 
the  sole  sovereignty  when  he  has  conquered  and  set  aside  Lear  and  Cordelia.  He 
declares,  however,  to  the  allies,  that  he  separates  the  French  invasion  from  the  cause 
of  Lear ;  this  Cordelia  had  declared  to  no  one.  *  The  business  of  this  war,'  says 
Albany, '  toncheth  us  only  as  Rraaoe  invades  our  land  not  holds  the  king ;  >  him  will 
he  favour,  and  treat  the  prisoners,  moceaivcr,  according  to  their  deserts,  and  in  refers 
ence  to  hh  own  safety.  \  "similar  declaration  made  by  Cordelia  to  Albany  could 
have  stopped  the  war  and  chaiiL^ed  the  result.  But  Cordelia,  from  her  jioculiar  nature, 
makes  it  not.  Her  fault  at  the  last  is  her  fault  at  the  first.  What  is  self-evident  she 
cannot  utter;  to  that  which  fills  her  heart  she  cannot  give  words.  So  loi^  as  she 
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lived  and  made  war  Albany  must  needs  fear  that  she  would  subject  the  whole  king- 
dom to  France;  but  tbu  idc«,  of  the  poesibilitjr  of  «  French  army*!  being  victoriom 

on  English  soil,  the  patriotism  of  Shakespeare  would  not  admit.  Like  Desdemonat 
Cordelia  falls  a  sacrifice  to  her  o\v  nature;  in  Cordelia's  case  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  her  death  reconcile  us  to  it  in  a  greater  degree.  Although 
conquered  in  battle,  the  has  gained  the  better  victoiy  which  alone  she  sought;  she 
has  outwardly  restored  her  father.  She  has  come  with  boosdlcss  thanks  for  Kent 
who  had  supported  him,  and  with  promises  of  all  her  treasures  to  the  physician 
who  would  heal  him ;  all  these  things  show  that  her  mind  is  full  to  overflowing 
of  one  thought,  her  father's  restoration,  in  which  all  concern  for  her  own  safely  is 
loijoitcn* 


DR  CARL  C.  HENSE 

(  Vortragt  ub<r  ausgewafiUc  at amaii^che  Diihtungm   Shaiesfear^ Schiller's, 
umdGoetl^t.  Halberrtadt,  1856,  p.  43.)-rG£.nuinc  humour  breaks  fordi  only  out  of 
a  loving,  heart,  and  through  his  unbounded  love  forJu&JOaSiLfiLthe  Focrt  haa  purchased 
the  right  to  tell  him  the  bitter  truth,  and  hold  up  the  mirror  before  the  wrong  that  ho' 
has  done.  • 

As  the  Fool  represents  truth  in  the  guise  of  humour,  he  cannot  be  brought  forward 
untilHie  rapture  witn  (Ee'moral  law  has  taken  place flfiS'disgtdsed  truth  waits;  the 
kill;;  has  not  for  tWO  dl3(l.§gcn  the  Fool.    In  his  grief  for  Cordelia's  banishment,  the 

»  i'uol  has  almiist  forgotten  his  part,  and  this  affords  us  a  plctlgc  that,  under  the  veil 
of  humour,  the  deepest  earnestness  is  concealed.  Only  in  slight  allusions  does  he 
touch  the  fault  of  the  king,  for  roughly  to  waken  up  the  injury  done  were  the  office 
not  of  love  but  of  scorn.  ,^ence  the  Fool  makes  Uie  folly  of  the  king  the  target  of 
bis  humour;  the  harmless  words  he  throws  out  conceal  a  deep  and  penetrating  sig- 
nificance. When,  immcdi.Ateiy  after  Goneril's  first  rude  speech  to  her  father,  the 
^ool  breaks  out  witlt  the  apparently  random  words,  *Out  went  the  candle,  and  we 
were  left  darkling  '—the  words  of  an  old  song— the  ptrfnt  is,  that  the  light  of  the 
moral  world  has  now  oeased  to  shine,  and  the  darkness  incessantly  increases  (com- 
pare the  words  addressed  to  Kent  by  the  Fool,  Act  II,  sc.  iv,  with  the  words:  *  We*U 
set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,'  v^c).  A<,  hf.wever,  the  old  kinr;  draws  ever  nearer  to 
the  brink  of  the  abyss,  the  arrows  of  the  Fuol,  aimed  at  tlic  fully  of  the  king,  grow 
fewer,  he  catches  ofkener  at  someliarmless,  jesting  remaric,  to  cheer  the  suffering  of 
his  master,  and  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  his  own  grief.  The  whole  depth  and  power 
of  his  sorrow  he  crowds  into  a  little  song,  for  he  has  become  thus  rich  in  songs  since 
the  king,  as  he  says,  has  made  his  daughters  his  mothers.  In  a  similar  way  he 
expresses  his  impregnable  devotion  to  the  king  in  those  deeply  significant  verses  in 
which  he  promises  not  to  desert  the  king  in  the  storm,  and  the  particular  theme  of 
which  is  that  the  wise  are  fools  before  God,  bvt  the  fods  in  the  ^e  of  the  world 
are  justified  by  a  higher  Power. 

^ — the  Fool  has  his  place  in  the  tragedy  only  so  long  as  the  king  is  able  to  perceive 

(y  the  truth  veiled  bgr  the  Fool's  hnmonrr^  There  is  no  longer  room  or  need  for  him 

~after  the  king  becomes  erased.  ThS  cri^  is  the  end  of  the  FooL   He  vanbhes^ 
*  goes  to  bed  at  mid-day,'  when  hb  beloved  master  b  hopelessly  lost 
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(  Vor!esungen  uier  Shakespeare,  &c,,  1862,  ii,  3^6.) — Go«the  has  pronounced  the 
first  scene  absurd.  More  recent  criticism,  ceitai  in  view  of  that  judgment  han>h, 
but  nut  without  reason,  has  defended  it  as  unobjectionable,  but  yet  hardly  with  a  con- 
Tindag,  dedske  result.  It  is  doubtless  ooljr  too  mlunl  that  »  hot-blooded  gentle* 
UMB,  long  accustomed  to  the  exerdte  of  irresponsible  power,  should  reward  his 
children,  as  well  as  his  servants,  not  according  to  their  service^,  hut  according  to  their 
address  in  flattering  his  self-love.  When  did  not  the  flatterer  feather  his  nest  more 
successfully  than  the  faithful,  outspoken,  independent  scr>'ant  ?  But  in  poetry,  and 
especially  in  the  drama,  the  snhject-matter  oF  a  scene  is  not  to  he  separated  hf  the 
ttttdentanding  from  its  form.  And  the  form,  in  which  Lear*8  arbitrary  humour 
expresses  it^^clf  in  this  scene,  finds  its  natural  and  true  significance  only  in  fact  as  the 
symbol  of  a  whole  series  of  presumable  precedents.  Is  it  not  the  behaviour  of  a 
man  already  unsettled  in  his  understanding,  when  a  father,  in  solemn  assembly,  sets 
his  children  a  lesson  in  flattery,  and  when  he  formally  proposes  for  the  required 
display  of  bombast  a  downright  cash  premium,  so  that  for  the  Ua$i  vanity  of  tht 
monarch  grown  old  in  the  habit  of  being  worshipjied,  there  is  no  possibility  of  delu- 
sion ?  And  is  the  scene  the  first  of  the  part  which  he  plays  ?  It  notifies  us  to  expect 
ft  reigning  king,  and  the  very  first  words  are  the  words  of  a  man  with  a  crack  in  his 
brain.  It  appears  to  me  that  Shakexpeare  here,  in  giving  motive  and  a  dramatic  form 
to  the  legend,  is  lacking  in  his  usual  care.  This  want  is  as'^uredly  considerably  alle- 
viate! by  the  excellent  elucidations  of  the  scenes  that  follow.  IJiit  the  satisfaction 
su1>se(]uently  afforded  to  the  understanding  cannot  be  any  compensation  to  us  if  the 
imagination  has  previously  had  just  reason  to  be  offended. 

[P.  318.]  So  rrnu  h  at  least  is  clear.  It  i>  only  the  burthen  and  duties  of  empire 
that  the  tired  old  king  wishes  to  be  rid  of.  That  his  regal  rights  can  suffer  changes, 
never  occurs  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  self-possession 
when  the  idea  of  this  personal,  indefeasible  daim  to  alisolnle  power  is  for  the  first 
time  openly  crossed  by  the  complaints  of  Goneril.  Very  strikingly  for  his  view  of 
the  situation,  he  makes  not  the'  remotest  allusion  to  the  substance  of  her  nmidaint, 
•Art  thou  my  daughter?'  This  is  his  only  reply  when  she  complains  of  the  beha- 
viour of  his  retinue.  It  was  a  monstrous  illusion  which  drove  him  to  that  eventful 
abdication— the  idea  of  the  indestructible,  alUembracing  nature  of  hb  personal 
authority,  which  he  imagines  to  be  wholly  independent  of  what  he  possesses  and  can 
do.  /He  recognizes  no  other  relation  to  socictv  but  c  !aim.  rii^ht,  mercy  on  his  side, 
prayer,  gratitude,  devotion  from  all  others.  Naturally,  the  whole  1117  edifice  tumbles 
into  ruins  so  soon  as  the  o}>en  secret  becomes  clear  to  him  that  that  my>tic  regal  great- 
ncM  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  loss  of  material  power,  and  that  the  despot's  arbi- 
trary humour  educates  its  favourites,  even  though  they  be  his  own  children,  to  he 
intriguing  slaves,  when  he  sets  a>>ide  their  nobler,  self-respecting  nature*  as  disagree- 
able opponents,  as  creatures  without  court-manners.  To  the  first  contradiction  which 
be  has  met  peihaps  for  many  years,  Lear  opposes  a  rage,  boundless  and  incapable  of 
all  consideration.  He  raves  and  foams  like  some  wild  torrent  around  the  rode  which, 
has  rolled  down  into  its  waters.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  well>meantng  Albany  he 
returns  no  answer.  His  wrath  blazes  out  in  a  half  insane  curse  upon  (loneril,  'the 
'  thankless  child  who  has  stung  him  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth.'  Who  does  not 
feel  the  horror  of  his  position  ?  And  yet  the  recklem  outburst  of  his  passion  cer* 
tainly  qualifies  our  tribute  of  sympathy  by  the  violence  to  which  it  drives  him.  We 
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■re  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  old  experience  that  ingratitttde  rarely  wounds  the 

true,  that  is,  the  disinterested,  benefactor,  or  that  its  poison  has  no  effect  upon  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  penuine  humanity,  wliich  has  its  foundation  in  a  free  devo- 
tion to  moral  necessity,  and  not  in  the  quicksand  of  seltish  interest,  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  waves  of  passion.  Of  that  devntioo  there  is  no  trace  in  the  beha* 
viour  of  the  irascible  king.   Revenge,  violence,  a  talcing  back  what  he  has  given— 

these  are  his  first  thoughts.  That  byhi<  nbdicitinn  he  has  taken  a  prj^ilion  no  lon;;er 
wholly  independent,  tirid>  no  place  in  his  mind.  The  pre<;entimcnt  of  madness  comes 
over  him  in  tlie  fearful  collision  of  the  blind,  raging  thirst  for  revenge  with  the  laming 
consciousness  of  his  lack  of  power.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  excuse  the  nniillal 
fyet  fyc !  of  the  hard-hearted  Regan,  when  the  old  man,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
strife  with  Goneril,  break';  out  into  the  well  known  curse.  And  it  needs  the  whole, 
overpowering  mipres>ion  of  bis  weakness  and  helplessness,  it  needs  the  symbolism 
of  the  corresponding  uproar  of  the  dement,  to  secure  the  fnlnesa  of  tragic  sympathy 
for  the  despairing  old  man,  exposed  on  the  barren  heath  to  the  fuiy  of  the  storm. 
The  fearful  magnificence  of  this  celebrated  scene  requires  no  word  of  praise  from  the 
commentator,  and  its  terrible  truth  to  nature  makes  every  word  expended  upon  it 
sound  impertinent.  His  pain  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  heaped  with 
filvour  and  fortune,  all  the  keener  for  the  humiliating  cmiscioosness  of  his  own  «n- 
questionable  folly,  passes  into  the  fatal  stability  of  the  fixed  idea,  by  the  hot  breath 
of  which  the  sprsn;<;s  of  hi<;  spiritual  life  are  dried  up,  until  the  phantom  of  madness 
settles  weirdly  down  upon  the  dry,  burnt-oat  waste. 

rOmelin 

{Shakespeare-Siudien,  iS66,  p.  61.) — The  conduct  of  old  Gloucester  is  not  a  whit 
more  rational.  That  the  lawful  son  of  his  father,  grown  up  under  his  father's  eyes, 
and  always  regarded  by  him  as  tree  and  amiable,  should  all  at  once  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  a  vagabond  bastard  brother  against  his  father's  life,  should  even  commit 
this  design  to  paper,  and  throw  the  letter  at  random  into  that  brother's  window,  should 
seem  to  the  old  man  utterly  incredible ;  but  that  the  old  man  banishes  this  son,  without 
seeing  and  hearing  him,  that  Edgar  consents  to  have  anything  todowith  the  silly  hoeua- 
pocus  of  the  sword«drawing,  and  flees  without  txfu&Kg  the  clum^  fiiree  to  his  father, 
— in  a  word,  these  are  circumstances  past  all  l)elief,  and  hardly  rise  above  nursciy 
tales.  As  al!  ]\'occcds  so  rapidly,  and  Edgar,  one  hardly  understands  how,  is  driven 
by  lies  from  his  father's  house,  it  is,  as  represented  on  the  stage,  scarcely  intelligible. 
That  Edgar  comes  on  the  stage  as  a  crazy  beggar  is  no  more  clearly  explained,  yet 
the  reasons  of  it  may  be  imagined;  but  that,  in  this  disguise  of  a  madman,  he  utters, 
without  any  necessity,  so  much  useless  talk,  becomes  extremely  wearisome,*  while 
the  much-admired  scene  in  the  hut,  through  its  lenjjlh,  and  the  inexhaustible  stream 
of  crazy  speeches,  is,  according  to  our  feeling,  equally  fatiguing.  It  might  even  be  con- 
jectured that  Shakespeare  intended  to  give  us  here  a  sort  of  dramatic  extravaganxa, 
showing  us  specimens  of  three  different  kinds  of  fools  all  together,  one  really  craqr, 
one  pretending  to  be  crazy,  and  one  a  Fool  by  profesMon — these  he  setS  Upon  the 
scene  side  by  side,  and  lets  all  three  figure  away  in  the  hncst  style. 


•  Klun,  of  whose  wide  range  of  scholarship  I  am  incompetent  to  judge,  but  whose  pages  chana 
■ne  with  their  kparlcling  wit,  in  his  Gttckkkit  dti  italienitehtn  DrMmai,  voU  i,  p.  890,  quotes  in  a 
foot-note  this  icnark  by  Rfeulta  mbout  fidiar's  wcuiMSM  pladlttdM,  M)d  sly^  adds :  *  EdfeMT  wm 
jiwt  tiM  very  writ*  Skakt^ftmrt-Siiidini^^'Bn. 
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Xent*s  behaviour  is  so  uniiniinnerly  towards  the  ehambcildn  that  the  chastfeement 
which  he  Incurs  does  not  impress  us,  as  it  should,  with  a  sense  of  a  wrong,  or  of 
an  insult  to  the  king.  That  afterwards  this  Oswald,  when  mortally  struck,  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  be  shall  fulfil  a  command  of  his 
lord's,  pRScnIs  a  toudiing  instance  of  fidditj,  not  at  alt  in  acooid  with  the  pre- 
vions  baaencM  of  his  chancter.  That  any  one  should  be  asade  to  believe  that,  by  a 
jump  on  the  level  ground,  he  has  leaped  a  thousand  fathom  down*  and  come  off  nn- 
injured,  is  against  all  probalnlity. 

Finally,  the  savage  cruelty  of  digging  out  the  eyes  of  Gloster  with  the  leg  of  a 
cluir  on  the  stage  t  [*  Die  wilde  Gransamlteit,  das*  dem  niederjeworfenen  Gloster 
anf  derBtthnemit  einem  Stuhlfuss  bcide  Augen  ausgedrUckt  werden!'  Comment 
is  needle>«. — Ed  ]  Of  the  eleven  chief  persons  of  the  piece  only  Utree  rcmnin  alive  ! 
The  whole  action  in  Kmg  Ltar  has  the  character  of  a  nursery  tale  of  the  horrible 
sort,  only  that  it  is  lacking  in  the  wonderful. 

But  noisery  storieaare  not  fit  suljects  for  tragedy.  The  effect  of  the  serious  drama 
depends  upon  the  ntppo^tion  that  we  ourselves  are  of  the  same  stuff,  susceptible 
of  the  same  feeling*,  passions,  and  motives,  as  the  persons  whom  the  poet  brings 
before  us,  that  the  same  forces  rule  over  our  lives,  that,  consequently,  ihc  case  put 
before  us  Is  <rf'  like  concern  to  all.  This  illusion  the  poet  can,  at  no  price,  vaSax 
to  be  destroyed.  He  does  not  disturb  it,  or  he  hardly  disturbs  it,  even  when  he 
introduces  a  sujiernitural  element,  SO  long  as  it  is  related  or  natural  to  the  his- 
torical basis  on  which  the  piece  rests.  Gods,  ghosts,  oracles,  v^c.  n]i;ic,-ir,  under 
this  condition,  in  agreement  with  fate  and  accident,  which  alw.iys  have  for  us 
an  Irrational  side.  But  one  thing,  under  all  circumstances,  must  remain  intact, 
naosely,  the  pqrchologica!  basis  of  all  human  .iction.  In  dramatic  incidents  we  must 
recognize  our  own  !ife  mirmrcl ;  our  Io;4ic,  as  of  universal  wci;;ht.  The  poet  must 
not  attribute  to  his  persons  a  higher  degree  of  infatuati(<n,  of  perverseness,  an  i  short- 
sightedness than  we  hold  ourselves  and  mankind  at  i.irge  liable  to.  When  to  the 
heroes,  for  whom  he  claims  my  reverence  and  my  sympathy,  I  am  compelled  to 
ot^ect,  that  neither  I  nor  any  roan  in  his  senses  would,  in  the  given  case,  think  of  so 
ncting,  then  is  the  illusion  irrctricv.il)ly  ruined.  It  is  just  this  that  distinguishes  the 
nursery  tale  from  the  legend,  myth,  and  fable,  that  the  actions  of  the  hero  of  the 
tale  are  determined  by  motives  which  have  force  only  in  the  world  of  dreams  or  of 
childhood.  Hence  the  stuff  of  which  nursery  tales  are  composed  may  indeed  he 
treated  epically  or  lyrically,  or  be  made  available  in  fantastic  c  "medics  or  musical 
pieces,  as  S^ak<;§peare  h.xs  employed  it  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Hut  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  very  nature  of  the  grave  drama.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  play 
of  Kng  Lear}A  of  an  entirely  false  kind,  and  Tieck's  attempt  to  reanimate  it  for 
the  German  stage  must  necessarily  remain  without  effect  and  success. 


WILHELM  OECHELHAUSER 

ySudit^eart  dra$iuaisekt  Wtrk*^  Einttikmg,  1871,  pw  ja) — The  Fool  is  the  last 

and,  at  the  same  time,  the  noblest  creation  of  the  kind  in  Shakespeare  \  he  Is  by  far 
the  most  intellectual  nnd  noblest  of  his  fools.  Two  prevailing  currents  of  feeling  are 
conspicuous  in  the  Fool.  The  first  is  his  sorrow  over  Cordelia,  to  whom  he  is  as 
faithfuras  a  dog.  ''Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the  Foot  hath  muck 
*  pined  away.'  This  sorrow  is  expressed  by  the  mercileu  Mows  whidi,  far  exceed- 
iog  his  traditional  privilege,  he  deals  at  the  king  for  his  fqlly  in  abdicating  his  crown. 
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and  for  his  lack  of  just  appreciation  of  his  3roaiife^t  daughter.  We  should  hold  the 
Fool  to  he  hard  hearted,  malicioii<;,  if  it  were  not  for  his  motive.  But,  with  the  in- 
creailng  misfortunes  of  the  old  king,  the  tone  of  the  Fool  changes;  sympathy  with 
his  old  master  gives  another  direction  to  his'nund,  dii?  sweetens  his  bitterness.  In 
(he  Tearfal  night  on  the  heath  he  Mill  pleys  the  Ibol  only  to  meet  the  hanonr  of  the 
king  in  the  usual  way;  for  the  rest  he  is  all  anxiety  for  his  unhappy  lord.  He 
•  lal)onrs  to  outjest  his  [the  king's]  hcnrt'^truck  injuries.'  The  rAle  requires  a  skilful 
portrayer  of  character.  Comic  actors  hardly  ever  know  bow  to  master  this.  It  is 
•II  the  more  diflBcalt,  u  we  have  quite  lost  the  underrtandtug  of  this  class,  which 
still  flourished  even  in  Sh«fcespeare*s  time.  The  endeavour  to  support  this  rOte 
by  nonsensical  mimicry  should  cea^^e;  the  part  is  sustained  by  its  own  intellectual 
power.  I  would  have  the  Fuol  represented  as  an  elderly  mnn,  as  a  sort  of  fnmily 
piece  in  the  house  of  the  eighty  year-old  king.  His  otticc  would  naturally  have 
bMome  leas  perfnnctai7~Md  taaS^*  His  probeble  yean  released  him  from  the 
traditional  demands  made  upon  hh  class  for  physical  activity.  His  speeches  hear 
the  stamp  of  the  MtiriLj  imny  which  is  not  an  acquired  thing,  but  which  usu.illy  comes 
with  age  in  one  whc^e  humble  station  does  not  correspond  with  his  intellectual 
abilities.  Howerer  this  may  Iks,  the  efiiect  of  this  rDle  would  be  greatly  increased  if, 
V  thejstoriigr jji^lita  the  nask  of  the  Fool  is  allowed  ever  more  and  more  to  fall  oflT, 
ud  the  sad,  f"i»t«fnl  aerrant  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  as  in  this  scene  the 
nirroundings  of  the  unhappy  king  must  render  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
Fool  more  lively.  With  this  scene,  alas!  the  Fool  vanishes  from  the  stage ;  he  is  in 
'this  piece  treated,  as  his  class  were  in  actual  fife,  as  a  simple  object,  having  no  dilm 
upon  otte*s  personal  interest. 

[P.  36,]  Cordelia  should  have  yielded  to  Lear's  bizarre,  yet  harmless  idea  of  plea- 
sing himself  with  his  children's  protestations  of  love,  and  should,  as  she  knew  her 
father,  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  her  refusal  to  contribute  to  this  pleasure. 
Following  that  first,  onesided  impulse,  she  does  not  do  so,  and  indirectly  all  the  ^ 
after  misery  springs  from  her  refusal.  Although  man  is  answerable  only  for  the  nat- 
ural ,  foreseen  convequences  of  his  actions,  and  not  for  those  which  result  from  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances  and  the  collision  with  the  evil-doing  of  others,  yet 
tragic  criminality  has  another  standard  of  punishment  than  that  of  the  earthly  Judge. 
In  this  dark  tragedy,  tragic  guilt  knows  no  result  but  death ;  whoever  in  passing 
touches  only  the  hem  of  its  garment  falls  a  victim  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thus 
is  Cordelia's  death  justified.  But  how  nobly  docs  she  atone  for  her  fault !  With 
what  fulness  of  love  and  tenderness  docs  .she  call  hack  her  aged  father  to  life  and 
mental  soundness  i  Thenceforth  they  are  one ;  the  whole  life  of  the  one,  the  whide 
life  of  the  other,  so  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  at  once  the  hij^ieat 
poetry  and  the  highest  truth  when  they  die  together. 
'  The  part  of  Cordelia  is  in  every  respect  the  oppo-ite  of  that  of  Goneril.  While 
the  latter,  a  deep  study,  requires  great  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the  stage, 
the  former  may  be  acted  by  a  talented  beginner,  if  she  only  has  a  flexible  oifan 
united  with  deep,  warm  feeling.  It  is  especially  a  rdle  of  feeling,  which  must  be 
playc-'!  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  necessarily  by  an  actress  of 
very  youiliful  appear.ance.  Many  passages,  for  example,  the  recognition  scene,  be- 
long to  the  most  pathetic  scenes  which  the  stage  has  to  oflfer.  An  angelic  loveliness 
b  the  atmosphere  in  which  Cordelia  has  her  being.  But  in  the  introduction  a  differ- 
enttone  is  to  he  struck,  which  most  actresses  miss.  Here,  by  the  intonation  of  hei 
answer  to  I^ar, '  Nothing,'  must  be  expressed  the  defiant  emotion,  which,  although 
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from  the  noMe^t  motives,  has  sprung  up  in  her  mind  (its  rise  mny  be  intimated  by  her 
dumb  play  while  her  sisters  are  speaking),  but  then  also  there  must  be  shown  the 
mental  conflict,  the  result  of  whidi  is  that  laconic  answer.  To  hdp  this  I  would  in- 
sert before  her  first  answer,  *  Nothing,'  the  qneiy,  *  I  ?  *  followed  bf  a  pause,  expres- 
sive of  the  inward  stnigf^le,  before  she  !>reaks  out  quickly  and  suddenly  with  the 
•Nothing.'  Once  having  committed  herself  so  far,  she  becomes  calm  and  composed, 
without,  however,  manifesting  her  deep  pain  at  her  father's  cruelty.  It  must  appear 
how  her  heart  still  clings  to  her  father,  how  fearfully  she  suffers  under  hb  curse. 
The  insensibility  of  many  of  oar  Cordelias  in  this  scene  is  not  in  place ;  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  her  subsequent  appearance.  Her  dumb  play  in  the  first  Scene  is  the 
most  difficult  in  the  part. 


VICTOR  HUGO 

(  WWum  SkaknpfTtt  1864,  p.  322.) — Lear,  c'est  Poeearion  de  Cordelia.  La  ma> 
temit^  de  la  fille  snr  le  pire ;  snjet  profond ;  matemitA  v^ninible  entre  toutes,  si  ad« 

mirablcmcut  tradnite  pnr  Irt  l''-;^"-!idc  dc  ccttc  romaine,  nourrice,  au  fond  d'un  cachof, 
de  son  pdre  vieillard.    La  jeune  mamelle  pris  de  la  barlic  blanche,  tl  n'cst  point  de* 
spectacle  plus  sacri.    Cette  mamelle  filiate,  c'est  Cordelia. 

Une  firfs  cette  figure  rfivfe  et  troavie  Shakespeare  a  crid  son  drame.  Oft  mettre 
oette  rassurante  vision?  Dans  un  si^cle  obsciir.  Shakespeare  a  pris  Tan  3105  du 
monde,  le  temps  oCi  Joxs  itait  roi  de  Juda,  Aganippus  roi  de  France  et  L^ir  roi 
d'Angleterre.  Toute  la  terrc  6tait  alors  myst»iricu.se ;  repr6sentez-vous  cette  dpoque : 
le  temple  de  Jerusalem  est  encore  tout  neuf,  Ics  jardins  de  Simiramis,  hitis  depuis 
neuf  nnts  ans,  commencent  ft  crouler,  les  premiftres  monnues  d'or  paraissent  ft  £^gine, 
la  premidre  balance  est  faite  par  Phydon,  tyran  d'Argos,  la  premiftre  Eclipse  de  soleil 
est  calcuI6c  par  les  chinois,  il  y  a  trois  cent  douze  ans  qu'  Oreste,  accus6  par  les  Eu- 
minides  devant  rArdopage,  a  t\t  absous.  H^siodc  vient  dc  mourir,  Homere,  s'il 
vit  encore,  a  cent  ans,  Lycurgue,  voyageur  pensif,  rentre  ft  Sjiartc,  et  I'oo  aper^oil 
an  fond  de  la  sombre  nu£e  de  I'Orient  le  char  de  feu  qui  emporte  £lie;  c'est  dans 
CCmoment-lA  que  Liir — Lear — vit  et  r4gnesor!fs  lies  t^PL-hrcuscs.  Jonas,  Holo- 
pheme,  Dracon,  Solon,  Thespis,  Nabuchodonosor,  Anaximdne  qui  inventera  les  signes 
du  sodiaque,  Cyrus,  Zorobabel,  Tarquin,  Pytbagore,  £schyle,sont  &  naitrc;  Coriolan, 
Xerxfts,  Cindnnatus,  FftricMs,  Socrate,  Brennus,  Aristote,  Timolfon,  Dtaiosthftne, 
Alexandre,  ftpicure,  Annibal,  sent  des  larves  qui  attendent  leur  heure  d'cntrer  pormi 
les  hommcs;  Judas  Macchabie,  Viriate,  Popilius,  Jugurtha,  Mithridate,  Marius  et 
Sylla,  Cisar  et  Pomp6e,  Cliopfttre  et  Antoine,  sont  le  lointain  avcnir,  et  au  moment 
oft  Lear  est  roi  de  Bretagne  et  d'Islande,  il  ^teoulera  huit  cent  quatre-vingt-quinze 
ans  avant  que  ^igile  dtse ;  J^mUm  tat»  ifndm  vrU  BriUumost  et  neuf  cent  dnquante 
ans  avant  que  Sindque  dise :  Ultima  Thule.  Les  pictes  et  les  celtes — ^les  icossais  et 
les  anglais, — sont  tatou^s.  Un  peau-rouge  d'i  present  donnc  une  vague  idde  d'un 
anglais  d'alors.  C'est  ce  crdpuscule  que  choisit  Shakespeare;  large  nuit  commode 
an  r^  oft  cet  inventeur  ft  Taise  met  tout  ce  que  bon  Ini  semble,  oe  roi  Lear,  et  puis 
un  roi  de  France,  un  due  Bourgogne,  un  due  de  Comouailles,  un  due  d' Albany,  un 
comte  de  Kent  et  un  COmte  de  Gloccster.  Que  lui  importe  votre  histoire  4  lui  qui  a 
rbumaniti?   D'ailteuis  il  a  pour  lui  la  l^gende,  qui  c^i  une  science,  elle  aussi;  et, 
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autant  que  I'histoire  pcut-4tre,  mais  &  un  autre  point  dc  >'uc,  une  v^rit*.  Shakespeare 
at  d'accord  avee  Walter  Mapes,  arcUdiacrc  d'Oxford,  c'cst  bien  quelque  chose;  il 
adnet»  dqniis  Brntiit  jn«qn*a  Cadralla,  lei  qnatn-viiigt-dix-iieaf  rail  celtes  qni  ont 

pr6c6d6  le  scandinave  Hengist  ct  le  saxon  Horsa;  et  puisqu'il  croit  \  Mulinutias,^ 
Cinigisil,  Cdohilfc,  &  Cassibclan,  4  Cymhcline,  ft  Cynulphus,  it  Arvirapus,  \  Gui- 
dchus,  &  Escuin,  &  Cudred,  4  Vurtigernc,  &  Arthur,  ^  Ulher  Pendragon,  U  a  bien  le  droit 
de  crmre  an  roi  Lear,  et  de  ertor  Cordelia,  Ce  terrain  adopts,  ce  lien  aotee  dA- 
sx^wh,  cette  fondation  creus^.  il  prend  tout,  et  il  bOtit  aon  oenvre.  Const  met  ion  Inoale. 
II  preixl  la  tyrannic,  dont  il  fcra  plus  t.ird  la  faililes^c,  I.car;  il  prcnd  la  trahison, 
Edmund;  il  prend  Ic  divouemcnt,  Kent;  il  prcnd  rinj^r.uif.irlc  qui  commence  par 
une  caresse,  et  il  donne  k  ce  monstre  deux  t£tes,  Gonciil,  que  la  l^gendc  appelle 
Gomeillle,  et  Rcgane,  qve  la  Mfende  aiipdle  RagaU ;  11  prend  la  patemM ;  il  prend 
la  rojant^;  il  prend  la  ftodaliti;  il  prend  rnmbition ;  il  prend  la  d^mence  qu'il 
partage  en  trois,  et  il  met  en  prdsence  trois  fous,  le  houffon  du  roi,  fou  par  mWer, 
Edgar  de  Gloce5.tcr,  fou  par  prudence,  le  roi,  fou  par  misire.  C'est  au  sommet  de  cet 
eDtanencnt  tragiquc  qu'il  dreaie  et  pendie  Cordelia. 

II  jr  a  de  fonnidablea  tours  de  cathidrdei,  oomme*  par  exeniple,  la  giralda  de 
Seville,  qui  semblent  faites  tout  entiftres,  avec  leurs  ipirales,  k-urs  escalien,  leim 
sculptures,  leurs  caves,  leurs  coecums,  leurs  cellules  niriennes,  leurs  chambres  sonores, 
leurs  cloches,  Icur  plainte,  et  leur  masse,  et  leur  fl&che,  et  toute  leur  ^normili,  pour 
potter  on  ange  ouvrant  sar  leur  cUne  scs  ailca  dorto.  Tel  est  ce  drame,  U  Rti  Letr, 

Le  pftre  est  le  pritexte  de  la  fiUet  Cetie  adrnhnble  crtetion  homaine,  Lear,  sert 
de  support  Jl  cette  ineffable  creation  divine,  Cordelia.  Tout  ce  chaos  de  crimes,  de 
vices,  de  dtmences  et  de  misirc^,  a  pnur  raison  d'etre  Tapparition  splendide  dc  la 
vertu.  Shakespeare,  portant  Cordelia  dans  sa  pens^c,  a  cr6£  cette  Iragidie  comme 
nn  dieu  qui,  ayant  «ae  anrore  k  placer,  ferait  toot  exprto  un  monde  pour  Yj  nettre. 

Et  quelle  figure  qne  le  pire !  quelle  caryatide !  Cest  rhorome  couibi.  II  ne  fait 
que  ch.mijer  de  fardcnux,  toujnurs  plus  lourds.  Plus  Ic  vicillard  faihlit.  ] 'i'  'fojrls 
augmentc.  II  vit  sous  la  surcharge.  II  porte  d'abord  Tcmpire,  puis  Tingraiuude, 
puis  I'isolement,  puis  le  d^cspoir,  puis  la  faim,  et  la  toif,  puis  Irfolic,  puis  toute  la 
nature;  Let  nu£es  viennent  snr  sa  t€te»  lea  forlts  I'accablent  d'ombre,  l'oan^(aa  s'abat 
sur  sa  naque,  I'orage  plombe  son  mantean,  la  pinie  pise  sur  ses  (:\  .-.Av-i,  il  marche 
pli4  ct  hagard,  comme  s'il  avait  les  deux  penoux  de  la  nuit  sur  son  dos.  fepcrdu  ct 
immense,  il  jette  nux  t>oiirrasques  et  aux  gr£les  ce  cri  £piqae:  Pourquoi  me  halssez- 
vons,  tcopCtes?  poaiquoi  me  pcrstaitei-voiit?  Vkm  if 91a pat  mes  fiUtt.  Et  alon* 
c'est  fini,  la  Inenr  s'Adnt,  U  raison  te  dteonrage  et  ^en  va,  Lear  est  en  enfiunoe. 
Ah!  il  est  enfant,  ce  vicillard.  Eh  bien  I  il  lui  faut  une  m£re.  Sa  fille  paralt.  Son 
unique  fille,  Cordelia.  Car  Ics  deux  autres,  Regane  ct  Goneril,  ne  sont  plus  ses 
fiUes  que  de  la  quantity  n^ccs&aire  pour  avoir  droit  au  nom  de  parricides. 

Cordelia  approche.— JMr  fMMMM^MMMrr,  Href—  Vphs  Um  mm  tsprit,  je  U  satt, 
rftpood  le  yieUlard,  avec  la  dainroyance  sublime  de  T^arement.  A  paitir  de  ce 
moment,  I'adorable  allaitement  commence.  Cordelia  se  met  h  noiirrir  cette  vlclle 
ame  d6sc-p^ri-e  qui  se  mourait  d'inanition  dans  la  haine.  Cordelia  nourrit  Lear 
d'amour,  et  le  courage  revient;  elle  le  nourrit  dc  respect,  et  le  sourire  revient ;  clle  le 
nourrit  d*cq)<fance,  et  la  eonfianee  revient;  elle  le  nonirit  de  sagesse,  et  la  raison  r^ 
vicnt.  Lear,  convalescent,  remontc,  ct,  de  degrd  en  degri,  retrouve  la  vie.  L'enfiuit 
redevient  un  vieillard,  le  vicillard  redevient  un  homme.  Et  le  voilii  heurcux,  ce 
miserable.  C'cst  sur  cet  ipanouissement  que  fond  la  catastrophe.  Hilas,  il  j  a  des 
traitres,  il  y  a  des  parjurcs,  il  y  a  des  meurtriers.    Cordelia  meurt.    Rien  de  piw 
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lUlTnnt.  Lc  vieillard  sVtonne,  il  ne  comprend  pUi<,  cf,  em!>rassailt  06  cadavre,  il 
expire.  II  meuit  sur  ccttc  mortc.  Ce  d^sespoir  supreme  lui  est  ipargni  de  rcstcr 
derri^  elle  parmi  les  vivants,  pauvre  ombre,  t&tant  la  place  de  son  coeur  vidi  et 
chercbut  son  line  emportfe  par  ce  donx  ^tre  <iiii  est  puti.  O  Dieu,  cenx  que  toos 
•iineSt  tow  ne  les  laissez  pas  survivre. 

Demeurer  aprds  I'envolement  de  I'ange,  itrc  lc  |D4rc  orphelin  de  son  enfant,  €tte 
rceil  qui  n'a  plus  la  lumi^re,  £tre  le  coeur  sinislre  qui  n'a  plus  la  joie,  6tendre  les 
mains  par  moments  dnnt  Vobscvrit^,  et  ticher  de  ressaisir  quelqu'un  qui  £tait  14,  oft 
done  est-eUe?  se  tentir  onUM  dans  le  depart,  avoir  perdu  aa  raison  d'etre  ici-bas, 
€tre  disormais  un  bomme  qui  va  et  vient  devant  un  sepulchre,  pas  re^  pes  admb; 
c'est  vne  sombre  destinte.   Ta  as  bien  fait,  poCte,  de  tuer  ce.  vieiUard. 


An  edition  like  the  present  would  be  incomplete  without  5;ome  notice  of  the  version 
of  King  Lear  which  held  the  stajje  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  in  which  all 
our  greatest  actors,  Garricic,  Kemble,  Kean,  and  others,  won  applause,  and  which 
was  discarded  only  abont  forty  yean  ago.  It  is  so  mudi  easier  to  Uaqie  tban  to 
praise  that  we  echo  ver)'  readily  the  anathemas  that  are  now  heaped  on  the  name 
of  Tate.  But  really  Tate  was  little  to  blame;  he  was  merely  the  exponent  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  no  genius.  '  You  must  think  of  this,  look  you,  the  worm  will 
'do  Ms  kind.'  We  must  remember,  too,  that  Ltkt  Is  the  tnbUmest  tragedy  ever 
written,  so  awful  in  its  grandeur  that  it  almost  passes  into  a  realm  by  itself.  Cbaries 
Lamb  avers  that  it  ought  not  to  be  acted  at  all,  and  in  thus  saying  he  exonerates  Tate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  very  breath  with  which  he  condemns  him.  T.ite's  Version 
is  better  than  none;  if  we  had  not  Shakespeare's  play  to  read,  surely  it  were  better 
to  listen  to  Tate  than  not  to  know  the  play  at  all.  There  is  more  of  Shakespeare  in 
Tate's  Veision  than  there  is  of  Tate. 

At  any  rate,  I  cannot  but  think  that  others,  however  hard  they  may  be  upon  Tate  for 
his  laughable  attempts  to  be  Shakespearian  in  his  changes,  will,  like  myself,  be  a  little 
softened  towards  him  after  reading  bis  Dedication;  a  lone  of  reverence  for  Shake- 
speare mns  through  it  thai  quite  took  me  fay  sn^prise.  It  is  as  follows :  To  my  Esteemed 
Friend  Thomas  Bt^ler,  Esq;  Sir,  You  have  a  natural  Right  to  this  Piece,  since  by 
your  Advice  I  attempted  the  Revival  of  it  with  Alterations.  Nothing  hut  the  Povv'r  of 
your  Persuasions,  and  my  Zeal  for  all  the  Remains  of  Skakespear  cou'd  have  wrought 
me  to  80  hold  an  TMertaking.  I  found  that  the  New-modelling  of  this  Story  wou'd 
force  me  sometimes  on  die  difficult  Task  of  making  the  diiefest  Persons  speak  some» 
thing  like  their  Character,  on  Matter  whereof  I  li  u!  im  Ground  in  my  Author.  I.eai*t 
real  and  Edgar's  pretended  Madness  have  so  mucli  of  fxtravagant  Nature  (I  know 
not  how  else  to  express  it),  as  cou'd  never  have  started  but  from  our  Shakespear's 
Creating  Fancy.  The  Images  and  Language  are  so  odd  and  surprizing,  and  yet  so 
i^reeuble  and  proper,  that  whilst  we  grunt  that  none  but  Skaietpear  could  have 
form'd  such  GmccMti  ons ;  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  (hey  were  the  only  Things  in  the 
World  that  ought  to  be  said  on  those  Occasions.   I  found  the  whole  to  answer  your 
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account  of  it,  a  Ilcnp  of  Jewels,  unstrung,  and  unpollsht;  yet  so  dazTing  in  their 
Disorder,  that  I  soon  pcrceiv'd  1  had  sciz'd  a  Treasure.  'Twas  my  good  Fortune  to 
light  on  one  Eicpedient  to  rectify  what  was  wanting  in  the  Regularity  and  Pkobability 
of  the  Tate,  which  was  to  run  through  the  whole,  as  Lave  betwixt  Edgar  and  Cor- 
delia ;  th.it  never  chang'd  a  Word  with  each  other  in  the  Original.  This  renders 
Cordelia  s  Indifference,  and  her  Father's  Pxssion  in  the  first  Scene,  probable.  It 
likewise  gives  Countenance  to  Edgar's  Disguise,  making  that  a  generous  Design  that 
was  hefore  a  poor  Shift  to  save  his  Life.  The  Diitreas  of  the  Story  is  evidently 
heightened  by  it ;  and  it  particularly  gave  Occasion  of  a  New  Scene  or  Two,  of  more 
Success  (perhaps)  than  Merit.  This  method  necessarily  threw  mc  on  making  the 
Tale  conclude  in  a  Success  to  the  innocent  distrest  Persons:  Otherwise  I  roust  have 
ineumbred  the  Stage  with  dead  Bodies,  which  Conduct  makes  many  Tragedies  eon- 
dade  with  unseasonable  Jests.  Yet  was  I  wract  with  no  small  Fears  for  so  bold  a 
Change,  till  I  found  it  w  ell  receiv'd  by  my  Audience ;  and  if  this  will  not  satisfy 
the  Reader,  I  can  produce  an  Authority  that  questionless  will. 
Neither  is  it  of  so  Trivial  an  Undertaking  to  make  a  Tragedy  end  ^^^TjljJJj^ 
haf^pily,  far  *tit  mart  JiJUuH  t»  save  ikon  *tis  U  XUt:  77ke  Dagger  J  '""^ 
and  Cup  of  Poison  art  ahoays  im  Reddinms  inst  to  Mng  th*  AtHm 
to  the  last  Extremity,  and  then  by  probable  means  t»  reeover  All,  rrquirr  fht 
Art  cttd  Judgment  of  a  Writer,  and  cost  him  many  a  Pang  in  the  i\rfjnnante. 

1  have  one  thing  more  to  apologize  fur,  which  is  that  1  have  us'd  less  Quainincss 
of  Expression  even  in  the  Newest  Farts  of  this  Flay.  I  confess,  *twas  Design  in  me^ 
partly  to  comply  with  my  Author's  Style,  to  make  the  Scenes  of  a  Piece,  and  partly 
to  ^Mve  it  some  Resemhl.mce  of  the  Time  and  Persons  here  Represented.  This,  Sir, 
I  submit  wholly  to  you,  who  are  both  a  Judg  and  Master  of  Style.  Nature  had 
exempted  you  before  you  went  Abroad  from  the  Morose  Saturnine  Humour  of  onr 
Coontry,  and  yon  bronght  home  the  Refinedness  of  Travel  withont  the  Affectation. 
Many  faults  I  see  in  the  following  Fisges,  and  question  not  but  you  will  discover 
more;  yet  I  will  presume  so  far  on  your  Friendship  as  to  make  the  whole  a  Tresent 
to  you,  and  Subscribe  myself  Your  obliged  Friertd  and  humble  Servant^  N.  TaT£. 


PROLOGUE 

Since  by  Mistakes  your  best  delights  are  made 
(For  e'en  your  Wives  can  please  in  Masquerade), 
'Twere  worth  our  while,  to  have  drawn  yon  in  this  Day 
By  a  new  Name  to  our  old  honest  Play; 
But  he  that  did  this  F\'rnings  Treat  prepare  \ 
Bluntly  resolv'd  before  hand  to  declare  > 
Your  Entertainment  should  be  most  old  Fare.  ) 
Yet  hopes  since  in  ridi  Skakespeat^s  sdl  it  grew  \ 
'Twill  relish  yet,  with  those  whose  tasts  are  tni^  > 
And  his  Ambition  is  to  please  a  Few.  ) 
If  then  this  Heap  of  Fiow'rs  shall  chance  to  wear 
Fkesh  beanty  in  the  Order  they  now  bear. 
Even  this  SkaMespeav^s  Frwse;  each  mstick  knows 
'Mon^t  plenteous  Fiow'rs  a  Garland  to  Compose 
Which  strung  by  this  Course  Hand  may  fairer  show 
But  'twas  a  Power  Divine  first  made  '^m  grow. 
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Why  shoald  <hese  Scenes  lie  hid,  in  whidi  we  find 

What  may  at  once  divert  end  teach  the  Mind; 

Morals  were  always  proper  for  tlie  Stage, 

But  are  ev'n  necessary  in  this  Age. 

Poeti  mast  Ulce  the  Qnudiet  Teaching  Trade, 

Since  Priotft  their  Province  of  Intrigue  invade; 

But  we  the  worst  in  this  Exchange  have  got, 

In  vmtn  our  Poets  Preach,  whilst  Churchmen  Plot. 


THE  PERSONS 


King  Lear, 

Gloster, 

Kent, 

Edgar, 

Bastard, 

Cornwall, 

Albany, 

Gentkauui  Vaher, 

Goneril, 

Regan, 

Cordelia, 


Mr.  Betterton. 
Mr.  Gillo. 
Mr.  WUtshire. 
Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Jo.  Wniiams. 
Mr.  Noiris. 
Mr.  Bowman. 

Mr.  Jevon. 

Mrs.  Sliadwcl. 
Lady  Slingsby. 
Mrs.  Barry. 


When  the  play  opens  Gloncester  b  already  eonvinced  <tf  Edgar's  treadiery,  and 

Edmund  is  in  hif;h  favour. 

As  the  royal  procession  is  entering,  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edgar, 
'speaking  to  Cordelia  at  Entrance,'  declares  his  love  for  her,  and  is  assured  by  her 
that  his  love  is  returned,  so  ardently.  Indeed,  that  Cordelia's  Uunt  replies  to  her 
father  are  prampted,  not  so  much  by  detestation  of  her  sisters'  hypocrisy,  as  by  a  do* 
aire  to  nvdd  marriage  with  Buigundy: 

'Cordelia.    \Ati,!t\  Now  comes  niy  tri.il,  Hew  am  I  distfCM, 
Thai  must  with  cold  speech  tempt  the  chol'rick  king 
Rather  to  Icavt  ID*  Dowcdm;  diM  Qgiid«an  m* 
To  kMh'd  aabrafiM.* 

Cordelia  is  cast  off,  and  Burgundy  refuses  her;  of  the  King  of  France  there  is  no 

mention  throughout  the  play.    Kent  is  banished. 

Now  that  Cordelia  is  in  disgr.ice  Edgar  renews  his  suit,  but  Cordeli.-i,  true  to  the 
fuhionable  propriety  of  the  last  century,  at  once  becomes  coquettish,  and  thinks  she 
must  test  Edgar's  love  by  coldnesi,  and  alleges  that  she  is  now  no  longer '  the  darling 
*of  a  king.'  Whereupon  Edgar: 

'Thus  IA4e>t7l>lM*">o*t  State  In  DistitMl 

How  arc  wc  to«t  on  Fortune'^  fickle  flouf]  I 
The  Wave  that  with  suqirising  kindness  brought 
The  dear  wreck  to  ay  arms,  has  snatched  It  baclc^ 
And  left  me  Boumiiig  en  the  banea  eliaar.' 

The  Bastard  pemiades  Edgar  to  conceal  himself,  and  then  shows  the  forged  letter 
to  Gloucester;  and  here  Tate  so  polishes  up  one  of  Shakespeare's  *  jewels'  as  to  make 
40 
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it  dazzling;  in  the  original  Gloucester  says  to  Edgar  '  wind  me  into  him.'  Thus 
Tate: 

'  wiad  me  into  him. 
That  I  may  biw  the  Tniytor's  Heart,  and  (old 
Hia  hiaadiag  Eaiiala  M  ay  TVfilU  aim.* 

The  venloii  now  folknra  the  orlgiiMl  with  toknUe  fiddiqr,  tbraogh  Kcn^t  en- 
tnuBce»  in  diagolse,  on  Leiu't  service,  end  thnmgh  Lear's  c«rw  on  GoneriI,of  cowse, 

as  is  well  known,  with  the  omission  of  the  Fool. 

In  the  next  Act  the  Bastard  induces  Edgar  to  fly,  and  Gloucester  in  his  rage  tells 
the  Bastard  to  '  pursue  the  villain  And  bring  bim  peace-meal  to  me.* 

Kent  and  Oswald  arrive  at  Glonootei's  casde  and  have  their  quarrel ;  Kent  calls 
Oswald,  'Thou  Escence-Bottlel'  and  offers  to  *  tread  the  nrass-cat  into  moitar.' 
Kent  is  put  in  the  ?.tncks. 

In  the  next  scene  Edgar  enters,  and,  after  uttering  tbc  first  four  or  five  lines  of  his 
soliloquy, '  I  heard  myself  proclaimed,'  &c.,  says : 

'  —How  casie  now, 
*  Twcra  to  defeat  the  audlee  of  my  Tnle^ 

And  leave  ih--  prirfs  on  my  sword's  reeking  Point:  * 

But  Love  ilcuins  ffic  from  Deaiti's  peaceful  Cell, 

Still  whi^tpering  me,  GffiMSi^'iiiillatre^i ; 

Unltind  as  ahe  is,  I  caaoot  see  her  wretched. 

But  must  \>t  near  to  wait  upoQ  her  ForttUM. 

Who  lcnow<t  hut  the  white  Minute  yet  nUkjrCOOM^ 

Whes  Edg»r  may  do  scrrice  to  CtriUUm, 

That  chamhig  hope  adil  tiaa  iM  to  die  Oar 

Of  painful  Life,  and  n<.:itcet  me  to  submit 

To  tli'  humblest  sbifu  to  leeep  that  Life  a  Foot; 
Mr      I  *iU  beiaMar.' fte. 

Again,  the  original  is  adhered  to  tolerably  close  throttghont  the  rest  of  the  Act 
When  Regan  says,  *  What  need  one?*  and  Lear,  in  the  original,  replies  in  those 
musical  words  of  saddest  pathos,  *Ob,  reason  not  the  need,*  we  have  instead  in  the 

Version : 

*  Rtgim.  What  need  emf 

/.Air.    V.\nv\  '.  Fire  !  here— Leprosies  and  blucM  TlejBMt 
Room,  room  for  Hell  to  belch  her  Horron  up 
And  drench  the  Circes  in  a  stfcam  FliCi 

Ucarlihow  th'  Infemab  cccho  to  aiy  lage 
Tbdr  Whips  and  Snakes. 

JUfitn.    }Iow  lewd  a  thing  is  Possioal 
Ctiuril.    So  old  and  stomachful.' 

The  Third  Act  opens  with  Lear,  demented,  on  the  heath,  and  again  the  original 
is  followed  in  his  speeches :  '  Blow  winds  and  burst  your  cheeks,'  &c 

In  the  next  scene  the  Bastard  recdves  love  I^eit  from  both  Regan  and  Goneril, 
and  to  him  enters  Qoncester,  who  reveals  that  he  is  plottii^  to  restore  Lear.  At 
Gloucester  is  gdng  out  he  is  met  by  Corddia,  while  the  *  Bastard  observes  them  at  • 
'distance.* 

*  Cord.   Turn,  Glotter.  Turn,  by  the  sacred  Pow'n 
I  do  conjure  you,  give  my  griefs  a  Hearing, 

You  miat:  you  shall,  nay  I  am  sure  you  will, 
Vbr  yott  were  always  styi'd  the  Just  and  Good. 

Clatt.    ^Vhat  woulJ'.st  thou,  Princess?  rise  nnd  ■piwt  thj gllfft. 

C^rd.   Nay,  you  sttalt  promlic  to  redrew  'em  MO 
OrheralUlnadlbravtr:  Iaus«at 
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'Thy  tucoour  for  «  Father,  and  a  king, 
An  injur'd  Father  and  an  injur'd  king. 

Btut.  O  Chaming  Sorrow  I  how  her  Tean  adorn  her, 
UlteDeweii  Flow'w,  but  the  fa  wtrnw. 
And  I  must  qucn>  h  tins  liop«leMfb«r  Ih*  klodKofi 

Glati.   Consider,  Princess, 
FerwiMai  dwu  beot'st, 'Ifa  fer  A*  Uag  tfutt  wtmg'd  Thw. 

Card.    O  name  not  that  ;  he  did  not,  cou'd  Mt  WlOlg AM. 
Nay,  muse  not,  Closter,  for  it  i»  too  likely 
This  injur'd  king  e'er  thii,  i«  past  your  Aid, 
And  fOfM  distracted  with  his  Savage  Wrongs. 

Btt.  t*n  gue  no  more,— and  yet  my  Eyea  an  clkam'd. 

Cat\i.     Or,  wii.it  if  It  I  c  Worse? 

As  'tis  too  probable,  this  furious  Night 

Has  piac'd  hfa  imdor  Body,  dw  UmIc  Wbdl 

And  co\i\  Rain  cbtlCd,  or  Lightning  ttnick hfaa  Dt>d{ 

If  it  be  so,  your  promise  is  discharg'd. 

And  I  have  only  «M  pOOr  Boon  to  beg. 

That  you'd  oonwy  aa  ao  hfa  breathless  Trunk, 

With  ny  torn  Robea  to  wrap  hb  hoary  Head, 

With  my  torn  Hair  to  biad  his  Haada  and  Foot, 

Then  with  a  thow'r  of  Taais 

Toaradi  Ma  Oay-emear'd  Chadm,  aad  dyehcride  UaL 

GUtt.    Rise,  lair  Cardelf;  timt  Ittst  Piety 
EaCNlgll  t*  attone  for  both  thy  slstert  Crimes. 
I  have  already  ploued  to  restore 
My  iajur'd  Master,  and  thy  Vermc  tells  aM 
We  shall  tuooeed,  and  suddenly.  [AbV. 

Ctrd.   Dispatch,  A  ramie, 
Pravide  Bie  a  Diguise,  well  iaataatly 
Go  seek  die  Kfaigaad  bitogUai  aome  rdlct 

At\iHtf.    How,  Madam  !    Are  you  ignorant 
Of  what  your  Impious  Sistcra  have  decreed! 
Iimafdiam  Death  for  any  that  r^eve  him. 

C«rd.    I  cantK)t  dread  the  Furies  in  this  case. 

Ar.   In  such  a  Night  as  thisT  Coosider,  Madam, 
For  many  mika  abaot  ihan*a  aeanaa  BhA 
To  shelter  hu 

Ctrd.  Thereftra  no  shelter  for  the  King, 
And  more  our  Ouirity  to  find  hitn  out  : 
What  have  not  Women  dar'd  for  vicious  Lovet 
And  wall  beshtetngproofii  that  they  can  dare 

For  Pirty  3<;  much.    Blow  Wjn'!s.  .-xnd  Ld^talOCS  laO« 
Bold  in  my  Virgin  Innocence,  I'll  Aic 
My  Royal  Father  to  relieve,  or  dye.'  [JEcdf. 
£m*t.  PfOvidaaM  a  difUfaa«wt'a  instantly 

GoseakdiaKfnf ;  ha  1  ha  I  a  lucky  change 

That  Vertue  which  I  fcar'd  would  be  my  MnlfaWTtj 

Has  prov'd  die  Bond  to  my  Deaign; 

in  bribe  two  Rufliana  shall  at  dfataaee  ftUew, 

And  ceite  'cm  in  some  desert  Phice;  and  theva 

Whilst  one  retains  her  t'other  shall  return 

1 '  iiifurtn  me  adMre  she's  Lodg'd  ;  I'll  be  disguia'd  MO. 

Whilst  they  are  poching  for  me,  I'U  to  the  Duke 

With  these  Dispatches,'  ftc,  &c.  [Exit. 

In  the  next  Scene  we  have  Lear  before  the  hovel  where  he  meets  Mad  Tom,  that 
eats  the  •  Wall-nut  and  the  Water- nut.'   The  ori^naLiaLUftain  followed,  but,  be  it 
•  idways  remembered,  with  the  iiin{a|TnB  nf  iir«»~"f  q^i. 

Lour,  Edgar,  Kenl^  aad  Gloocester  d^arl;,  and  Coiddia  aad  her  maid«  Anat^ 
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enter,  and  immediately  after  the  Bastard's  two  ruffians.  •  They  sieze  Cordelia  and 
'  Arante,  who  shriek  out.'  Now  comes  Edgar's '  white  minute,'  and  he  rushes  in,  and 
crying  to  the  Ruffians,  •  Avannt  ye  Blond^hounds ! '  <  Drives  >em  widi  bis  Qoarter- 
'  staff/  and  they  run  off  bawling,  'The  Devil,  the  Devil  I*  Edgar  recognizes  the 
Princess,  but  is  obliged  to  kucp  uji  liis  disguise,  with,  'Who relieves  poor  Tmw,  that 

*  sleeps  on  the  Nellie,  with  Ihe  Hedg-pig  for  his  Pillow  ? 

'Whilst  Smug  r'y'd  the  Bellows 
She  truckt  with  her  Fellow*, 
The  FrecUe-iac'd  Mab 
Wm  a  mcHM,  md  a  Drikb, 
Yet  SmUMu  made  Ohtrmt  Jealous.* 

He  does  not  hold  out  long,  lunvcver,  but  soon  reveals  himself,  and  explains  the 
reason  for  his  disguise,  not  forgetting  to  refer  to  her  injunction  upon  him  to  troable 
her  upon  the  Theme  of  love  no  more.  This  proves  too  much  for  Cordelia,  and  she 
exclaims: 

*  Come  to  my  Arms,  thou  dearest,  best  of  Men, 
And  lake  the  kindest  Vows,  dut  e'er  were  tpeka 
Bjr  a  protettiog  Maid. 

Sdgar,  Is'tpoMftkt 

G»rA  By  dia  dew  Vital  Streaadiat  baths  ay  Heart, 
[which,  by  the  way,  reminds  ns  of  Gray's  Jtenf,] 

'  These  hallowM  Rags  of  thine,  and  naked  TeitUB,  • 

These  abject  T.is;,<.ls,  these  fanuntick  Shreds, 
(Ridiculous  cv'a  to  the  meanest  Gown) 
To  ne  are  de8t«r  fhaa  the  richest  Poenp 

Of  purple  Monarchi. 

EJ^ar.   Generous,  charming  Maid,'  &c.,  &c. 

And  the  Scene  closes  with  Edgar's  offer  to  protea  the  two  women  wliile  tliey  re- 
tire to  ihc  hovel  for  the  night. 

*  Meanwhile  the  Stars  shall  dart  their  kindest  Beams, 

Aad  Aagab  «ktt  my  C»nUltf»  Dreams.'  [ Ar«H«<. 

In  the  next  Scene  Gloucester's  eyes  are  pot  out,  and  the  nnfortanate  nobleman 
6nds  relief  at  the  dose,  in  a  long  speedi  bewailing  his  loss  of  sightt 

*  Ko  aMT*  10  irftw  Ae  Beauty  ef  the  Spring, 

Nor  see  dw  Faee  of  Kiadiad,  or  of  fMead,*  itc,  ftc 

But  he  resolves  upon  revenge,  by  exhibiting  hbnself  to  the  crowd,  and  enlisting  thdr 

pity  for  himself  and  the  King,  and  then,  when  his  mission  is  accomplished,  he  Will 
throw  himself  from  some  precipice  on  *  the  ragged  Flint  below, 

*  VTicncc  my  freed  Soul  to  her  bright  Sphere  shall  fly. 
Through  boundless  Orbs,  eternal  Regions  spy. 
And  Ilka  the  Sub,  be  all  eaa  tbciouB  Eye.' 

The  opening  of  the  l  uui  ih  Act  finds  '  Edmund  and  Regan  amorously  Seated,  list* 

*  ening  to  Musick.'  Mutual  vows  are  exchanged,  and  before  Edmund  drafts  he  gives 
Regan*  a  happy  Image  to  lodge  in  that  breast  where  all  his  Treasure  lies  [Pul/u^ 

*oiil  11  picture,  drops  n  Ncte.^  Of  course  this  is  Goncril's  note,  and  Regan's  jealousy 
is  continued.  An  Ofiiccr  enters,  who  announces  a  great  rebellion,  stirred  up  by 
Gloucester,  whom  wc  fmd  in  the  next  scene,  led  to  Dover  by  Edgar,  but  on  the  way 
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they  meet  Kent  and  Cordelia ;  the  latter  is  filled  with  grief  that  she  has  been  even 
remotely  the  cause  of  Gloucester's  misfortune,  tnit  Gloucester  foij^ves  her,  end  bids 
her  '  take  a  dark  Idaa's  blessing.' 

Kent  is  urged  to  assume  command  of  the  rebellion  which  is  now  afoot,  and  leaves 
for  that  purpose  with  Cordelia.  The  scene  on  the  supposed  Cliff  of  Dover  is  fol- 
lowed closely,  and  the  description  of  the  Cliff  is  exact,  except  the  omission  of  the 
line,  *  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebble  chafes.'  Lear  enters  and  raves  as  in  the 
original ;  is  found  by  Cordelia's  messengers.  Oswald  enters,  and  is  slain  fay  Edgar, 
and  Goncril's  letter  found. 

In  the  next  scene  '  Lear  is  asleep  on  a  couch ;  Cordelia,  and  attendants  standing 
*by  him.*  The  original  is  retained  quite  closely  until  Lear  says, '  I  fetf  I  am  not 
*in  my  perfect  mind,*  when  Cordelia  exclaims:  *Nay,  then  brewel  to  Pirtience; 
'  witness  for  me  Ye  mighty  Pow'is  I  ne'er  complain'd  till  now ! '  When  Lear  says, 
'  I  think  that  Lady  To  be  my  Child  Cordelia,'  Cordelia  replies,  *  O  my  dear,  dear 
•Father!' 

*Ltar.   Be  your  Tear*  wet  t  Ye>  faith ;  pray  do  not  Weep, 
I  know  I  have  giv'n  thcc  Cause,  and  am  SO hUBlMcd 
With  Craucs  since,  that  I  cou'd  ask 
Forsivenets  of  thee,  were  it  possible 

That  thou  cou'dst  grant  it ;  but  I'm  well  assur'd 
Ttioi.  canst  not ;  tlierefore  do  I  stand  thy  Justice; 
If  thou  hast  P<dMm  br  me  I  will  driak  it 

.  Bi«s  thee  and  dye. 

Card,   O  pity.  Sir,  a  bleeding  Heart,  and  cease 
This  killing  I.angua(;e. 

Zmt.  TcU  me.  Friends,  where  am  It 
Gmt.   In  yonr  own  kfngdora.  Sir. 

Lear.    V^o  not  aljusc  inc. 

Ctnt.    De  comforted,  good  Madam,  (br  the  Violeoco 
Of  Us  Disna^a's  past :  we'll  lead  him  la. 
Nor  trouble  him,  till  be  is  better  settled. 
Wil't  please  you,  Sir,  walk  into  freer  Air? 

Ltar.    Vou  mu»t  iKar  witlt  mc,  I  am  Old  and  Foolish,     [Tk^  lia4 kbit 

Ctrd.   The  Gods  restofc  you. — Heark,  1  bear  alar 
The  beaten  Drum,  Old  Kmfi  a  Mao  of  *•  Word. 
O  for  an  Arm 

Lilce  the  fierce  Thunderer's,  when  the  £artb-l>orn  Sons 
Stonn'd  Heav'H  to  fifbt  this  lijui'd  FUber's  Battle  I 

That  I  cou'd  shift  my  Sex,  and  die  me  deep 
In  his  opposcr's  Blood  I    liut  as  I  may, 
With  Women's  Weapom,  Piety  and  Pray'rs, 
I'U  aid  his  Cause.— You  neveiHsrriJiK  Gods 
Fight  on  bii  Side,  and  Thunder  on  bit  Foea 
Such  Tempests  as  his  poor  .i.;"  !  \\  .\<\  sastain'd; 
Your  Image  suffers  when  a  Monarch  bleeds. 
'Til  your  own  Caine,  ibr  diat  year  Snceen  brfag* 
ReveflfB  your  sdves,  and  right  an  injur'd  King.' 

Emd  ^tk*  FMtrA  Act. 

The  next  Act  opens  with  a  short  scene  between  Goneril  and  her  'Poisoner,' 
in  which  the  former  is  assured  that  the  banquet  and  the  poison  for  her  'imperious 

*  Sister'  are  ready.    Exeunt.    Tlien  Edmund,  alone  in  his  tent,  exttlls  in  language 
somewhat  too  warm  for  modem  taste  over  the  success  of  his  amotirs  with  the  two 
sisters.    In  the  next  scene,  after  Edgar  has  left  Gloucester  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree 
while  he  goes  off  to  the  fight,  Gloucester  soliloquises  thus  t 
40  • 
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*  The  Fight  grows  hot ;  the  whole  War's  now  at  Work, 
And  the  goar'd  Battel  bleeds  in  every  Vein. 

Whilst  Drums  and  Tmmpcts  diowo  loud  Slaughter**  Roar; 
Whora's  Glootor  BOW  tint  w'd  •»  h«*d  dw  Fray, 
iUMl  Mour  tb«  Itaaki  whon  dotdUott  dufar  bqr** 

And  fone  ten  or  fifteen  more  lina  quite  at  despairing  and  quite  as  tedious.  Can 
these  be  the  lines  which  Spedding  (see  amU^  p.  313)  says  were  spoken,  in  Macreadj's 

version,  by  Gloucester  while  the  battle  was  in  progress?  I  have  searched  in  vain 
through  Macrcndy's  yournal  for  any  notice  of  his  sla^e-nrrangement  in  this  respect. 

Edgar  returu^  with  the  news  that  the  battle  is  lost,  and  Albany  and  Goneril,  &c. 
enter  with  Lear  and  Cordelia  prisoners.  Goneiil  in  an  Aside  tdls  n  captain  to  dis* 
patch  the  prisoners,  and  Edgar  enters  in  disguise  and  impt-aclics  EJmunJ  of  treason, 
and  challenges  him  to  fight  All  depart  to  witness  the  duel,  and  leave  Kent  and 
Cordelia  guarded. 

'Uar.  O  Kent,  Cordelia  I 
You  an  the  only  Pair  that  I  e'er  wmg'd 
AnddM  Jtut  Gods  have  made  you  W'itimses 
Of  my  Digracc,  the  very  thame  of  Fortune 
To  MO  mt  duin'd  and  shackled  at  these  yeait  I 
Yet  were  you  but  Speeutois  of  my  Woca, 
Not  fclIow<«uffcrers,  all  were  well  I 

Cord.    This  language,  Sir,  add*  yet  to  our  Affliction. 

Ltmr,  Thou  Kent,  didat  bead  the  Troop*  that  (ought  my  Battel, 
Bxpoa'd  diy  Ufe  aad  Portwiea  for  a  MaMer 
Tbathad(as  I  remember)  bani!>ht  Thcc. 

Knti,   Pardon  me.  Sir,  that  once  I  broke  your  orders,'  &c. 

On  learning  that  Kent  had  followed  him  as  a  servant  Lear  weeps  an  1  almost  faints, 
but  recovers,  and  bids  the  guards  conduct  tliem  to  prison,  where  they  *  will  sit  alone 
♦like  Birds  i'  th'  Cage,'  &c.,  and  departs,  asserting  that 

'  Together  we'll  out-toil  the  spight  of  Hell 
AaddyetbeWoadmertlMWerid;  Away.* 

The  duel  between  £dgar  and  Edmund  takes  place,  after  much  boasting  on  both 
sides  of  their  legithante  and  illegitimate  births.  Edmund  falls,  and  R^aa  and  Gon* 
eril  avow  their  lore  and  jealonqr  over  his  Ueednig  body.  Goneril  reveals  her  attempt 
to  poiion  Regan  atlhe  bamjueC  on  the  previous  evening, and  expresses  a  desbe  to  see 

'  How  well  that  blasted  Beauty  will  become 
Cotweallng  Blood,  aad  Death's  coavulsiva  Pangs.* 

Whereupon  R^an  retorts  that  she  has  done  the  same  thing  by  Goneril,  and  poisoned 

her  at  her  own  banquet.  Edmund  stops  what  he  terms  their  •  untimely  Strife,'  and 
is  borne  out  in  a  resigned  frame  of  mind,  sustained  by  the  reflection : 

'  Who  would  not  chuse,  like  me,  to  yield  his  Breath 
T'  have  Rival  Queens  contend  for  him  in  Death. 

In  the  next  and  last  scene  Lear  is  discovered  in  prison  asleep,  with  his  head  in 
Cordelia's  lap.  Cordelia  apostrophises  the  sleeping  king,  and  wonders  what  fate  has 
seized  Edgar  '  in  this  general  Wreclc.' 

*  O  Godsl  a suddea  Gloom o'erwbdms  me,  aad  the  Image 
or  Otath o'srapnds  dM  Place.~!Iat  Who  ara  Tlieaat 
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Enttr  Captain  tmd  Officers  witk  Cords. 

*  Caft.  Now,  Sin,  dlapMch,  aircady  an  you  paid 
la  part.  tlM  batt  of  your  Reward**  to  ooma. 

LtAr.   Charge,  charge  upon  their  Flank,  their  hit  Wiog  halts. 
Piuh,  piuh  the  Battel,  and  the  Day's  our  own. 
Tl»ir  Ranks  are  broke,  down  witli  AUom^. 
Who  holds  my  Hands  ?— O  thou  deceiving  Sleqi, 
I  was  this  very  Minute  on  the  Chace; 
And  novr  a  Prisoiaer  here.— Wlukt  BMHI  tiMSlsvait 
You  will  not  murther  met 

Card.  Help,  Earth  and  Heaven  I 
For  your  Suu;^  s.»kc,  dear  Sirs,  and  for  the  Gods. 

OJIie.   Mo  1  ears,  good  Lady,  no  pleadiitg  afainst  Gold  and  Prelenncnt. 
Come,  Sirs,  make  ready  y oar  Cords. 

Cord.    You,  Sir,  I'll  sciie, 
You  have  a  humane  Form,  anii  if  no  Pray'rs 
Can  touch  your  Soul  to  spare  a  poor  Kin^a  LiC^ 
If  there  be  anything  that  you  hold  DeaTy 
By  that  I  beg  you  to  dispatch  me  6nt. 

Caft.    Comply  with  her  Request ;  dispatch  her  First. 

Xmr.  Off  Helt-iiounds,  by  the  Gods  I  chaise  you  spare  her. 
Tis  my  CbnfriiMi,  ny  tnn  pieos  Daughter ; 
Nopitjrt — Nay,  then  take  an  old  ^^ans  Vengeance. 

\_S>t«tch*t  a  I'artUaH,  and  ttriJkts  down  two  ^  Hum  ;  tk€  rest  quii 
CoiddlM,mmdtmrmamJUm.  MmttrYdgu  amd  AJhauf. 

£i/c.    Drath  '.  Hell  I  ye  Viiltures.  hold  your  tfl|ploiia  Baads, 
Or  take  a  speedier  Death  than  you  wou'd  give. 
Ct^.  By  wiioaeComnandt 

£dg:    Behold  the  Duke,  your  Ja't-I. 

Alb.    Guards,  seiic  those  InstruincnLs  of  Cruelty. 

Cord.    My  Edgar,  Oh  I 

Edg.   My  Dear  Ctrdtlial  Lucky  was  the  Minute 
Of  our  Approach,  tlie  Gods  have  weigh'tf  oar  Sttfrings ; 
W  arc  past  the  Fire,  am!  now  must  shine  to  Ages. 

*  G*Ht.   Look  here,  my  Lord,  see  where  the  generous  King 
Has  slain  two  of  'cat. 

I.f.tr.   Did  I  aoc.  Fellow  r 
I've  iccn  the  Day,  with  my  good  biting  Faukhion 
I  cou'd  have  made  'em  skip;  IhaiOld  now. 
And  tlieae  vile  Crosses  spoil  me;  out  of  Breath? 
Fie,  Oh  I  quite  out  of  Breath,  and  spent. 

Alh.    Bring  in  old  Kent :  and,  F.st'iar,  guide  JOU  hither 
Yotur  Father,  whom  you  said  was  near.  \Ex,  Edgar. 

He  may  be  an  Ear>Wiiaess  mt  the  least 

Of  our  proceedings.  [Kcat lfWI(|A< llS  AfT* 

Lear.    Who  are  you? 
My  Eyes  are  none  o'  th'  Bstt,  I'D  tdl  yott  Strda^j 
Oh  Albatty  I  Well,  Sir,  we  are  your  ^ptives, 
And  you  are  come  to  sec  Death  pass  upon  us. 
Why  this  Delay  T— or  Is't  your  Highness  pleasura 
To  gives  us  first  the  Tortour  T  Say  ye  so  f 
Why  here's  old  /Qnt/ and  I,  as  tough  a  P*)r 
As  e're  bore  Tyranu  Stroke  :— But  my  Ctrdtlktt 
My  poor  Cordelia  here,  O  piiy  1——  ' 

Ali.   Take  off  their  Chains.— Thou  ii^d  Ut^mkf, 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  now  has  made  her  Circle, 
And  blessings  yet  stand  'twixt  thy  Grave  and  Thee.' 


Albany  goes  on  to  tell  Lear  of  the  wickedness  of  Regan  aad  Goneril,  and  that  he 
has  just  left  Edmund  mortally  wounded,  and  continues : 
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'Since  then  my  Iqjurics,  L*ar,  fall  io  with  Thine, 
I  have  reaolv'd  lliaiame  Redress  <br  both. 

Ktmt.  What  tayi  my  Lord  ? 

Cm/.  Speak,  for  me  thought  I  htaid 
The  charming  vcrfce  c  f  a  descending  God. 

AU.  The  Troops  by  Edmund  mb'd,  I  have  disbanded ; 
ThoM  dwt  ren^  an  imdtr  my  Comouuid. 

What  Comfort  may  be  brought  to  chcar  your  Age, 
And  heal  your  Savage  Wrongs,  shall  be  apply'd; 
For  to  your  Mijesty  we  dO  resign 
Your  Kiogdom,  mvo  what  part  your  Self  coafinr'd 
On  lit  la  llarrlage. 

Kemi.    Hear  you  that,  my  Liege  ? 

Ctrd.  Then  they  arc  Gods,  and  Vcrtiw  is  their  Care. 

Lmr.  It'tpoialUe? 
I^t  the  Spheres  stop  their  Course,  the  Sun  make  halt* 
The  Winds  be  hu&ht,  the  Seas  and  Fountains  rest: 
All  Nature  pause,  and  listen  to  the  OuuiC** 
Where  is  my  Ktnt,  my  Cajutt 

Kent.   Here,  my  Liege. 

L*ar.    Why  I  have  News,  that  will  recall  thy  Youths 
Ha  I  Didst  thou  hear 't,  or  did  th'  inspiring  Coda 
VHilaper  to  nic  alone  f  OM^rihallbe 
A  King  again. 

Kent.  The  Prince  that  Like  a  God  has  Pow'r,  has  said  it. 
Ltmr.  CtrdtlU  then  shall  be  a  Queen,  mnifc  that : 

Cordelia  shall  be  a  Queen  :  Winds  catch  the  Soimd, 
And  bear  it  on  your  rosie  Wings  to  Hcav'n. 
GmiUlw  U  a  Queen. 

iCr-Mtfrr  Edgar  Gloetcr. 

Ali.    Look,  Sir,  where  Pious  Edgar  comets 
Leading  his  Eye-less  Father :  O  my  Liege  t 
His  wondrous  Story  will  deserve  your  Leisuro; 
What  he  has  done  and  suflcr'd  ftr yoor  Snko, 
What  for  the  &ir  Ctrdttue*. 

GtMt.  Whereieiny Li^f  Caadnetmetoh(tKiiecs,iolwl 

His  second  Birth  of  Fmjiirc  ;  iiiy  dear  lui^^.ir 
Has,  with  himself,  reveal'd  the  King's  blest  Kestauratioo. 
iMtr.   If  y  poor  dark  Ctt>*i*r, 

Glost.   O  let  me  kiss  that  once  more  Sceptred  Hand ! 

Lear.    Hold,  Thou  misiak'sl  the  Majesty,  kneel  here; 
0>rd*lia  has  our  Pow'r,  Cordelia' t  Queen, 
Speak,  ia  not  that  the  noble  Suff 'ring  Eef/^rf 

Gl»tt.  My  ptoua  Son.  more  dear  than  my  loet  Eye*  t 

I^ar.    I  wroni;'d  him  100,  but  here's  the  fair  Arm  i:<!s. 

Edg.   \o\u  Leave,  my  liege,  for  an  unwelcome  Message  ; 
Sebmmmd(tian  that   •  TrUie)  la  •xplr'd : 
What  niorc  will  touch  you,  your  impcriotu  Dau^lcn 
Ccnit  ii  a:i  j  haughty  Regan,  both  are  Dead, 
Each  by  the  other  poison'd  at  a  Banquet. 
This,  Dying,  they  oonfest. 

CW.  Ofttal  Period  of  lU-Korem'd  Life! 

ZMtr.    Ir.gralcful  as  ihey  were,  my  Heart  feelayft 
A  Pfeng  of  Nature  for  their  wretched  Fall ; — 
But,  Edgar,  1  defer  diy  Joya  too  long : 

Thou  serv'dst  distre«t  C<  r,{^h\i ;  take  her  CrOm'd  : 
Th*  imperial  Grace  fresh  Wi  oiniti;;  on  her  Brow; 
Nay  Glotter,  Thou  hast  here  a  Father's  Right, 
Thy  helping  Hand  t'  heap  Blessings  on  their  Heads. 
Kgmi.  Old  Aitfdirawt  in  Us  hearty  Wblwi  too. 
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'  EJ£.   The  Go<!s  and  You  too  laigely  recotnpenCt 
What  I  hav«  done ;  the  Gift  ttrikc*  Merit  dumb. 

Cm/.  Nor  do  I  Mtuh  to  own  my  tetf  o^er^^d 
For  al!  my  suff 'rings  past. 

C{o*t,  Now,  gentle  Gods,  give  ClosUr  his  dischaige. 

JCmt.  Me,  ^fiH^TIwnhMtbasiaeMyalfcr  Life; 
Thou,  Kfnt,  and  I,  retir'd  to  some  c!o»e  Cell, 
Will  Kcntlj-  pass  our  short  reserves  of  Time 
In  colm  Rcflectiont  on  our  Fortuaea  past 
Cheer'd  with  Relatioa  of  the  pi  caper  out  Rdga 
Of  Mm  celestial  Pair ;  Thtts  our  Remains 
Shall  la  an  even  Course  of  Thought  he  p.^it 
Ei^ojr  the  present  Hour,  nor  fear  the  Last. 

Our  dreoptag  Country  now  erects  ber  Head, 
Peace  spreads  her  balmy  Winp^*,  and  Plenty  Uooan. 
Divine  Coriiflia,  all  the  Gods  can  \Viine5» 
How  much  thy  Love  to  Empire  I  prefer  ! 
Thy  bright  Example  shall  convince  the  World 
(Whatever  Stonna  of  FortaM  are  decreed) 
That  ThitbaadVertut  than  at  bat  suoGMd.*        \Ex,  Ommn, 


'  This  Play's  Reviver  humbly  do's  admit 
Your  abs'lute  Pow'cr  to  dann  hb  part  of  U : 
But  sdll  so  many  Master^Toudies  shine 
Of  that  vast  Hand  thivt  first  laid  this  Des!i;n 
That  in  great  SkaA*s/*ar's  Right,  He '»  bold  to  say. 
If  you  like  nedilngyim  have  seea  thb  Day, 
The  P)»y  your  Judgmcat  damas,  aot  you  the  Flay.* 


Addison,  in  The  Sjfiee/af0r{'So.  40,  April  16,  1 7 1 1 ),  says,  •  ATin^  Lear  is  an  admir- 
able tn^edf  .  .  .  u  Shakeapeare  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the 
chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  horoble  ofMnton  it  has  lost  half  Its  beauty.* 

Datixs  {Dram.  Mtst.t  ii,  212) :  Though  Tate's  alterations  are,  in  many  places, 
mean  and  unworthy  to  lie  placed  so  near  the  composition  of  the  l  .est  dramatic  author, 
it  mu^t  he  confes<;eil,  that  in  the  conduct  of  5ome  Scenes,  whcllicr  contrived  by  him- 
self or  hinted  to  him  by  his  friend  Dryden,  he  is  not  unhappy.  One  situation  of  his 
is  particularly  affecting ;  where  the  Scene  opens  and  discovers  Lear,  with  his  head 
on  Cordelia's  lap,  and  the  king  in  his  sleei^  attacking  the  forces  of  his  enemies.  The 
brin^'ing  that  action  forward  to  the  audience,  which  is  only  related  in  the  old  play, 
of  Lear's  killing  the  two  soldiers  employed  to  murder  bin  and  Cordelia,  is  a  circum- 
stance that  gives  pleasure  and  exultation  to  the  spectators.  The  half-breathing  and 
panting  of  Garrick,  with  a  look  and  action  whidi  confessed  the  infirmity  of  old  age, 
greatly  heightened  the  picture.  To  speak  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  this  incident  will 

lockf.i  in  the  memory  these  wh  1  hnvc  the  [ilc.i>iirc  to  remember  it.  Barry,  in 
thi?  Scene,  was  a  lively  copy  of  Garrick's  manner,  and  hnd  tlie  superior  advantage 
of  a  more  important  figure.  Who  could  possibly  think  of  depriving  an  audience, 
almost  exhausted  with  the  feelings  of  so  many  terrible  Scenes,  of  the  inexpressible 
delight  which  they  enjoyed,  when  the  old  king  in  rapture  cried  ottt,r-> 


The  Epilogue,  spoken  by  Mis  Barcy,  concludes  with : 


•  OM  L«v  shaU  be  a  Klag  agala '  r 
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Arthur  HiniPHY,  whom  Dr  Johnson  pfonounced  a  very  judicious  critic,  thus 
speaks  of  Tate's  Venioo  {<hi^t-Jtm  J^Momat,  ii,  23a,  1754):  The  dose  of  this 
Tragedy  is  full  of  Terror  and  Commiseration,  ami  our  great  Poet  has  here  given  us 
a  Death,  which  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  Play-house  Bill  of  Mortality,  tns., 
the  Death  of  Lear  without  the  Dagger  or  the  Bowl.  But,  perhaps,  after  all  the 
Heait<|riereiag  Sensations  which  we  have  hefore  endared  tbirongh  tiie  whole  Tiecc, 
a  wotttd  be  too  mndi  to  see  this  aictiially  perforated  on  the  Stage;  from  the  actor 
whom  I  have  already  named  [Garrick]  I  am  sure  it  would,  thou^'h  I  should  be  gbd 
to  see  the  Experiment  made,  convinced  at  the  same  Time  that  the  Play,  as  it  is  altered, 
will  always  be  moat  agreeable  to  an  Audience,  as  the  Circumstances  of  Lear's  Res* 
toration,  and  the  virtnons  Edgar's  Alliance  with  the  amiable  Cordelia,  most  always 
call  forth  tliose  gashing  Tears  whidi  are  swelled  and  ennobled  fay  a  Tiitnons  Joy. 

Mackf.ady  in  his  Reminiscences  (p.  697,  New  York,  1875)  says  that  'Tate's 

*  King  Lear  was  the  only  acting  copy  from  the  date  of  its  production  until  the  res* 
'toration  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  at  Corent  Garden  in  1838.   Frevioosly  to  that, 

*  I  think,  in  the  year  1823,  or  a  little  later,  the  play,  Tate's,  was  acted  by  Kean,  with 
'the  last  Scene  of  the  original  restored.    I  Ixilievc  the  elder  Colman  put  out  an 

*  alteration,  but  I  question  whether  it  was  acted;  certainly  it  did  not  hold  its  place 
*on  the  stage.' 
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The  Third  Quarto  (Jane  Bell's  Ed.) 
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ROWE  (Second  Edition)    . . 
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Theobald  (First  Edition) 

Theobald  (Second  Edition) 

Hanhbr  

Warburton   

Johnson  
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Johnson  and  Stbevbms 
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Malomb  
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Rann   
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Singer  (First  Edition) 
Knight  (First  Edition)    . . 
Coluer  (First  Edition)  . . 

Delius  (First  Edition)  ., 
Hudson  (First  Edition)    .  . 
Singer  (Second  Edition)  . . 
DrcB  (First  Edition) 
Collier  (Second  Edition) 

Staunton   

Richard  Grant  White  . . 


Q.] 
Q.] 


[Q3]  . . 
[f ,]    . . 

FJ  .. 
Rowe  i] 
|Rowe  iij 
"Pope  i] 
Tope  ii] 
Theob.  i] 
Theob.  iij 
Han.]  . . 
[Warb.] 
"^Johns.j 
Cap.]  . . 
[Jen.] 


;Steev.  '73] 
"Steev.  "78] 
Stcev.  '85] 
'Mai.]  .. 


EC] 


;Steev.] 
Rann] . . 
Reed  "03] 
_Reed'i3] 
Var.  or  Bos.j 
Sinj^.  i] 
Kilt,  i] 
Coll.  i] 
'Del.  i] 
>iuds.  i] 
Sing,  in 
'Dyccif 
'Coll.  ill 
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The  Gi4tte   EdUhm   (Clark  and 

Wrigst)  [Glo.]   1864 

Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  [Clarke]  . .  . .  (?)  1864 
The  Cambridge  Edition  (Clark  and 

^Vright) 
Haluwbxx  (Folio  Edition)  . . 
Knight  (Second  Edition) 

Keightley  

DvcE  (Second  Edition) 
Hudson  (School  Edition) 

DEl.ir.s  (Third  Edition)         . .        . , 
MonKKi.v  {Rugby  Eilitton)    .  . 

W.AldisW  RIGHT  (Ua/t/idonEdiiio/t)    L^Vr.]   1877 

CoixiBR  (Third  Edition)      . .      . .   [Coll.  iii]  1877 

Schmidt   [Sch.]   1879 


Cam.]    1865 

^Hal.]    1865 

Knt.  ii]   1865 

[Ktly.]    1865 

Uyce  ii]   1866 

Huds.]   1871 

Del.  ii]   1872 

Mob.]    1876 


The  Agreement  of  the  Folios  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  Ff ;  that  of  Q,  and  Q. 
by  Qq. 

The  dgn  +  after  Ff,  or  F,,  indicates  the  agreement  of  Rows,  Pora,  TmosALD. 
Hanmer,  Warburton,  and  Johnson. 

The  snme  sign  nfter  Glo.  indicates  the  agreement  of  the  Gloie  EditioHt  the  CtfAV- 
bridge  Edition,  and  Wright's  {^Clarendon)  Edition. 

The  abbreviation  (subs.)  indicates  that  die  reading  is  Sttbitantially  given,  and  that 
immaterial  variadons  in  spelling,  punctaadon,  or  atage*dlrecdons  are  disregarded 

When  Warpvrton  precedes  Hanmer,  in  the  Textttal  Notes,  it  indicates  diak 
Hanmkr  has  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Warburi  on's. 

When  the  Variorum  of  1821  follows  Malonk's  edition  of  1790,  I'ar.  stands  for 
both  s  when  they  disagree,  Sm.,  i.  e.*  Boswdl,  stands  for  the  former  onlj. 

CMf.  {MS)  refers  to  Mr  Collier's  annotated  F,. 

QltiHcy  (•'^^•S')  refers  to  Mr  Quincy's  annotated  K^. 

The  words  ei  eet.  after  any  reading  indicate  that  it  is  the  reading  of  all  other 
editions. 

The  frequent  omission  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  F^  a  pecaliariQr  of  that  edttion.  is 

not  generally  noted. 

An  Emend.if  ion  or  Coniccture  which  is  discussed  in  the  Commentary  is  not  repeated 
in  the  Textual  Notes ;  nor  is  '  conj.'  added  to  any  name  in  the  Textual  Notes  unless 
it  happens  to  be  that  of  an  editor,  in  whidi  case  its  omission  would  be  misleading. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuation  the  colon  is  used  as  it  is  in  German,  as  equivalent 

to  '  namely.' 

A  dash  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  in  the  Text,  indicates  that  the  speaker  changes 
his  address  from  one  person  to  another. 

All  citations  of  Acts,  Scenes,  and  lines  in  R»mio  and  ykliet,  MuMk,  and 
Hamlet  refer  to  this  edition  of  those  plays;  in  dtadons  from  other  pliqrs  the  GMe 
EdUim  is  followed. 
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